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|. THE SEMANTIC STRUCTURE OF NOMINAL COMPOUNDS 
IN MODERN HEBREW 


By RAPHAEL NIR 


Nominal compounding as a process of derivation 

The term ‘ derivation’ denotes a process of linguistic creativity. It does 
not involve creating something out of nothing, rather of availing oneself of 
material already existing in the language in order to create new lexemes 
(i.e. new ‘lexical words’). Clearly, the lexicon is not enriched through derivation 
only; generally speaking, derivation is not involved when a word is borrowed 
from outside, ie. from another language. The borrowed word enters the 
Hebrew lexicon as a moneme, so there is no creativity (or very little of it) 
involved in the borrowing process.! 

In Hebrew the loan-word constitutes an unanalysable base. It could, of 
course, become analysable if we were to obtain a verb from it; in this case the 
process whereby we obtain the verb would lie in the realm of derivation.* 

The formation of lexemes in Modern Hebrew can be classified according to 
word classes: nouns, adjectives, verbs and adverbs, each group having its own 
typical derivational processes. In this paper we propose to examine some of 
the derivational processes applicable to nouns. These processes can. be divided 
into two main types: (a) blending of a root and a noun-pattern on the one 
hand, and (b) expanding an existing lexical base on the other. The first type 
constitutes the most common derivation process in both Ancient and Modern 
Hebrew. The large measure of productivity that characterizes this type of 
derivation is due to the many gaps in the ' root-pattern table'. The second 
type is realized by expanding an existing base, where the base has either 
already undergone the process of root-pattern blending or is an unanalysable 
moneme. This type of derivation, i.e. creating a new base out of an existing 
one can be divided into two sub-categories: deriving the new base by means 
of affixation (attaching a bound morpheme: prefix or suffix) or by compounding 
(attaching to the existing base another independent base). 

The process of expanding an existing lexical base by means of attaching an 
autosemantic independent base can result in the formation of two different 
forms: set phrases (including idioms) on the one hand, and fused compounds 
on the other. The overt difference between these two types of compounding 
lies in the fact that a set-phrase is written as a lexeme composed of two (or 
more) words, while the fused compound is written as one word (compare: 
masa-umatan ‘negotiations’, with migdalor ‘lighthouse’). In European 
languages no explicit distinction is usually found between these two types; 
the term ‘compound’ includes both forms. However, before examining the 
question whether the distinction between set-phrases and fused compounds 
is indeed justified when discussing word-formation processes in Modern Hebrew, 


1 The derivation process of loan-words has taken place outside the Hebrew formation system. 
Once a loan-word has entered the Hebrew lexicon it can be considered a base. In some instances 
the foreign word undergoes a certain cosmetio change so as to adapt it to the Hebrew morpho- 
phonemic structure, e.g. addition of the suffix -a or -£ya. Sometimes a sound that does not exist 
in Modern Hebrew's phonetic system is replaced by a similar Hebrew sound. Such ‘ touching up’ 
18 not to be mistaken for a process of derivation. 

* We share Marchand’s opinion on this point (1965, 118 f., 125). He claims that the branch of 
linguistics known as‘ derivation ' is concerned only with unite that can be subjected to the relevant 
morpho-semantic analysis. 

3 Bee the desoription of the ‘ root-pattern table ' 1n Ornan (1976, 254 f.). 
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we ought to look into the difference between a lexical phrase and a free phrase. 

A lexical phrase is composed of two or more bases joined to oreate a new 
lexical base. The most prominent feature of this type of phrase is its semantic 
unity, i.e. the fact that it is equivalent to one semanteme. Koziol (1937, 46 f.) 
refers to this feature as ‘ psychological unity ' and Bally (1965, 94) defines the 
lexical phrase as ‘a phrase that expresses one idea’. The lexical phrase is a 
fixed combination, while the free phrase is a one-time combination that is 
forgotten shortly after it is uttered or heard. The lexical phrase is cohesive ; 
it is impossible to insert anything between its components (without changing 
its meaning and turning it into a free phrase), and it fills a syntactic slot in the 
verbal string in a similar way to the slot filled by a single-word lexeme. 

Various linguists have suggested different criteria as a basis for differentiation 
between free and lexical phrases. Marchand (1965, 122 f.) argues that every 
lexical phrase is basically idiomatie, i.e. its meaning is different in one way or 
another from the sum of the meanings of ite components. Langacker (1968, 
77-9) proposes a phonetic criterion: in his opinion it is possible to distinguish 
between the two types of phrase by virtue of which icy is stressed. The 
lexical phrase, unlike the free phrase, is pronounced (in English I) with the 
stress on the first syllable (dtsh'washer). This criterion may be valid for phrases 
in the English language ; however, they are not applicable to Hebrew phrases. 
As for the semantic criterion proposed by Marchand, it is clear that most 
set-phrases and fused compounds are not at all idiomatic, as their meaning is . 
a ‘combinatorial function’ of the meanings of their component bases (for 
example: £e'on-yad ‘ wrist-watch’; reiamkol ' tape-recorder °). Therefore we 
cannot regard the idiomatic feature as a dominant criterion of lexical phrases. 
Neither can stress serve as an indication of a lexical phrase, as Hebrew tends 
to stress the last syllable of the word. It seems to us that the two main features 
that characterize the Hebrew lexical phrase are its cohesion and its grammatical 
stability. 

As already noted, linguists have not dealt with the distinction between set 
phrases and fused compounds in European languages. In English and in 
French, for example, the two types of lexical phrases are differentiated only in 
written form ; the set phrase is written as two or more separate words, while 
the fused compound is written as one graphemie unit. In these languages there 
is a marginal group of phrases; each individual must decide for himself if he 
is to write these phrases as a single unit or to separate the components (with or 
without a hyphen). Indeed, the terms ‘ compound’ (in English) and ‘ composé’ 
(in French) serve as superordinates that include both set phrases and fused 
compounds. It would seem to us that a clearer distinction between the two 
types of phrases is justified in the Hebrew language, as the fused compound has 
definite features of its own. 


Some features of the Hebrew nominal compound 


The formation of nominal compounds was not a widespread mode of 
derivation in Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew. However, many proper names 
can be considered as an exception to this rule, especially theophoric names such 
as otdksya (Zedekiah), ímw'el (Samuel). During the period of the Hebrew 
Language Revival, when the first bi-basic noun-compounds were formed,’ 


* Bee my article on the Hebrew idiom (1971). 

* Very few oompounds have been derived by blending more than two basee. Henceforth, 
when we refer to dual-base compounds we shall be referring to all compounds derived from two 
or more baaes. 
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some opposition was raised against this form of derivation, arguing that it was 
incompatible with the structure of Hebrew morphology. Y. M. Pines, for 
example, was opposed to the formation of any fused compound that did not 
conform to an existing Hebrew noun-pattern. Despite the opposition, fused 
compounds formed by E. Ben-Yehuda (zaydak ‘ microbe’, re’snoa ‘ cinema’), 
Y. Klausner (karnaf ‘ rhinoceros ’) and Itamar Ben-Avi (ramkol ‘ loudspeaker ’) 
entered the lexicon of Modern Hebrew. 

The formation of fused compounds causes some structural changes, as most 
of the nominal compounds do not conform to existing Hebrew noun-patterns. 
According to C. Rabin, ‘ Our insistence [that the Hebrew language should 
permit us to express whatever is required] is so great that we are prepared to 
“ twist its arm ” to force it to provide us with words at our command. This is 
so much so, despite the fact that the creation of new words brings about 
structural changes in the language, such as the fusion of words like dazpor 
“ bulldozer ” or ramzor “ traffic light ”, or the formation of verbs from nominal 
compounds, for example, leramzer “ to install traffic lights ”.’ 9 

A structural feature common to many nominal compounds is the clipping 
of the constituent-bases. Such a formation is known as ' clipped compounding '. 
This mode of derivation is also found in European languages, but it is much 
more widespread in the formation of Hebrew fused compounds. In English it is 
quite common to derive a new base by means of clipping an existing one 
(i.e. by adding & minus-morpheme). In Spoken as well as in Standard English 
we find bases formed by clipping either a morpheme, or a cluster of phonemes 
that does not function as a morpheme. For example, words like bus, flu, plane 
and zoo consist of ‘left-overs’, remnants of the bases omnibus, influenza, 
aeroplane and zoological-garden. On the other hand, the fusing of clipped 
bases to create fused compounds (brunch, Eurasia) is relatively rare in English. 
The opposite is true for Hebrew. Derivation by means of clipping a base in 
order to create a new lexeme is very rare; in fact it is current only in Hebrew 
slang (e.g. lehet derived from lehitraot ‘ goodbye’). However, Modern Hebrew 
is rich in clipped-base fused compounds: most nominal compounds have 
‘lost’ some part of the component bases in the process of fusion. Clipping 
undoubtedly contributes to greater cohesion between the components, and 
perhaps compensates in part for the absence of a fusing semantic feature 
(i.e. the idiomatic quality, by virtue of which the meaning of the compound is 
not a combinatory function of the meanings of the components). 

Clipped-base compounds can be divided into two types according to the 
manner in which component bases are represented : fused compounds in which 
the initial part of the bases are present, and dual-based compounds formed by 
joining the initial part of base À and the end of base B. The first type includes— 
among others—words formed from the initial letters of their bases (acronyms), 
such as tapuz (tapuax zahav) ‘ orange’, duas (din vexedbon) ‘report’, mankal 
(menahel klali) ‘ director general’, sakum (sakin kaf umazleg) ‘ cutlery’, tolar 
(totaz lelo reta‘) ‘ recoilless gun’. Some of these acronyms also exist in the 
form of set-phrases: tapuaz zahav, din vexeSbon; and this explains their 
idiomatic quality. Most of them conform to a Hebrew noun-pattern (tapuz, 
dai ‘ regards’, samal ‘ sergeant’), and are therefore relatively easily absorbed 
into the noun-system. As a result, the Hebrew speaker’s awareness of the 
etymological original of such words is fading. It seems that the distinction 
between the acronym, composed of the initial letters of its components, and 


* See Rabin (1977, 37). 
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the fused compound, containing the initial parts of its compcnents, is rather 
artificial. We regard the group of clipped-base compounds obtained from the 
initial parts of their components as a kind of continuum, at one end of which 
we have what are clearly initial letters (e.g. sakum ‘ cutlery °, duas ‘ report’ 
samal ‘ sergeant’), while at the opposite end we have those fused compounds 
of which one of the component bases (usually the first one) has been preserved 
in full (e.g. $aldag ‘ kingfisher ’, zazlam ‘ armoured track’). At the centre of 
the continuum we find such compounds as mankal ‘ director general ’, lehavyor 
* flame-thrower ’. 

The second type of clipped-base compounds includes those derived by fusing 
the first part of base A with the final part of base B. This ty»e of derivation 
produces what are known as portmanteau words. The Englsh words motel 
and brunch are instances of this type. These compounds are considered especially 
effective in so far as semantic intensity is concerned; the fusing of the two 
base parts to form a single word is parallel to the fusing of two separate meanings 
to form a new semanteme. This type includes the following Hebrew compounds : 

karnaf (keren + af ‘horn’ + ‘ nose ") ‘ rhinoceros’ 

rakevel (rakevet + kevel ‘train’ + ‘ cable") ‘ cable-car ' 

amargan (omanut + me’argen ‘art’ -+ ‘ crganizer ") ‘ impresario’ 

éazmic (Sazat + taomıc ‘hay’ + ' silage’) < haylage’ 

Inventors of trade names are especially fond of this form of derivation: sufrasal 
3ufra + sal), snsfomat (snif + otomat). 

Another feature distinguishing between the fused compound and the set- 
phrase lies in the realm of semantics. We have already noted that most fused 
compounds are not idiomatic. Except for a very limited grou» of fused com- 
pounds (those derived from the initial letters of the componenta of set-phrases, 
e.g. tapuz “ orange’ and duaz ' report ) the meaning of a fused compound is 
a combinatorial function of the meanings of its components. For example, 
the meaning of daxpor ‘ bulldozer’ is a piece of equipment that pushes (dozef) 
and digs (zofer); and the meaning of rešamkol ‘ tape-recorde=’ is an instru- 
ment that records (rofem) sound (kol). This is not the case regarding most 
set-phrases; these are noted for their idiomatic quality—tLeir meaning is 
not a cumulative function of the meanings of their components. For example, 
šuk íaxor ‘black market’ is not ‘a market whose colour is black’, just as 
gored $cakım ‘ skyscraper ’ is not ‘ something shat sorapes the sky ’ but rather 
‘a very tall building’. Most set-phrases have undergone a metaphoric or 
metonymic transformation of one type or another (however, there is a group 
of set-phrases that have not undergone such a transformation, such as da’on-yad 
‘ wrist-watch ' and zadar-oxel ' dining-room °). We shall see below that the 
semantic relations between the components of a fused compound are of various 
types, but they are. usually not idiomatic. 

It is interesting to note that all fused compounds are of the masculine 
gender, even if the head of the phrase from which they have been derived is 
feminine. For example, rakevel ‘ cable-car’ is derived by combining the com- 
pounds rakevet -|- kevel; despite the fact that the grammatical gender of the 
head component (rakevet) is feminine, the gender of the compound is masculine. 
The fused compound is perceived as a single unit, and because we do not find 
compounds with feminine suffixes, it functions syntactically as a masculine 
noun.” The fused compound’s cohesion is reflected in its grammatical inflection. 

7 We found no exception to this rule. I am grateful to S. nee for having arena Dope thıs 

rt- 


phenomenon to my attention during my lecture at a conference of the Hebrew 
ment graduates in the Hebrew University, December 1977. 
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as well; the inflected compound is written as one, unit and the inflectional 
affixes are attached to the beginning or to the end of the compound, and not 
to the component-parts. For example : 

rakevel ‘ cable-car’ harakevel | the cable-car’ rakvalim ‘ cable-cars ’, 

as opposed to: 

gan-yeladım ‘ kindergarten ' gan-hayeladım ‘ the kindergarten’ ganey-yeladim 
* kindergartens ’. 

The fused compound is thus more cohesive than the set-phrase, and this feature 
is most evident in the construct-state nouns. 

Another phenomenon which characterizes many fused compounds 1s the 
phonetic changes they undergo in relation to the phonetic form of their com- 
ponents. When two or more bases are fused to form a new noun, phonetic 
changes may occur, especially as regards the vowels; we refer here principally 
to those changes resulting from displaced stress, e.g. 

maton ‘hotel’ + noa ' moving ' — melonoa ‘ motel ’. 

In certain cases, especially when the fused compound is derived from the 
initial consonants of the component bases, there is a tendency to construct the 
compound so that it conforms to a Hebrew noun-pattern : 

duas ‘ report’, cf. ruas ‘ wind’ 

satil ‘ missile-carrier ', of. kacir ‘ harvest ". 


The semantsc structure of the nominal compound 
Nominal compounds can be classified according to the grammatical function 
of their components : 


noun + noun 

keren ‘horn’ + af ‘ nose’ — karnaf ‘ rhinoceros ° 

kadur ‘ ball’ ++. regel * foot’ — kaduregel * football i 

'arafel ‘ fog’ + pias ‘ soot’ — arptaz ‘ smog’ 
noun + adjective 

zaxal ‘ track’ + meSurtan ‘ armoured ’ — zarlam ‘ armoured track ' 
adjective -+ noun 

ram ‘loud’ + kol ‘ sound ’ — ramkol ‘ loudspeaker ° 
verb + noun 

Somer ' guard’ + taf ‘ children ’ — &martaf ‘ babysitter ’ 
verb + verb 

kocer ‘ reap’ + daš ‘ thresh’ — kcardaš ‘ combine’ 

dozef ‘ push’ + xofer ‘ dig? — daxpor ‘ bulldozer ° 
adjective + verb 

katan ‘ small’ + noa‘ * moving ’ — katnoa' ‘ motor-scooter ’ 


This classification of Hebrew compounds is related to the surface structure ; 
it does not reflect the sense-relations between the components. This fact 
becomes evident when we examine the underlying structure of the nominal 
compound.’ For exaniple, if we compare the two fused compounds bearing 
the verb + noun surface structure, we will discover that the noun $martaf 
‘babysitter’ consists of a verb Somer and an object taf, whereas the noun 
ramzor consists of a verb romez and an agent or. 

If we examine the group of nominal compounds ending with the base -noa 
f moving’, we find a great variety in the semantic structure of compounds 


8 We will use the term ‘ underlying structure’ more freely than rt 15 used by adherents of 
the transformational school. 
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that appear to be similar in their surface structure. When we look at the 
underlying structure of the compounds belonging to this group, we discover 
that we are dealing with at least three classes which can be distinguished from 
each other by the different sense relations of their components : 


Class A: katnoa kolnoa 

In this class the surface structure contains two modifiers of the referent.? 
The referent itself is not represented in the surface structure. The component 
-noa ‘ moving ' is always the second modifier ‘R = referent) : 
‘ small R’ (katan) + ‘ moving R’ (noa) — ‘ motor-scooter ’ (katnoa) 
* R has sound ' (kol) + ‘ moving R’ (noa) — ‘ cinema’ (kolnoa} 


Class B: ofanoa 

The referent is not represented in the surface structure of this class either. 
However, the two components do not modify the same head; rather the 
second component modifies the first : 
‘R has wheel’ (ofan) + ‘ the wheel is moving’ (noa) — ‘ motorcycle ’ (ofanoa) 


Class C: kronoa dragnoa 

In this class the referent is represented in the surface structure. The under- 
lying structure is a clause in which the head of the compound is the agent and 
the verb is -noa: 
The karon ‘ coach ' is noa‘ ‘ moving ’ — kronoc ‘ motor-coach ' 
The madregot ‘ stairs’ are noa ‘ moving ’ — dragnoa ‘ escalator’ 


The structure of the compound melonoa ‘motel’ is unique in that it is a 
combination of class B and class C: the referent is representec in the surface 
structure (malon ' hotel’); however, the verb does not direcily modify the 
head of the compound. Rather, it is connected to the object belonging to it, 
i.e. to the hotel’s guests (there is some kind of metonymic relationship between 
the surface head and the ‘ underlying head’): there are guests in the hotel ; 
the guests move (in a motorized vehicle) — melonoa. 

Robert Lees (1963) views the lexical compound as a cortracted kernel 
sentence.!° He describes the bi-nominal compound as the final product derived 
from a sentence that has undergone various sransformations to the point of 
* contraction ', when it became a single lexical unit. For example: 

The arrow has & head — arrowhead. 

Lees specifies nine different categories of kernel sentences, such as subject 
+ verb, subject + object, ete. This theory has come under criticism from 
two different directions: first, in many cases syntactic transformation also 
involves semantic change. While making its way from the underlying structure 
to the surface structure the meaning of the phrase also changes. and it can no 
longer be said to have been derived by combining the meanings of the com- 
ponents. For example, ‘playboy’ does not mean ‘the boy plays’, just as 
‘blackmail’ does not mean ‘the mail is black’. It would seem to us that 
this argument is valid only for those cases in which the semantic transformation 
is an inseparable part of the syntactic transformation. However, if the semantic 


* i.e. modifier in the sense of ‘ determinans '. 

1* R. Lees uses the term ‘ kernel sentences’ in the same sense in which it is used in the first 
version of N. Chomsky's transformational theory (1957). The term ‘ deep strueture ’ penetrated 
transformational-generative theory several years after the publication of Lees‘s study. 

11 See Gauger (1971, 31). 
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change takes place after completion of the syntactic transformation, we might 
possibly see a connexion between the primary sense of the phrase and the 
kernel sentence. 

According to another argument, Lees’s classification 1s largely artificial and 
his attribution of a certain lexical phrase to one of the various types of kernel 
sentences is rather arbitrary. For example, Lees attributes the two phrases 
“snake-bite’ and ‘ knife-wound’ to different types of kernel sentences: He 
assigns the former to the subject + verb group, and the latter to the subject 
-+ object group. Kooij (1968, 255-6) argues that this distinction is doubtful, 
because in both cases we are dealing with a cause and effect relationship. 
Kooij therefore suggests that we refrain from detailed classification and from 
referring to the kernel sentence when describing the semantic relationship 
between the components (in his opinion these relationships are too abstract to 
lend themselves to an exact description by means of kernel sentences). He 
suggests describing these relationships as attributive (1e. as modifier-head 
telationships), rather than predicative (i.e. relations between agent-verb- 
object). As for the classification of attributive relationships into sub-types 
according to the particular function of the modifier in each case, Kooij believes 
that this would involve great difficulties, because in the process of derivation 
of lexical phrases we find a tendency to obscure and neutralize the syntactic 
sub-relationships.1* 

Leech (1974, 221) also points out the ‘idiosyncratic nature of the semantic 
connexions between the components of nominal compounds. He argues that 
it is extremely difficult to set forth phrase-rules which will reflect the different 
types of semantic relationships. In his opinion, for many compounds we can 
only apply a most general rule that will include all the possible idiosyncratic 
readings: ' X which has something to do with Y .’ 

It seems that the classification of nominal compounds according to the 
semantic relationship between their components must inevitably remain on a 
highly abstract level. However, it is not imperative to confine this classification 
only to modifier-head relationships. We will suggest below a classification that 
reflects the ties between the sense relations in the underlying structure and the 
lexical elements which appear in the surface structure. But first let us 
summarize some of our basic assumptions : 


(a) The Hebrew nominal fused compound 1s not idiomatic (except for a small 
group of acronyms which were derived from idiomatic phrases). Therefore 
the meaning of the fused compound is a semantic ‘ combinatory function ' 
of the meanings of its components. 


(b) It is not possible to achieve an exact and detailed classification of sense 
relations between the components, because of the idiosyneratic nature of 
these relations in each and every compound. 

(c) In the description of the semantic relationships in the underlying structure 
it is insufficient to refer only to the modifier-head relation; for example, 
relations of the verb -+ object type should also be included in the 
description. 

(d) Every nominal compound has in its underlying structure a head that is in 
itself a noun representing the referent. However, the head does not 
necessarily appear in the surface structure of the compound. 


12 ibid., pp. 261 f. 
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(e) The concept of the ‘ modifier’ belongs to the underlying structure, and is 
therefore not identified with any particular word-class in the surface 
structure. The modifier can be represented in the surface structure by a 
noun, an adjective, or a verb. 

(f) The order of the components is irrelevant in the underlying structure ; 
therefore, by specifying the elements in the underlying structure we are 
not referring to the order in which they appear in the surface structure. 


Classification of Hebrew nominal compounds 

We suggest that nominal compounds in Modern Hebrew be divided into 
two main categories according to a structural-semantic critericn, i.e. according 
to whether the head appears in the surface structure. Hach type can then be 
further divided into sub-types according to the semantic relationships between 
the components : 


nominal compound 


1. head present 2. head absent 
in surface structure in surface structure 


| 


1.1 head + modifier 1.2 head A 2.1 (head Ø) 2.2 (head Ø) 
- + head B. +V+ hie -- modifier A 
-+ modifier B 


2.2.1 two 2.2.2 modifier 
modifiers to A= head of 
same head modifier B 


1.1 head + modifier 
This category constitutes the classic example of the nominal compound. 
The noun, denoting the referent, is the head in the surface structure. The 
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modifier describes the head in one way or another (as already pointed out, 
we are not referring to the nature of the relations between modifier and head 
in the classification itself). Realization of this category in the surface structure 
can take many different forms. The variations depend on the order of the 
components and on the nature of the part of speech to which the modifier 
belongs (the head is always a noun). The modifier can be a noun, an adjective 
or a verb. The head + modifier structure can be realized by four possible 
surface structures : 


(a) noun 4- noun 
mazxazemer (maxaze + zemer) * musical ' 
migdalor (migdal + or) ‘lighthouse’ 
rakevel (rakevet + kevel) ‘ cable-car ’ 
paskol (pas + kol) ‘ sound-track ' 
kaduregel (kadur + regel) * soccer ' 
satil (sfinat + tilim) ‘ missile-carrier ' 
Fused compounds of this kind are, as a rule, ‘ contracted forms of construct 
structures. 


noun + adjective 

zazlam (zazal + meíuryan) ‘ armoured-track ' 

mankal (menahel +- klali) ‘director general’ 

This group is surprisingly limited in range. The typical structure of type 1.1 
is the kind of phrase found in (a). 


(c) adjective + noun 
zwlobus (zuta + otobus) ‘ minibus’ 
It can be assumed that in this case the modifier precedes the head because 
of the similarity in sound between zutobus and otobus. 


(d) noun + verb 
kronoa (karon + noa) ‘ rail-car’ 
dragnoa (madrega + noa) ‘ escalator’ 
As already mentioned, the -noa series is derived from various underlying 
structures; only two compounds in this series belong to structure (d). 


(b 


— 


1.2 head A + head B 

This category includes nominal compounds in which both components 
function as heads and as modifiers simultaneously. These nominal compounds 
can be regarded as being bi-headed, because both nouns have the same semantic 
status and the ties between them are bi-directional. These compounds differ 
from category 1.1 (a) in that both nouns are heads, each representing a different 
aspect of the referent, and the modification is mutual. Compounds of this 
kind can be viewed as having been derived from two equations (R denotes the 
referent signified by the compound) : 

[Ris] —4+2 

This category includes binomes such as: 

midrexov ‘ pedestrian mall '«—nidraza ‘ sidewalk " + rezov ‘ street’ 

Saamtc ‘ haylage ’<—daxat ‘ hay’ + tavmic ‘ silage’ 

'arpiaz ‘ smog ’<-arafel ‘fog’ + piaz ‘ soot ' 
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2.1 (Head Ø) + verb + object 

In compounds of this kind the referent is not represented in the surface 
structure. The absent head ‘functions’ as the agent. The verb appears in the 
surface structure and so does the noun which functions as an object. In most 
cases the verb appears before the object : 

re3amkol ‘ tape-recorder ’<-ragam ‘ records’ + kol ‘ sound’ 

mazziror ‘ reflector ’<-mazzir ‘returns’ + or ‘ light’ 

madzom ‘ thermometer ’<-madad ‘ measure’ + zom ‘ heat’ 

Ámartaf ‘ babysitter ’<-3amar ‘ guards’ + taf ‘ children’ 

There are two compounds in this group in which the object precedes the 
verb: 

lehavior ‘ flame-thrower "«—lehava ‘ flame’ + yore ' shoots i 

amargan ‘impresario ’+-omanut ' art’ E me’argen ‘ organizer ' 

In all the above examples the object is directly connected to the verb, 
Le. we have a ‘ direct object’ in the underlying structure (VP + NP). 


2.2 (Head Ø) + modifier A + modifier B 

The head is not included in the surface structure in this category either. 
Rather there are two modifiers present. These can belong to various parts of 
speech. The sense relations between the head and the modifier can be of two 
different types : 
(a) Both modifiers describe the head ; 
(b) Modifier B qualifies modifier A, while modifier B qualifies the head. 
Thus category 2.2 can be divided into two sub-categories according to the two 
types of semantic-syntactic relations : 


2.2.1 Parallel combination: Both modifiers relate directly to the head !* 
head 


modifier A modifier B 


kolnoa ‘ cinema ’<-kol ‘ sound’ + noa ‘ moving’ 

katnoa ‘ motor-scooter ’<—katan ‘ small’ + noa ‘ moving’ 

dazpor ‘ bulldozer '«-dazaf ‘ push’ + xofer ‘ dig’ 

The derivation of such compounds can be described by means of two under- 
lying sentences : 


[R produces sound (kol) 
R moves (noa) 

[s is small (katan) 

R moves (noa) 


| —— ‘cinema ' (kolnoa) 
| — ——» ' motor-scooter ’ (katnoa) 


R h ‘ 5 
[à diis sul —— ' bulldozer ’ (daxpor) 


13 The arrows in the diagram mean ‘ qualifies’. 
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2.2.2 Serial combination 
The head and both modifiers are connected in a chainlike manner, with the 
central link serving as modifier and head simultaneously : 
head «———— modifier A «———- modifier B 
The compounds ramkol ‘ loudspeaker’, ramzor ‘ traffic-light °, and karnaf 
‘rhinoceros’ are of this type. The underlying sentences of such compounds 
have the following form : 


R produces a sound (kol) 
The sound is loud (ram) 
R produces light (or) à e 

n light hints (romez) traffic light" (ramzor) 
R has a horn (keren) 
The horn is on its nose (af) 


| — —» ‘ loudspeaker ’ (ramkol) 


| —— f rhinoceros’ (karnaf) 


In some cases the semantic structure of the compound may be ambiguous. 
For example, either one of the two following underlying structures would be 
applicable to the compound ofanoa ‘ motor-cyole ' : 


(a) head (ofanim ‘ wheels") + modifier (noa ‘ moving ’) 
(b) R has wheels (ofanim) 
R has a motor (manoa) 


If we regard the first possibility as the appropriate one, we will classify the 
compound under category 1.1. If we accept the second possibility, the com- 
pound will be classified under category 2.2.1. Such cases of uncertainty as to 
the underlying structure of nominal compounds are relatively rare. 


As already mentioned, we must add a small group of compounds derived 
from the initial parts of the components of idiomatic phrases (e.g. tapuz 
‘orange’, duaz ‘report’) to the five categories listed above. Theoretically 
lapuz could have been included in category 1.1 (head + modifier), and duax 
could have been included in category 1.2 (head A -+ head B). However, both 
these compounds have undergone a semantic transformation as well. Their 
overall sense is not a direct function of the combination of the meanings of the 
components : 


‘apple’ (tapuaz) + ‘ gold’ (zahav) + ‘ orange’ (tapuaz-zahav, tapuz) 
* trial’ (din) + ‘ calculation ' (veibon) +4 ‘ report’ (din vexedbon, duaz) 


Summary 

This paper deals with the semantic structures of one type of compounds in 
Modern Hebrew—the nominal compound. This group is the largest one of 
fused compounds derived by blending several lexical bases into one. There 
are of course several other groups of fused compounds: verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs and prepositions. Verb-compounds are actually verbs derived from 
roots which in turn were formed from nominal or adjectival compounds. In 
our classification of nominal compounds, we have intentionally refrained from 
dealing with three additional groups, whose fused compounds are not lexemes 
in the ordinary sense of the term: technical terms, trade names, and proper 
nouns designating people. The first two groups can be classified according to 
the semantic structures proposed above. Proper nouns, however, constitute a 
distinct problem, and should be investigated separately. 
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THE ETHIOPIC VERSION OF THE LIVES OF THE 
PROPHETS: EZEKIEL AND DANIEL 


By Micuaes A. KNEB 
(PLATES I-ID) 


The collection of legends about the prophets known as the Lives of the 
Prophets belongs amongst the Old Testament pseudepigrapha. It is a Jewish 
work in origin, perhaps dating from the first century A.D., and was composed 
in Greek or, less probably, Hebrew.! It was subsequently taken over by the 
Church, and none of the extant witnesses to the text is entirely free of the signs 
of Christian editing. The wealth of textual evidence available is considerable. 
Thus the Greek version of the Lives, which is the most important, is found in 
numerous manuscripts belonging to several different recensions, but Syriac, 
Latin, Armenian and Arabic versions are also known.? In addition an Ethiopie 
version is said to exist,? but to my knowledge only the Life of Jeremiah has 
hitherto been published.* Some years ago, however, I observed that the Lives of 
Ezekiel and Daniel are given in two Ethiopic manuscripts in the British 
Library—although they are not described as such in Wright’s Catalogue. From 
the description in Dillmann’s Catalogue it also seemed likely to me that the Life 
of Ezekiel was to be found in a Berlin manuscript, and I have now been able 
to confirm this. My purpose in this short study is to make available the text 
and a translation of these two Lives. 


The texts occur as follows: 


Ezekiel: British Library Orient. 501 (Wright’s Catalogue, No. 26), 
fol. 176rb-vb. The text is described by Wright as an ‘ account of Ezekiel’. 


1 For disoussions of the character and date of the Lives of the Prophets see C. C. Torrey, 
The apocryphal literature: a brief introduction, New Haven, 1945, 135-40; R. H. Pfeiffer, 
History of New Testament times with an introduction to the Apocrypha, London, 1049, 66-7; 
H. J. Sohoeps, ‘ Die jüdischen Prophetenmorde ', Aus fruhchristlicher Zeit‘ religionsgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen, Tubingen, 1960, 130-2; M. E. Stone, ‘The Lives of the Prophets’, 
Encyclopaedia Judaica 13, cols. 1149-50.—For the theory of composition in Hebrew see C. C. 
Torrey, The Lives of the Prophets: Greek text and translation (JBL Monograph Series, 1), 
P phia, 1946, 1, 7, 16-17, 49-52; idem, The apocryphal literature, 1398-40; but the 
evidence for this theory is inconclusive (of. T. Schermann, Propheten- und Apostellegenden nebesi 
Jüngercatalogen des Dor otheus und verwandter Texte (Texte und Untersuchungen, 31. 3), Leipzig, 
1907, 122). Composition m Syrıao was advocated by I. H. Hall (‘ Notes on the '' Lives of the 
Prophets ” ’, JBL, 6/2 (Deo. 1886), 97, 102; ‘The Lives of the Prophets’, JBL, 7/1 (June 
1887), 38-9), but this seems quite unlikely. I would like to express my thanks to fessor 
Edward Ullendorff for helpful advioe in the presen of this article, and to Dr. Stefan Streloyn 
for drawing my attention to the article by Professor Lofgren (note 2). 

* For a survey of the textual evidence see A.-M. Denis, Introduction aux pseudépigraphes 
grecs d' Ancien Testament (Studia in Veteris Testamenti Psondepigraphe, 1), Lerden, 1970, 85-9. 
Of. also Graf, Geschichte d. christl. arab. Lit., 1, 212-17; O. Lofgren, ‘ An Arabio recension of 
the ‘‘ Vitae Prophetarum ” ’, Orientalia Suecana 25-6 (1976/77), Uppsala, 1978, 77-105. 

* Of. E. Nestle, ‘Die dem Epiphanius zugeschriebenen Vitae Prophetaram in doppelter 
griechischer Rezension,’ Marginalsen und Materialien, Tübingen, 1893, 15 (second pagination) , 
Torrey, The hal literature, 135; Pfeiffer, History, 66. 

4Bee J. hmann, Aethiopische Lesestücke. Inedita Aethiopica fur den Gebrauch in 
Universitäts- Vorlesungen, Leipzig, 1803, 10-13, 47, ‘ den über Jeremia’. Bachmann’s 
edition was based on two manuscripts: 1. Frankfurt, pell m 3 (17th cent.), pp. 133-5; 
2. Berlin, Peterm. u Nachtr. 42 (Di ’8 Catalogue, No. 2; 15th oent.), fol 219-20. For a 
translation see R. Basset, Les apocryphes éthiopiens traduit en francais. 1. Le lime de Baruch ei 
la légende de Jérémie, Paris, 1803, 4-5, 25-9. 
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The manuscript is copied in a fine hand attributed ky Wright to the 
fifteenth century.’ 

Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Orientabteilung, 
Peterm. II Nachtr. 42 (Dillmann’s Catalogue, No. 21, fol. 295vb and 
298ra-va. The text is described by Dillmann as ' Legenden über die 
Wunder, den Märtyrertod und das Grab des Ezeliel', and the manu- 
script dates from the fifteenth century." The outside edge of fol. 298 
has been damaged with the consequertial loss of a fair number of letters 
and some words. 

Daniel: British Library Orient. 496 (Wright's Catalogue, No. 20), 
fol. 139va-vb. The text is described by Wright as ‘« short history of 
the prophet ’, and the manuscript apparently dates from the seventeenth 
century.’ 

It will be immediately apparent from an examination of the two texts that 
they differ markedly in character. The Life of Ezekiel is relatively complete, 
whereas the Life of Daniel has been considerably abbreviated. It is theoretically 
possible that this abbreviation was undertaken at the stage of translation into 
Ethiopic, but it seems more likely that it has occurred during the course of the 
transmission of the Ethiopic text. It follows that discussion of the character 
of the Ethiopic translation will have to be based primarily on the Life of Ezekiel. 

The first point to be made is that it would seem most likely that the Ethiopic 
version is a translation from the Greek. It would, of course, elso be possible to 
think in terms of translation from a Hebrew or a Syriac text, but neither seems 
probable in this case. So far as the former is concerned, it is by no means clear 
that the Lives of the Prophets ever existed in Hebrew; but in any case there 
is nothing in these short texts which seems to me to point to the use of a Hebrew 
Vorlage. The situation with regard to the Syriac version is less clear. Thus in 
one or two places the Ethiopic and the Syriac ® have similar readings which 
differ from the Greek (see notes a, d, and » to the translation of the Life of 
Ezekiel), but none of these instances offers conclusive proof shat the Ethiopic 
is a translation from the Syriac. See, however, note g to the Ezekiel text. 
Given the difficulty of forming a decision on the basis of such brief texts as 
these, the possibility of the use by the Ethiopic translator of a Syriac version, in 
addition to a Greek one, ought no doubt to be kept open. 

By contrast, the evidence for the view that the Ethiopic version is based, at 
least for the most part, on a Greek text is much stronger. On the one hand, 
we know that whatever other versions may have been available, Greek texts 
were certainly used in the translation into Ethiopic of the Bible, Apocrypha, 
and Pseudepigrapha,® and there is no reason to think that the Lives of the 


5 See W. Wright, Catalogue of the Ethiopic manuscripts in the British Museum acquired since 
the year 1847, London, 1877, 19-20. The photogra; tographs of BL Orient. 501 and 496 (plates ı-ın) 
are te roduoed by kind permission of the British Library. 

A. Dillmann, Die Handschriften- Verzeichnisse der Königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 

Berlin, 1878, 2; Iam grateful to the Tiny authorities for kindly lying me with a copy of 

this manusorrpt. After I had identified the text as the Life of Ezekiel ad that attention 

had already been drawn to this manusoript by Nestle (Marginalien und Materialien, 52 (second 

tion)); Nestle took the en C. H. Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel, 

rpzig, 1886, 38. The Berlin manuscript is, of course, one of the two manuscripts from which 
Bachmann took his edition of the Life of Jeremiah; see note 4. 

? See Wright, Catalogue, 18. It is perhaps worth adding here that the accounts of Ezekiel 
and Daniel in the Synaxarium are quite different in content (I have consulted the text given in 
Br. Libr. Orient. 660-1; see 661, fol, 18va-19rc (Daniel) and 32rc-vb (Ezekiel)). 

* T use the recension printed. in Nestle's Grammar; see below, note 10. 

* On the subjeot of Ethiopio Bible translations see Edward Ullendcrff, Ethiopia and the 
Bible (The Schweich Leotures of the British Academy 1967), London, 1968, 31-59. 
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Prophets should be an exception. On the other hand, in the Life of Daniel we 
appear to have a mistranslation which can only be explained in terms of Greek. 
Thus in vs. 3 the Ethiopic has o2+412 1 029° : i-i ı where the Greek has 
kal ev vnorelaus Hoxnoev dd máons tpopis émbvunris. The Ethiopic £7-#78 ı 
nay’: is a not entirely natural expression, and it seems that the translator 
misunderstood the sense of doxéw which here has the meaning ‘to abstain’. 

A comparison of the Ethiopic version of the Life of Ezekiel with the Greek 
version indicates that the translation is free and periphrastic in character. There 
are a number of omissions in the Ethiopic (see notes j, ff), but in other cases the 
translator has expanded the text (see notes f, k, 1, m, o, p, T, s, v, x, cc) or con- 
siderably altered the sense of the Greek (see notes p, u, v, ll, mm, oo). But the 
possibility that some of these changes were introduced during the course of the 
transmission of the Ethiopie text needs also to be borne in mind. Granted this 
uncertainty, it may be asked how far it is possible to come to any conclusions 
&bout the recension of the Greek on which the translation was based. 

There are four major recensions of the Greek version (the Epiphanius 
recension, the Dorotheus recension, the shorter Epiphanius recension, and the 
anonymous recension),!° and of these it is the second and the fourth which have 
generally been regarded as being closest to the original Greek text. Schermann 
maintained that in the case of the minor prophets the Dorotheus recension was 
closest to the original, but he also recognized, for the collection as a whole, the 
independent value and importance of the anonymous recension, or rather of the 
oldest and best representative of this recension, Codex Marchalianus (Vatic. 
Gr. 2125), commonly known as Q (other representatives of this recension con- 
tain texts of a mixed type).!! More recently Torrey argued that all the Greek 
recensions go back to a single tradition, and that Q is the best representative 
of this tradition ;1? he accordingly made Q, which is in any case the oldest known 
witness to the Greek text, the basis of his edition. 

So far as the Ethiopic version is concerned, it seems clear that neither of the 
recensions attributed to Epiphanius was used as the basis of the translation. 
Thus although the Ethiopic version of the Life of Ezekiel shares one significant 
reading with the first Epiphanius recension (see note j), it lacks the additions 
which are characteristic of this recension. The Ethiopic text also does not follow 
the shorter Epiphanius recension. Beyond this it is difficult to make any very 
precise statement because of the corrupt and periphrastic character of the 
Ethiopic translation and because, to a great extent, the Dorotheus recension is 
closely similar to Q and the anonymous recension. The indications are, however, 
that the Ethiopic translation of the Life of Ezekiel was made from a manu- 
script with a text-type similar to Q. Two pieces of evidence suggest this, 
Firstly, the Ethiopic version of the Life of Ezekiel, like Q and the anonymous 
recension, lacks the Christian passage at the beginning of the Life which 
is found in the Dorotheus recension (Christian passages of this type are to be 
found in the Dorotheus recension in the case of all the writing prophets and 
Elijah). Secondly, there are a few (unfortunately minor) instances where it does 


19 For the text of these recensions see T. Schermann, Prophetarum Vitae Fabulosae, Indices 
Apostolorum Disciplorumqus Domini (Teubner Series), Leipzig, 1907. Schermann discussed 
the character of the recensions in his Propheten- und Apostellegenden, 1-133. See also Torrey, . 
The Lives of the Prophets, 12-14. 

11 Propheten- und Apostellegenden, 127-8.—Schoeps (Aus frühchristlicher Zeit, 130) main- 
tains that the Dorotheus recension is the most reliable, but does not go into any details. 

13 The Lives of the Prophets, 4, 7-8, 12, 15-16. Cf. Nestle, Marginalien und Materialien, 46 
(seoond pagination). 
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seem clear that the Ethiopic version is closer to Q than to the Dorotheus 
recension : 


Vs.2 Q kai aav adrdv 
Dor. xai Eapev adrov 6 rads 
Eth. a#ncP : 
Vs.9 Q eva» of xaA9ato un dvrdpwor 
Dor. decay of xaAdatoı rods “EBpaiovs, um avrapdfwor 
Eth. ZCU- ı hoe: A POAPEm- ı 
Vs. 15 Q rürv ariorw 
Dor. «àv àmeosvrov TO deu 
Eth. AAA ! A.$A9"t : 


There are other, sometimes more significant, differences besween Q and the 
Dorotheus recension in vss. 12, 14, 16, and 18, but unfortunately in those cases 
either there is no Ethiopie text, or the Ethiopic differs so msrkedly from the 
Greek that it is not possible to compare the two versions. 

It is clear that much remains uncertain about the filiation of the Ethiopic 
version and that in any case no safe conclusions can be based on the Life of 
Ezekiel alone. This is underlined by the fact that evidence From the Life of 
Daniel appears to point in a different direction. The Ethiopir version of this 
Life ends with three rather free quotations from the Book 5f Daniel; it is 
perhaps not without significance that in the case of two of these (see notes u 
and v) similar, but by no means identical, quotations are to be found in the 
additional material at the beginning of the Dorotheus recension of the Life of 
Daniel.!3 

I now give the text and a translation of the two Lives. For the sake of 
convenience I have appended to the translations the verse numbers employed 
by Torrey. Although I have compared the Ethiopic text with the four Greek 
recensions mentioned above and with the Syriac version, I have not normally 
thought it worth referring in the notes to anything more than t3e evidence of Q. 
Thus, unless further defined, ‘ Gr.’ means the text of Q as edited by Torrey ;14 
‘Ep.’ is the Epiphanius recension,!5 and ‘ Syr.' the recensicn of the Syriac 
version printed in Nestle’s Grammar.!* In the case of Ezekiel I have reproduced 
the text of BL 501 (= British Library Orient. 501) as it stands and have 
appended to the text a list of the variants attested by Berl (= Berlin, Peterm. 
Il Nachtr. 42); the great majority of these variants are not particularly signifi- 
cant, but in vss. 17 and 19 the evidence of Berl enables us to reconstruct a 
better Ethiopic text, and this has been followed in the translation. Elsewhere 
the translation of the Life of Ezekiel diverges from BL 501 only in one or two 
minor respects. 


[176rb] naviPlsA * ILE 8 HUPAA ! hk i APER ı 
AELA 1 Ag?hUG7- 5 OP 1: NPE I ANLA 1: Q7 : 
T2$00 1 PAHI 1 FINE 1 Alt Bod 1: QU? 9 OP Phe 1 Rt 
NAG 1 "dw Lo 3 ADA : AN ANA 1 60: CAP hoes 

5 LLP RO ı he» ı A £094. 1 AIL TE 5» oC? 1 OF : 
Unc 1 aeg £ s Ah à OPN, 1 49? 1 OACEHHL 1 ANE : 
AANICIP » o [176va] ad s Wh : 032 1: hof hho: 


13 For the text see Schermann, Prophetarum Vitae, 49. 

14 The Lives of the Prophets. 

15 For the text of the Lives of Exekiel and Daniel in this recension see Schermann, Prophetarum 
Vitae, 11-17. 

1* E, Nestle, Syriac grammar (English edition, 1889). 
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32 MB hawt 
Variant readings attested by Berlin MS. Or. Peterm. II Nachtr. 42 


1 WaPAA 1 e+ Ber] Teg.: 01€ 9 1-2 APEE 1 ALA 1 (sic) Mh: 

3 (i : 3 aW? ı 4 rir: 4-5 Al: — LL Rom ı Berl oan: 

PLP Rom 1 YLE 6 Uc. Berl omits 6 mas 8 AASB: 

8 hoy : Berl omits 8 MAP AA ı Berl? omits o 1 9 hone 

9-10 arbo s Oh 10 (8: 11 AEP : 12 ANA: Berl 
omits 12 LOAP ı 13 gr 3 Agar- ı 13 hhz! ONL : 

16 LoT} Pa ı 17 wh; : Berl 298, 1 hows hy : 17 Ada: 18 dH 1 
18 muna 1 Berl adds à Age : 18 yahoo: » MADRS ı 22 ^fLu- : 
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Of Ezekiel the prophet. (1) Ezekiel was from the district of Sarayda,® of 
the priests. And he died in the land of Babylon ^ where he had baen led captive, © 
and he prophesied many things to the house of Judah there.d (2) And a man 
who had been put in charge of the people of Israel ® killed him when he saw 
that he was rebuking them, (telling them) not to worship graven images.! 
(3) And they buried him in the country of Muyad,® in the tomb of Shem and 
Arpachshad, the fathers of Abraham. (4) Now it (was) a double tomb,» for (as) 
his brothers (had done) so Abraham made (a tomb) in Hebron and likewise he 
made the tomb of Sarah.! (5) For it is called ‘double’ because the tomb is 
hollowed out.) (8) And for a long time the prophet remained in the land in 
(a state of) purity,* and many turned to him because of his teaching.! (9) And 
when the Babylonians saw that they tured (to him), they were afraid that he 
would cause them to rebel,™ and they came to kill him.” (10) And the prophet 
prayed, and the water between them stood like a wall.° And the prophet 
crossed beyond the water as he fled from Babylon.P And through the prayer 
of the prophet-all those who pursued him 4 died and became like Pharaoh and 
his chariots before Moses. (11) And there was a famine upon Israels And 


a Syr. ‘Sarida’; Gr.‘ Sarira’. 

b Gr. “the Chaldeans ’. 

c Gr. ‘in the time of the captivity ’. 

d Berl attaches ‘there’ to what follows (see note e); Syr. to those of the 
house of Judah’; Gr. ‘to those who (were) in Judea’, 

e Berl ‘ And there a man who had been put in charge of the people of Israel ' ; 
Syr. ‘ And the one who had been appointed head of the people of Israel there ’ ; 
Gr. ‘ And the leader of the people of Israel there’. 

1 Gr. ‘ who had been rebuked by him for his worship of idols’. 

€ Gr. Maovp, assumed by Torrey to be corrupt for Naovp (‘ Nahor’). 
Eth. «yg ı is perhaps ‘the Medes’. The confusion of d and r can only be 
explained from a Syriac Vorlage. 

h Gr. ‘ And the tomb is a double cave’. 

1 Eth. has a double reading; Gr. ‘ for in its likeness Abraham also made the 
tomb of Sarah in Hebron.’ 

1 because the tomb is hollowed out; simifarly Ep. ‘ because it is hollowed 
out (Opvkróv)'; other recensions ‘ because it is winding (eQuxróv)'. Gr. has 
in addition ‘ and (there is) an upper chamber hidden from the ground, and it 
is hung in the rock above the ground. (6) This prophet gave a sign to the people 
that they should pay attention to the river Chebar; (7) when it failed, they 
should expect the sickle of desolation to the end of the earth; and when it was 
full, the return to Jerusalem.’ 

X Gr. ‘ And the holy (man) dwelt there’. 

1 because of his teaching: lacking in Gr.; BL 501 omits ‘his’. 

m Gr. * And once, when a crowd had gathered to him, the Chaldeans were 
afraid that they would rebel ’. 

? Berl * and they came to kill them’; Gr. “and they cam» upon them to 
kill (them) ’. 

° Gr. ‘ And he made the water stand still *. 

P Gr. * that they might flee to the other side’. 

3 Berl ‘them’. 

T Gr. * And those of the enemy who ventured to pursue were drowned.’ 

® And there... Israel: lacking in Gr. 
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through the prayer of the prophet he gave them fish as their sustenance, and 
the souls of many who had died by the sword of their enemies came to life again." 
(12) And through the prayer of the prophet the corpses of the people of Israel 
rose (from the dead), and after this the rulers and the princes of Babylon 
approached him in great fear and trembling—all (approached) the prophet as 
they saw the signs which occurred." (13) And they said to the prophet, ‘We 
are lost and have no hope," for we have seen the signs and the miracle of the 
corpses which became alive.’ And the prophet said to them, ‘ Does not Israel 
have hope in this world and in the one which is to come?’ * (14) While those 
enemies were (present) (#),¥ he told = the people of Israel everything which 82 
was happening in Jerusalem >» in the temple. (15) And while he was speaking 
with them,°¢ the holy spirit seized him and took him to Jerusalem,@d and he 
reprovedee those who did not believe.'! (17) [And] he admonished in 88 Babylon 
the tribes of Dan and Gad Ih who rebelled ! against the Lord by persecuting !! 
those who kept his law.** (18) And he performed a great miracle for them and 


t BL 501 omits “as their sustenance’; Gr. ‘ Through prayer he provided 
for them ample sustenance in fish (which came to be caught) of their own 
accord ’. 

u Gr. “and to many who were dying he offered the consolation that life was 
coming from God.’ 

v Eth. (and particularly Berl) is perhaps to be translated ‘... the rulers and 
the princes of Babylon (were) in great fear and trembling; all approached the 
prophet as they saw ...’; Gr. differs considerably in this verse, ‘ When the 
people were being destroyed by (their) enemies, he went to the leaders, and being 
frightened by the signs they ceased.’ 

Y Gr. “Then he said to them, “ Are we lost? Has our hope perished? ” ’ 
Other Greek witnesses, ‘Then Israel said, “ We are lost. Our hope has 
perished.” ’ 

xfor we ... to come: Gr. ‘And through the sign of the dead bones he 
persuaded them that there is hope for Israel both here and in the (world) to 
come.’ 

Y Eth. obscure, and one or more words have apparently been lost; Gr. Q 
‘While he was there’; Gr. Ep. ‘While he was there in the land of the 
Chaldeans ’. 

z Gr. ‘ showed ’. 

88 everything which: so Eth. and Gr. Ep.; other Greek witnesses ‘ what’. 

bb Gr. adds ‘ and’. 

ce And while... with them: lacking in Gr. 

dd Gr. ‘ He was carried off from there and came to Jerusalem ’. 

ee Gr. ‘for the reproof of ’. 

tt Gr. has in addition, ‘ (16) Like Moses he saw the pattern of the temple, 
its walls and broad surroundings, as Daniel also said that it should be built.’ 

se [And] he admonished in: so Berl; BL 501 defective; Gr. ‘and he 
judged in’. Eth. perhaps reflects a Greek voudereiv. 

hh the tribes of Dan and Gad: so Gr. and the partly damaged Berl; the 
copyist of BL 501 misread A1. 1 49 1 DIF 1 a8 AILLI 1 DNS 1. 

U Gr. ‘ because they acted impiously ’. 

Mby persecuting: so Berl; Gr. ‘ persecuting’; BL 501 ‘and those who 
were persecuting ’. 

kk his law: so Berl; Gr. ‘the law’; BL 501 ‘the commandments of the 
Lord’. 
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killed all the serpents for them for the sake of their children and for the sake of 
their animals. (19) And he predicted to them and said, ‘My people will not 
return from here to their land if they do not return to the Lord.’ mm (20) And the 
one who killed the prophet was from their community,?? because he taught 
them the law of the Lord % for ever and ever, amen. Ezekiel prophesied this 
in the twentieth year, four hundred and seventy-seven years before the coming 
of our Lord in the flesh. Praise (be) to the Lord who was born from Mary in the 
flesh, and may he graciously bestow upon us his kindness and mercy without 
ceasing for the sake of Mary, his mother, doubly virgin, full of grace, for ever 
&nd ever, amen, amen. f 

I1 Gr. differs, ‘a great wonder upon them in that the serpents consumed 
their children and all their animals.’ 

mm Translation follows Berl (but Berl adds at the end ‘their God’); in 
BL 501 Aga : has been misread as Abo: and several words omitted by 
homoioteleuton (‘ He ceased prophesying to them and said they should return 
to the Lord’); Gr. differs, ‘And he predicted that because of them (sc. the 
tribes of Dan and Gad) the people would not return to their land, but would 
remain in Media until the end of their going astray.’ It is interesting to observe 
in both Eth. and Syr. the use of the root gdm. 

an Gr. ‘ And the one who killed him was from them’. 

90 Gr. differs, ‘for they opposed him all the days of his life Berl and Gr. 
end here. 
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(1) Daniel the prophet was from the tribe of Judah and from the royal 
family; * the name of his father was Semyu, and the name of his mother 
Milanas,» (2) and the Jews thought him a eunuch.^ (3) And he remained 


re 
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mourning 4 over Jerusalem ® and laboured with much fasting;! and he was 
beautiful in appearance and a lover of the Lord.8 (4-18) He it was who prayed 
for Nebuchadnezzar until the Lord restored him to his human state.» (19) And 
he did many things more remarkable than this with regard to the kings of 
Persia ! which were not written down in scripture.) (20) And he died in that 
place * and was buried in the mountain ! of the kings with honour and glory.™ 
(21) And this righteous (man) informed them about the mountain which (rises) 
above Babylon: when the fire begins to burn, this (will be) the end of the 
whole earth; ° but when it flows towards the north,? (the people) 4 will return 
to their land." (22) And thus 5 this holy (man) slept in peace.* 


5 Gr. * He was from the tribe of Judah, of a family prominent in the royal 
service ’. 

>the name of his father ... Milanas: lacking in Gr. which instead reads, 
“but while he was still a child he was taken from Judea to the land of the 
Chaldeans.’ 

* Vs. 2. Eth. has abbreviated the fuller text represented by Gr. 

d Gr. ‘He mourned greatly ’. 

e Gr. Q ‘the city’, but other Gr. MSS ‘ Jerusalem’ or ‘the city of Jeru- 
salem ’. 

t Gr. ‘and in fasting abstained from every kind of desirable food’. Eth 
LTPIL 1 Nags reflects the Greek év vnoreiaıs noxnoev but the translator 
misunderstood the sense of doxéw in the present context. 

8 Gr. ‘he was lean in appearance, but beautiful in the grace of the Most 
High’. 

à Eth. summarizes in this one sentence the story of Nebuchadnezzar which 
occupies vss. 4-18 of Gr. 

1 Gr. ‘ And for the other kings of the Persians he did many wonderful things ’. 

Jin scripture: lacking in Gr. (Ep. has ‘in this book; but they are written 
in the Book of Daniel’). 

kin that place: Gr. ‘there’. 

1 mountain: Gr. ‘cave’ or ‘tomb’. The copyist of Eth. wrote £4: 
instead of +n! or osAd : under the influence of the occurrence of £41c : 
in vs. 21. 

m with honour and glory: Gr. ‘ on his own in glory’. 

a Gr. ‘And he appointed a sign in the mountains which (rise) above 
Babylon’; Gr. has in addition ‘ when the mountain on the north smokes, the 


end of Babylon will come’. 
o Gr. “but when it burns as if with fire, the end of the whole earth (will 
come) ’. 


P north: so Eth., but the word should perhaps be translated ‘south’ 
(of. Gr.); for these contrary meanings of £ft: see Dillmann, Lezicon, col. 
1106. 

3 Supplied from Gr. 

"Lit. ‘place’. Gr. ‘If the mountain on the south flows with water, the 
people will return to their land’. Gr. has in addition ‘ but if it flows with blood, 
the slaughter (wrought by) Beliar will be on the whole earth’. 

8 thus: lacking in Gr. 

t Gr. ends here. 

His prophecy says, ‘I saw the Son of Man ascend above the clouds of 
heaven; and he came to the Ancient of Days, and dominion and authority 


were given to him.’ " 
052. . {823% 


oer cam 4 
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It says, ‘I saw a mountain cut out without hands, and it struck the feet of 
the idol which Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream, and crushed into pieces the 
clay, and the iron, and the bronze, and the gold, and the silver; and they became 
like the chaff of the summer threshing floor, and a strong wind blew, and no 
trace of them could be found. But the stone grew and filled the whole earth.’ v 

And it says, ‘I saw the Ancient of Days, and the hair of his head (was) white 
like wool; and the Son of Man came to him on the clouds of heaven * and 
together with those who have remained.’ The prophecy (is) written in scripture. 


u A free quotation of parts of Dan. 7:13-14. 

Y A free quotation of Dan. 2: 34-5; the text differs in a number of respecte 
from that given in the Ethiopic Old Testament. 

w A free quotation of parts of Dan. 7: 9 and 13. 


A PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION OF THE TOMARA 
TISBI’T OF EMPEROR ZÄR’A YA'HQOB OF ETHIOPIA 


By GETATOHEw HaiLE 


1.0. Our information to date about the possible existence of a work known as 
Tomarä tasba’t, or * Epistle of Humanity ', by Emperor Zär’a Ya'eqob (1434-68) 
comes from the works of the Emperor himself. It is important that we study 
closely his description of this work in order to determine whether the contents 
of a given manuscript could be at least part of the so-called Tomard tosbo't, or 
mede, THN s i 


1.1. The first reference to the Tomard tasba’t occurs in the Masahafa borhan 
where the Emperor lays down a penal law for whoever is found practising any 
type of divinations and superstitions : + 


There are many divinations which the people of Ethiopia practise, each in 
his country, which distract one from the worship of God, as Gudit taught 
them who in turn learnt from Satan: when a girl is put in the beauty 
chamber,? on the day she is tattoed and on the day she delivers [a child]; 
also when a [male] baby is born, on the day of his circumcision and on the 
day of his matrimony. They also make sacrifice[s] to Satan on hills and 
mountains. There are those who make divinations® with dog’s blood, 
donkey’s milk, with bugs, fleas, lice and with hyenas. There are many 
transgressions similar to this, and more, as is written in the Tomard tosbo't.* 


1.2. The next reference to the Tomard tasbo’t is found also in the Mdsahafa 
barhan : 5 


Furthermore, our king Zür'a Ya‘oqob, named Qvüstántinos, was diligent in 
destroying the idols and the divinations which were with the people of 
Ethiopia who lived worshipping idols and practising superstition; with 
women: at the beginning of their menstruation, on the day of their 


* MB2, pp. 51-2. For abbreviations and full referenoe see Bibliography. 

2 The Ga‘az text has -f716h7T, which does not make sense, as the editors also noted. I think 
it is corrupted from 4-2} as in Esther 2:12. 

3 The word £T«4Pav- is rightly questioned by Ricci (MBI, p. 30, n. 2). Ullendorff (1908 : 
100) and Dillmann (1884 : 39) prefer the variant contained in the codex of Berlin: £T :3an(, 
a non-Ge'az word which does not fit either the construction of the sentence (with a prepositional 
object) or the practice, gäbir, of magic. I take *«4P[igv, the perfect of our £d haon as a 
variant of Ai T shop with probably a fine difference. Involved in such an aot are the diviner, 
the querent and probably also the problem of the querent and the objects whioh the diviner 
uses (dog's blood, donkey’s milk, ete.). Each one of these could be a subject, an object, or a 
prepositional phrase of a verb derived from 4/q 8m. One needs a sufficient body of literature 
to see what the different derived forms are and how they are used. At least there is PAJP, 
and Affe may not be the verb from which ev PATTA (translated in paragraph 1.2) is 
immediately derived. In fact it is not always clear what the subject of Aft PAoa is, the diviner 
or the querent. The grammatical relationship between emf PATY and (gary is not all that 
clear in the sentence: (DePw QC 1 VAG 1 NAPAR ı ATPAF 1 DaF, ı 
LAR 1 hr PAV + AALMNT » (MM2, p. 49, 11. 25-6). 

* My own English translation. Unless I feel it necessary to do otherwise, I give my own 
English version of the Go'ez texts I consult, sometimes even of the biblical texte. 

* MB2, pp. 172-3; see also Wendt (1934: 12). 

© Or * at their first menstruation °. 
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matrimony and on the day of their [child’s] delivery; and with men: on 
the day of their birth, their circumcision, their matrimony and their 
tonsure; (He has destroyed divinations from the man who has practised 
it openly. As for him who is practising in secret, God will take revenge 
for him) and many other superstitions which the people cf Ethiopia used 
to practise as is written in the Tomarä tosbo't. 


1.3. The last reference to the Tomara tasba’t known to me in the works of the 
Emperor is found in his Mägahafä milad in an account by the Emperor of an 
alleged attempt by Galawdewos, the prince, to overthrow the sovereign and 
assume the throne. Gälawdewos and his (half) brother ‘Amdä Maryam are 
accused by the Emperor of seeking help from many kinds of diviners in pursuit 
of their plot in which they were encouraged by their mothers : ? 


God made us king on this orthodox throne of the kingdom so that we may 
root out all worshippers of idols. But Gälawdewos and ‘Amdä Maryam, 
the sons of the queens, were persuaded by their mothers [to visit] the 
dàsk, the g”adale and the fäfänt, the mägawaze, the dino and male and 
female sorcerers; they forced them even to make a sacrifice of sin to 
Satan. Coming to him together in one night, all the däs«, the mdqawoze 
and the täfänt said to him, ‘ A king we have made you, but let a word? 
come out of your mouth.’ Gälawdewos said to them, * Now, ask [what you 
want] from me.’ The sorcerers said, ‘Give us ° the Tomarä tosbo't and 
give us!" the Mdsshafa berhan also to burn up: one at the market of 
Degno and the other at the market of Müsün. A word came out of the 
mouth of Gälawdewos saying, ‘ Let this covenant be with you.’ H 


2.0. On the basis of some of these and possibly other pieces of information, 
Kurt Wendt, the leading authority on Zare-Jakob-Schrifttum, includes the 
T'omará tasba’t among ‘ the eight books’ !? that could have been written by the 
Emperor, possibly through his court scribe.* This information places the 
composition of a T'omarà tasbs’t at the Emperor's palace beyond doubt.!4 


7 MM2, pp. 95-6; and Wendt (1934: 13 f.). 

* The translation of this sentence given by Taddesse Tamrat (1972: 243), i.e. ‘... so that 
we may disperse all idol-worshippers ’, does not, I believe, refleot the original Ga‘az message. 

* 1,6. ‘a pro 

10j,e. * Pa ari PN 

11 'Taddesse Tamrat misunderstood, I believe, the message of the Ga‘az text of this paragraph 
when he said: ‘ [Zar’a Ya‘aqob] singles out one of his sons, Galawdéwos, for hs ving ceremonious! 
burned copies of ‘‘ Tomard-Tisbi’t " (sio) and ** Maghafd- Birhan " at a witsheraft ceremony ', 
Taddesse Tamrat (1972: 284). There was no burning of books at the ‘ ceremony ’. 

71 Wendt (1934: 3). See also Dillmann (1884: 26) and Tank Z (1893: 76 f.). 

13 Or ‘ Hofklerus’. See Wendt’s introduction to MMT. 

14 These pieces of information cannot be compared with what is noted by Wendt (1934: 3), 
about a possible work called Senu‘ ndgdr. The existence of such a work is probably based on an 
attempt by Wendt to get more out of a certain statement quoted by him here In tho statement : 
neon ı AHH! MPRA ı (1&7-0 1 710C, the last phrase—N Ró ı 7IC—is not comparable 
with the phrase q*(vr : Mm 1 TAT ı quoted in paragraphs 1.1 ani 1.2 above. Here 
ıt could simply mean: ‘ He ordered and punished severely like this’. Since it represents an 
impersonal, 77€. oan be left out of the sentence. See also DAHNPa»- ı (Rd “order them 
firmly’ or 'befehlet ihnen eindringlich’, Wendt (1934, text p. 14 and transl, p. 261); 
APIT 389799 1 72h 1 (087-0. ‘Why do you not torture your body severely?’ 
Ta‘agsbo mastir, EMML 1480, fol. 108v. The tautological infinitive or the maf'ül mutlaq can 
also be expressed in such phrases as taph. : NR- 1 FOPA : * guard yourself, therefore, 
very strictly’. Ibid., fol. 107v; 2Lm37Fam ı ARTS 1 hye : ‘They may punish them 
severely ', Dillman (1884: 45). However, it is quite possible that Emperor Zár'a Ya‘aqob had 


y 
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2.1. One may conclude from these reports first, that the Tomard tosba't was 
written before the Mdsahafa berhan, and before the Mäsahafa milad and Hohatä 
zähay, for, as Wendt also noted, the two works mention Tomarä tosbo't. Con- 
versely, no reference anticipates these works in the Tomara tasbo’t. Secondly, 
the Tomard tasba’t must have been a major work dealing extensively with the 
different magical and superstitious practices in Ethiopie as known during the 
days of Emperor Zär’a Ya'eqob. 
3.0. A substantial part of a manuscript in the collection of the Ethiopian 
Manuscript Microfilm Library, Addis Ababa/Collegeville (— EMML), numbered 
1480, seems to agree largely with the desoription in the preceding paragraph. 
It contains a limited presentation of the different types of magical practices 
and superstitions of the Ethiopians. In this respect the Masahafa borhan has at 
times more information than any part of EMML 1480.15 Some types of 
magicians or diviners and their practices are not mentioned at all in EMML 1480, 
such as those alleged by the Mdsahafa borhan as having been detailed in the 
Tomarä tasba’t, as we saw in the three quotations above and elsewhere in the 
Masahafa mslad. 

The Mässhafä barhan is casually mentioned, if only once, in EMME 1480 
(fol. 95r) : 


Having heard this, O honoured people who have received a new name 
through Mässhafa barhan, you must obey the order of Thomas the 
Apostle . . .17 


3.1. However, as we shall soon see, of the five homilies which are contained 
in EMML 1480 and which I believe to belong to the writings of Emperor 
Zāra Ya'eqob, three are wholly devoted to condemning fdng"alayan, marayan, 
dino and däsk, and those who seek advice from them. (Of the remaining two, 
one is a treatise on the e»AhA [MS sand] ' form’, ‘ appearance’, ‘ body’ of 
God, and the other a treatise on the theology of the Trinity.) 

3.2. That none of the homilies in EMML 1480 mentions the name T'omarü 
tosbo't in, its introduction strikes as odd those who are familiar with the com- 
position of the Mügshafà borhan and Mdgohafa milad, where almost every dorsan 
mentions the title of the book. However, unlike the other contents of EMML 
1480, all three homilies have a similar introduction (see the quotation in 


composed many books and homilies which have yet to be discovered. A manuscript that lists 
(Ga‘az) books of Ethiopia, EMML 1601, attributes a certain Masahafd sage to him. oped, 1 


RL: A2 HCG! PO OPTI 1 OLAS 1 POPE 1 PAT EMML 1601, fol. 14r. 
And as shall be indicated, most of the contents of EMMI 1480 seem to have been composed by 
the Emperor or at least at his court. I also strongly suspect that the homily about our Lady Mary 
entitled ‘The white bird with the silver wings and golden torso’ in Masehafd mastir of Abba 
Giyorgis was composed. at his court. A similar but very short homily on the role of Our Lad, 
Mary in our Salvation (EMML 1581, fols. 85v-86v), is also asoribed to Zar'a Ya‘agob. For still 
more Works TEE to Emperor Zára Ya‘agob, see Dillman (1884:6, n. 3); and Tank Z 
1898 : 76, 70 f.). 
15 In EMML 1480, there are no horrible stories such as that oonoerning the custom of 
guarding the virginity of a girl in eastern and western Ethiopia as told in MBI, pp. 151-3, or 
the story of the young man from Damot who killed his father and ate his liver to inherit his land, 
M32, pp. 49 £, or the story of the däsk from Hnddgabtan who said that his creator was Wadm 
Gannals, ibid., p. 51. 

1* MM2, p. 49. g**edale, $29»! and mägawsze are not mentioned anywhere in EMMT 1480. 

1 gu i ALIN : hail HET AA v8 Bee : fo» 1 a 1: (oz. : 
ACY : ELADNI : Fl : TAHR 1 AFIA 1: HPCE n Then follows the quotation from 
the Sinodos [T&fáé&iohu waludanä] No. 10, CBA 2; MBI, p. 160; Ludolf (1691: 817). The 
expression Másohafd berkan may, of course, refer to the Gospel of Christ and sama haddisä, or 
‘a new name’, to Christianity. 
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paragraph 6.1 below) and the following statement from the concluding part of 
one establishes beyond doubt that at least this part of manuscript in review 
belongs to the Tomarä tosbo't of Emperor Zär’a Ya'oqob (fol. 95r) : 18 


Our king Zür'a Ya'eqob, with the regal name Qwästänfinos, wrote this book 
starting in the month of Nähase of the year in which God called him to 
keep his people and to administer his house 1°—he ascended his throne on 
the 26th day of the month of Sdne ®°—and called it Tomarä tosbo't; and 
the meaning of the term is concerning the worship of God in a heart pure 
of the filth of the idol of this world who is the magician’ 


3.3. Though Tomarä tasba’t is not mentioned by name, its description in the 
first homily is very similar to what is quoted above (fol. 56v) : 22 


But you, Christian, do not listen to the magician but go according to the 
teaching of this book ; the book, whose content is drawn from the eighty-one 
canonical scriptures, deals with the worship of God in a pure heart free of 
superstition and with a reproach to the magicians who are called Jews and 
idolators... 


4.0. The manuscript *? is described in my Catalogue in greater detail,™ but its 
parts have to be pointed out here in order to determine which of them might 
constitute the Tomarä tasbe’t: according to the colophons, this manuscript has 
texts written most probably at the command of the Emperor and in fact 


AWE! RAG! Ach 7297 1 HCA 1 LOLA ad 10772 5h 1 40m IMA 
ALE APOC tht 1 NGT : aa Pa ATL Add. C ı AGEN! hht : Aran : 
ht 0516 AN: o7 (20 1 0927) hr ADC : AE: oder? : 72 : MI : 
TANAH 1 DAVA : PA! (AT : APAN 1 0HLATIAC NAT 1 78m 9 A797 : Cade : 
MPENN SAP 1 HOR! MIRA, 5 

10 Náhase 1426 2.0. (= July/August 1434). 

3026 Sane 1426 n.o. (= 20 June a.p. 1434). A contemporary Ste p hanite writer gi 
25 Sane for the day of the celebration of the a of the Emperor, 4, fols. 48v 49r. 
It is ‚possible that the oelebration used to take more than one day. 

One of the homilies in the Mdsshafd barhan, MB1, p. 108, has been described more or less in 
this fashion. 

2 martoi : NEESI ATAPOP : AMIRA. 3 &A 1 het OPP VCH HI i 
PRENTE a mi: PRA I AATTEENA 1 OWE 1 Ag RR PRAET 1 7) a HEIC ı 
NATH! APANE 1 AAMLANAC : 072-0 1 ATI AFNA bad APAPADE : 16% 5 
ONT : HALF 1 AMTRAFT 1 AA 1 TAPE 1 ALUP 1 menajgargt . 

13 52 x 35 om., 2 cols., 128 + 1 folios, c. 31 (but sometimes up to 41) lines to a spokane) 
The present whereabouts of the original manuscript has not yet been established at the time 
when this article was being propa pared. In a alıp prepared at the time of ite miorofilming, Bergew 
Hable Sellassie places it m Absadi Monastery. in Saraye, Eritrea, whereas in his checklist 
(Bulletin of Ethiopian Manuscripts of EMM L, ıv, 3, 1877, 9), he (Sergew) notes that it is at the 
Institute of Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa. Another alip Aa, I think is reliable, is attached 
at the last folio with the note: ePZ'h4. ! AVC (sio) LANE 1 FCLP ı Bh, S(D,M) 18. 
Beté Maryam, where Yostınos (of the third entry, fole. 44r-47r) was a teacher, a not be 
confused with Däbrä Maryam. Beta Maryam might have been either one of the six churches of 
the oity of Zar'a Ya‘aqob Nait 1 $412 : NCAELTT : RA 1 VAD 1 mdt : hte : 
EMML 1480, fol. 109r, or an educational community centre also at the palace which the Emperor 
once mentions casually towards the end of his Ta‘agabo mastir as NILE ı FCLP ı UO? 


(FH) ; Dabra Maryam, on the other hand, is another name for the Absadi Monastery. Absadi 
was the follower of Ewostatewos and the founder of the Monastery which bears his name. See 
also Cerulli (1964: 77, n. 4). If this manusoript, though com: earlier, had been copied at 
the monastery as the note on fol. 128r suggests (seo n. 29) this must have happened. r the 
council of Dabrá Motmaq, as that monastery was a stronghold of the Ewostateyosites, Taddesee 
Tamrat (1972 : 230) ; idem (1966 : 111). 

34 Catalogue of Ethiopian Manuscripts Microfilmed for EM M L, xv. 
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copied during his time. The prayers in it are for him, and the hand is that of 
the fifteenth century : 


1. Fols. Ir-6r: A homily in honour of St. Gabriel. Incomplete at the begin- 
ning and insufficiently legible.25 

2. Fols. 6r-43v: History of the Patriarchs of the Old Testament, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. 

3. Fols. 44r-47r: Gadla Yostinos with three miracles of the Saint, to be read 
on 18 Nähase. 

4. Fols. 48r-52v : A homily to be read on the feast day of John the Evangelist, 
4 Torr. 

5. Fols. 53r-96v : Three homilies to be read on the feast days of the Apostles 
and the Evangelists (and which I consider to be the T'omard tosbo't) : 


(a) Fols. 53r-65v: Bartholomew, 1 Mäskäräm; Matthew, 12 Tagemt; 
Luke, 22 Tagamt; Philip, 18 Hadar; and Andrew, 4 Tahsas. Incom- 
plete at the end, but probably only one folio is missing. 

(b) Fols. 66r-83v: John the Evangelist, 4 Torr; James, son of Alphaeus, 
10 Yakkatet ; Matthias, 8 Mäggabit ; James, son of Zebedee, 17 Miyazya ; 
and Mark, 30 [Miyazya). 

(c) Fols. 84r-96v: Peter and Paul, 5 Hamle; Thomas, 26 Gonbot; Thad- 
daeus, 2 Hamle; Nathaniel, 16 [Hamle]; and James, brother of Our 
Lord, 18 [Hamle]. 


6. Fols. 96v-106r: A homily in honour of Saturday to be read on the first 
Sunday of each month and on the Sunday of Pag"men. 
7. Fols. 107r-109v: Té‘agabo mastır.2° 
8. Fols. 109v-114r: Masahafa bahrsy also called Salotä zàyt.*" 
9. Fols. 114r-127r: Ra’sya tä’ammar or ‘ Vision of John, son of Thunder, 
about the Miracles of Mary ’.#8 
10. Fol. 127: The hymn to St. Mary, known by its inciptt: yoweddasawwa 
mäla’akt là-Maryam, or ‘ The angels praise Mary ’. 
11. Fol 127v: Hatl Mary, or Salama Gabro’el mal ak. 


4.1. One difficulty is that the two colophons copied on the last folio of the 
manuscript suggest that the whole manuscript is Tomarä tosbo't. The very last 
colophon, which provides information on the place of its production, is partly 
damaged.*® The other is quite well preserved (fol. 128r) : 3° 


Pray for our king Zür'a Ya‘eqob, named QWästäntinos, [sovereign] of the 


3 But definitely British Museum Add. 16,255, fols. 1-8; Dillmann (1847, xr, 48). 
% Conti Rossini (1943: 148-66). 


7 HAOAT ı O2h4. 1 AWE 1 PX dh. 1 ANCL 1770775 3 HCÀ 1 £64 HEAPS : 


*üm am ! OPER 1 Y Good ı 097) 27h 1 (fol. 113v). “Our king Zár'a Ya'oqob 
named Qrastanfinos compiled and wrote this Mäsohafa bahroy at the end of the eighth year of 
his zs "Ste also Dıllmann (1884, 61, n. 4). 

28 All the four homilies are included. 


7 Reb 1) d 1 oua. : mode i CED)HONT 1: Nan ) PEAT: NLN :) 
MH ul ASA) ARKEL 1 APH! (RE) 1 wodny n =s n (fol. 1287). 

9? A 1 AFTY 1 HCA 1 £040 ı BEALE : RAMIMTA § (AEH © FAT i 
HAR AZ) 1 IT 3 MAE PONT : PAG NT LAET : CTöT 1 ho? 1 £8 CÓ ı 
APAL 1 0779) 274: DADA (sio) LEKE 1 AP 1 0 OP £. OCP 1: (0 0A (9? 1) 
ALET PEAT 0(mie PFD 1: (Ah)hA« 1 Gær) (1 0) N977£ 4 I 0x77 £44 : 
(LER 1! ALTAN 1 125771 1 AGA GAP s Nn n 
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kingdom who had this Tomarä tosbo't writben,? being zealous for the 
Orthodox Faith, to abolish from the land of his kingdom all [kinds] of 
transgression.? May [God] write his name on the golden pillar in the holy, 
heavenly Jerusalem. And in this [world], may he let him reign for tens of 
thousands of years; may the kingship never depart from his children and 
the children of his children for ever and ever. Amen. 


4.2. Many guesses can be hazarded : are several books bound together ? Is the 
last folio misplaced ? Could Tomarä tosbo't be the name for a collection of 
works partly composed and partly selected hy the Emperor from the existing 
literature ? Did the copyists make a mistake in giving the title T’omarä tosbo't 
to the whole manuscript they copied ? 

4.3. Strictly speaking, only the three homilies D(a)-(c) (fols. 53r-96v) should 
be called ‘ Libro degli incantesimi ',93 or Z'omard tasbo't, or a work that deals 
with ‘the worship of God in a heart pure of the filth of the idol of this world 
who is the magician ’,*4 although the other two homilies, i.e. 4 (fols. 48r-52v) 
and 6 (fols. 96v-106r), are not copied with a dividing sign markedly different 
from those that divide the three homilies from each other.?5 There is no reason 
to include the Gadl of St. Yostinos (fols. 44r-47r) in a Tomard tosbo't or Epistle 
sent out to the churches of Ethiopia to fight superstition, even if the saint 
might possibly have been the teacher of the Emperor." The other entries, 
numbered 1-2 and 7-11 here, speak for themselves, although I now believe 
that all but the last two, i.e. 10 and 11, were at least composed at the Emperor's 
court.9? 

4.4. These three homilies, besides being dedicated to the Apostles, as indicated 
above, alone of all the contents of EMML 1480 can be called treatises against 
magical and superstitious practices. All three are written in a similar style; 
throughout the three homilies the author repeatedly reminds the faithful that 
a magician is a Jew and an idolator Agu-£: ı moomgg ® as described by the 


31 Or ‘ be copied’. This could be a reference to an order he may have given that at least 
big churches and monasteries should receive a copy of his work. 

m The purpose given here is very similar to that found in the quotations in paragraphs 1.2 
and 1.3. 
33 Guidi (1932: 52). 

54 See paragraph 3.2 above. 

38 The fourth entry, or the homily in honour of St. John the Evangelist, begins on a new 
page (fol. 48r) Lut with a very simple design in the top margin. Fol. 53r, where the first of the 
three homilıes starte, is also a new page but with a more elaborated illustration in tho top margin, 
algo running horizontally, from the top to the middle of the folio on all the three margins of the 
two columns. Fol. 66r has no decorative design; the second of the three homilies starts on this 
new pose pose. because the preceding page is used— but ıs illustrated like fol. 68r. The 
homily 1n honour of Saturday does not start on a separate folio; it starts on the second. column 
of the page where the last of the three homilies ends, with a simple design that stretches only 
across the of the second column. 

** Kinefe-Rigb Zelleke (1975: 99, No. 187). In the Synazary (18 Nähase), there is a Yostinos 
who was famous for living on top of a mountam and for knowing some parts of the Bible—the 
Psalter, the Book of Prophets and the Epistles by heart, Budge (1926: 1230). The mountain 
could be Amba Galen, whose first teacher was a Yostinos, Streloyn (1975 : No. 16.1 (fol. 99ra), 55) 
and where Zar’a Ya‘aqob most probably spent several years before coming to power, Taddease 
Tamrat (1972 : 278). 

37 The homily in honour of St. Gabriel was most probably composed in response to an order 

iven by Qds hazdy Zakkarayas of the court of Emperor Zar'a Ya‘agob, as has been 

y the information of the colophons of EMML 1835 or 1841, two copies of a collectaon of ten 
homulies (and many miracles) ın honour of the Angels. The history of the Patriarchs of the 
Old Testament is not the one translated from the Arabic; see Zotenberg (1877: No. 13 p. 134, 
n. 1, pp. 200-2). One needs a separate and tio study to show the striking stylistic 
similarity of Ra’syd td'ammer to the writings of Zar’a Ya'aqob. 

% Also quoted in MB2, p. 72. 
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Apostles in their Synodicon,? or even ‘an idol of this world’ ap : 449, 
as Paul calls him.*? Each sub-section of the three homilies is concluded with a 
statement that might be called a Schlussformel : ‘ Glory be to God who created 
us to worship him ’.“ None of these points hold for the other homilies. Finally, 
the introduction to each of these three homilies contains an announcement of 
the Emperor’s accusations against Zämika’el and Gimaloyal concerning their 
beliefs about holy days, Our Lady Mary and Our Lord Jesus Christ (see para- 
graph 6.1 below). The name Tomar& tasba’t is not mentioned in the individual 
homilies, probably because the name is an afterthought, added to designate 
the whole composition before it was sent out to the churches as a tomar or 
Epistle. This assumption, ie. that only the three homilies constitute the 
Tomarä tosbo't, is also supported by the fact that the colophon quoted in 
paragraph 3.2 above is placed towards the end of the third homily, fol. 99v. 
It can be interpreted as having concluded the Tomard tasba’t. No explanation 
can be given at this stage, however, as to why the two colophons mentioned 
in paragraph 4.1 above are copied at the end of the manuscript. 


5.0. The three homilies in honour of the Apostles (! Tomarä tosbo't?, EMML 1480, 
fols. D3r-96v) : 


As has already been pointed out, these homilies deal exclusively with the 
evils of magical and superstitious practices in their many forms. The numerous 
terms, however, are not sufficient to distinguish, for example, & magician from 
an astrologer or a sorcerer from a diviner. These are all different, sometimes 
interchangeable names for the person who claims to know the future and the 
intent of God towards man through the help of demons who serve man only 
to take him away from the worship of God with the ultimate purpose of 
destroying him.“ Perhaps the term ‘ magician’ in its strictest meaning in 
English does not apply to any of them, since a magician does not claim to 
know the future and the intent of God towards man. The terms are numerous 
partly because they express regional variations of the same practice or 
practitioner. Some, however, may not even be indigenous to Ethiopia. The 
author is apparently attempting to adapt to Ethiopia those terms mentioned 
in the Synodicon of the Apostles, which is repeatedly quoted in his treaties. 


3€ There is no article in the Sinodos which so deeoribes a magioian. The author combines 
many artioles from it, Met i [T affasfohu woludona] No. 8, OBA 2, fol. 10a or Ludolf (1691: 
317) and [Zd-Sam‘on Qa: noil o. 9, CBA 2, fol. 82v, and apparently from the Didesgeleya, 
Article xr, 4 f., Platt (1838: 103) to equate the magician with a Jew and an idolator. (For several 
reasons, T doided to use here CBA 2, a text of the Sinodos copied by the command of our 
Emperor, although he had for himself a much better text of a different recension as a comparison 
of his quotations with CBA 2 shows.) The reason for these homilies being dedicated to the 
Apostles could be their tenon man i in the Sinodos which the author quotes very extensively. 

10 Gal. 4:9. One must look for this reference only in the Ga'az text of the Epistle. Since 
the text of the Ga‘sz Bible in this extremely complicated quotation, as well as ın many other 
parte, deviates in many places from the Greek or any English translation, all the ish 
translation of Zar’a Ya‘ abe quotations here are mine. There are even cases where his quota- 
tions differ from the texte of the published parts of the Ga‘az Bible or other unpublished texta 
which I checked. 

“1 (flde t ARMA AC : UE? à Ald.md ı he» : SPAR n It is interesting to note 
that this statement is casually mentioned word for word in the Mdsehafd berhan, MB2, p. 47. 
* Lob sei Gott, der uns geschaffen hat, dass wir ihn verehren ', Dillmann (1884, 66). 

43 However, an edition and translation of all the five homuliea, based on the assumption 
that the are all the Emperor’s writings, is in progress. 

is a reference to the oraftineas ascribed to demons in the Sinodos, [ T'àfa4éohu woludend] 
No. 5. OBA 2, fols. 9v-10r; Ludolf (1691: 316). 

4 Bee also MM2, p. 49. 

45 Esch Apostle is mentioned m the homily dedicated to him in the T'omará tasbe’t by quoting 
an order given by him in the Synodicon or, in the case of the Evangelista, by quoting an appro- 
priate quotation also from their Gospels. 
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5.1. (fols. 58v or 68r): 


O my son be not one who predicts from signs, nor one who predicts from 
birds—because all this leads to a worship of idols—nor a md’ansed,“* nor 
one who asperses; nor one of those who read the hours, nor one who 
observes the stars, nor a sorcerer, nor among people of falat 16 . . .47 


5.2. The Emperor had, unfortunately, to wrestle with the meaning of these 
terms from the Synodicon rather than draw extensively on actual cases from 
the Ethiopian scene with their local names. The reason is of course simple : 
he had to make sure that the practices which he disapproved were also con- 
demned in the book of the Christians. Since the book was not written for the 
Ethiopian context, he had to interpret his quotations in such a way that they 
also applied to Ethiopia (fol. 68r-68v) : 48 


Furthermore they said, ‘ Be not a má'ansob' so that we may not practise 
black magic * on people because many people who practise black magic 
make a woman sterile and a knowledgeable [man] forget his arguments 
when, he is in court with them; they make friends quarrel with each other. 
They do these and [other] similar [deeds of] black magic. For this reason 
the Apostles said, ‘ Be not a md’ansab ’.® 


5.3. (fol. 70v) : & 


Aspersing 5* has two meanings: there is one who asperses with his word[s] 
and there is one who asperses with water [in both cases] either for good or 
for bad. The Apostles ordered that one should not asperse for bad. 


46 I preferred to keep these terms in their Ga‘ez form, to be defined by the author in the 
following paragraphs; but see also Didosqoloya, Article XI, 4. 

5 AMAL? ATOI HTAA NTAPCHT 1 (io) ORTS : OP AA I HPE: 
Wr: Boch avo APPAR! OPE 93 O&o»A7000 : OR CPE AT 04A : 
^e? i: OFT 0757.9 l DATT 3 OALA? da Owl À? ORA" : ANA : 
ar. . . Sınodos [Tafüséshu weludena] No. 7, CBA 2, fol. 102; Ludolf (1691: 317). 

“mondo: Sia : ATI: ERIAN : hes A7720C 9 HPLC * AdA : 
ANA : (b) AA MDT RA! LING : ed E CT : ANNAT 1: LAALP 1 005 : 
OA"INAZ E 1 VIE 1 LENLP 1 BCA 1 VIG AN 9 £r Torn : DAREI | LOOK 
Pow: ha» ı BRAN 1 NETEP s Hyt : ongesünts : avide ı ET n 
ONA HU! LAA t hPCLE 1 ASEDO) 1: 8200 a 

49 mA tAE CA, which I translated here by ‘ black magic’, is today a speoifio prayer of 
' [secret] names’, asmat, to protect a lost animal (donkey, cow, eto.) from being attacked by 
wild animals. 

6 The word could be related to the Arabic a) ‘luck’. However, according to the 
definition given to ıt here, ma’anseb is not different from mdsdrray. 

" MACHO TA 1 DAR: OF! FCO 1 N (1) HEEE 1 ADi hi on : aged: 
NIL t AY, t AWGL 1 DRY, : AAWL 1 OhPCPTYL : AN h t ALCHE : CHET 
AN EZ n 

N The verb rágaya means literally ‘ to sprinkle’ water sanctified with prayer to cast out and 
drive away demons and all types of evil spirits. This term is also in the translation of 


Acts 19: 11-13. The problem arises when the translators of the Synodicon (and the Magshafä 
kidan, e.g. EMML 2358, fol. 32) use this term to designate an evil practice and when the Emperor 
had to quote it or defend his own practices in his palace with *7£ ı Afet 1 Dillmann (1884: 
16 f.); Tarik (1893:40); and the quotation in paragraph 7, 2. For Sdlota dtd may, see alao 
Sinodos, (Tafassohu weludená] No. 39, CBA 2, fol. 23v; Magshafa kidan, 2358, fol. 38v ; 
and Ludolf (1691: 299). 
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5.4. (fol. 70v-71r) : 53 


The Apostles also said in their Synodicon, ‘If there is one who calls up 
spirits or [one who is] an observer of the stars, or a mari with the eye, or 
one who seeks sanctuary [with spirits], or a preacher, or one whose words 
are evil, or who predicts from signs, whose face is deceptive, or one who 
predicts from birds. . '.4 He who calls up spirits calls the names of demons, 
worshipping them, and they come to him assembled to fulfil his wishes until 
they destroy him. ...55 A watcher of stars is also a magician; he says, 
‘When such and such a star comes out, such and such will happen; he 
who is born with the coming out of such a star will be such and such; 
he who is crowned a king at the coming out of such a star will be such and 
such ’.®® His kinds of deeds are many. And a mart 5’ with the eye is he 
who divines with the twitch of his eye-lid, saying, ‘Am I going to see 
guests or shall I shed tears or see blood ?' His kinds of deeds, too, are many. 
One who seeks sanctuary [with spirits] is he who takes refuge with the 
name[s] of demons instead of with the name of God. A preacher is a pro- 
hibiter in the name of demons so that one may do for him what he wants. 
The one whose words are evil is the magician through whom Satan talks 
and leads astray those who consult him. He who predicts from signs, whose 
face is deceptive, is the one who, giving signs, says, ‘ When such and such 
happens, famine takes place and when such and such happens, there will 
be plenty of food; when such and such happens, war breaks out; when 
such and such happens, plague befalls’. Here, too, his kinds of deeds are 
many. As for him who predicts from 5? birds, there is one who divines by 
listening to the sound of birds and says, ‘ This bird said so and so; today 
I shall find such and such on the road; and where I shall spend the night, 
I shall find such and such’. Regarding the man who talks like this and 
discerns the days and the hour [for his actions], the Apostles say in their 
Didaskalia [Article x1 ?], ‘He became desolate of the Holy Spirit’. Behold 
your priesthood is annulled, and you made those who consult you equal 


55 For text soo Appendix 1. 

*4 Sinodos, [ Ba-Sam‘on Qündnawi] No. 9, CBA 2, fol. 82v. 

55 The indigenous diviner, as defined here, would have been termed PAM ı ADDIE, 
* he who summons demons’, and Zár'a Ya'oqob understood the Synodicon eo. 

% Interestingly this interpretation (i.e. astrology) is not in accordance with the tradition of 
kokab g*ütari, as in the ‘Awdd ndgd# and as is understood by the teachers of Fetha naga 
(1968 £8.0., 185, ool. 3.) Zár'a Ya'agob’s interpretation of the Synodicon is probably oorreot this 
time, because apparently it was practised in opia then. After all, he must have been told 
of the best day for him to be orbwned a king. (Astrology, as far as I know, is not known in 
Ethiopia today.) 

5! mari is commonly the term used by the Christians, from the insoriptions of Ezana to the 
iographers, for the spiritual leader of the pagans or heathens, inoluding the priest of On, the 
a er-in-law of Joseph, Gen. 41: 45. The Emperor's interpretations may again be applying the 
Synodicon's term to the local situation: mart; mari bá-'ayn could have been ‘an eye-seer ’ 
like the palm reader. This euperstition, which is desoribed by the Emperor, is still practised in 
Ethiopia today. The Amhario verb ‘ to think of bad omens’ ASZ et and 934 77- ‘ bad omens’ 
&re obviously related to this word. There are many verbs in Ga'3z derived from this word. 
58 Probably a ‘ hypnotist’ or a ‘ mesmerizer °. 
® The word -rmfd is undoubtedly related to Arabic „UL «pb, but the verbs 


tld Eon? 1 MISA 1 MAT hitrim and aoñ interchange freely, though I did 
not find dæ (Arabio |.) in the Tomarä iosbo't. However, the Sinodos speaks also of 
EMPS à flooc ı ONhEOS 1 OFZ 1 OOP 1 ' Diviner (t) with earth, ash and fruits of 
plants’ [Tdfdssahu woludend] No. 62, CBA 2, fol. 37v; and there is HETARA ! NPS :, 
EMML 1480, fol. 74r. 
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with those who do not know God. But we, the children of the teaching[s] 
of the Apostles, say : 
Glory be to God who created us to worship him. 


5.5. (fol. 71): 99 


Furthermore, the Apostles said in their Synodicon, ‘If there is one who 
tattoos! his hands and legs with a needle to make thin,9* to darken and 
redden, or writes on himself nonsense or [takes a sign from] a fal,®* a sound 
he hears, or words [of other people to implicate him], or one who takes 
signs from what he sees or from certain thoughta, let him not do [80] because 
all this is attributed to the transgressors, the evil and the deceivers. They 
have books [by which] they think they know about life and death; they 
should not be accepted in our law.® He who tattoos his hands and legs 
with a needle makes the thick look thin by satanic illusion. He makes the 
red look black and the black look red by an illusion in the eyes of those 
who see [it]. He writes on himself vain words of Satan. And a fal 9 is 
nonsense [by which] one predicts, saying, ‘In such and such time war will 
break out, famine will come, the fruits of the earth will be destroyed’. 
His kind of deeds, too, are many. He who takes signs from the words of 
[other] men when he hears men saying [something] good about themselves, 
says, “It will be good for me’. When he hears them saying bad things 
about themselves, which has nothing to do with him he says, ‘ Something 
bad will happen to me’. As for him who divines from what he sees, there 
is one who turns away from his journey if he sees one woman [in the street] ; 
he goes on when he sees a pair of women. He turns back when he sees a 
single crow and he goes on when he sees a pair of crows. There is one who 
gives up hunting animals if he sees a gazelle before any other wild animal. 
He who divines with imagination, with what he has never seen or heard, 
says in his mind, ‘ [Something] bad will happen to me today’; or ' [Some- 
thing] good will happen to me today’. The Apostles called those who do 
this, in their Synodicon, transgressors, deceivers, and evil, and said, ‘ They 
should not be accepted in our law’. They call the magicians and all those 
who practise the cult of signs which we mentioned before ‘ worshippers of 
idols’. And we say: 
Glory be to God who created us to worship him. 


5.6. The interesting example used by the author to show the disadvantage of 
consulting the magician gives a useful insight into the coereion used by Ethiopian 
rulers to keep their army strong against their enemies. Therein lies, perhaps, 
at least partially, the reason for Ethiopia's having in many cases the upper 
hand over her enemies, even when fighting against larger armies like those 
‘assembled by a man named eleh ’ * to fight ‘Amdä Seyon, who had then a 


% For text see Appendix I. 

5) Lit. ‘ stamps on’. 

*3 My translation is influenced by the Emperor's interpretation of the word whieh followed. 
The Synodicon may be referring to prohibiting ‘ decorating ’ or ‘ beautifying’ the body. Words 
deriving from 4/q tn are not well ed in Ga‘az. 

93' fetish’? Locally A is understood to be a Galla oulture which can be desoribed exactly 
as the author described it here in his explanation of his quotation. 

hs ] not found in the Sinodos; it is apparently the author's commentary. 

*5 Sinodos, [Z&-Som‘on Qänanawi] No. 9, CBA 2, fol. 82v. 

** Huntingtord (1985: 73). The case of Labná Dangal and G{a)rafifi is different. The army 
apparently disintegrated at the initial of the war and the king had to spend the rest of the 
time running from the battlefield as a fugitive, thus exposing the country to the enemy, to 
devastate both the people and their heritage. 
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very small army at his command. Zär’a Ya‘oqob did not invent these tactics. 
On the contrary, he ‘improved’ what he inherited from his predecessors 
(fol. 89v) : * 


Take heed of your blows, O man who consults the magicians, saying, ‘ Shall 
I come back [safe] from the battlefield or not?’ If he says to you, ‘ You 
shall be victorious and come back [safe]', you will be depending on a 
prophet of lies, and so you will die there, never to come out of the fight. 
And if he says to you, You shall die; you shall not come back [safe] ’, 
terror will possess your heart on the day of the fight and so you will run 
away from the battle leaving your compatriots in the middle of the war. 
When you then come back, you will stand before the king in the middle 
of a mighty army who will say of you, ‘ This man is a coward!’ At that 
time a severe judgement will come down upon you. They will strip you of 
your clothing and you will stand naked while they pierce your nose and 
anus with [a piece of] iron. Then they will hang on you a lung of a donkey 
and let the dogs loose on you. ([This was] in the past. But now I, Zär’a 
Ya'eqob, with my regal name Qästänfinos, order that, for a Christian, 
it should be a lung of an ox.) That shall be a disgrace for you, which is 
worse than death. The minstrels € shall sing of you. You shall be taken 
around among women who shall mock you. There shall be some who would 
say about you, ‘ [On] his belly, he looks like a pregnant woman’. There 
shall be also some who would say of you, ‘ [His] bottom has no itches’. 
They shall insult you also seeing the shame of your penis. You shall receive 
your shame and suffering in this manner; &nd the memory of your insult 
shall be from generation to generation. And when you die, your place shall 
be in the fire of hell. If you are a priest, your priesthood shall be stripped 
of you; and if you are [just] a Christian, you shall be called a Jew and an 
idolator as Paul the Apostle said, How can you long to serve them again 
before the weak and beggarly idol of this world, and to watch the day(s], 
the month[s] the seasons and the years?’ ® But we, his faithful, the 
children of the teachings of his Apostles, say : 
Glory be to God who created us to worship him. 


6.1. Zämika’el and Gamaleyal (probably ‘Agqa too), have apparently their 
own view about holy days too (fols. 53v-54r).70 


Not comprehending this,” Zämika’el said, ‘If a man is a murderer or an 
adulterer or a thief or a committer of any sin, his sins shall not be forgiven 
[for him] nor shall he be[come] righteous by honouring a feast day of 


Our Lady Mary, by almsgiving and by honouring her holy days’. He also 
said, ‘ There are too many of her holy days to observe, which the Apostles 
did not order, not by mistake [on their side], but knowing that it is an 
impossibility ’. He said this in his wicked words by his deceitful tongue 


© For text see Appendix n1. 

** The Ga‘az word used here, Aalläyt, refers to the professional singers who praise the hero 
and despise the coward in song she cra there are public gatherings, such as at a wedding, or in 
places where people come together to drink 

** Gal. 4: 19.10 

1 For text see Appendix rv. All the three homilies of the Tomara tosbo't have this report in 
their introduotion. ver, the folio numbers given here refer to the first. Zamika’el ef al. 
were among the leading intelleotuals of the time of Zür'a Ya'oqob who slipped away from the 
formula of the Orthodox Faith. The Emperor had taken pains to deal with their heresy and 
probably with them as well. See the conclusion of paragrap ph 6.1. 

71 i.e. the rewards mentioned in the preceding lines for those who honour and observe holy 
days. 
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as he [once] named Our Lady Mary while he was serving ”* in the church 
before the king where the clergy of the tabernacle and many people were 
gathered, saying: ‘The Tabernacle of Moloch,” to bow for the glory of 
her reign is proper.’ And her Son, God the Word, he called ‘ Gog,” for the 
glory of whose name bowing is proper’. Many were witness to these words 
of his lying mouth. Not only about her who is the mother of the life of us 
all but about others, too; our fathers the Apostles have written that one 
should honour the day on which the saints and the martyrs were crowned. 
And Gimaloyal remarked about the Book of the Miracle of Mary, the 
queen of heaven and earth, when he was [once] walking in the street and 
met a certain deacon called Tätämgä Mädhen. He asked him, saying, 
* Where are you going?’ He answered h'm, saying, ‘I am going to the 
copyists carrying this parchment, that thay may copy on it the Miracle 
of Our Lady Mary’. When he heard this, his heart became sick and 
was wounded by the blow of the hard of Satan his teacher. 80 he 
replied to the messenger saying, ‘It would have been better if another 
book had been copied on it. What is it that you call the Miracle of Mary ?’ 
That deacon, who is called Tätämgä Madhon, testified before him in the 
middle of the Christian congregation. He also gave a testimony saying, 
‘ When I asked him to teach me the Bock of the Magician, he answered, 
saying to me: “ The study of the Book of the Magician which I have 
mastered cannot be completed in fifteen years; nor is the book of our 
land”’.’ He said so not because of lack cf knowledge of the scripture but 
because of the iniquity of his heart, to shake the pillar of our faith, [the 
faith of] the Christians, on which he was planted and strengthened. He 
also said when he was serving "5 in the Church the teaching of his father 
the Devil, ‘ Fire was compacted in the blood of the soul; wind was fused 
with earth ', comparing the wondrous incarnation of the Godhead, for the 
glory of whose incarnation bowing is proper, with the conception of Solomon 
by the marriage of David with Bathsheba. He admitted he said [so] 
in the Church before all the people and in the midst of all the clergy of the 
Tabernacle. The seed of the flesh that came from the loins of David became 
blood in the womb of Bathsheba, as Solomon said of himself...‘ and in the 
womb of a mother I was moulded into flesh within a period of ten months ; 
from the seed of man and from the lust of lying in marriage ’.”* He compared 
in this way the incarnation of the Godhesd that was incarnated without a 
mating. As for us, we say that the Godhead did not change its being. His 
companion Zümiks'el who agrees with him, is not [now] in Däbrä Soyon 
to seduce the Christians from the Orthodox Faith with the wickedness of 
his heart." 


78 The reference here, AFH 1 £d £, may be to s recitation of a gene poem. 

13 Aote 7:43. 

"i Zamika’el is most probably interpreting the words of the Emperor about Ethiopia: 
NL ATES : ARATE) VI : AEAN NCEA 1 DAR : ART 1 DVI : IC LH : 
pfit ı MMI, p. 5. ‘The land of Ethiopia, ‘‘ das weite Land Jesu Christi, des Sohnes Davids 
und das Land der heiligen ... Maria " °, Wendt (1962), p. 5, with a reference to Ethiopia in 
* Müsohafà Sabila’ (?) or the Sibylline Books, where it is called ‘land of Gog and Magog...’ 
Charles (1913); The StbyIsne Books (Book m1, ll. 319-21). 

"AH ! tpe is most probably a reference to a gene poem composed by 
Gümaloeyal; see also n. 72 above. 

75 Wisdom 7: 1-8. 

7 Zamika’el is probably liquidated by the Emperor. It is unthinkable that a man who calls 
Our Lady Mary ‘ The Tabernacle of Moloch’ could move freely in the kingdom of Emperor 
Zár'a Ya'oqob, in her own country; see n. 74 above. 
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6.2. The report on the attempted coup in the Palace of Emperor Zür'a Ya'eqob 
found in the Tomarä tosbo't may be of some interest to historians. It should be 
remembered that there is also a reference to it in his chronicles "9 as well as 
in his Mdgahafà borhan ° and Mügohafá milad,9 but nowhere is it as detailed as 
in the second homily of the Tomard tasbe’t There it is mentioned as an example 
of how fäng”alayan, marayan, dino and däsk could not save anybody, not even 
the family of Bohot wäddäd Isayeyyas who had trust in them, from being 
liquidated by rulers appointed by God. It is probably more appropriate to 
say that the Tomara tosbo'! was composed because of the coup, rather than 
that the coup was mentioned as an example.®! 


Hear now, children of the Gospel who were brought up by the milk of the 
breast of the Church, who live in the worship of God and who hate con- 
sulting the magicians—who lead those who consult them to the place of 
judgement—so that you may know the destruction of magicians and the 
annihilation of those who consult the magicians, marayan, däsk, the dino 
and all those who divert [others] from the worship of God by their mistaken 
words as Satan taught them, [and] that you, who fear God, may know 
that there is no person who delivers from any evil in this world or in that 
to come, from the condemnation of hell, but only the worship of God 
without adding to it any of the superstitions which we mentioned above. 
I£ one could be saved from the blow of God and from the hands of kings 
and judges by consulting the magicians, marayan, dino and däsk, Isayoyyas, 
the Bohot widdda; his wife, Sih Mangida; ® his son Bädel Wani Ro’asä 
fagagqanat [= the head of the youth] ® of the right; his brother Noway 
the Mäkwännen [= ruler] of Togray; his son-in-law Harb Sägädä, head 
of the Zan Bal(Do; ** and Badol Käfätä, head of the Bazdr wagät ® would 
have been saved. These are those who first violated [the law of] God by 
consulting the magicians, marayan, dino and the däsk, and later betrayed 
the king, breaking their oath which they swore to [him] that they would 
never revolt against him. As for Isayeyyas, the Bəhət wädadä, his brother- 
in-law, Gálawdeyos the Jew, brought him a däsk from Wagi. That 
Gàlawdeyos became a Jew, abandoning his Christianity and denying Christ. 
Harb Sägädä, his 8 son-in-law, head of the Zan Bál(l)o, brought him a dino 
from Angot; and Isayoyyas himself was a magician. He brought together 


78 Tarik Z (1893: 12). However, there are some points on which the J'omard tesbs’t and the 
chronicle do not agree. See, for example, paragraph 6.3 below. The fact that this serious incident 
did not receive its due treatment in the chronicle is also worth noting. 


9? Bee paragraph 1.3 above and Taddesee Tamrat (1972: 240-2, 284 f.). 


81 EMML 1480, fols. 77r-83v. Because of ita length, the Gəʻəz text is not presented here. 
"1 This is probably a atory name or sarcasm for her intention to be a queen. It is 
usually spelled Sih Mangäsa, ‘ Queen a thousand times’. She was probably Adal ; Bee 


Tarik Z (1893: 5). 

I am comparing this office with A,$ 1 720-47 of the army of ‘Amda Sayon, Tarik ‘A 
(1889: 384, n. 20), translated by Huntingford (1965, 83) as ‘ chief of the pages’. 

** Zan Bdl(l)o seems to be the name of the division of the army stationed in Angot for the 

uotation speaks of Harb Sagada bringing a dino from there. For a pud example gee n. 85. 

t the area where the division could have been stationed is around Angot is also attested to 
in a note of a land grant by Emperor Hakandar registered in à Four Go of Dabra Hayq, 
EMML 1832, fol. 183v. Part of the Ga‘az text of the note is edited by Ta Tamrat (1970: 
110). His English translation of it, however, may not be of much help in identifying the term. 

% This is the only one of the three times the term 18 mentioned where ıt is written as two 
words. It probably refers to a certain division of the army. Aocording to the ohronioler, such a 
division was set on Särawe by the Emperor, Tank Z (1893, 31, 45, 47; and Dillmann (1884: 
17, nn. 1, 3). 

86 Tsayayyas’s. 
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other magicians to him and consulted with those [men] of his whom we 
mentioned earlier. They consulted the magicians, marsyan, dino and the 
däsk: ‘Is life for us with this king good or bad? Shall we live a long or 
short life? Shall we be pleased with this king or with another king ?’ 
The magicians, mareyan, dino and the däsk, said to them, ‘ You shall have 
no good life during the days of this king’. When Isayoyyas heard this 
from the mouth of the servants of Satan, he went to the king and said to 
[him], ‘Hear me, O my lord the King!’ The king asked him, ‘ What do 
you have to say, Isayayyas?’ Isayayyas said to the king, ‘O my lord, 
behold, they tell me: “ You have no good life during the days of this king, 
but of another ".' The king asked him, ' Who are they who say such to 
you?’ Isayoyyas said to the king, ‘My people, my beloved ones spoke to 
me like this’. The king said to him, ‘I do not even like to grieve you, let 
alone do harm to you. But you should know whether there is in you a 
superstition, [that of] consulting the magicians, marayan, dino and the 
däsk, and other superstitions which divert [one] from the worship of God, 
in order that God may not bring evil on you for forsaking worshipping him 
and for going to other gods’. Isayeyyas admitted his sin and said to the 
king, ‘I myself am a magician’. The king asked him, ‘Why do you do 
this? Are not magicians outside the worship of God? They are called 
idols of this world, as Paul the Apostle said: “ How can you long to serve 
them again before that weak and beggarly idol of this world in vain and 
to watch the day(s), the month(s), the seascn and the years ’’.8? Now repent 
and show yourself to a priest’. The king [then] adjured Isayoyyas and 
those of his whom we mentioned earlier, that they should not [anymore] 
consult the magicians, marayan, dino and the ddsk, and all such others that 
divert [one] from the worship of God, so that they might stand [firm} in 
the worship of God alone, and that they might not do evil to the king. 
But they did not observe their oath, neither towards God nor the king. 
Arrogance filled their hearts so that high offices were not enough for them. 
They wanted every one of them to rule the whole of Ethiopia. They said 
to the king, ‘ Appoint for us, in all officea of Ethiopia, the one whom we 
love and dismiss from all offices of Ethiopia the one whom we hate’. The 
king said to them, ‘ How can I appoint those whose deeds I do not know ? 
Suppose they do injustice, destroy the poor, like bribes; suppose they rob 
others of their property by force? Whose sin would that be? Would it 
not bring upon me the wrath of God, of whom David said, “ Justice and 
straightness are the foundation of his throne ”.® He also said: “ Mercy 
and justice I shall sing to you; I shall chant and give heed to the way that 
is blameless ".9? On this, do the eighty-one canonical scriptures agree '.99 

Then Isayeyyas and those of his whom we mentioned earlier said, 
breaking their oath which they swore tc the king, ‘ Behold, what the 
magicians, marsyan, dino and the däsk, said to us, “ You shall have no 
good life with this king ", is true. Come let us do evil to the king first, 
before what they told us happens to us’. They also went back to their 
consulting of the magicians, marsyan, dino and the däsk, breaking the oath 
they swore to God. Then Isayeyyas said to the king, looking for an evil 
pretext, ‘O my lord the King, the office of Bahat waddda and the office of 


V] Gal. 4: 9-10. 

35 Ps. 97:2; of. also Ps. 97 : 14. 
® Ps. 99:4. 

*? Ps, 101 : 1-2. 
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Naguzd Gan(n)i * are not enough for me; add for me on top of them the 
office of Naguéd Gvdzzam’. The king said to him, ‘How can you rule 
Güzzam in justice while you are the Bahat wädäda who should live here ? ' 
Isayeyyas became swollen with arrogance; Satan entered him and con- 
spired with those of his, a wicked conspiracy they could not sustain— 
a bitter conspiracy which terrorizes the heart, makes the knees tremble, 
shatters the loins and grinds the bones.® These wicked worshippers of idols 
never thought of God, who makes king whom he wants and demotes whom 
he wents, who kills and spares and who makes one descend into hell and 
ascend out [of it]. They concluded their wicked conspiracy, which was 
unrighteous and an abhorrence to God, to make another one king—who 
goes by their order and does all that they tell him—abandoning Zär’a 
Ya'ecob, the king who was named Qästäntinos, when he was anointed 
king, [and] whom God put on the throne of Dawit his father, of the Orthodox 
Fait. The head of the counsellors in the evil counselling was Isayoyyas 
himself; and the head of Isayoyyas in the evil counselling was Sih ® 
Mängäsa, his wife. Those who were worshippers of magicians, mareyan, 
dino and the dask, dependent on their power and arrogant because of their 
abundant wealth, said each one of them [as follows]: Isaysyyas said: 
‘Am I not the Bohat wädäda and the king of Gän(n)i! The whole army of 
the king and the army of Gan(n)i are in my hand[s] ’. 

His son Bádel Wani said: ‘Am I not the Ra’asd tagagganat [= head of 
the youth]! AU tegaggenat [= the youth] are in my hand[s] '. 

His brother Neway said: ‘Am I not the Mak*annen [= the ruler] of 
Togrey! All the people of Tegray are in my hand[s]'. His son-in-law 
Harb Sägädä said: ' Am I not the head of the Zan Bal(l)o | The whole 
army of Zan Bül(l)o and all the cavalry of the king are in my hand{s]’. 

Bädel Käfätä % said: ' Am.I not the head of Bäzärwagat. The whole 
Bázà-wagüt are in my hand[s] ". 

All of them said: ‘ Are not also the people of our party many | We can 
therefore strip this king of the authority of the kinghood and make another 
king who does what we want and worships our gods, magicians, marayan, 
dino and däsk’. Sih Mängäsa was the head of them all in this conspiracy. 
This is what those traitors thought; their sin made them blind and they 
never thought of God who made Zür'a Ya'eqob, named Qrästäntinos, 
a kirg; David, the prophet, said of them, ‘God turns the counsel of the 
nations [to nought]. He makes the rulers forget their counsel. But the 
wisdom of God stands forever, and the thought of his heart from generation 
to generation '.*9 

Truly, the counsel of God who made Zär’a Ya‘ogob, named Qvàstántinos, 
a king, was firm. The counsel of the traitors, which was held back by the 
knowledge of his wisdom, a counsel which they could not carry through, 
by which they wanted to work evil on their lord the king, returned upon 
their [own] heads. [Their] overthrow came upon them from God and not 


%1 Thi: is most probably the region called 77%, (Gaä(fi)) in Ludolf (1681: r.r. o. 3); on 

LIL 4i i the ruler is, in faot, called 374» 1 7%. See also Tarik Z (1893, 14). 
xs S 2:10 (in the Ga‘az version). 

" Ms ih, otherwise mostly altered from Sih to Sih. ‘Sih’ is a 'go'ozization of the 
Amharic ‘ 

“MS ben [Harb4]. 

95 MS NEA 1 hdt (Badal Eaffbt]. 

95 Ps, 33 : 10-11. 
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from man because they made the word of God bitter *" and angered the 
council of the highest.°® Their heart is wearied by pain; * they became 
sick 1% ‘ and there was none to bury them .. .’.1° Sih Mängäsa, the wicked 
instrument, who became the head of the traitors in her wicked advice, 
asked a certain magician about the days of the king, his reign would be 
long or short. He told her something that did not agree with her heart. 
She became furious with the magician and put!?* him in Fäsägar, her 
province, because Sih Mängäsa was Hasg”a1 in those days. When it was 
heard by people that she had kept a magician hidden in her province, she 
ordered that he be killed so that he would not tell [anybody], should he be 
found alive, that he divined for her. They strangled him with a rope and 
killed him. Those whom she ordered !% to kill him and those who killed 
him admitted what they did. Then, since there was a wicked thought in 
her heart of doing evil to the king, Sih Mängä$a sent to a hermit saying: 
“I take refuge in your prayer; do not forget me when you pray to God’. 
But that hermit sent to her saying: ‘I shall not mention you at the time 
of prayer; I see fire coming down from heaven to burn you to ashes’. 
These words of the hermit were fulfilled as she herself told what happened 
to her. The story is like this: When the foolishness of those traitors whom 
we mentioned earlier was uncovered, she was made to stand at the trial court. 
When the clergy of the Tabernacle and the monks and all the army of the 
king heard her news and her wicked plot, they were amazed and astounded 
and raised a bitter cry. The army of the king then said, ‘ Let us cut her 
body to pieces with our weapons’. But the king did not allow that. He did 
not even give an order that she be slapped [on] the ear. No beating what- 
soever befell her, but the priests and the monks and the army of the king 
cursed her, crying to God in a loud voice. Then she retired to her lodging. 
While she was in her lodging, a heavy blow came down on her from God, 
and she started crying in a loud voice. Those who were guarding her asked 
her, ‘ What has happened to you?’ She said to them, ‘I am being beaten 
with a scourge of fire’. Her body became as if burnt by fire. The bad smell 
of her body reeked from a distance. She was saying, ‘ This blow came down 
on me from God in justice’. She died thirty days later speaking like this. 
They did not forbid her food except meat and mead, but God killed her 
quickly to manifest on her [his] upright justice. Sih Mängäfa was [indeed] 
wicked and her deeds were bitter. She urged Isayeyyas to evil deeds against 
the king, saying, ‘ You are not a man but a woman if you have not fulfilled 
your plan’, trusting in the power of her husband—and not remembering 
what David said: ‘ for vain is the trust in a man ’.1° Furthermore, trusting 
in people, when she [once] gave food and drink 1° to the courtiers of the 
king, she put in the food and the drink something that could make them 
love her and hate the king. She was brazen, bold, impertinent and unashamed 


°? of, Ps. 106: 33. 

8 of, Ps. 106: 29, 43. 

99 of. Pa. 31:4. 

108 Zech. m 2 (Ga‘az Bible). 

101 Pg, 79 

101 i.e. “banished ". : 

103 This was the title of ur ruler of Fàtügar, replaced by Azzaz by the Emperor, Tarik Z 
(1893, 15); see also MMI, p 

104 Apparently the en of her deputy in Fagagar, who probably passed the act of the 
execution over to the henchman. 

95 Ps, 11 
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of confrontations She used to rebuke her mother with strong rebukes not 
seemly to hear—as her father Satan taught her.1°? God paid her as is said 
in the Law and in the Gospel, ‘ He who speaks evil of his father or mother 
let him die a death’ 1, . 1° A chosen and a trustworthy deacon,» and 
also other men and women, were witness[es] to the blow that came down 
upon her, by which her death came about, concerning which she herself 
said, ‘I am being beaten with a scourge of fire’; to the colour of her 
body, that it looked as though it was burnt with fire; and to the bad smell 
of her flesh which reeked from a distance. 

And as for Isayoyyas, he said—when they were taking him to where they 
would put him—to those who were taking him, ‘ Listen my lords, I meet a 
wicked death at the end of my life because of my sin, because I went by the 
advice of my wife and my son. Woe to me, to my wife and to my son! 
Death in this world passes; but I am afraid of the judgement of God 
which shall befall me after my death’. His son Bädel Wani said—when 
they were taking him to where they would put him—to those who were 
taking him, [while] on the way, dismounting from the donkey on which he 
was loaded : 44 * As for me, I shall be slashed [on] my penis with a sword of 
fire, being asked: “ Why did you sleep with the wife of your father?” 
because I used to sleep with the wife of my father U? in alternation with 
Harb Sägädä, my brother-in-law, the husband of my sister. If Harb Sägädä 
went ahead of me in entering into the wife of my father and fornicating with 
her, I went later and fornicated with her. I knew that Harb Bügüdá was 
fornicating with her; Härb Sägädä knew too that I was fornicating with 
her who was the wife of my father in those days’. 

Isayoyyas said while on the way, to those who were taking him to 
where they would put him, ‘ Because of the many wickednesses that filled 
my heart, I [pretended to] hate one of my beloved ones; but my hate was 
superficial, that people should not know that he was my beloved one. In 
my heart, however, I used to love him like my soul. I used to send out that 
man to make people collaborate with me. He is [now] at the king’s court 
with friends that collaborated with me in the plot . . .". 


6.3. According to the following report, Zar’a Ya‘eqob was convinced that 
Isayayyas was even against his ascension to the throne of his father. Zär’a 
Abreham was apparently rewarded with the office of the demoted Isayoyyas, 
bahat widdadennat, for his role as reporter of the story. It is very curious, 
however, that according to the chronicler of the Emperor, the Bahat wäddäd 
who succeeded Isayoyyas was not a Zär’a Abraham but ‘Amdä Mäsgäl, renamed 
‘Amdä Säytan when he was incriminated in his turn. It is equally curious 


1 If this is a quotation from the eighth homily of the Aragawi Mänfasawi entitlod 
QAP? gat : A68: (e.g. British Museum MS Or. 629, fol. 132v, Wright (1877, 36), the 
traditionally accepted time of the translation of the Monastio Writings of John Saba, Guidi 
(1932, 68), has to be revised. 

% Mat. 15:4; see also Ex. 21:17. 

10 Here follow some more quotations from the scriptures. 

110 Probably "T&temqà Mádbon. See the quotation in paragraph 6.1. 

11 i.e. * which he was riding 

13 Her name was erased Eon the text, most apu dir the copying was checked ; it is 
apparently not Sih Mangááa who was probably Polygamy, espeoially among high 
officials, including the emperors, was not uncommon during the Middle Ages: OM awh 1 Nam 1 


AANA 1 LACK! : Khe : AAN : AOE : hice 1 HORNA 1 047 2‘ But 
the people of Ethiopia have what is not Christian: there are those who have two: a wife and 
mistress ' 


a A 
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that no Bohet wüdddd with such a name is mentioned anywhere in the chronicle 
of the Emperor. It is, therefore, doubtful whether Zär’a Abreham of the 
chronicle was really the son of Emperor Zür'a Ya‘ogob 44 (fols. 82v—83r) : 115 


Hear also, let us tell you what has happened before all these, so that you 
may know that man has no authority to make king whom he wants and to 
demote whom he wants, but God alone. As Daniel said: ‘He changes the 
year and the days, sets up kings and removes [them] '.!* It came to pass 
in those days when Isayoyyas was ruling the land of Togray, that Isayeyyas 
heard that his enemies, the people at the king’s court, were seeking a trap 
for him. He then started wondering, ‘ Which, among the children of Dawit, 
if he becomes a king, will [make] life be good for me?’ One day on 
lst Mäskäram, on the holy day of John the Baptist, where all the people 
of Togray gathered round Isayoyyas the ruler, with their presents, which 
they give to the prince on a New Year, a certain monk, a hermit devoted to 
God, came forth and stood in front of the gathering and raised his voice 
high and said, ‘ Behold, God has anointed Zar’a Ya'eqob son of King Dawit, 
with ointment of kingship’. When those who were gathered heard [this], 
they became terrified and said, ' Arrest him! Arrest him! Let not this 
monk escape you! Does he not so speak that we may be killed!’ But he 
disappeared 47 from them; they could not find him. Zär’a Abroham, who 
was appointed to the office of Bahat wädädä in the days of Zür'a Ya'oqob 
named QW¥astintinos, said: ‘I found the hermit alone and asked him: 
“Did you say in front of those who were gathered, ‘ Behold, God has 
anointed Zür'a Ya'eqob,!5 son of King Dawit, with the ointment of king- 
ship ’, of yourself or knowing it from God ? " He said to me, “ I said what 
I knew from God. You will recognize my words later, [and know] whether 
what I spoke was a lie or whether I uttered what is trustworthy”. Isayoyyas 
never believed the words of the hermit because his heart was not with 
Zär’a Ya'eqob, son of the King, but his heart was with another one. So he 
started casting lots on the three or four children of the king !!? and the 
lot fell on Zär’a Ya'eqob, son of the king. Isayeyyas did not believe in 
this either. But God the highest and the glorious, King of kings, ordered 
that the council of Isayeyyas be abandoned and made Zär’a Ya'eqob, 
named Qästäntinos, king in the month of Säne, within ten months of that 
hermit’s speaking about his rulership.12° But Isayeyyas, [even] after Zär’a 
Ya'eqob, named Qrästäntinos, became king, intensified his search for 
another [to make king] until he was annihilated, without getting his wish. 


7.1. A report on the Tomard tosbo't could only end with its own interesting 
conclusion. The fact that the war with (Arwe) Bädlay is mentioned in it shows 
that the production of this work had taken many years ' starting in the month 


14 Tank Z (1893, 5). 

115 Because of ite length, the Ga‘az text is not presented here. 

11* Dan. 2:21. 

117 The word used here, tasäwwärd, has the meaning of disappearance in the manner of an 
angel or a vision, ‘ make oneself miraculously invisible ’. 

118 Here the MS adds nogud, ‘ king’, probably by mistake. 

11° This means that there were so many pretenders to the throne at the time when Zür'a 
Ya‘aqob was crowned king. According to Dersana Ura’el, Abba Giyorgis of Gasatga was a tutor 
of the eight children of Emperor Dawit: TPLEN I Bidt I EPRMEALATLCLAI 
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of Nähase of the year in which God called him to keep his people ...'!? 
(fols. 95v-96v) : 123 


Furthermore, listen, let us tell you, O children of the church! There is 
nothing which I hid from you about the transgressions and divination that 
was in the palace; on the contrary, I wrote all for you, for there is nothing 
that I prefer to the love of God and to his worship. Now, I reveal to you 
what I found in the Palace: a book of [secret] names which was written 
during the reign of my brother King Yeshaq. The book was so huge and 
heavy that two men would not be able to carry it on a journey.!® The 
clergy of the Tabernacle used to read it when pestilence or other disease 
broke out. And the [secret] names were not the names of God but names of 
demons who help him who invokes them until they destroy him. Behold, 
I destroyed it by the power of God and removed from the palace all names 
not found in the eighty-one books of the law which the Apostles gave us, 
counting them in their Synodicon. I adjured my sons and daughters that 
they neither carry nor read names not found in the eighty-one books of 
the law; this distracts [one] from the worship of God, because invoking 
demons in prayer or other [times], reading [names] ™ for help, is worshipping 
demons. You too, O children of the Gospel, do not accept [secret] names 
which you do not find in the eighty-one canonical books. I adjure you by 
God the Father, by Christ the Son and by the third, the Holy Spirit, that 
you may not be excluded from the worship of God by invoking the names 
of demons, as Jesus 135 adjured the children of Israel that they might not be 
excluded from the worship of God by worshipping strange gods. Do not 
listen, therefore, to those who say to you that by names you shall be saved 
from the spear and all temptations. If one could be saved by names, 
Bädlay, the son of perdition,5 could have been saved when he came to the 
battlefield carrying in his caskets !*? scrolls in twelve, in ten and in eight ells 
with names of the demons written in them. He died in the fight by the 
power of God. To me too, they said, ‘ Let us bring you names by which 
you conquer your enemies in the fight’. But I did not accept them, 
knowing that there is no one who delivers except God. And God showed 
me the crushing of my enemies by the petition of Mary, My Lady. 

Behold, I revealed to you all transgressions that were in the palace. 
There is not one thing that I hid from you. If one tells you that there are 
still other transgressions in the palace which are not written in this book, 
do not believe them. I told what I know so that you might be saved from 
slander. He who has an ear to hear, let him hear. You should not think 


111 Beo the colophon quoted in pa 2 Shove: 5e the war with Badlay, see Tarik Z 
(1893: 88 £.); Cerulli (1934 : 105-9); ; and OMM pp 

122 Due to its length, the Go‘az text is not pude de 

123 This is an idiom used also in Amhario to express heaviness or weight. 

124 The asmat. 

125 Moses or Joshua ? Tof a parallel example, see MBI, p. 18, ll. 9-11. 

136 * gon of perdition ', or hag*t is what Our Lord once called Judas Iscariot, Jn. 17: 12; 
but here it is most probably taken from the last sentence of the 4th section of the Maschafé kidan 
entitled ‘ Of the Elect in the last days’, Wright (1877, 271), but which I quote from EMML 2353 
fol.4r: ALY 1 BOOKA 1! DAR 1 ARMA 1: H&&T- )09? 1 OF SNE ‘ There shall then [i.e. in 
the last days] come the son of perdition who shall antagonize and shall be arrogant ’. 

127 Dillman (1884 : 23) kept the word untranslated; as‘ Haikal’; and Wendt (1962 : 17, 1. 33), 
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probably more related to the Arabio JS ' frame ’ than the Ga‘az ' temple’. 
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that the transgression of the book of the names that I crushed was a simple 
one. It was full of names of demons written in it. In the worship of nature, 
there was [in it] that which says, ‘I take refuge by the seven mountains, 
by the seven hills, by the seven seas, by the seven springs of water, by the 
seven, stones ’, and many other things that look like this are written in it. 
This is of course worshipping creatures. But let the name of God which is 
written in the eighty-one books of the law suffice for you Christian(s). If 
God has hidden names, would he say to you, ‘ Why have you not called my 
hidden name?’ when you call his namə which you know? Is there a 
dishonoured and an honoured one among the names of God? Every name 
of God is honoured. May the punishment of every person with whom a 
name is found that is not in the eighty-one canonical books, be that of 
a worshipper of idols.3? But we say: Glory be to God who created us to 
worship him. 
7.2. Like most of Emperor Zar’a Ya‘oqob’s writings, the Tomard tosbo't was 
written because of one particular problem. The Emperor was convinced that 
his opponents were using satanic power to destroy him and take his throne. 
Although the homilies of Tomarä tosbo't seem to address themselves to the 
general problem of superstition and magical practices in Ethiopia, they were 
actually written against his personal enemies to justify their execution, as he 
himself said: ‘ You deserve death and not kingship, O magician who is called 
a Jew and an idolator ’.'® That the Emperor was living under constant fear 
of death can be read in his chronicle?! The following observation by a con- 
temporary Stephanite about the end of the life of Zär’a Ya‘oqob, whom he 
calls Dobb Bäzär, or ‘a bear to his opponent’, is probably not very much 
exaggerated, considering that the author belonged to one of the sects which 
the Emperor was determined to destroy. In fact, a closer comparison of the 
facts in the chronicle and EMML 4, the document in question shows that the 
Stephanite is much more reliable than the chronicler, EMML 4 (fols. 159v- 
161v) : #3 


1399 of. MB2, p. 49. 

Maahh: LLAN : Pr : OAR : FAPT : AMIRA. 1 HTPLN : ALUR. : 
(Do»0)g9 s This and several other statements of the Emperor in the Tomara tesbs’t clearly 
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their books, the Four Gospels, where he gave the reason why he exempted the land of the Monastery 
from a certain national obligation Tee 1 Ppt hl? NEVE ı 13297 (1). Apparently a 
delegation came from Dabra Hayq to Dago to congratalate him when he ascended the throne: 
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‘The reason for my exemption is this: when [the monks of the Monastery of Hayq] saw me 
at the beginning of my reign, when I was in the land of Dago, I asked them to hol tion 
for me conoerning an important matter. And God cid fulfil my wish for me because of their 
prayer. So I exempted their land from conscription (1). I also gave clemency to those who 
were found oonsoripted at that time’ (EMML 1832, fol. 132r). 

131 Tarik Z (1893: 8 £.). 

132 Kither the composer or the copyist of EMML 4, if he is not one and the same person, 
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Then [the Emperor] began to be watchful in all things, that no evil might 
come to him from people. He was very suspicious, for he thought that 
someone would kill him. He executed countless people from the nobility, 
the clergy and the monks, giving many reasons and accusing [them] of 
g"odale, disk and täfänəy (sic). He was all his life, therefore, terrified and 
scared. He believed that someone would kill him, so he guarded his body, 
being suspicious of everything: of what he ate, what he drank, what he 
put on and of whoever saw him, because he never knew that the day of 
God comes suddenly, unexpectedly. He thought, rather, that he would be 
killed by someone. When he executed the saints, he killed without seeing 
the deeds of people. (God, too, smites with invisible pains, but he is patient, 
destroying one with suffering, until the angel of death, called Tobloyakos, 
comes [to one] before one even finishes uttering the words in one’s mouth. 
The angel of God examines even the faithful.) He 1° smote down our father 
St. Hstifanos and tortured him very much and imprisoned him until he 
finished [his combat], just because he taught the Orthodox Faith and 
because he taught, like the words of the prophet, that all the ends of the 
earth remember God and that all the families of nations 1% turn to him 
and worship before him.!35 He severely tortured his followers too, after him, 
and called them enemies of Mary, likening them, for the public, with the 
Jews, because of their refusal to prostrate themselves before the king, and 
so he executed them. Because he was doing this to the servants of God 
and was persecuting the saints and shedding 1% clean blood, he was watchful 
all his life, for he thought that he would be killed by someone. For this 
reason no one went into his presence save a few of his servants whom he 
trusted. So one hundred and twenty-four days later from the time he 
killed the blessed saints Abba F(o)re Krostos, Abba Minas, Abba Gälaw- 
dewos, and the sixty-seven who were with them while he was on his throne, 
after the seventh hour of the day, he collapsed on the ground with a loud 
cry and a groan when he saw the angel of God. There was a woman there 
who was always attending him. (Because of his suspiciousness of people, 
he trusted [only] her and some others of his junior servants, who were 
taking news in and out.) So when he saw the angel of God, he cried and 
never responded after that. She raised him up and embraced him and said 
to him, ‘ Sign your face [with the sign of the cross], my lord! Sign your 
face!’ He never responded. Then she said to the servants, ‘Hurry! Go 
and call the ‘Aggabe sá'at to come with holy water !’ They went and brought 
him and told him what had happened. The name of that ‘Aggabe sa‘at was 
Ammeha. He came in haste with the holy water; he saw him and sprinkled 
him with the holy water. He asked what had happened; he, however, 
did not respond. He died instantly, a cruel death. Then the woman and 
the ‘Aggabe sd‘at said to each other, ‘ What shall we do now, and who 
shall be king?’ The woman said, ‘Rom Säggäd shall be king because he 
is good to everyone’. But the ‘Aggabe sd‘at, called Ammoha, said to her, 
* He shall not be king but Ba’edé Maryam, for he is good to everyone. He 
confesses [his sins] to me’. When he insisted in his opinion, she said, 
* Let it be as you say’. Then the ‘Aggabe sá'at sent the servants to bring 
Bä’odä Maryam. Bá'edà Maryam was imprisoned behind walls when they 


1% i.e. ‘the king’. 

1% Lit. ‘ people of the country °. 
135 of, Ps. 22:27. 

136 Lit, ‘ condemning '. 
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told him to come quickly. He got up quickly and came with his chains. 
The ‘Aggabe sá'at came out and said to him, ‘ The King says: “ How are 
you ?”’ He answered, ‘I am well!’ Then he said to him further, ‘ We 
say that our kingship should not go to others but to you. So sit on the 
throne of the kingdom; your father is dead’. So he sat on the throne of 
his father. This news came out of those who are still [alive]. But the others 
say, ‘He ruled in happiness until he grew old and died peacefully, and 
before he died, he made his son king and trained him in all matters’. These 
are those who do not know how the wrath of God smote the king suddenly. 
When his son became king, he became wrathful with all the power in him. 
He killed many of his brothers in the zeal of his kingship. God knows the 
number of those whom he killed from the rest of the high nobility every 
time he was angry. [God] avenges the oppressed. 


7.3. Finally, if there is anything that Emperor Zär’a Ya'eqob, named Qwästän- 
tinos—he insists that he always be so addressed—has achieved through the 
Tomarä tasbe’t besides the destruction of his personal enemies, it is his encourage- 
ment of the use of asmat from the eighty-one canonical scriptures. Judging 
from the content of Ge'ez MSS, this reverse effect, that is, the use of God's 
names for magical purposes, is one of the most pressing problems for the 
church of Ethiopia even today. 


a 


fol. 70v 


fol. 17r 
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EMML 1480, fols. 70v-71r (Paragraph 5.4; n. 53) 
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TIGRE SYNTAX AND SEMITIC ETHIOPIAN 
By S. Raz 


INTRODUCTION 


It has long been argued that the peculiar syntactic traits which typify the 
modern Semitic Ethiopian languages can be accounted for by the Cushitic 
substratum, notably the word order of the sentence ! and the system of qualifi- 
cation (the qualifier-qualified order of elements). It has been suggested that 
among these languages Tigre is ‘ more Semitic’ since (a) it is much less rigid 
as regards word order, and (b) ‘it may optionally have either the Semitic 
pattern or the Cushitic one'.3 A parallel diachronic statement would be that 
as regards its syntax Tigre was more successful in resisting Cushitic influence 
or, for some reason, less exposed to it. Here, to avoid the problem of measuring 
the syntactic features of Tigre in general Semitic terms,? Go‘oz is usually taken 
as the model for a Semitic language. In this respect it follows that descriptively 
Tigre is more Ge'oz-like than the other modern Semitic Ethiopian languages. 
In spite of the plausibility of such an explanation, it seems to be a matter of 
scholarly tradition rather than the result of thorough investigation, i.e. the 
belief that Tigre is the odd man out among its modern relations by virtue of 
its syntax is an impression rather than a proven observation. 

The aim of this article is to point out that, though the image of Tigre 
syntax is seemingly Semitic, in reality its features are more typical of those 
portrayed by Tigre’s modern counterparts, e.g. Amharic and Tigrinya. This 
conclusion will be reached by perusing Tigre texts representing literary or 
formal style and comparing these with the syntax of the spoken language where 
deviation from the normal order of words, typifying modern Semitic Ethiopian, 
is a frequent phenomenon. 


A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
A.l The state of Tigre research: grammars 


Practically all grammatical works of the earlier period of Tigre studies are 
of no descriptive value to the student of Tigre, some of them now being 
linguistic curiosities of primarily historical value, while others were written by 
people who lacked the required skill or qualifications for the task.* Most of 
the credit for valuable grammatical work on Tigre goes to E. Littmann, 
W. Leslau, and F. R. Palmer. However, material on syntax is scarce in their 
studies. Leslau’s grammar of Tigre 5 is the only general grammatical outline 
of the language available. Its corpus is mainly based on Littmann’s 
Publications.® 


leg. M. Cohen, Etudes d'éthiopien méridional, Paris, 1931, 12-13; W. Lealau, ‘ The mfluence 
of er itio on the Semitio languages of Ethiopia: A problem of substratum ’, Word, 1, 1, 1945, 
22 


$§ ! 

?R. Hetzron, Ethiopian Semitic: Studies in classification, Manchester: University Press, 
1972, 19. 

? E. Ullendorff, ‘ What is a Semitic language ?’, Orientalia, xxvir, 195£, 66. 

t A grammatical work which is perhaps the most obvious example of this kind is Grammatica 
della lingua tigré, con annesso: Vocabolario tigrà-italiano e ttaliano-tigré. (Per cura della Missione 
Cattolica dell'Eritrea.) Asmara: Tip. Franoesoana, 1919, 289 pp. The grammatioal framework 
used in this book is that of another language (Italian), and many features of the data given are 
foreign to the Tigre language (probably Tigrinya). 

Tw. Leelau, Short grammar of Tigré (North ehiopic) : dialect of Alensa, Now Haven, 1945. 

* E. Littmann, Publications of the Princeton expedition to Abyssinia, 4 vols. m 5, Leyden, 
1910-15. 
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In chapter vii of Leslau’s Grammar, the most obvious features of Tigre 
syntax are briefly commented upon, and the student is referred to the relevant 
sections for further information. A later article by Leslau provides some fresh 
material, based on field work, collected on a short visit he made to Keren.’ 
F. R. Palmer provides a full treatment of the relative clause,? the only syntactic 
item dealt with entirely by means of spoken Tigre. None of these grammatical 
treatises has a comprehensive syntactic study as its main object. 

Furthermore, all grammatical works so far published lack instances of long 
complex sentences. Such sentences are part and parcel of Tigre as will be 
shown later.? 


A.2 The problem 


The scarcity of works on grammar in general and especially on syntax is 
paralleled by a paucity of Tigre texts. The most distinguished scholar in the 
field of Tigre studies is E. Littmann whose Publications, the peak of his achieve- 
ment in this field, is still the best available collection of Tigre texts. Not 
surprisingly it has been selected time and again as a corpus for grammatical 
analysis by experienced scholars whose main work was not based on field 
research. To be precise, it is volume one of Publications and its excellent 
English translation in volume two which has attracted scholars.!° Going through 
these texts with the aim of getting acquainted with the sentence structure, 
one may indeed gain the overall impression that Tigre syntax is intrinsically 
Semitic. A somewhat similar notion may emerge when reading parts of some 
other major collections of Tigre texts. However, this is misl 

In the absence of a demarcation line between the spoken and the literary 
language, the general impression produced by these texts may obscure the 
* Touranic features ’ 1! which are typical of Tigre syntax and put it on an equal 
footing with Amharic and Tigrinya. Failure to expose these aspects to a 
satisfactory degree would unduly magnify features which could be interpreted 
as Semitic—but which could equally be Cushitic.12 The reasons for this 
remarkable situation are manifold. The assumption that Tigre syntax is 
“more Semitic’ is based on a selection of limited data which represent a 
synthesis of both literary and spoken style. Let us consider the following case. 
A prominent ‘ Touranic’ feature, which is not always obvious on inspection, 
is the position of the main verb in the sentence of the spoken language. The 
normal order of the Amharic sentence necessitates the positioning of the main 
verb at the end of the sentence. Deviations from this word order do, therefore, 
call for an explanation. The usual reason is the need for emphasis requiring 
extraposition.? However, in Amharic texts which were written down exactly 
as they were told, one can find many examples of an inverted order of words 
in the sentence, e.g. aläga walda geworgis yammibbalu liq näbbäru yage yohannos 
balameal nabbaru wanna beta&íaw adwa kätäma wast bütogre ‘ Alaqa Walda 
Georgis was a savant. He was a favourite of King John; his chief house was 


7W. Leslau, ‘Supplementary observations on Tigré grammar’, JAOS, rxvur, 3, 1948, 
127-39. 

* F. R. Palmer, ‘ Relative clauses in Tigre’, Word, xvir, 1, 1961, 23-88. 

? See § B.4. 

10 0.g. M. Cohen, Le système verbal sémitique et l'expression du temps, Paris, 1924; W. Leslau, 
Short grammar of Tigre, New Haven, 1945. 

11 H. J. Poloteky, * Syntaxe made et syntaxe turquo ’, Atti del convegno internazionale di 
aludi etiopici (Roma, 2-4 aprile, 1959), 117-22. 

12 See 8 A.4. 

13 Q. Goldenberg, The Amharic tense-system, Ph.D. thems (Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1980, $ 1. 
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in the town of Adawa in Tigre’. >14 Similar cases are found in Tigre, e.g. kal’ot 
'enàs had tekabbataw 'ot gabay ‘ Two men met each other on the road '.5 ’allom 
'arba! ... masal ’ab baynom nabro ‘alaw 'ot worot dabor ‘These four ... were 
living together by themselves on a mountain ’.1¢ The following example is also 
to be interpreted in the same manner: kahammam ’ando gesa 'ogol ‘ajal madob 
’ab quidlat wadayu lamarbat waldu "sgal lagssn ‘then the leopard went and 
slaughtered some of the goats in order to avenge his son '. That this Tigre 
structure deviates from the normal order is easily proved on statistical grounds 
when the corpus consists of homogeneous texts,!? i.e. when the nature of the 
texts analysed, literary or spoken, is established. 

As regards Amharic syntax, Armbruster has already commented on this 
type of sentence structure saying that the words or clauses placed after the 
verb are thrown in ‘ more or less as after-thoughts, to amplify or explain '.!? 
Some of his examples are: dntau fárasun ' Bring it, the horse (I mean)’. 
yfho yiššälāl tázzya ‘ This is better than that’. These examples are repeated 
by M. Cchen.*® Armbruster's comment is valid for Tigre as well. 


A.3 Analysts of a textual unit 


In order to amplify the argument presented (i.e. that in regard to syntax 
a line must be drawn between literary/formal style and that of the spoken 
language), we have to consider a whole textual unit at this point. A tale from 
Publications I wil serve. Although Publications 1 is not an example of an 
homogeneous text-collection, the style of the spoken language is evident in its 
’adgamät section. We have already commented on the opening sentence of tale 
one from Publications 1.1 The structure exhibited is typical of the spoken 
language and may be called ‘a regular deviation’. Many sentences in 
Littmann’s tales should be interpreted in the same manner, having in principle 
the same structure. 

As one proceeds through the first tale of Publications 1, another phenomenon 
of syntactic deviation meets the eye: the case of direct speech and the position 
of the verb of saying in relation to it.?* It happens quite often in Tigre in 
dialogues, in texts which reflect actual speech, that the position of words 
denoting the speaker, the verb of saying and the speech follow patterns other 
than 8-C-V.% Such patterns are seldom met with in texts whose style is 
literary or formal. Examples of texts which do keep the order 8-C-V and 
retain it throughout are Haddts galad, broadcasts in Tigre from Asmara Radio ?5 
and ’Ag’azot.%* Deviations from the normal order of words in the language of 
dialogue are known to exist in modern Semitic Ethiopian. In Amharic, when 
speech is expreased in a long utterance and the writer wants to preserve the 


M J, I. Eadie, An Amhario reader, Cambridge, 1924, 19. 

15 Publications I, 1:83. 

15 ibid., 1:18. á 

17 jbid., 26 : 20. 

18 Publications I is not a homogeneous text in this 

19 C. H. Armbruster, Initia Ambharica, part I, Cambridge, i 1908, 184 

10 M, Cohen, T'raité de langue amharique, Paris, 1936, 349, § 14; 350, $13. 

31 Publications I, 1:9. 

23 ibid, 1:6, 1:8. 

23 j,e. representing the narrator's style of the spoken language, which is generally the case 
in the aaa mal of Serge 

34 Where C re ts the direct í 

35 As recorded durin summer 1969 and winter 1970. 

2 The order of words S-C-V in the above texta is the normal one for all types of sentence 
and not only for the language of dialogues. 
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allure of the spoken language (long utterances being non-typical of the chain 

of speech), two possibilities prevail: (a) i. direct speech; ii. verb of saying; 

iii. name of speaker. (b) i. name of speaker; ii. verb of saying; iii. direct 
ech.?? 

It is also of note that in Amharic utterances of ald with reported speech, 
there are regular modifications from the normal order of words: alä may be 
placed before the speech or even within it. It may well be that Tigre is 
different from the other languages in that its order of words $n actual speech is 
more flexible, but in order to reach such a conclusion a comparison has to be 
made with other languages. However, in the present state of research, such a 
comparison is unlikely to yield satisfactory results. 

À further phenomenon to be commented on is the position of the relative 
clause in relation to its antecedent.?? F. R. Palmer states that ‘ Most commonly 
the clause precedes the noun it modifies . . .',9? a statement which at its face 
value renders the place of the relative clause in the sentence almost facultative. 
All the same, the nature of the order qualified-qualifier of the relative clause in 
Tigre is open to question. Although there is not a common denominator of all 
occurrences of the qualified-qualifier order, this order is certainly much more 
typical of the spoken language. 

In 'Ag'azot?! there are no examples at all of the ‘ Semitic type’. i 
to the special nature of ’Ag’azot-—a reader for indigenous students—it follows 
that indigenous scholars do not advocate the qualified-qualifier order. The 
general impression is that in literary or formal texta, relative clauses which 
follow the modified noun are rare. However, in utterances which represent the 
spoken language, instances of the ‘Semitic order’ may be met with quite 
frequently. If we take, for example, Palmer's article we find that out of his 
58 instances about a fifth consists of relative clauses of the type qualified- 
qualifier order of words. Since his examples do not consist of one textual unit 
and as some of them are there to demonstrate the ‘ Semitic order’, the ratio 
in favour of the order qualifier-qualified is even greater. On the other hand, 
in the first 20 pages of Publications I there are eleven examples?? of the 
* Semitic order’ which represent almost half of all instances of relative clauses 
there. In a considerable number of cases the inverted order of the relative 
clause is significant as regards meaning, as is the case in our text.?® kala'adog 
latala’aka can be analysed in terms of apposition, i.e. the relative clause in this 
case is an appositive clause of the ‘ non-restrictive’ type. Accordingly, the 
translation would be: ‘ As for the donkey—the one which was sent, [has he 
returned or not ?]’. The appositive clause which comes second has an inter- 
pretive force and also places emphasis on the word denoted by the antecedent. 
The relative clause is used then as a oross-reference to the subject mentioned 
earlier. The article la- in such a context has a demonstrative force (i.e. * That 
donkey ', etc.).4 A similar example would be: 'ar'enns lakatäb lwalu baka 


6 


27 G, Goldenberg, The Amharic tense-aystem, op. orb., § 2. 

35 O., Kapeliuk, The language of dialogue, Ph.D. thesis (Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1968, 267, n. 1. 

9? Publications r, 1:11. 

30 F, R. Palmer, Word, xvn, 1, 1961, 25. 

31K. G. Rodén (ed.), Kotdb 'ag'azot wager’dn (3rd ed.), Asmara, 1958. 

3311:11, 3:21, 3:23, 3:26, 4:10, 5:16, 12:18, 13:16, 18:20, 18:8, 20:21. 

33 Publications 1, 1:11. 

34 The example which W. Leslau gives for the inverted order of the relatave olange in Hararı 
yı-waldieu zimotau ‘ this Dres who died" seems to parallel ın structure the one exemplified in 
Tigre (‘The influence of Cushitic on the Semitio languages of Ethiopia’, Word, x, 1, 1945, 76). 
Of. Publications 1, 12:13. 
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* Show me the book—(the one) you have'. Another example of this kind is: 
lakaray lasa‘ar so'ont ‘ the hyaena—the one (which was) loaded with grass '.35 

The value of the qualified-qualifier order of words in the relative clause is 
well-based where the context allows the possibility of & choice between the 
two structures, the one being regarded as the normal order (qualifier-qualified), 
the other as a meaningful variation of it. Admittedly not all occurrences of the 
‘inverted ’ order can be accounted for, but these are much more frequent in 
utterances which represent the spoken style of the language. 

Finally, there remains to be dealt with the adnominal construction which 
appears in the title of the tale: dəgəm kol'ot sab 'adug ‘ The tale of the two 
donkey-owners ’.® There are a few possibilities in Tigre in the expression of 
the noun complement which, mutatis mutandis, are identical to those existing 
in Tigrinya. Firstly there is the so-called modern construct-state construction 
where the modified element precedes the modifier, as exemplified above: 
dagam (modified element) sab 'adug (modifier; sab 'adug itself is in the nature 
of a juxtaposed compound, its singular form being ba‘al ’adeg and not ’anas 
'adeg). An example of a similar structure in Tigrinya would be: gäza süb'ay 
‘la maison de l'homme'.? Both Tigre and Tigrinya make use of another 
construction by means of the ‘ genitive’ particle which precedes the modifier, 
in which case the modified element can either precede the particle or follow 
the modifier, e.g. Tigre: "ab hatte ba‘at này ladaba‘ ‘ in a certain cave in (lit. of) 
the bush’; này yom mahro ‘today’s lesson’. Tigrinya: kdlb$ nay hawwdy 
or nay hawwdy kälbi ‘ le chien de mon frère ’.® Amharic, which in this respect 
represents the southern languages, is different from both Tigre and Tigrinya 
alike, keeping possession of one construction only, e.g. yäzarew gazefa ‘ today’s 
newspaper’. In this context, the construct state order of words has to be 
taken as an isoglottic line drawn between the northern and southern groups 
of languages and does not render Tigre more Semitic than Tigrinya on any 
level of analysis. As for the place of the adjective in regard to the qualified 
noun—in our case 'adog fadäb ‘a brave donkey’ *°—for the most part the 
adjective precedes the noun which it qualifies, but may also follow it, e.g. bazuh 
’akatbat ‘many books’; 'aha bezhat ‘many cows’. One may say that this 
syntactic feature is Go‘oz-like and we could leave it at that. However, 
further reference will be made to this in a later section (see A.5 below). 

In perusing this tale of Publications r one can see that the word order 
8-C-V and the qualifier-qualified system of qualification are intrinsic in the 
language by (a) taking into account the syntactic features which are typical 
of the spoken language only, (b) noticing that sometimes the inverted word 
order conveys different shades of meaning not expressed by the normal order, 
and (c) considering the weight of each individual feature within the framework 
of modern Semitic Ethiopian (and not as a solitary feature of Go‘ez and Tigre 
treated in isolation). In this respect Tigre is at variance with Go‘oz to the 
same extent as is modern Semitic Ethiopian. The more one reads ’Adgadmat 
from Littmann’s Publications, the stronger the impression is that the Cushitic 
word order is essential, and should be regarded as the proper frame for syntactic 
analysis. 


35 Publications 1, 3:21. 

38 Publications r, 1:2. 

57 DT, § 62(b). 

38 DT, § 620). 

39 Publications 1, 1:9. 

40 of. A. Dillmann, Ethiopic Grammar, 479-80. 
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AA Excursus: syntactic norms $n writing and speech 

Deviation in the structure and character of the spoken word from that of 
the written word is a universal linguistic phenomenon whose reasons are 
obvions.*! This phenomenon is especially evident in the speech of those 
languages whose strict word order is a hard and fast rule, where the spoken 
language allows itself much room for variation. In such languages actualization 
of syntactic norms in specch is a constant yet frequently ‘ unsuccessful ’ attempt 
on the part of the native speaker to hit the bull’s-eye. Through this process 
the spoken language may develop new patterns of syntax and style, which are 
often attested in written speech.** A striking example of this is the situation 
in Turkish, where ‘inversion is a very frequent phenomenon in the spoken 
language of to-day, but is rigidly excluded from the prevailing written style ’.* 
There is, however, one fundamental difference between the state of affairs of, 
e.g. Amharic or Turkish on the one hand and Tigre on the other. In the first 
two, normal syntax and style are those of normal prose as reflected in the 
literary language. As regards Tigre, no literary style or normative syntax has 
crystallized, the language being primarily a spoken one. 

Here one has to draw a line between two sorts of written documents: the 
one consists of texts from the mouth of ‘informants’, written by European 
scholars, the other being mainly the work of indigenous scholars supervised by 
Europeans. Littmann’s Publications I is a mixture of both ; ’Ag’azot exemplifies 
the latter sort of documentation, where syntactic structure is essentially alike 
and represents normal Tigre syntax. Nonetheless, in the absence of a literary 
tradition in Tigre, normative syntax is only potentially there and the written 
word is occasionally intruded upon by features of the spoken language. 
Modifications in word order may occur in a great variety of circumstances and 
one must be careful in appraising norms of syntax in Tigre and comparing 
them with those of Amharic and Tigrinya. In this respect Tigre on the one 
hand and the other languages on the other are not well matched, the norms in 
Tigre being less rigid, and the order of words more flexible in nature. 

Finally, there arises the question of the influence of Tigrinya and Amharic 
on certain Tigre texts. At the time when the Swedish Evangelical Mission gave 
impetus to the publication of Tigre texts, indigenous scholars who, on behalf 
of the Mission carried out the actual work of writing down and translating 
texts, were masters of more than one Ethiopian language, mostly Tigrinya, not 
to mention a certain knowledge in Ge‘ez. One could say, xen that the 
strict order of words in the syntax of the Tigre New Testament version reflects 
an artificial style and was caused by the influence of Tigrinya. As regards 
recent sources of linguistie material it could equally be argued that news 
bulletins in Tigre from Radio Asmara are not reliable: they were translated 
directly from Amharic or Tigrinya by Tigre speakers who knew these two 
languages well. 

It is quite unnecessary to overstate the case. Indeed, some marginal influence 
of Amharic and Tigrinya on Tigre can be taken into consideration, in the sense 
that features typical of the spoken language may be excluded and thus the 
potential normative syntax of Tigre becomes more evident. Instances of the 
most complex syntactic nature are abundant in Tigre text collections, including 


4. Speech 18 characterized by features which are typical of the individual speaker, giving 
the ' message ' predominanoe over the‘ code ', 

43 of, O. Kapeliuk, op. ait., oh. iv, ‘ Modifications in word order ° , $8 80-3. 

*: C. B. Mundy, in BSOAS, XVI, 1, 1955, 299, 1.15; of. pp. 299-304. 
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texts whose authenticity is beyond a shadow of doubt. In the case of radio 
news bulletins, it can be said that they perhaps contain more long complex 
sentences than they would have done without Amharie or Tigrinya influence, 
the choice between a complex and a compound sentence in Tigre having no 
limitation of distribution (see B.4 below). The task of the linguist in 

the system of language where data of the spoken word only are considered is 
a delicate one. C. H. Armbruster went as far as saying that ‘... there is no 
&ccepted standard of speech in an unwritten language, and sometimes it seems 
possible that the only rule without exception is that there is an exception to 
every rule’. As regards Tigre—predominantly a spoken language—written 
texts are most helpful in sorting out langue from parole in that some of them 
lower the profile of individual speech and reflect the conventional side of 


language to a greater extent. 
A.B The influence of Cushstsc 

The contact between the Semitio and Cushitic languages of Ethiopia is 
usually referred to in terms of the substratum theory. M. Cohen has suggested *5 
the influence of Beja on Tigre and of Agaw on Tigrinya and Amharic. Harari 
he regarded as a special case. One has, however, to recall the difficulties 
arising from dealing with problems of contact and interference when little is 
known about the ancient bonds of the languages concerned, the data of the 
present-day languages being far from complete. As M. Cohen himself put it 
*. . . la réalité est complexe et d'interprétation délicate ; il faut se résigner à ne 
pas demander à l'étude linguistique plus qu'elle ne peut donner'. One has 
also to remember that where problems of substratum may be involved, so are 
problems of adstratum, i.e. the influence of Semitio upon Cushitic. Nevertheless, 
the substratum theory seems feasible in explaining general phenomena, such as 
the non-Semitic features of modern Semitic Ethiopian, notably the word order. 
What is common to Cushitie and ‘ Ethiosemitic’ alike is the S-O-V sentence 
structure. The Ethiopian languages differ, however, in details, two of which 
are the positions of the relative clause and of the adjective in relation to the 
qualified noun. 

Among the Semitic Ethiopian languages, only Tigre and Go‘sz have a 
similar order for the position of the adjective and the relative clause, Tigre also 
having the ‘Cushitic’ order? Among the Cushitic languages, normally 
qualifiers precede the qualified noun, but there are various possibilities, e.g. in 
Beja the situation is much the same as in Tigre. In Bilin there is a special 
construction whereby the noun precedes the adjective,** otherwise the adjective 
precedes the noun. In Saho, the adjective may precede or follow the noun ; 5° 
when it follows it takes the relative suffix. 

There exists a theory about a Beja-Tigre contact which commenced. more 
than a thousand years ago.5! However, such an historical conjecture is not 
necessary for one to realize that as regards the Tigre-Beja linguistic contact 
there is much more involved than just the general affiliation of ‘ Ethiosemitic ’ 


^1 C. H. Armbruster, Dongolese Nubian, Preface, p. x. 

45 M. Cohen, Etudes, 44. 

15 ibid., p. 45; of. p. 321. 

47 ibid., p. 52. 

48 For Harari of., however, Leslau, Word, 1, 1, 1945, 76. Cf. also, E. Cerulli, Studi Etiopicı, 
386-91, and W. Leslau, JA, ooxxıx, 1937, 444, $ 82.2 and 453. 

** The * genitival-adjectival ’ form. See Tucker and Bryan, Linguistic analyses, 507 

50 ibid., p. 554. 

a1 A, Zaborki, in Bender, M. L. (ed.), The non-Semitic languages of Ethiopia, 82. 
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with Cushitic. A syntactic comparison of north Ethiopian Semitic with Cushitic 
immediately reveals striking resemblances between Tigre and Beja. The 8-C-V 
order of elements in the Beja sentence ‘is the normal order, but deviations from 
it are possible and quite common, apparently for reasons of emphasis and the 
like ’.5 The expression ‘and the like’ seems to cover variations which are 
not for reasons of emphasis and would be classified as parole. As regards the 
structure of the noun phrase, ‘... the modifiers may either precede or follow 
the noun ...'. An examination of Tigre and Beja in the light of the above 
two statements shows parallels in function as well as in word order, e.g. the 
deictic determinative in Beja ™ [’u:-], parallels the position, function and 
distribution of [la-] in Tigre.5° Tigre is indeed the odd man out among its 
modern relations. It seems, however, to owe its special syntactic status in 
north Ethiopic to Beja. Otherwise it would be more difficult to explain why 
Tigre’s word order differs from that of Tigrinya in two features only, which are 
shared on the other hand by Tigre and Beja, two languages whose word order 
is principally very similar. The order qualified-qualifier is far from being rare 
in Cushitic, and is quite usual in Beja, whereas the modern Semitic Ethiopian 
languages—Tigre excepted—do not make use of it. It may well be that in this 
particular case the option in Tigre is entirely Cushitic. 


B. MoDERN-ETHIOSEMITIO FEATURES OF TIGRE SYNTAX 


In this section, some topics of Tigre syntax which are pertinent to the issue 
under discussion will be descriptively outlined and commented on. 


B.1 Nominal sentences 

A syntactic feature of Tigre which is regarded as highly Semitic is the 
existence of nominal sentences, i.e. sentences whose predicate is a nominal form. 

The structure of nominal sentences in Tigre is often compared to that of 
Go'oz.9 In Ge'ez, one type of such sentences is that in which the nexus is 
achieved by means of a two-element ‘ topic-comment ’ juxtaposition, where no 
verb is involved. In this type of sentence in Go‘ez, a connector (or a 
* separator ’), in the form of the personal pronoun, may be inserted. Originally, 
such a connector rendered the subject-predicate relationship in the sentence 
formal, especially for those cases in which the two members of the utterance 
could have been taken as an apposition of two nouns." Generally, however, 
the value of the Ge'oz personal pronoun as an equivalent of the Classical Arabic 
damirul fasli ‘ the pronoun of separation ° does not manifest itself. There are 
many cases where it is used stylistically as an emphatic word, or even 
redundantly.S® 

Since Go‘oz is taken as representing an archaic phase of ‘ Ethiosemitie ’ in 
general and of Tigre in particular, a comparison between sentences of the two 
languages would be most helpful in clarifying their relationship. To begin 


52 R. A. Hudson, in Bender, M. L. (ed.), op. oit., 103. 
58 ibid. 106: adjectives, $ 4.1, ii; relative clauses, $ 4.1, v; possessor-possessed relations, 
81. 
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» For examples see A. Dillmann, Ethiopic grammar, 400-0; M. Choine, Grammaire 
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with, a considerable number of sentences in both languages look similar as 
regards their shape, e.g. Gefoz : basu ‘an ’antamu ‘ blessed are you’ (Matt. b : 11) ; 

igre: dahuram ’antum. Geo‘oz: mannu wo'stu zəntu ‘who is this?’ (Matt. 
21:10); Tigre: "alli man tu. Go‘oz: kel’ehomu sädgan ’amuntu ‘ (and) they 
were both righteous (before God)’ (Luke 1:6); Tigre: waksl’itom ... sadgam 
tom 


So far the only apparent difference between the two languages in this type 
of sentence seems to be in the special form of the third person personal pronoun 
in Tigre, when functioning as a connector. There are many other examples, 
however, which show a fundamental difference between the two languages, 
e.g. Go‘ez: wayabelo mannu samaka wayabelo we’ atu ganen legewon somaya asma 
bezuhän nohna '... And said to him: “ What is your name?” And that 
demon said: ' My name is Legion, for we are many ” ’ (Mark 5:9). Tigre: 
samka manta sa’alayu. whatu bazham tu hona kasamye legewon ta bello *. .. He 
asked him: “ What is your name ? " And he said: “ Since we are many, my 
name is Legion ".' Ge'ez: qalekassa gala ya‘qob wa 'adaw za'esso ‘ (As for) your 
voice (it) is Jacob's voice, and the hands Esau’s’ (OT, Gen. 27:22, J. O. 
Boyd ed.); qalossa gala yà'qob wa'edawssa za‘esaw (OT, Gen. 27 : 22, Asmara). 
Tigre: lakoron karen ya‘agob ta wala'sday aday 'esaw tan (Storia, 24 : 3). Go'oz : 
’antanu negusomu la'ayhud ‘ Are you the king of the Jews?’ (Mark 15: 2). 
Tigre: anta nagus 'ayhud anta (NT, 1931 ed.). nogus ’ayhud ania tu (Mark, 
1889 ed.}. Ge'ez: mannu 'anta wayobelo ‘esaw ’ana waldaka zabak"orka ‘esaw 

“Who are you?” And Esau said to him: “I am your son, your first 
born, Esau ” ’ (OT, Gen. 27 : 32, J. O. Boyd ed.). mannu 'ania wayabelo ‘esäw 
'ana watu *esaw waldaka sabak*orka (OT, Gen. 27:32, Asmara). Tigre: 'ana 
'esüw wad bakarka 'ana (Storia, 23:13). In each case of the last group of 
examples cited above, Tigre has an additional pronoun. This is because the 
copula is a necessity in Tigre and optional in Go‘ez. Sentences such as *man 
samka or *lakeran kərən ya'aqob are non-existent in Tigre. Indeed, two member 
sentences, whose nexus is achieved by means of a mere juxtaposition where 
each member is a noun, are impossible in Tigre and a copula-pronoun must 
intervene. Returning to the first group of examples cited above, it is now 
possible to clarify their syntactic nature: the Go‘oz personal pronoun in, for 
instance, basu‘dn ’antemu, is the subject, whereas the entire expression in the 
Tigre dahuram "entum is the predicate, the subject being only implied. In this 
respect Tigre does not possess nominal sentences in the same way that Go‘oz 
does, the situation in Tigre being more typical of that existing in modern ‘ Ethio- 
semitic ’ in general. The Tigre sentence ana ’esaw (wad bakarka) 'ana is there- 
fore syntactically analogous to ən”e esau näñ in Amharic. There is no problem 
in identifying the third person copula form in Tigre, owing to its special shape 
tu, etc., the personal pronoun hatu, etc., never being used as a copula. As for 
the first and second person forms of the copula-pronoun they always follow the 
subject when explicitly expressed and are preceded by the predicative com- 
plement. Consequently, the two relevant members of an expression such as 
’onta nagus ’ayhud are in apposition, whereas (anta) nagus ‘ayhud 'onta is a full 
sentence. Similarly anta ’ands ‘ You, man!’ (PLI, 262: 13) stands in contra- 
distinction to ’ands ’anta ‘ You are a man’. Another example: 'ontum galayal 
mi rakbekkum ‘ You fool! What happened to you ? ' (’Ag’azot, 74:19). Con- 
structing the paradigm of the independent copula in Tigre, the forms are as 
follows: 'ana, ’anta (masc.), ants (fem.), tu (masc.), ta (fem.). Plural: Aena, 
antum (masc.), anton (fem.), tom (masc.), tan (fem.). Examples from the 
spoken language: (’anta) man ’anta ' Who are you?’; (ana) ya‘agob 'ana 
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‘I am Jacob’. hatu ’athag tu ‘ He is Isaac’. somka man ta ‘ What is your 
name ?’; somye muse tu ‘My name is Moses’. hana gassotat hona ‘ We are 
strangers '. ’entum bazham ’antum ‘ You are many ’.*° 

en the nature of the Tigre copula in the manner described above has 
been apprehended, i.e. having the shape of a pronominal copula and the 
syntactic force of a verbal connector, other syntactic phenomena which hitherto 
have not been fully understood can be properly described. One such pheno- 
menon is tatu which is described in reference to tu as ‘ une variante à redouble- 
ment ..., moins employée ’,*! or “durch Reduplikation verstärkt ’.6* Here we 
have indeed two tu, but with different syntactic roles: one is the copula, the 
other being equivalent in value to ’ammo in Tigrinya ** and -(a)nna in Amharic, 
eg. Goz: 'osma bozuhän nehna ‘for we are many’ (Mark 5:9); Tigre: 
bazhdm tu həna; Amharic : ojfog ninndnna; Tigrinya: bezuhat *4na('s)mmo. 
In the above Tigre example we have the first person plural copula form, 
preceded by tu as a sign of an explanation or motivation in the sentence which 
precedes or follows. When the form tu functions as a copula and is, at the 
same time, used to connect an utterance of explanation or motivation which 
precedes or follows, the form tatu occurs, e.g. “alla 'aküm gaddus mader tola 
kamen '"ogorka ’as’anka harat * This place is holy ground, so take your shoes off 
[your feet] ’ (Storia, 38: 11). 

Here the equivalent of tatu in Amharic would be näwsnne. The ‘ explicative ’ 
tu may occur along with a finite verb, or a syntactically equivalent form which 
is the copula in our case. 

Another example of a syntactic environment where the Tigre copula has 
a verb-like function within a complex is in the complex: participle plus 
auxiliary. The participle can enter into construction with the verbs halla, ‘ale 
or sanha, in the expression of the perfective tenses. In such cases the function 
of the participle resembles that of an ‘ auxilié’ in a tense-compound: while 
the auxiliary verb is void of meaning and grammatical in function, the participle 
supplies the complex with its meaning. The participle may also enter into 
construction with the copula tu, etc., in the expression of the state resulting 
from an action. This construction is analogous to that of gerund plus 'allo/'ayyu 
in Tigrinya, which has a ‘ valeur résultative ^.99 The following two examples 
are two versions of the same sentence: da'am galehom la'ibasha nabit ságbám 
hallaw ’at loblo falawom ‘ But some of them mocked them saying: “ They are 
satiated with unfermented wine"'' (Storia, 168:23); da’am galehom ’st 
lafalwom ’allom ’ab haddss nabit sägbam tom belaw ‘ But some of them said, 
mocking them: “ These [ones] are satiated with new wine ”’ (NT, Acts 2: 13). 
Any member of the copula paradigm can be used as the syntactically equivalent 
form of the auxiliary verb in the complex, e.g. hana betna 'ondo dab’ana ‘day 
tafarrarna wahalib hàdgüm hana 'ot lakadbet wačanačěit satayu kasanhenna 
‘Having locked our house we went out [to collect wood]; and we had left 
milk on the floor and [upon returning] we found that the flies had drunk it’ 
(Tigre texts, 9 : 30). 

The superficial resemblance of nominal sentences between Tigre and Go'oz 
may give rise to misinterpretation of certain instances in Tigre, e.g. M. Cohen's 


% For more examples see E. Littmann, ZA, xu, 1897, 301-4, § 15. 

81 M, Cohen, SV, 102. 

53 LH, 301b. 

* Seo W. Leslau, DT, 150. 

*! See M. Cohen, Traité, 311, the last two examples; G. Goldenberg, The Amharic tense- 
system, 63-6. 

55 W. Leslau, DT, 86. 
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cited examples of nominal sentences where ‘le tigré montre son caractére 
archaique ordinaire '. The first example cited is kullu dahan ‘ tout [est] sauf’, 
which belongs to a well defined set of expressions, notably formulae of greetings 
and salutations. Among these one can find either direct borrowings from the 
Arabic or syntactically equivalent patterns, e.g. saläm ‘alekum ... ‘alekum 
wa’assalam ‘ Peace be unto you... Unto you also be peace!’ (PLr, 200: 16). 
hamde ’agal rabbi ‘ Praise be to God’ (ibid., 201: 21). Such utterances are in 
the nature of idiomatic expressions, and are not typical of Tigre as a whole. 
As for 'ana yosef ‘ je [suis] Joseph’ (SV, pp. 102 ff.), it is the only example of 
its kind. Finally, **walye ‘ [il] n'[est] pas mon fils’ (ibid., p. 103), is not ‘ une 
phrase nominale ’ as M. Cohen elaborates, but an ellipsis of which the transla- 
tion is “not my sonl’, as can be easily understood from the contextual sense 
(see PLr, 91: 4). 


B.2 The word order of the simple sentence 


The normal word order of the simple sentence is analogous in principle to 
that which exists in Amharic.’ The points to be noted are as follows. (a) the 
main verb/verb-equivalent is at the end of the sentence; (b) the subject is 
placed at the beginning of the sentence ; (c) verb objects precede the verb, and 
qualifiers usually precede the qualified elements. There is no fixed order of 
direct-indirect object in relation to one another, when both occur. However, 
more often than not, the direct object immediately precedes the verb. The 
resultant type of sentence exhibits the basic pattern of subject-complement- 
verb, which is the typical structure of modern ‘ Ethiosemitic’. Examples: 
hananit labazzah ’awkäd ’ab lals wasabah moder tahannon * The mosquitoes are 
usually active (lit. buzz) at night and in the early morning’. kagadam 'ahahom 
'asok 'aze "storakkabai ‘Indeed, their cattle have not been found until now '. 
kaleb wadsmmu kal ot galgaläy ma fataé ‘alaw ‘ The dog and the cat were two 
friends (or pals)’. mon ’anze ’asak ken ’arbo‘a wakol'e kilometar tu * It is forty-two 
kilometers from here to there’. ’sgal masnthu ketab habayu ' He gave his 
friend a book '. It should be noted here that a change of the above word-order 
does not necessarily suggest a syntactic extraposition. In this respect the 
corpus of Tigre texts as a whole differs from that of both Amharic and Tigrinya, 
where a change of the S-C-V sentence order means deviation from the standard 
of modern prose (see A.4 above). 

A common phenomenon of both Tigre and Amharic 9* is the word order in 
which a noun other than the subject heads the sentence. In such a case, the 
subject occurs in second place, having a suffixed pronoun of which the referent 
is the preceding word. Theoretically the first two words in the sentence can 
be put in a construct state by reversing the word order and omitting the 
pronoun of reference. The word which occupies first place in the sentence is 
the subject of the utterance in the contextual sense, the grammatical subject 
of the sentence referring to a limited notional aspect of it. Examples: 'ossit 
hilata hawänit ta ‘ The strength of a woman is [her] weakness’. karan hosaha 
qayoh tu. lakarsa ’ab gaträn loglug tu ‘The soil of Karan is red. Its interior 
(i.e. of Karan) is smeared with tar’. wala'enas la’assitu ‘amsat ‘ and the man's 
wife became pregnant’ (PLr, 90:21). Sentences of this type are quite 
common. They do not imply a shift of emphasis within the sentence and 


** M. Cohen, SV, 102, § 56. 
87 Sea M, Cohen, Traité, 340: ‘ Eléments essentiels dans la proposition simple ’. 
53 of. M. Cohen, Trad, 93. 
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should be described in terms of the normal word order. The above syntactic 
feature may manifest itself even when the S-C-V sentence structure breaks 
down in actual speech, e.g. whobäy ka’anna tu dogma ' so like this is the tale 
about the kite" (lit. * and the kite, like this is, her story ’). 

A different type of structure is the cleft sentence where a special emphasis 
is laid on a word of the sentence. The typical structure is that in which a 
relative clause is put at the end of the sentence, preceded by the copula tu.°® 
The word preceding the copula is then emphasized. This structure deviates 
from the normal word order in the sense that a subordinate verb occupies final 
position in the sentence. Examples: wahetu ’ab noise tu latasahagko. atki “ikon 
bella * And he said to her: “It is at myself that I laughed—not at you" ’ 
(PL, 89:3). wamusa bozuh farha kaman ’ando ga’ako tu "ana man maser waläd 
asrá'el la’afaggar bela ‘ And Moses was much frightened and said: “ Who am 
I (lit. “what have I become’) that I shall bring the people of Israel out of 
Egypt ? "' ' (Storia, 38: 19). gadem warät mas ... kalla sab tu lawaddya ‘ As for 
the making of the mead, it is the men who do all of it [and not the women]’ 
(PLi, 189: 3). gan... hayäyat kadan ikon. lanafs la’addäm lamayst ta lagan 
lategabby’ ‘ The Gan ... is not a wild beast: it is the souls of men who have 
died that become a Gan’ (PLr, 253: 1). 


B.3 The word order of the complex sentence 


The term ‘complex’ refers here to a sentence containing one or more 
dependent clauses in addition to the principal clause. The description given 
above (B.2) in the case of the simple sentence can be also applied here. The 
main clause is a simple sentence whose verb is regularly preceded by the 
subordinate clause. The various types of subordinate clause occupy their 
place in the sentence according to their function in relation to the main clause, 
e.g. & relative clause functions as a modifier of a noun and occupies those 
positions that modifiers occupy (i.e. regularly preceding the noun), an adverbial 
clause occupies the position of an adverb, a content clause precedes the verb 
of saying or thinking and complements it, etc. The subordinate clause itself 
maintains the order S-C-V, its subject being either that of the subordinate 
clause only or common to both clauses. Examples : galab ’at ’atyopya latatrakkab 
hatte noi dogge ta ‘ Galab is a small town [which is found] in Ethiopia. laga’a 
logba’ do’ikon ’sbla waked laha la‘alaw ma'amrat wahakäyem hamam ‘aso ’agal 
labdu bozuh ma soggumüm mon gabbw ’abballi homám alls mayto la‘alaw wolàd 
min’ädem bazhám kam tom 'ab türiz 'ogol na’ammerro 'engaddor ‘ However, we 
can tell (lit. know it) from history that although scientists and physicians who 
lived at that time fought much to destroy the malaria illness, the human beings 
who died because of this illness were many’. This group arrangement of the 
qualifier-qualified elements and the 8-C-V sentence structure resulting in a 
* retrogressive ’ reading of the sentence by the European student are typical 
of Tigre, Tigrinya and Amharic alike. The longer the sentence, the more 
evident these properties become, being sometimes the only key to its under- 
standing. For examples of long, complex sentences, see B.4 below. 

Two different types of change in the word order of the complex sentence 
may be noted, resembling in principle those described above (B.2) for the 
simple sentence. These are where (a) a nominal element in the main clause 
and the subject of the main clause exchange places, and (b) a relative clause is 
put at the end of the sentence, preceded by the copula tu which may occur 


5? of. M. Cohen, Traité, 121, 347-9. 
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anywhere in the main clause between the relative and the subject. Examples 
for (a): 'elkuma hames ‘amat kom wadet 'abuha hammam gatlayu ‘ When ’E. 
was five years old a leopard killed her father’ ('Ag'azot, 61:12). lahesün 
hamatu '«t modor ba‘ad man gabba’ ‘adda ... hamätu nabra sannet towaddle ... 
* If the v-llage of the boy's mother-in-law is in another country ... his mother- 
in-law makes a good meal ...' (PLr, 117:6). Owing to the complex nature 
of the type of sentence under discussion, die nouns whose order could be 
reversed are more than two. In the first example, three nouns are involved : 
’elkuma, ?abuha, hommam. The last two are the ones whose order can be 
reversed, the third being the grammatical subject of the main clause. In the 
second example given, the nouns involved are: lahegün, hamatu, ‘adda, all of 
which caa be put in reverse order and form a construct state, i.e. ‘ad lahamät 
lahasan ‘the village of the boy's mother-in-law’. The bringing forward of a 
nominal alement in the complex sentence results in avoiding a long sequence 
of words in the construct state. For examples of (b) see last section of B.2. 


B.4 Hyrotactic relations: distribution of complex and compound sentences 

The term ‘compound’ refers here to a sentence having two or more 
co-ordinate independent clauses, usually joined by one or more conjunctions. 
The choise between a complex and a compound sentence in Tigre has no 
limitation of distribution and both types are equally used. In this respect 
Tigre is different from Amharic and Tigrinya, two languages in which long 
complex sentences are more evident. This difference is clearly perceptible in 
utterances in which a chain of successive events is expressed. In such an 
utterance in Amharic all successive events save one would be likely to occur in 
the gerund form, the final form being a finite verb.’° Thus the syntactic function 
of the gerund here is one of simple co-ordination. The corresponding structure 
in Tigre is either 'ondo + perfect (which is the gerund’s ‘ equivalent’), or a 
conjunction of simple co-ordination. Examples of compound sentences: 'aze 
hatte ma‘al ’at hodàs ‘ad wa‘aga fararaw waaka ’st dabar Saffalaw wabadet ‘ Now 
one day they went out to the wedding party of the family of the guenon, and 
the cattle grazed on the [lower part of] the mountain and went astray’. wahar 
had ’alelaw wa’at sagad had halgaw kahad sa'amaw wa’ab dahan tafanataw ‘ And 
later thez recognized each other and fell upon each other's neck and kissed 
each other and left each other safely’ (PLr, 94:4). Although long, complex 
sentences in Tigre are not as frequent as in Amharic, they are quite regularly 
encountered, e.g. 'at legos naygerya laga'a này babur bogot anday mayto ’ab 
hayatom Li alas homsa nafar ’at makinat ondo sa‘anawom hospital ’at labassahawom 
lamakina- sabbat taballasat kollom woro 'onday tarraf monnom kom motaw mon 
legos lames'a 'azbàr 'assa'ala ‘ News which came from Lagos, Nigeria, reported 
that 50 people who sustained minor injuries in a train accident, had got into 
& vehicle which overturned while they were being driven to hospital and all 
died’ (lit.: “In Lagos, Nigeria, news which came [from Lagos] reported that 
the train accident which happened—50 people who remained alive without being 
dangerously ill, having made them get into a vehicle, while they were bringing 
them to hospital, since the vehicle overturned, all of them, without that one of 
them wil! remain, died’). male nay swizerland toyarat ’arba‘a wasabu‘ nafar 
‘endo sa‘cnat (. . .) at ‘astar ’at anta 'obla tefarge‘at ganballat sounam ‘atta la‘ala 
‘addam ksllom motaw ‘ Yesterday, all the forty-seven people who have been 
aboard a Swiss aeroplane died, while in flight, owing to a bomb which went off’ 


70 of. M. Cohen, Traité, 88a and NE, 164; cf. also G. Goldenberg, p. 47. 
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(it. : ' Yesterday, a Swiss aeroplane, having taken aboard forty-seven people, 
being in the sky, all the people who had been carried in it died owing to a 
bomb which went off’). A frequent occurrence of long complex sentences in 
a given language may give rise to constructions involving a break in gram- 
matical sequence, e.g. wad 'addàm ’st lobazzoh wa’st latfandte sabbat gesa "at 
‘addotat waat managgas kam [talkafafala man zamäte ’adhad kam awal ’ando 
’ämara galehom la’abbu zamto wagalehomma la’ abbu letkalakalo gwar ’at laddalu 
man sojal wasayf waman manduq waken ‘alli yom ’at ‘ad ’amerika wamaskob 
wa'engliz wafaransa wasin lalotrakkab ’aswar atomik wahidrogin bägoh kom halla 
kalna na’ammar ‘ Because the human race was gradually multiplying and 
splitting into factions, having understood that they could not abstain from 
mutual acts of warfare, some of them while producing weaponry with which 
they made raids and some with which they defended themselves, from dagger 
and sword and from rifle and beyond, this day we all know that the weaponry 
which exists in the countries of America, Russia, Britain, France and China has 
reached [the stage of] atomic and hydrogen [bombs]’. Such cases of 
anacoluthia are seldom met with in a style of high standard. 


B.5 Direct and indirect speech 


A few points may be noted here, whereby phenomena in Tigre are prin- 
cipally similar to those i in Amharic and Tigrinya. They are as follows: (a) The 
verb bela—‘ to say’ (ala in Amharic, bäls in Tigrinya) in a subordinate form— 
may be used as a point of punctuation in marking the beginning of direct 
speech. In this capacity bela is semantically redundant, e.g. sabbat alls warāčče 
'ewadde halleko ’at lobal balsa attu ‘He answered him saying: “ That is why 
Iam doing my work " ' (’Ag’azot, 64: 2). When the main verb is bela it occurs 
only once, e.g. hatte maal gohu telakayom ... wamonkum ‘allan ’asurat marawi 
'agal lasaber ladaggeb ma’at rayal hayabbo bellom ‘ One day he summoned them 
to him . . . and said to them: “ I shall give one hundred dollars to the one who 
will be able to smash these tied sticks ”’ ('Ag'azot, 68:12). (b) Reported 
speech may be rendered in Tigre in the same way as direct speech and only the 
context accounts for the difference between the two, e.g. hago “alla ra'as 'alula 
dib hamasen masa’ halla kom belayuna . . . After that, when we were told [that] 
Ra'as ’alula had come to Hamasen ...' (lit. “when they told us: “ Ra'as 
'alula has come to Hamasen ” ") (Tribu, 82:8). (c) As regards the position of 
the verb of saying in relation to that of the subject and the content clause, 
deviation from the normal order of words is possible (i.e. from the order 8-C-V, 
where C stands for the content of the verb of saying), e.g. kom la’alu ’as’alayuns 

bet ‘abhagan "alls tu bela ’onds bet 'a&haganay . . . ‘“ As I was told (lit. ‘ as 
they told me it’) the story of Bet ’Eshagan is so (i.e. as follows) " said a man 
of the Bet "EXhaqan' (Tribù, 74:15). wahatom ’agal mahammad gabbubo ‘alaw 
hawan tu ’ando belaw ‘ And they despised M., thinking he was weak Git. saying : 
“ He is weak ")' (Lt Su Sang, 11:6). Such patterns of deviation from. the 
normal order of words are met with in Amharic and Tigrinya (see A.3 above). 


B.6 Concluding remarks 


I have tried to draw attention to some of the more frequent assumptions 
upon which the affiliation of Tigre syntax is based. An impediment hindering 
the scholar has been the traditional assumption that Tigre’s syntax is more 
Semitic than that of the other modern ‘ Ethiosemitic ’ languages, resulting in 
the exclusion of other lines of thought. Schclars accepted this approach as it 
is the line of least resistance, in the sense that the corpus of Tigre texts could 
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be used for research purposes without the need to establish a neat demarcation 
line between the formal and the non-formal aspects of speech. It is not likely, 
however, that the nature of Tigre syntax will reveal itself without drawing 
such a line (ef. A.2, A.3 above). The keeping apart of the spoken/non-literary 
expression from the formal/literary written word has been successfully achieved 
by scholars of Amharic studies. Frequently in Tigre, the option between the 
‘Semitic ’ and the ‘ Cushitic ’ patterns 7 really seems to be the option between 
literary and non-literary/spoken modes of expression. It seems that Tigre’s 
syntax resembles in principle that of Amharic of the earlier period, previous to 
the crystallization of modern normative Amharic syntax and style.”* According 
to the normative structure of Tigre syntax there is no doubt that it should be 
put on an equal footing with that of Amharic and Tigrinya, contrasting that of 
Ge'ez. This statement does not invalidate the close bond between Tigre and 
Go'oz, which is obvious in all linguistic categories of the language save syntax. 

As for those syntactic features which are shared by Tigre and Ge‘oz only 
(i.e. the position of the adjective and the relative clause) and are traditionally 
labelled as Semitic, it has been shown (A.5) that they could equally be Cushitic. 
This particular problem could be solved when research in Cushitic languages 
encompasses all languages in question and a detailed statement of data replaces 
present generalities. In any case, the somewhat free position of the relative 
clause and the adjective in relation to the qualified noun does not seem to be 
a necessary or sufficient argument for considering Tigre’s syntax the odd man 
out among its modern relations. From a descriptive point of view, modern 
Ethiosemitic syntactic features in Tigre are overwhelming, and the counter- 
poise of Semitic syntactic features is hardly felt there. This is so since (a) the 
S-C-V sentence structure prevails, and (b) the qualifier-qualified order of 
words oceurs more often than not (cf. A.3), the inverse order not being typical 
of formal or literary style. 


7 of. R. Hetzron, Ethiopian Semstic, 19. 
"^ of. NE, 343 ff. 
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NOTES ON SOME MOSQUES IN EASTERN AND 
WESTERN SAUDI ARABIA! 


By G. R. D. Kine 


(PLATES I-VI) 


In studies of Islamic architecture dealing with the earliest periods, a natural 
emphasis has fallen on the mosques of the Holy Cities of Arabia. the Haramayn, 
whenever the architecture of the Arabian Peninsula has been discussed. In 
later periods, extensions and restorations in the Haram in Mecca and the 
Mosque of the Prophet in al-Madina have likewise been discussed,? but until 
recent times, little has been said of any other Arabian mosques.? As far as 
mosques beyond the Haramayn are concerned, this neglect has been caused 
largely by their inaccessibility; but as a result of the imbalance, students of 
Islamie architecture have been left to judge Arabia by the Prophet's Mosque, 
which was only truly Arabian at its foundation, and the Haram and the Ka'ba, 
which were always unique in Islam in terms both of religion and of architecture. 
As for later extensions and restorations of either mosque, these tell more of the 
development of Islamic architectural style and taste beyond the Peninsula than 
of any Arabian religious architectural tradition. 

It is convenient to divide Saudi Arabia architecturally into three very 
approximate areas, a division which is particularly useful as regards secular 
architecture, but which also has some validity as regards rel’gious building: 
the central area, Najd; the Eastern Province towards the Arabian Gulf; and 
the western region along the Red Sea comprising both the Tihäma and the 
highlands of al-Hijaz. By contrast with the Najdi mosques, treated in an earlier 
article,‘ the mosques of the eastern and the western sides of the country form 
less cohesive groups, although this may well be an impression derived from their 
scarcity today. While displaying local features, the mosques of these areas 
differ from those of Najd in the degree to which they also show foreign influence 
from beyond Arabia, the consequence of the geographical and historical position 
of eastern and western Arabia. The most significant non-Arabian contribution 
is that of the Ottomans who were at times firmly entrenched on the Arabian 
coasts and in areas readily accessible from the coasts. Unfortunately, the 
mosques of eastern and western Arabia all share in one particular: the threat 
of re-building in modern style with no relationship to earlier building tradition. 


1 This article is the second, complementary, part of a contribution to BSOAS, xi, 3, 1078, 
464-98. 

* For Meoca, see ‘Ali Bey, Voyages, nm, 3011f.; Burckhardt, Travels, 194-61; Burton, 
and Lento i, 169-77; C. Eee Hurgronje, Mekka wn the latter part of the 19th century, Leiden 

ng en (reprinted Leiden, 1970); Rutter, Holy Cities, x, 104-303; E. Esm, Mecca 
nah tha rad radiani, London, 1963; Creswell, EMA, rt 1, 1-5, 27, 40, 62-4. 
re al- Maie 880 Burckhardt, Travels, 329-52; Burton, Pilgrimage, 1, 304-75; Rutter, 
Holy Cities, 11, 189-240; J. Sauvaget, La mosquée omeyyade de Médine, Paris, 1947; Esin, Alecca 
the ed; Creswell, EMA, 1, part 1, 6-16, 27f., 40, 142-9. 
Beginning in the early 1960s, the Saudi Arabian authorities undertook the rebuilding of the 
Mosque of the Haram at Mecca. 

3 Notable oe om are the followmg: E. Diez, ‘ Eine schiitische Moschee-ruine suf der Insel 
Bahrein ’, J der asiatyschen Kunst, 1925, 1x1, 101-5; R. Lewcook and G. R. Smith, ' Three 
medieval mosques in the Yemen ’, part 1, Oriental Art, xx, 1, 1974, 75-86, and part 2, xx, 2, 1974, 
192-203; idem ‘ Two early mosques in the Yemen: a preliminary report’, Art and Archaeology 
Research Papers (AARP), 4, Deo. 1074, 117-30; R. Lewcook, ‘ Towns and buildings in Arabis : 
North Yemen’, Architectural Associaton Quarterly (AAQ), vi, 1, i191; 3-19; J. Kirkman (eù), 
City As San‘a’, London: World of Islam Festival Pub lishing Co., 1976, 33-7. 

G. R. D. King, ‘ Traditional NajdI mosques ', BSOAS, xu, 1978, 464-98. 
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Destruction and replacement in concrete of traditional-style mosques has 
become a common occurrence in all parts of Saudi Arabia and the entire record 
of Arabia’s traditional religious architecture is in danger of obliteration. The 
situation is worst in eastern Saudi Arabia; the mosques which I describe in 
al-Jubayl will probably have been long demolished as the town was being 
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transformed into a vast industrial complex from a quiet fishing harbour at the 
time of my last visit in October 1974. Although less dramatic and complete 
than the development of al-Jubayl, the other major ancient eastern Arabian 
towns of al-Qatif and al-Hufüf have lost much of their traditional architecture 
through modernization. This demolition of valuable ancient architecture in 
eastern Arabia did not begin in the present decade by any means, for the 
introduction of the oil-industry into the area in the 1930s ensured that the 
eastern towns would be among the first to suffer. Now the same demolition of 
the old and its replacement with modern and characterless architecture has 
spread to central and western Arabia, and piety often demands that the old 
mosques should be the first buildings to be destroyed and rebuilt in styles alien 
to Arabia less than half a century ago. This account describes mosques which 
I saw in the eastern and western areas of Saudi Arabia between 1972 and 1975 
and during a brief visit in 1977, or mosques on which information was passed. 
to me,5 or mosques of which there is some significant record mong travellers’ 
accounts of their journeys. 


EASTERN SAUDIA ARABIA 
Al-Qafif: a mosque in the oases 

The al-Qatif oasis has an extensive line of palm plantations and gardens 
running in a narrow strip along the Arabian Gulf coast of Saudi Arabia. The 
main town of the oasis is al-Qatif port, but in the hinterland thare are numerous 
small villages scattered through the plantations. It was in the oasis rather than 
in al-Qatif town that most of the population was said to have resided at the 
start of this century, according to Lorimer. The indigenous bahàárina (Shi) 
formed the greater part of the population in the early twentieth century A.D. 
The ruling group in the area, however, has been Sunni (al-Utüb, Sa'üdi or 
Ottoman) since at least the twentieth century A.D. At a much earlier date the 
territory was ruled by the Qarmati Isma‘llis. 

Many of the old buildings of al-Qatif town and the oasis, as well as those of 
Tartt island, just offshore, lie abandoned, although in 1974 enough still remained 
to give some idea of the building types which had formerly dignified the towns 
of the area. Unfortunately, in eastern Arabia in particular, so many mosques 
have been modernized that it is difficult to find any in traditional style." This 
is true of the al-Qatif area and the mosque illustrated (plate I) is one of a 
decreasing number of examples of the older types surviving in the oasis. It is 
situated west of the main road through the oasis villages and it is surrounded 
by plantations. 

The mosque is coated with a thick plaster covered with lime, but enough 
plaster has fallen away to show that the building is constructed of horizontal 
courses of coral aggregate (hajar al-bahr or hajar bahr; hasd is also used in the 
Gulf for an aggregate block) alternating with wooden beams. In ground-plan, 
the mosque is rectangular and its gibla wall is oriented westwards. The mosque 
is surrounded by walls with a level roofed prayer-hall built against the gtbla 
wall to the west and an open gahn to the east of it, the gahn walls lower than 


5] am indebted to Dr. Theodore Prochazka, Jr., formerly of the Faoulty of Arts, University 
of al-Riyäd, for permitting me to use his photographs of mosques in al-Qunfudha (pl. VIIb), 
fig. 8). photographs were taken in the summer of 1975. 

* Lorimer, Gazetteer, 11 (B), 1535-47. 

7 R. E. Cheeeman, In unknown Arabia, London, 1926, 157f. gives an account of east Arabian 
building techniques earlier this oentury. 
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those of the prayer-hall. The mosque enclosure is entered on the south side 
through a simple wooden doorway giving directly onto the sahn: the door 
frame is a plain rectangle which rises above the summit of the sahn wall, a 
feature appearing elsewhere in this area. The gahn is devoid of ornament, but 
the prayer-hall is more interesting (plate I(b)) : piercing the east fagade are three 
keel-arches, each set back in a rectangular frame which is slightly recessed from 
the plane of the prayer-hall fagade. These arches spring from the lateral walls 
of the prayer-hall and rest on two squat round columns, each slightly tapering ; 
a ring of dog’s tooth relief ornaments the topmost part of each column to create 
the effect of a notional capital, although the thickness of the plaster on the 
southern column rather obscures the design. The plaster also hides the building 
material of the columns, but if the constructicn of Najdi columns is any guide, 
it is likely that those in the al-Qatif mosque are stone blocks cut to the shape of 
a drum, set one above the other, and then given a uniform surface with plaster. 
Above each column in the al-Qatif mosque is a rectangular impost block from 
which the arch springs. In the spandrels between the arches of the prayer-hall 
facade are rectangular apertures piercing the wall. 

Inside the prayer-hall there is a second arcade which is parallel to the east 
façade and the qtbla wall; it divides the interior into roughly equal halves and 
provides support for the wooden beams of the roof. The floor of the prayer-hall 
is raised above the sah by a single slight step. Cut into the lateral walls of the 
prayer hall are rectangular recesses, while high up in the north wall are two pairs 
of pointed arches, each divided by a short central column. Seen from the 
exterior of the mosque these arches are both slightly recessed within a rect- 
angular frame. The mthrdb niche is shallow and makes no projection on the 
exterior surface of the gibla wall, nor is there any other external indication of 
its position. Indeed, the only feature in the otherwise plain exterior surface 
of the gibla wall is a row of seven rectangular openings set high up: their 
contribution to the illumination of the prayer-hall interior is far outweighed by 
the light entering through the arches of the east facade of the building. There 
is neither minaret nor staircase to the roof of the prayer-hall, nor any evidence 
that there formerly was one which has now vanished. Although the fabric of 
the al-Qatif oasis mosque has deteriorated scmewhat externally with falls of 
plaster, the condition of the sain and the praver-hall plaster suggests that the 
building has been regularly and fairly recently maintained. 


Al-Jubayl 


Al-Jubayl lies on the Arabian Gulf, north of al-Qatif. It lacks the extensive 
oasis with gardens and plantations which surround al-Qatif and its houses are 
far smaller. Until 1973-74 al-Jubayl remained a well-preserved example of a 
small Gulf harbour with street-plan and the old port buildings still intact. By 
the autumn of 1974, however, the demolition of old buildings was proceeding 
rapidly and it was clearly to be only a short time before most of the traditional- 
style houses and mosques were bulldozed. In these circumstances, it seems 
appropriate to speak of the old mosques of al-Jubayl in the past tense. 

In the autumn of 1974 the largest mosque of al-Jubayl still survived intact 
(plates II-III). It was situated on the north side of an unpaved square with 
shops on the south side: the square lay east of the main road from al-Qatif. 
The mosque was built of coral aggregate and wood, with an overall finishing of 
plaster, covered with a yellowish-ochre colourmg. Where fragments of this 
plaster had fallen away, the coral aggregate blocks beneath lay exposed. The 
yellowish-ochre colouring or a white lime wash are both common on exteriors 
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in al-Jubayl and also in much of the rest of eastern Arabia. In ground-plan, the 
al-Jubayl mosque formed a rectangle, with a level-roofed prayer-hall built 
against the western (qibla) wall; this prayer-hall occupied the whole of the 
western half of the enclosure, while the eastern part consisted of an open gahn 
whose walls were lower than those of the prayer-hall. The wall enclosing the 
mosque (see plates) was built with regularly spaced piers and shallow 
rectangular recesses between, a structural system common in all of al-Jubayl 
and eastern coastal Arabia. Access to the mosque was through a rectangular 
door (plate III(a)) in the south wall, giving directly onto the gahn. There may 
have been further entrances on the north side, although I could not see them. 
The rectangular frame of the southern doorway rose high above the summit of 
the enclosure wall of the sahn and apart from the emphasis of height, the entrance 
was further stressed by an elaborate ogival broken arch. This blind relieving 
arch rises above a wooden lintel, the uppermost element of the door frame. The 
ogee itself was set back very slightly within a rectangular frame. The entrance 
had a slight sill rising above floor level. The double door panels were undistin- 
guished by any ornament, apart from five ranks of large iron nail-heads which 
held in place cross-beams on the reverse of each door-flap. 

I could only briefly examine the interior of this al-Jubayl mcsque, and if the 
building still stands, more thorough study ought to be made of it. Inside the 
enclosure there were two low buildings, one in the north-east and one in the 
north-west corner of the gain: these were apparently for ablutions. In the 
south-west corner of the gahn was a staircase to the prayer-hall roof which was 
built along the southern enclosure wall and at right-angles to the east fagade 
of the prayer-hall (plate ITI(5)) : the steps of the staircase could be seen clearly 
in relief on the exterior surface of the southern mosque enclosure wall. Built 
over the head of the staircase to the roof was a minaret-like rectangular 
structure, its southern and western foundations embedded in the south wall of 
the sahn and the east facade of the prayer-hall respectively. Although not 
elevated enough to be reasonably described as a tower, the minaret-like structure 
rose above the height of the prayer-hall roof. The staircase passage through this 
structure was vaulted by an ornamental ogival arch, embellished with cusped 
and broken elements, all in the tradition of eastern Arabian architectural 
decoration. This minaret-like structure should presumably be related to the 
staircase minarets of Najd as far as the positioning of staircase and minaret 
against the prayer-hall is concerned. However, the al-Jubayl ‘minaret’ 
differed. from those of similar type in Najd inasmuch as it was impossible to 
ascend the ' minaret' itself; this had become a redundant structure, whereas 
the towers of Najdi mosques were designed to be actually ascended for the 
adhän.® The al-Jubayl ‘ minaret ' in fact was little more than a triumphal arch 
designed to stress the staircase giving access to the mosque roof. 

The prayer-hall at al-Jubayl, to the west of the gahn, was not as wide as 
the sahn, so that the staircase to the prayer-hall, its tower and the southern 
wall of the sahn all projected to the south rather further than the prayer-hall. 
The eastern facade of the prayer-hall (plate ITi(c)) which gave onto the sahn had 
seven arches springing from rectangular piers, each arch set within a slightly 
raised rectangular frame. The arches were all of the eastern Arabian standard 
keel form, with the exception of a central ‘ broken’ arch with an ogee. This 
central arch stressed the east-west axis along the line of the mihräb, achieving by 


* King, ‘ Traditional Najdi Mosques ', 494-6. 
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ornamental means an emphasis present in various ways since very early times 
in Islamic architecture. The facade of the mosque was completed by a balustrade 
along the top of the wall which rose to the height of the ‘ minaret’. Inside the 
prayer-hall, the level roof of the building rested on rows of arcades running 
parallel to the qibla wall. The side walls of the prayer-hall were pierced by 
eight separate ranks of arches, arranged in two tiers, and slightly recessed from 
the plane of the wall. The lower tier comprised simple, round-arched openings, 
each with a wooden frame, paired shutters and a grill. In the upper tier some 
of the arches were ‘ broken ’ culminating in an ogee, while others were ‘ broken’ 
with a rounded arch at the crown. The piers between the ranks of arches had 
grooves cut into them for the drainage of rainwater from the roof of the prayer- 
hall into the town square. 

A similar mosque (plate IV(a)) stood, in September 1972, in al-Jubayl near 
to the sea. At that time it was still in good repair. It consisted of a rectangular 
enclosure, the walled gahn to the east with some low-roofed structures, and the 
simple level-roofed prayer hall filling the western side of the enclosure along 
the gibla (western) wall. There was an entrance in the southern wall of the 
prayer-hall closed by a wooden door, and a pair of rectangular windows closed 
by grills and wooden shutters lit the interior: each window had a keel-arched 
opening above it. The east fagade of the prayer-hall had seven arches, each 
framed by a slightly raised rectangle. The cenzral arch, on line with the mshrab, 
had a lobed profile, whereas the remaining six were well-proportioned keel- 
arches. This second instance of indicating the position of the mthrab aisle on the 
east facade of the prayer-hall shows that this feature was well-established in the 
architectural traditions of al-Jubayl. 

Yet a third mosque stood in ruin in al-Jubayl in September 1972, although 
it had vanished by May 1973 (fig. 2, plate IV(5)). Although fragmentary, it was 
clear that it had once been of large dimensions, like the two mosques of the 
town already described, and it was in the same building tradition. The ruins 
consisted of two arcades running parallel tc a vanished western qibla wall. 
The more westerly of the two arcades had three intact arches, whereas the arcade 
to the east had only two arches still complete: of a third arch only half survived. 
Both of these arcades broke off abruptly on their south side where they seemed 
originally to have abutted a wall which ran east-west, but which had vanished. 
This was presumably the south wall of the mosque. The surviving arcades were 
covered with a thick coat of fine, hard, yellowish plaster ; where this plaster had 
fallen from the eastern face of the east arcade, blocks of coral aggregate were 
exposed below. Hach arch in the two surviving arcades rose from a rectangular 
pier. The profile of every arch was stressed by a narrow recessed band which 
ran up to a finial at the crown of the arch. A little above the crowns of the 
arches ran a horizontal line of dog-tooth moulding in very low relief. Nothing 
survived of the mthrab, nor was there any sign of a minaret. It was no longer 
possible to make any assessment of the former dimensions of the mosque, 
although the position of buildings to the west (fig. 2) and the more recent and 
intact mosque to the east (plate IV(b)) give some idea of the maximum east- 
west limits of the original mosque enclosure. 

The intact recent mosque seen to the east of the ruined mosque was of some 
interest, since it was built in traditional style. It was a rectangular prayer-hall 
with a level roof, no minaret and an open gahn surrounded by a wall on the 
eastern side. The mihräb was a curved niche in the centre of the west (gibla) 
wall which did not reach the full height of the wall and which projected beyond 
its line. The interior of the niche was lit by rectangular openings cut into the 
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mihräb-wall. The entire exterior of the prayer-hall was covered with white 
plaster which concealed the building material. 


Al Hast’ oasis 


Al-Hasa’ is a major inland oasis in eastern Saudi Arabia and a settled area 
of apparently great antiquity. Its farms and plantations are irrigated by readily 
available underground water. There are numerous villages in the oasis and two 
major towns, al-Hufüf and al-Mubarraz. In recent years the buildings of the 
oasis settlements, and especially al-Hufüf, have been demolished and replaced 
with modern ones. The scanty references to the architecture of the area in 
nineteenth and early twentieth century travellers’ accounts ® and the detailed 
study of the oasis by F. S. Vidal !? take on particular importance in view of the 
recent transformation of these towns and the surrounding villages. 

The al-Hasä’ oasis formed a part of the east Arabian Qarmati state from the 
early tenth century A.D. until at least the late eleventh century. In the after- 
math of the campaigns of the Ottoman Sultan Sulayman II [Qänüni] (the 
Magnificent) against the Safavids, Baghdad submitted in 1534 and in 1538 
al-Basra recognized Ottoman suzerainty. Henceforth eastern Arabian tribal 
chieftains began to offer their homage to Sulayman and through the rest of the 
sixteenth century the Gulf fell increasingly under Ottoman control. At first 
they contented themselves with the coast !! but in 1591 !? Ottoman power was 
extended to al-Hasa’ where their officials maintained themselves until 1669, 
despite the growth and opposition of Portuguese, Safavid, Dutch and British 
interests. Al-Hasä’ was dominated by the Al Sa‘üd of Najd between 1793 and 
1818, and again from 1830 until 1871 (with a brief Turco-Egyptian interregnum 
under Muhammad ‘Ali, governor of Egypt, between 1839 and 1840). From 1871 
until 1914 al-Hasa’ became once again Ottoman territory as Istanbul steadily 
re-imposed its authority in the Gulf. At this period, the Ottoman sanjaq of 


? Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, n, 141-82; Zwemer, Arabia, 111-18; Lommer, 
Gazetteer, 11 (A), 642-79, 744-7; Philby, Heart of Arabia, 1, 16-39; Mackie, ‘ Hasa: an Arabian 
oasis’, GJ, LON, 1924, 189-207; A. Riham, Ibn Sa‘oud of Arabia, 00-100; Cheesman, In 
unknown Arabia, 51-205; H. R. P. Dickson, The Arab of the desert, London, 1951; F. 8. Vidal, 
* al-Has& ', EI (second ed.). 

19 P. S. Vidal, The oasis of al-Hasa, Dhahran, 1955. 
11 A]-Qatif submitted to the Ottomans in 1550, al-Bahrayn in 1554. 
12 Philby, Sa‘wdi Arabia, 11-12. 
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al-Hasà' was a far more extensive administrative unit than the present oasis, 
for it extended as far as the Gulf coast. In 1914, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Sa'üd, Imam 
of Najd, expelled the Turks and the oasis has remained in Sa'üdi hands ever 
since. Despite the dominion of Sunni and Wahhäbi groups in al-Hasa’ in recent 
years, there is nevertheless a substantial Shi‘i community: according to 
Lorimer’s statistics based on research up to 1907,12 a quarter of the population 
of al-Hufüf was Shi‘i while the rest was Sunni; in the oasis of al-Hasä’ as a 
whole, Lorimer thought that Shi‘i might exceed three-sevenths of the total 
population. These statistics were not reflected at the beginning of the century 
in the predominance of Sunni institutions, for Lorimer states 14 that whereas 
there were two large Sunni madrasas, there were four belonging to the Shri 
Furthermore, he also observed: ‘ The principal mosque of Hofüf, which belongs 
to the Shi’ah sect and is probably the largest mosque in. Eastern Arabia, is in 
Na’athil.’15 I have not seen the mosque myself and I assume that it has 
vanished since the early years of this century. Another mosque which has 
vanished from al-Hufüf is that mentioned by Palgrave in the following terms: 
Here too [in the Na’äthil quarter, given by Palgrave as ' Na’äthar '], but 
near the Köt, has the pious policy of Feygul [b. Turki, reg. 1834-37, 1843-65, 
Sa‘üdi Imam of Najd and ruler of al-Eíasa"] constructed the great mosque, 
where Moresco arches, light porticoes, smooth plaster, and a mat-spread 
floor, presented an appearance much surpassing in decency the naked 
cathedral, so to speak, of Riad. In this quarter, however, the Wahhabee 
sect, as such, numbers but few partisans.!® 


If Palgrave's description 18 to be trusted, the use of the epithet ‘ Moresco ’ 
possibly indicates that Faysal’s mosque was built in the eastern Arabian style 
with elegant and ornate arches: this eastern style Palgrave might well associate 
with the more accessible western Islamic or ‘ Moresco ’ architectural decoration 
of the Alhambra in Granada and other Maghribi works. In 1893, 8. M. Zwemer 17 
referred to a large mosque in al-Hufüf with 24 arches and porticoes, smooth- 
plastered and with a floor covered with mats. Zwemer’s comments are too brief 
to allow this building to be associated with that seen by Palgrave, whose work 
Zwemer knew well. Thirty years after Zwemer, J. B. Mackie and Major R. E. 
Cheesman each made separate expeditions to al-Hasa', where they refer to the 
Wahhäbi mosque which was currently in use by the Sa'üdis in al-Hufüf. 
Mackie !? says that it was‘... a plain unadorned building with no minaret or 
dome ’, while Cheesman !? says that there was a substantial arch built between 
the new palace and the mosque of the Wahhäbis, or the Ikhwän, which allowed 
the ruler, Ibn Sa'üd, to reach the mosque without passing among the crowd 
According to Cheesman,*? the Wahhäbi mosque was large and was used by the 
soldiers of the al-Riyäd government of Ibn Sa'üd and the Ikhwän, Ibn 8a‘ad 
himself, and his Governor, ‘Abd Allah b. Jiluwi: as for the rest of the people, 
he says that these went ‘ to mosques of other denominations of Islam, of which 
there are plenty scattered around the town '. Cheesman also saw a mosque in 


13 Loruner, Gazetteer, n(À), note, pp. 657-9. 
14 ibid., pp. 746f. 
' 15 ibid., p. 746. 
18 Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, xr, 151 f. 
17 Zwemer, Arabia, 117. 
18 Mackie, ‘ Hasa: an Arabian oasis’, 108. 
55 Won In unknown Arabia’, 174 and pl. 19. See also King, ‘ Traditional Najdi mosques ’, 
472, n. 21. 
20 Cheesman, In unknown Arabia, 199. i 
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the Na‘athil quarter of al-Hufüf which was plain and without decoration: this 
simplicity led him to assume that it was a Wahhäbi foundation. It is clear 
from Cheesman’s account that there were two very plain Wahhabi mosques in 
al-Hufüf, one of which was in the Na‘athil area, but it does not seem to have 
had any relationship to the Wahhabi mosque in the Na ‘athil area which Palgrave 
had seen. By 1973 there seemed to be no mosques of any age in al-Hufüf which 
could be related to these descriptions. 

One of the reasons for building Wahhäbi mosques in al-Hufüf was the 
presence of mosques there whose architectural features offended the Reformist 
sensibilities of the Najdi rulers. According to Mackie * the Ottoman mosque of 
Ibrahim Pasha in the city had been abandoned by the Sa'üdis because they 
had disapproved of domes and minarets,? while Cheesman * refers to a ‘ big 
mosque and minaret’, presumably the same mosque of Ibrahim Pasha; he 
says that it was not in use because it was too decorative for Wahhäbi taste. 
Indeed, according to Cheesman, the only use for the minaret of this mosque in 
his day was as a place for falconers to search the surrounding country for their 
lost birds. The same mosque of Ibrahim Pasha still survives in al-Hufif 
(plate V). It is the most famous mosque in eastern Arabia, described by most 
travellers with the notable exception of Palgrave. It is situated inside the walls 
of a rectangular fortification of some antiquity which is known as Qasr Ibrahim. 
This Qasr Ibrahim originally formed a part of a much larger fortified quarter of 
north-west al-Hufüf known as the Kit, now lost, but to which all travellers 
make reference, from Palgrave onwards. According to Lorimer,?^ the Qasr 
Ibrahim had the alternative name of Qasr al-Qubba on account of the dome 
(qubba) of the Ottoman mosque of Ibrahim Pasha inside the walls. Today the 
mosque is the most distinctive in eastern or central Arabia because of its alien 
Ottoman design. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that most of the travellers 
should have mentioned it but strangely, Palgrave neglected it. All he says of 
any mosque in the Küt is: ‘ Here too is the model orthodox Mesjid, where all 
is done after the most correct Wahhabee fashion; here abide the Metow’waa’s 
and Zelators sent hither from Riad . . .’ 36 

However, the mosque of Ibrahim Pasha is far from being a model of 
orthodoxy according to the custom of Reformist (or Wahhabi) Najd. It can 
hardly be of this mosque that Palgrave speaks, and I assume that he either 
ignored it, or forgot it, both of which would be curious oversights, or he failed 
to see it, which would be still more mysterious. Subsequent authors are more 
helpful: Lorimer ?? says that in 1907 the Küt contained a fine Sunni mosque 
with a dome known as ' Qubbah' ; Philby * mentions having seen the ‘ great 
mosque’ of Ibrahim Pasha in 1917 in the fort of the same name, and he 


a1 ibid. p. 185. 
22 Mackie, ‘ Hasa: an Arabian oasis’, 197. 
233 D, 8. Margohouth states that Wahhabi doctrine forbids minarets (* Wahhábiya °’, EI, first 
edition), while E. Diez (‘ Manära ', idem), declares that there is no native type of minaret in 
Arabis. Neither statement is correct, although the Wahhäbis may have felt distaste for the 
ornateness of Ottoman or non-Najd! minarets. As for domes, the Wahhäbls were adamant, 
breaking them wherever they encountered them, beoause they felt that the architectural form was 
irredeemably associated with saint-worship and, therefore, with shirk. 

24 Cheesman, In unknown Arabia, 147. It was used as an armoury as Philby, Heart of Arabia, 
I, 35 f., and Mackie, * Hasa: an Arabian oasis’, 197, both declare. 

35 Lorimer, Gazetteer, 11 (A), 746. 

1° Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, 11, 150. 

27 Lorimer, Gazetteer, 11 (A), 745. 

38 Philby, Heart of Arabia, 1,27; see also pp. 35 f, pl. facing p. 30, ‘ Hufuf, m 6 of Ibrahim 
Pasha’, and pl. facing p. 22, ‘ Hufuf, capital of the Hasa—general view with Ibrahim Pasha 
Mosque in the background ’. 
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publishes a photograph of it; Mackie ?? says that it was the most impressive 
piece of architecture in al-Hasa' in 1922. Its ‘ broad and well-shaped dome and 
its tall and stately minaret' dominated the skyline of al-Hufüf as the visitor 
approached from any direction; by 1975, the skyline had changed. Cheesman, 
as we have seen, refers to the mosque of Ibrahim Pasha and also publishes a 
photograph of it. Ameen Rihani ®! gives further details, stating that in 1922 
there was nothing of the ancient architecture of al-Hufüf with the exception of 
the mosque of Ibrahim which he described as ‘... a square building of 60 by 
60 feet, built of stone covered with plaster, and spanned by a single dome.’ 

The British Admiralty Geographical Handbook 3? refers to the mosque as 
‘a blend of Byzantine and Saracenic architecture’, aptly enough for an 
Ottoman building. Philby,** Mackie,*4 Rihani ® and apparently the Admiralty 
Geographical Handbook * all agree that the Ibrahim Pasha after whom the 
mosque was named was not the son of Muhammad 'Ali who had conquered Najd 
in 1818 from the Sa'üdis on behalf of his father, the Governor of Egypt, and the 
Ottoman Sultan. Nor do any of these authorities attribute the mosque to the 
later Ottoman presence in al-Hasä’ of 1871-1914, although Palgrave’s silence 
about the mosque might point in this direction. However, Palgrave’s incon- 
sistencies and discrepancies when compared with other travellers are sufficiently 
frequent and well-known to make this problem unimportant. The consensus of 
opinion is that Ibrahim Pasha was a much earlier Ottoman governor of eastern 
Arabia: Mackie suggested that this Ibrahim was one of the earliest Ottoman 
governors in the area, holding office about 150 years earlier (i.e., about 1774). 
Rihani instead suggested a foundation date about 1670, while Philby said that 
he had been unable to find any precise information on the subject of date. The 
most that can be concluded at this stage, until the mosque is more carefully 
examined, is that an Ottoman-style mosque in the al-Hasä’ oasis is inconceivable 
before the rise of Ottoman influence in al-'Ir&q in 1534, and the establishment 
of their power in the Gulf in the latter part of the sixteenth century, especially 
after al-Hasa’ was brought under Ottoman jurisdiction in 1591. 

The Ibrahim Pasha mosque (plate V) is situated in the south-west comer of 
Qasr Ibrahim which is itself entered through an entrance on the south side. The 
mosque is plastered, but Rihani states that the underlying building material 
is stone. In ground-plan the building is rectangular and it is entered through a 
portico whose arcade consists of keel-arches and lobed arches, supporting a roof 
of small domes, a common Ottoman device. Above the rectangular prayer-hall 
is an octagonal zone of transition with a small, very slightly pointed arch 
piercing each face; the drum supports a dome surmounted by a simple finial. 
At each corner of the prayer-hall is a diminutive dome, four in all, a buttressing 
element reinforcing the zone of transition, it would appear ; however, I have not 
examined the interior of the mosque to see how the zone of transition works in- 
ternally. To the left of the portico of the mosqueisthe minaret, a circular structure 
with slightly battered walls rising to a single shurrdfa (balcony) which is enclosed 


1? Mackie, ‘ Hasa : an Arabian oasis’, 197. 

?? Cheesman, In unknown Arabia, 158 and pl. 14. See also p. 147. 

?! Rıhani, Ibn Sa‘oud of Arabia, 99. 

33 Q., B. Admiralty, Naval Intelligence Division, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, B.R. 627 
(restricted), June 1946, 567 (the words seem to be Philby’s, see Heart of Arabia, 1, 85); also 
pl. 319, for a view of the Ibrahim Pasha Mosque. 

33 Philby, Heart of Arabia, 1, 27, n. 1. 

34 Maokie, ‘ Hasa: an Arabian oasis’, 197. 

35 Rihani, Ibn Sa‘oud, 99. 

** G.B. Admiralty, op. cit, p. 587. 
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by a wooden parapet and roofed: thereafter, the body of the minaret is more 
clearly battered, becoming cigar-like for the remainder of its height. It is 
surmounted by a finial. Such a design for an Ottoman mosque was established 
very early in the architectural history of the dynasty : the first Ottoman mosque 
with an inscription, Haci Uzbek Camı at Iznik (a.u. 734/a.p. 1333),°7 has the 
same basic elements as the mosque of Ibrahim Pasha, namely a square prayer- 
hall approached through a portico (now lost), an octagonal zone of transition 
and a dome above, vaulting the entire prayer-hall space. Thereafter, this type 
of Ottoman mosque, with or without a minaret, is encountered throughout the 
Asiatic and European provinces of the Ottoman state. However, while the 
mosque of [brahim Pasha is a metropolitan model exported to the Ottoman 
province in eastern Arabia, it also has features which seem to originate in the 
Gulf area. For instance, the lobed arches of the portico owe more to local 
building traditions in eastern Arabia than to any external Ottoman factors, 
while the minaret has little in common with Ottoman models but rather 
suggests traditions encountered in al-‘Iraq, Iran and India. 

When Mackie visited al-Has&', he photographed 38 a mosque in al-Hufüf to 
the south of the mosque of Ibrähim Pasha, near to the house of the then amir, 
‘Abd Allàh b. Jiluwi: it had apparently been demolished by 1973. Mackie 
ascribed the mosque to the Turkish period. His photograph seems to show & 
building with an open gahn surrounded by an enclosure wall, and level-roofed 
buildings, one of which is probably the prayer-hall The gibla in al-Hufüf is 
towards the west. The minaret was circular in plan and it had a single shurrafa 
(balcony) resting on a mugarnas (stalactite vaulting). Above the shurrafa, the 
minaret continued as a cigar-like tube with an arched window near the summit. 
The prayer-hall and the sahn seem to have been conventional examples of local 
building traditions, but the minaret is more curious. While the mugarnas of the 
shurrafa might suggest an Ottoman inspiration, other more eastern sources 
might also be hypothesized; the cigar-like minaret resembles the uppermost 
part of the minaret of Ibrahim Pasha, that is, the part above the shurrafa of 
the latter. Furthermore, the minaret of the vanished mosque of al-Hufüf has 
some affinity with a pair of minarets of the Sig al-Khamis mosque outside 
al-Manäma, in al-Bahrayn (plate VI(a)),?? although these are far more sophisti- 
cated in their treatment. The mosque of Sig al-Khamis has been ascribed a 
tenth to twelfth century a.p. date, although the minarets are considerably 
later. Now badly ruined (1974), the mosque of Stig al-Khamis may have been 
one of the more impressive buildings in the area in the past, and its two minarets 
are still striking today, particularly in view of the local absence of similar 
minarets. They may well have influenced architects in the area. 

To the east of Qasr Ibrahim there was a simple mosque still intact in 1974 
(fig. 3). It consisted of a rectangular enclosure with an open gahn to the east 
and a level-roofed prayer-hall to the west. The wooden-beams of the roof were 
visible in the exterior of the gibla wall. The prayer-hall was lit by two rect- 
angular windows in the north side and the enclosure was entered by a simple 
door in the north side which gave onto the sahn. The mihrab niche formed a 
large rectangular projection on the exterior surface of the gibla (west) wall: the 
niche did not reach the summit of this wall. There was no minaret. The mosque 


47 G. Goodwin, A history of Ottoman architecture, London, 1971, 77. 

34 Mackie, ‘ Haga: an Arabian oasis ', pl. facing p. 196, ‘ Small Turkish mosque in Hofuf near 
the large Ibrahim Mosque’, and p. 198. 

39 E, Diez, ‘ Eine schiitische Moschooruine auf der Insel Bahrain ', 103-5, and pl. 73 (2). 
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lacked ornament, was possibly of recent or fairly recent construction, and was 
quite unremarkable, but it serves here as an example of a common eastern 
Arabian mosque type. 

Remains of an old mosque still stood in 1974 on the road from al-Hufif to 
the al-Qara rock formations in eastern al-Hasa’ (fig. 4). The northern half of 





Fig. 4. 


the mosque had been demolished to make way for the road, but what remained 
showed that the mosque had been of some elegance. It was built of roughly 
shaped stones set in mud-mortar, with split palm-trunks, palm-matting and 
mud for the level roof. There was no sign of a gahn, although traces of a mihräb- 
niche with a scalloped hood in the exterior of the east fagade of the prayer-hall 
suggest that there may have been some accommodation for prayer outside the 
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building. The prayer-hall was rectangular and faced towards the west (qibla). 
It was originally plastered outside, where white plaster still remained intact, 
and also on the interior where traces survived $n stiu. The prayer-hall was 
apparently a completely enclosed room, divided intemally into two halves d 
an arcade running parallel to the western (qibla) wall. There were o 

three, or perhaps four, arches in this arcade, assuming that the mihrab iih 
survives was axially situated in the gible wall. The simple round arches sprang 
at the southern end from an engaged column and thereafter from free-standing 
round columns: the columns, engaged and free-standing were surmounted by 
rectangular impost blocks on which the arches rested. Above each column, 
framing the spandrels of the arches, were pier-like motifs in low relief. The 
mihräb in the gibla wall of the mosque was a deep, keel-arched recess which 
formed a rectangular projection beyond the exterior surface of the qibla wall. 
The outline of the keel-arch was emphasized by several narrow and intricate 
bands of plaster in relief and then a broader outer band of ornamental lobes, 
also in relief. The mihräb was set in a rectangular frame in low relief; this frame 
was a continuation of a slightly raised dado running along the gibla wall of the 
mosque, and although the mthrad frame was destroyed on the north side by the 
insertion of a rectangular recess into the gibla wall, it remained intact on the 
south side. Here there was a vertical horn-like finial terminating the corner 
of the frame, and for symmetry, I presume there was another on the opposite 
side of the mihräb. In the spandrel of the mthrab on the south side was a 
stylized floral motif in a disc, and on the north side, in a corresponding position, 
there was a trace of a second roundel. Above the mihräb niche and its frame 
there was a rectangular inscription panel set into the wall, but I had no oppor- 
tunity to copy it. The only other feature of the gibla wall was a rectangular 
recess cut into the dado south of the mihräb, but smaller than that which had 
destroyed the north half of the decoration of the mihräb frame. 


WESTERN SAUDI ARABIA 


The landscape of western Saudi Arabia and its towns differ very much from 
area to area. The main topographical feature is al-Hijäz, the long mountain 
chain which stretches from the north of the country down to the highlands of 
al-Yaman, cutting off the Red Sea coastal plain from the interior. The western 
Arabian highlands can be broadly divided into the northern and southern 
al-Hijäz, with the Mecca/al-Ta’if area roughly marking the division between the 
two. The northern area is very barren desert and dry, with isolated oasis 
settlements gaining their prominence from their scarcity. The modern main 
road to the north runs along the eastern side of the mountains joining a line of 
these ancient oases: al-Madina, Khaybar, Taymä’ and Tabük. Further west, 
the abandoned al-Hijaz railway line follows the old Damascus kajj route, but 
although numerous stations exist along its course through Saudi territory most 
of them are Turkish fortresses to defend the line rather than villages. A notable 
exception is al-“Ula, a large town with farm land which extends in a broken line 
as far north as Mada’in Salih. On the Red Sea coast, the most significant towns 
north of Jidda are Yanbu‘ and al-Wajh: however, of these, the first was 
transformed into a modern town with major port and industrial facilities in the 
early 1970s, although it apparently had had a pleasing local architecture 
reminiscent of that at Jidda; the second town, al-Wajh, was perhaps of less 
note architecturally. Apart from those towns, the rest of the country is harsh 
desert, populated by many bedouin even today. To the south, Jidda remains 
the main Red Sea port, giving access to Mecca, al-Tä’if and the interior. It has 
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been modernized, but ın 1977 the battered remnants of a fine architecture 
remained, including several mosques. In the highlands, al-Tä’if was still 
remarkably well-preserved in 1975, with many traditional houses, a few old 
mosques and parts of the Ottoman fortifications of the nineteenth century. 
Mecca and al-Madina will not be touched on as I have not visited them, nor 
can their mosques properly form a part of an account of Arabian mosques, 
for as I have pointed out above, they both reflect Islamic architectural influences 
from beyond the Peninsula. However, as wish other mosques discussed here, 
the strongest influence since the sixteenth century until recently in both cities 
has been that of Ottoman architecture. 

Al-T# if most conveniently denotes the beginning of the southern al-Hijaz 
which runs behind the coastal plain of Tihämat al-Bhàm, and Tihamat 'Asir, 
becoming Tihaämat al-Yaman in the far south beyond the Saudi border, while 
the al-Hijaz mountains blend into the still higher mountains of North Yemen. 
The southern al-Hijaz contrasts with the northern end of the chain in being 
well-watered and fertile and in having a relatively dense population of settled 
farmers living in closely packed villages, often on hilltops. The western foothills 
leading down to the coastal plain are similarly populated by settled farmers 
and there are numerous villages; bedouin seem to be restricted to the desert strip 
between the foothills and the sea, or to the land east of al-Hijäz. Major highland 
towns south of al-T# if are al-Namäs and Abhé while the main coastal towns are 
al-Qunfudha and Jizan. 

Although non-Arabian Muslim dynasties have attempted to maintain control 
over al-Hijaz for the religious authority thereby conferred on them, and on the 
Red Sea for its economic importance as a trade route, few of them have left any 
impact architecturally in Saudi Arabia, beyond the bounds of Mecca and 
al-Madina. Although dating buildings in the area is always difficult, if not 
impossible, the architecture of the country outside the Holy Cities appears to 
be of no more than some two centuries’ antiquity. This is probably true of the 
Ottoman buildings in the area, although western Arabia was first brought under 
Ottoman control in the early sixteenth century. While al-Hijäz has been 
ostensibly under Mamlik and then Ottoman suzerainty for much of the past five 
hundred years, it has been in fact under local Sharif rulers, descendents of 
Qatäda b. Idris (a.m. 598-617/a.p. 1201-1220). In 1803 Mecca fell to the Sa ‘tidis 
of Najd and their Wahhabi followers. They remained until Muhammad ‘Ali 
sent an army in 1811 which gradually ousted the Sa'üdis and which in turn 
dominated western Arabia until its departure in 1840. The opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869 enabled the Ottoman Empire to exercise more direct control over 
parts of western Arabia, although this was generally restricted to the major 
towns; Abhä in the south, al-Tà'if, Jidda, the Holy Cities, and al-*Ula. 

After the withdrawal of Muhammad ‘Ali’s forces, several minor dynasties 
had risen to power in the highlands and on the Tihüms: first there were the 
Al ‘A’id, and subsequently the al-Idrisi from North Africa. The latter used 
Italian support in the early twentieth century, and then British alliance in 1915 
to rid themselves of Turkish overlordship. In 1918, the Ottoman presence in all 
the Arabian Peninsula came to an end, and out of the ensuing confusion the 
Al Sa'üd emerged by 1926 as the effective rulers of the western Arabian terri- 
tories formerly claimed by the Sharifs of Mecca, the Al ‘A’id, and the al-Idrisi. 
Henceforth, Najdi customs co-existed with local traditions, rather than those 
introduced by the Ottomans. However, architecturally, the Najdi dominion of 
the Al Sa‘üd seems to have had little effect on the mosques of western Arabia, 
and even now the impact of the Ottomans is more noticeable. Since Turkish 
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political impact was restricted to very specific areas of western Arabia, it is 
hardly surprising that their architectural influence was correspondingly confined. 
The division of Ottoman-style and non-Ottoman-style mosques is very clear- 
cut and the buildings will be discussed as two separate groups. 

Travellers to western Arabia from Europe have made few remarks about the 
architecture beyond that of the Holy Cities and their mosques. Niebuhr never 
reached as far north as the area with which I am concerned, while Burckhardt 
restricted his remarks to Jidda, al-Ta’if, Mecca and al-Madina. Subsequent 
travellers say leas, although Tamisier makes some interesting asides. The most 
useful source is Eldon Rutter who made the Hajj in 1924. Later, Philby travelled 
through the area, as did Wilfred Thesiger,* although he neglects mosques. 
More recently general studies of the architecture of south-west Sa'üdi Arabia 
as a whole have been published.“ 


1. Ottoman-style mosques 
Jidda 

Although some old mosques remain in the area of Jidda originally enclosed 
by the city walls, the descriptions given by Burckhardt and by Tamisier mention 
sufficient mosques still extant in the nineteenth century to suggest that several 
have been demolished, and perhaps replaced by modern mosques. When 
Burckhardt visited Jidda in 1814 he saw several small mosques and two large 
ones, one of which had recently been built by sharif Surür, the predecessor of 
sharif Ghalib who was displaced by the Sa‘tidis.42 He does not describe the 
buildings, although he implies that they were built of coral aggregate and that 
none was ancient: rather, the whole town was relatively modern and had risen 
to prominence only in the early sixteenth century in the time of the Mamlik 
Sultan Qänsüh al-Ghiiri. Tamisier “ describes one of the five remarkable 
mosques which he saw in Jidda in 1834 as follows : 


La premiére se nomme G&mas-Soultan-Hassan. Elle est carrée et entiére- 
ment bätie en pierres de corail bien équarries. A l'angle du sud s'éléve 
isolément un minaret dont la partie supérieure penche considérablement. 
Pendant l'époque du pélerinage, s'est sur ce minaret que les santons et les 
derviches viennent chanter à tue-tóte ou psalmodier avec nonchalance le 
texte de la priére, les versets du Coran ou des hymmes particuliers en 
Phonneur du Dieu unique. Leurs séances durent quelquefois trois ou quatre 
heures, et l'oreille d'un Européen ne peut guére resister pendant tout ce 
temps à la monotonie de leur chant. Vers l'ouest, un escalier composé de 
plusieurs marches taillées en arc de cercle conduit dans l'interieur de la 
mosquée; du reste, son architecture n'offre rien de saillant. 


The second mosque was next to the Mecca gate of Jidda and was reserved for 
the Shafi rite. Another was near the sea and was called ‘ Akat ^, while a fourth 
mosque used by the Hanafi rite was in the middle of the city. The fifth mosque 
was called ‘Mahammar’. Tamisier also says that there were other lesser 
mosques and some which were no longer used for religious purposes, but instead 


49 W, Thesiger, ‘A journey through the Tihama, the ‘Asir and the Hijaz Mountains’, GJ 
ox, 1947, 188-200. 

“G. R. D. King, ‘Some observations on the architecture of south-west Saudi Arabia `, 
Architectural Association Quarterly (A AQ), vi, 1, 20-29; T. Prochazka, Jr., ‘ The architecture of 
the Saudi Arabian south-west ’, Proceedings of the Seminar for Arabian Studies, vir, 1977, 120-33. 

42 Burckhardt, Travels, 11. 

*3 M. Tamisier, Voyage en Arabie, 1, Paris, 1840, 78f. 
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were being used as stores by Muhammad ‘Ali. Sir Richard Burton 44 published 
a lithograph of Jidda which shows some ruined buildings and an Ottoman-style 
minaret with one shurräfa. The British Admiralty Geographical Handbook 15 
of 1946 has an illustration showing a general view of Jidda with a rather squat 
Ottoman-style circular minaret in the stig with a single shurrafa; above the 
shurrafa, the diameter of the tower was much narrower and the tower 
terminated with a conical roof. In another illustration *9 two further Ottoman- 
style minarets are shown, one of which is octagonal in plan and has two 
shurrafas and a conical roof: the other minaret appears in the far distance in 
the plate. 

Among the battered remains of old Jidda in 1977 was a mosque on the sea 
front (plate VI(b). The mosque is described on a locally published picture 
postcard as ‘ masjid al-balad’, but I have found no more precise title. It was 
thickly plastered and it was impossible to see the building material beneath, 
although I assume that it was the coral aggregate used everywhere else in the old 
architecture of Jidda. The mosque was rectangular and faced towards the east 
(qibla). It was raised on a platform above the level of the surrounding street and 
it was approached on the western side by a staircase to the main entrance. This 
entrance gave onto a rectangular sahn, and beyond the sahn was a much deeper 
level-roofed prayer-hall. The entrance was ornate, with a triumphal-arch sur- 
mounted by crenellations. The prayer-hall was illuminated by rectangular 
windows above which were round-headed relieving arches. The north wall of 
the mosque was reinforced with buttresses. On the south side of the sahn was 
an octagonal minaret of Ottoman type with & single shurrafa resting on three 
ranks of mugarnas. The conical roof of the minaret had three balls placed 
vertically and completing the finial, a Aslal-like ring. In the distance in the plate 
is a second octagonal minaret of Ottoman type with a single shurrafa. 


a- Ta sf 

The description of al-Ta’if by Burckhardt *? shows that it had been badly 
damaged by the Wahhabis when it fell to them in 1802 but that two mosques 
existed, the one for the Indians being in better condition than the other. The 
domed tomb of Abi’l-‘Abbas had been a centre of pious visits, but the Wahhäbis 
had ruined it. Tamisier confirms this description of the damaged town and 
speaks of the mosque of Abü’l-Abbas as it was in 1834: 


Tout ce que Taiffa possédait d’anciens monuments été détruit par les 
Ouahabis; il ne reste aujourd'hui de remarquable que la mosquée d’Aboul- 
Abbas, située à côté de la porte du même nom, et encore les coupoles qui 
formaient son plus bel ornement ont été démolies par ces guerriers fanatiques. 
Cette mosquée a cent pas de long sur soixante de large: on y pénétre par une 
porte jumelle. Le mur qui est en face est percé de cinq ouvertures grillées en 
fer, celui de gauche en a onze, et vers la droite on en compte six seulement. 
Le minaret est octagone jusqu'à la galerie circulaire oü les mezzeins chantent 
la priére: au-dessus il affecte la forme d'un cylindre surmonté d'un cóne. 
La muraille extérieure de la mosquée se confond avec le rempart, et elle est 
défendue par une tour... Du cóté de la ville, cette mosquée est située sur une 
place irrégulière : ses portes sont beaucoup trop petites pour un édifice aussi 


*3 Burton, Pilgrimage 11, pl. facing p. 208. ‘ A square in Jeddah '. 
45 Q.B. Admiralty, op. cit., pl. 291. 

48 ibid., pl. 289. 

‘7 Burckhardt, Travels, 84 f. 
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considérable... Ce que j’y ai trouvé de plus remarquable, c’est une galerie 
intérieure qui régne tout autour des murs; elle est formée de plusieurs 
petites colonnes qui supportent cette partie de la toiture, dont les formes 
simples et naives ont trouvé gräce devant le vandalisme des Ouahabis. 
C'est à l'ombre de cette partie de la mosquée que les dévots cherchent 
l'ombre lorsqu'ils viennent prier pendant le jour.** 


The description suggests that the mosque had an Ottoman type of minaret with 
a single shurräfa while the building as a whole was incorporated into the town 
fortifications, rather as the mosque of al-Hakim touches the walls of Fätimid 
Cairo. 
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In recent times, it seems that most of the mosques of al-Ta’if, including that 
of Abü’l-‘Abbäs, have been replaced by modern structures, although in 1972 
I saw a mosque in al-Ta'if which was of some interest. It had a mthrab which 
projected beyond the line of the gibla (northern) wall of the mosque, and a short 
minaret with a single shurrafa, which was clearly Ottoman in inspiration (fig 5). 
al-‘Ula 

The town of al-“Ulä on the al-Hijàz railway, south of Mada’n Salih, is a 
very well preserved desert town. It was an important station on the raılway, 
and it has a number of buildings connected with the Turkish administration. 
The town is built with materials looted from the railway, and these are oddly 
juxtaposed with stones bearing pre-Islamic inscriptions, all incorporated into 
house walls. The main building material of the place is stone, although unfired 
mud is also used. The mosque of al-"Ulä (plate VII(a)) which I saw in 1977, was 
built of cut stone with a mud mortar. The mosque was oriented southwards, the 


15 Tamisier, Voyage en Arabie, 1, 276 f. 
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direction of Mecca. It was a simple rectangular building with a level roof and no 
sain: streets ran along the east, north and west sides, but the exterior of the 
south (gibla) wall was concealed by buildings constructed against it. The mosque 
was entered by a doorway in the centre of the north wall which was on line with 
the mshrab in the south wall. I was fortunate enough to have this door unlocked 
briefly for me and it appeared that the mthrab was a double niche of a type 
which occurs elsewhere in Saudi Arabia at Sudüs in Najd and at Dümat al-Jandal 
in al-Jawf.° The prayer-hall has a number of columns supporting the roof and 
the interior was lit by windows in the lateral walls of the mosque. The most 
prominent feature of the mosque was the minaret, built into the north-west 
corner of the prayer-hall, and entered, it seems, from within the mosque. The 
minaret was circular in ground-plan and it had two shurrafas with wooden beams 
projecting from the wall at right-angles, the fcundations of the platforms. The 
body of the minaret became narrower in diameter with each shurrafa. There 
was an arched opening to the minaret at the level of the mosque roof, and a 
oe giving onto the first shurrafa: the second shurrafa was reached through 
ar entrance. The roof was conical. In its construction the minaret 

old not be described as sophisticated: whereas the Ottoman minarets of 
Jidda are finely finished and some of the shurrafas have well-made mugarnas 
beneath, the two shurrafas of the al-‘Ula minaret are supported by the simplest 
and roughest building techniques, and the overall appearance of the minaret is 
ramshackle. I have the impression that it represents an attempt by a not very 
highly skilled architect to render a standard Ottoman minaret but without the 
technical means with which to achieve his objzct. 
Tabük 

Further north in al-Hijäz, Philby photographed a little stone mosque built 
where the Prophet is said to have prayed. It was dated a.m. 1325/a.p. 1907-8 
and it had an inscription in the name of the Ottoman Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II 
in whose reign the al-Hijäz railway, which passes through Tabük, was built. 
The stone carving of the mosque was of the same fine craftsmanship as all the 
other buildings along the railway. The prayer-hall was a level-roofed structure 
with arched windows, and a circular minaret rose from a square base to a roofed 
balcony; a slender conical shaft completed the minaret. 


2. Non-Ottoman-style mosques 
Bilad Zahran 

Biläd Zahrän is in the highlands of southern al-Hijaz, lying to the south of 
al-Ta’if. The landscape is mountainous, well-watered by rain, and densely 
populated by settled people who work farms in valleys and on the terraced 
hillsides. There are many villages clustered on the tops of hills. 

In 1973 I saw a mosque in Biläd Zahran, lying east of the track which at that 
time still constituted the highland road from al-T&'if to Abha. This mosque 
(Fig. 6) is not of a type peculiar to the mountains but represents a frequently 
encountered type. It was merely a rectangle outlined by stones, longer on the 
north and south sides, and entered through an opening in the southern line of 
stones: the qibla in this area lay north. The most striking feature of the mosque 


4* For Sadüs, see the author's ‘ Traditional Najd! mo p. 479-81; for the Mihrab at 
Dimat al-Jandal, see the author's ‘A e in to! De b. al-Khattäb in Dümat 
al-Jandal in al-Jawf, Saudi Arabia ’, Ji Royal Astciatic Society, 2, 1978, 120-23. 

n Philby, The land of Midian, Lap 1 b, a hee faomg p. 132, ‘ The Turkish mosque at 
Tabuk ’, and p. 122. 
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was the mthrab, a centrally situated recess which projected beyond the northern 
side of the gibla wall. Whereas the rest of the enclosure walls of the mosque were 
no more than lines made with rocks, the mthrab was a low wall which, at the 
back, abutted a large boulder, one of a group clustered together just beyond the 
qibla wall. The mihräb was further stressed by two rough ‘ columns’ of stones 
placed at the points at which the mihräb walls joined with the gibla wall. The 
uppermost stones of these ‘columns’ were whitewashed. 

Such mosques are neither rare in al-Hijaz nor in Arabia as a whole. Tamisier 
saw something similar to the mosque which I have described when he was in 
‘Asir in 1834: ' D'autres rangées de pierres indiquent la forme de ces mosquées 
provisoires que les pasteurs établissent sur les lieux où ils doivent séjourner 
pendant quelque temps.’ 

I have seen similar mosques outlined by stones in the courtyard of a ruined 
house belonging once to Qagim (or Jäsim) b. ‘Abd al-Wahhäb at Darin on the 
Saudi island of Tärüt in the Gulf; in the desert east of al-Riyäd; immediately 
north of the seventeenth-century castle of Jabrin in the interior of “Uman 
(fig. 7); and a little distance from the entrance to Qasr al-Haräna in the desert 





Fa. 7. 


of eastern Jordan. However, while the Bilad Zahran mosque is an example of a 
common type, the mthräb is most unusual in the way in which it incorporates a 
large group of rocks. The rocks seemed to be naturally situated in a group, and 
there was nothing in the terrain to compel those who laid out the mosque to 


41 Tamisier, Voyage en Arabie, 11, 358. 
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built it 80 close to the boulders; rather, the selection of the site for the mosque 
against a prominent group of stones appears to have been entirely calculated. 
It is this fact which distinguishes the Biläd Zahrän mosque from other Arabian 
mosques which are marked out with rocks but which lack such an accentuated 
mthräb. The reason for the incorporation of the rocks in Biläd Zahrän may 
have been no more than a desire to emphasize the direction of Mecca with a 
convenient natural feature, but it may also be that these rocks were part of a 
pre-Islamic site incorporated into the liturgical focus of the mosque, the mthrab. 

There is unfortunately no evidence as to whether any part of this mosque is 
of early or recent date. While many pre-Islamic sites of worship were abandoned 
or converted with the coming of Islam, it should also be borne in mind that by 
the eighteenth century, much of Arabia had slipped back towards practices 
suggesting paganism, including the worship of trees and stones. The eradication 
of these practices was one of the ratsons d'étre of Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhäb’s reform movement in the mid-eighteenth century in Najd and the 
rest of Arabia. Even then, religious orthodoxy and political stability were not 
brought to many remote parts of Arabia until the Sa'üdi regime established 
itself firmly in the twentieth century with the aid of its Ikhwän armies. Among 
the more turbulent and politically fragmented areas until this century were 
southern al-Hijäz and the Tihäma, and certain unorthodox practices appear to 
have persisted alongside Islam until recent times. The architectural form of the 
mosque which I have described in Biläd Zahrän should perhaps be seen in 
relation to this historical context. 


Qahma, al-Birk and Hali 

The best source for the mosques of the Tihäma towns south of Jidda is 
Eldon Rutter who made the Hajj in 1925. He landed from Africa in western 
Arabia at Qahma which he gives as ‘El Gahm’.® From there he headed 
northwards along the coast of al-Birk, Hali, al-Qunfudha, al-Lith and thence 
inland to al-Tä’if and Mecca, in order to avoid Jidda which was in the hands of 
King ‘Ali b. al-Husayn of al-Hijäz and besieged by the Sa'üdi army of Najd. 

According to Rutter ë the mosque of Qahma was the only stone building in 
the place, the rest of the buildings being the thatch huts which are the common 
architecture of the Tihama area. In 1937 Philby 5* visited the town and saw 
masonry houses as well as thatch buildings. He mentions what he called ‘a 
conspicuous mosque on the spit dividing the two sections of the harbour’. 
Whether this mosque was that which Rutter had seen is unclear, but the town 
had apparently acquired more solid buildings in the twelve years between 
Rutter’s visit and Philby’s. 

In al-Birk to the north, all the buildings were of thatch, with the exception 
of the governor’s house, some store-houses and the mosque. Rutter described 
the al-Birk mosque thus: 


It was now approaching sunset, and having performed our ablutions in the 
compound, we made our way to the mosque. This was a small walled square, 
without any roof or minaret. It was like a square courtyard, and was floored 
with slabs of stone. In one corner was a roughly-constructed stone tank 


54 Rutter, Holy Cities, 1, 22 and 36 ff. He regards the town as being in (geographical) al-Yaman. 
In 1925, it was in the hands of the Idrisi state in ‘Asir Tihäma according to Rutter (1, 45). 

9? ibid., p. 36. 

54 Philby, Arabian Highlands, 673 f. 

55 ibid, p. 679; Rutter, Holy Cities, 1, 47. 
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containing water for wudhü (ceremonial ablution). In the northern wall was 
the mihrdb—the niche which indicates the direction of the Kibla. 
Muhammad was the regular muaddin of the village, and accordingly, 
upon arrival at the mosque he mounted to the top of four or five stone steps 
in one corner of the building, and chanted the adän—the call to prayer.** 


In my own travelling in the country, I have not seen another such ‘ minaret’ in 
Saudi Arabia. 

In the Hali oasis area, Rutter visited a village which was once again mainly 
built of thatch, but in contrast with the masonry mosques of Qahma and al-Birk, 
the Hali village mosque seen by Rutter was merely of mud.5” According to 
Rutter, mud was the normal building material on the western Arabian coast, 
although this remark should be qualified by the observations of other travellers 
who make it clear that coral-aggregate is widely used for substantial buildings, 
and palm-branches or wattle for simpler structures. 


The mosques of al-Qunfudha 

To the north of Hali is al-Qunfudha and the mosques there (pl. VII(b), fig. 8) 
are sufficiently strange and distinct from all those so far discussed to deserve 
tather more lengthy treatment. Rutter describes al-Qunfudha, a Red Sea port, 
in the following terms: 


There are a few mud houses in the town, and the two mosques and the 
Government headquarters are constructed of stone. The shape of the 
minarets of these mosques is peculiar, and I do not remember to have seen 
minarets of a similar form elsewhere. They are square and squat, some fifty 
feet in height, and the top is surmounted by a little round tower.5? 


According to Philby, however, there were three mosques in 1937 and the houses 
in the business quarter were decorated with stucco.99 Dr. Prochazka’s account 
confirms this more elaborate version of al-Qunfudha.*? The two mosques which 
Rutter commented on seem to be very similar to, or even the same, as those 
which Dr. Prochazka photographed during his 1975 journey through the Tihäma. 

The first of these two mosques (plate VII(b)) appears to consist of a rectangu- 
lar enclosure, with a walled sahn to the south and a rectangular level-roofed 
prayer-hall to the north. The facade of this prayer-hall is made more ornate by 
alternating slightly pointed and lobed blind arches, while the summit of the wall 
is decorated with crenellations and finials at the corners. The design of this 
prayer-hall is similar in its general form and decoration to a house-type described 
by Prochazka as murabba‘a. The whole mosque enclosure is plastered, which 
disguises the building material, but this is not the case with free-standing 
square ground-plan minaret next to the sahn wall to the south-east: the 
photograph shows that it is constructed with blocks of coral aggregate and 
wooden beams laid horizontally. It is not obvious where the entrance to the 
minaret is situated, but the position of two rectangular windows lighting the 
interior of the minaret suggests a spiral staircase. The top of the minaret has 
crenellations, some of which have vanished; they are of the same design as 
those on top of the prayer-hall. Built on top of this tower is a much more 
diminutive structure, its sides pierced by arches, the summit surmounted by 


55 Rutter, Holy csties, 1, bl. 

9" ibid, p. 61. 

53 ibid., p. 71. See also Adolf Grohmann, ‘ Kunfudha ', EI (first ed.). 

9! Philby, Arabian Highlands, 691-3. 

* Prochazka, ‘ The architecture of the Saudi Arabian south-west ’, 128. 
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crenellations and corner finials, and vaulted by a small dome which extends 
into a secondary, almost elliptical dome, with a finial. 

The second mosque in al-Qunfudha (fig. 8) is similar to the first. Once 
again the masonry is irregularly interspersed with wooden beams. On the north 
side of the gahn is a level-roofed prayer-hall with a mihräab in the form of a 





curved niche projecting beyond the line of the north (qibla) wall: to the south 
there is presumably an open gahn (although this was by no means clear from the 
photograph). In the south-east corner of the mosque enclosure is a square 
minaret surmounted by a diminutive domed tower whose walls are pierced by 
rectangular openings and are ornamented by crenellations and finials at the 
corners like those on the al-Qunfudha mosque already described above. The 
domed tower has a smaller elliptical, or ‘ cigar-shaped’ dome on top with a 
simple finial. Thus, although the two al-Qunfudha mosques may differ in detail, 
they should generally be regarded as belonging to the same building tradition. 

Nevertheless, as Rutter points out, the minarets which he saw are unusual 
in the Tihäma and in the highlands of western Saudi Arabia. Even if the 
description by Rutter differs slightly from Prochazka’s photographs—Rutter 
describes the small towers on the top of the minarets as round, whereas the 
recent photographs show them to be definitely square—there can be no doubt 
that they are closely related, if not identical, buildings. Neither minaret owes 
anything to Ottoman tradition, and Rutter implies by his silence that the 
mosques of Qahma, Hali and al-Lith © had no similar minarets; indeed, his 
descriptions suggest that minarets were unusual in the area. Further west, 
in the al-Hijaz highlands and foothills there are various types of mosque but 
none like those at al-Qunfudha as far as I know. Only the scattered defensive 
towers in the villages and fields of the Biläd Zahrän-Biläd Ghämid region of 
southern al-Hijäz (fig. 9 and plate VIII) provide any remote parallels in the 
vicinity, and these are hardly satisfactory since first, they lie far to the east; 
secondly, their purpose is military and defensive, rather than religious; and 
thirdly, their design, apart from being square in ground-plan, differs markedly 
from that of the al-Qunfudha minarets. Still further east, in Najd, there are also 
numerous minarets which are rectangular in ground-plan, but their form and 
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„~ the manner in which they are incorporated into the mosques to which they 
belong is quite different from that of the al-Qunfudha minarets. If there are no 
parallels in the surrounding coastal villages and in the eastern hinterland, there 





Fie. 9. 


does seem to be some similarity to the minaret of the Ashraf mosque at Abū 
‘Arish, south of al-Qunfudha in Tihämat ‘Asir. This was photographed by 
Philby % and the plate he published shows that the mosque had a rectangular 
minaret built like a canopy with round arched openings in its sides and a small 
dome on top. 

Although the two al-Qunfudha minarets have little connexion with any 
buildings in either the Tihäma (excepting the Ashraf mosque of Abii ‘Arish) or 
the interior, they seem to have similarities to mosques to the west, in North 
Africa. The minarets of the Maghrib and of Muslim Spain are almost always 
square in ground-plan, allegedly under the influence of Syria and its pre-Islamic 
Christian church towers. One of the most important minarets in North Africa 
or Spain is that of the Great Mosque of Qayrawän in Tunisia, tentatively dated 
by Creswell to c. 4.8. 106/A.D. 724 or A.H. 221/A.p. 836.9? It also has two storeys 
built above the square base tower, the topmost being in some degree reminiscent 
of the small towers on the summits of the al-Qunfudha minarets. In the case of 
the minaret at Qayrawan, Creswell has suggested that the two lower storeys are 
contemporary and early, either Umayyad or Aghlabid; the third storey, a 
domed square with each side opened by arches, he tentatively attributes to the 
first half of the nineteenth century. After the minaret at Qayrawän, there 
follow numerous examples of two- and three-storey minarets, mostly square, 
throughout North Africa: the upper storey is frequently in the form of a domed 
canopy whose sides are open. At Süsa in Tunisia, the circular lighthouse/ 
minaret of the Aghlabid rıbät, dated a.n. 206/a.D. 821, is surmounted by a small 
domed canopy with arched openings in the four sides. In Safakis (Sfax) in 
Tunisia, the third/ninth century mosque was rebuilt on several occasions, and 
as it now stands is fifth/eleventh century. On top of its two square-based lower 
storeys is a third storey which has a small dome and openings in each of its four 


= ** Philby, Arabian Highlands, fig. 55, facing p. 577. 
53 Creswell, HMA, 1, part 2, 520f. 
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walls. At Münastir (Monastir), also in Tunisis, the Great Mosque has a square- 
based minaret which has a second and very diminutive storey in the form of a 
square, domed structure, each of whose walls is pierced by an arch. Although 
founded in the third/ninth century, the mosque as it survives today belongs to 
the fourth-fifth/tenth-eleventh centuries. In Morocco, the al-Muwahhid 
minaret of the Kutübiyya mosque at Marraqüsh of c. A.n. 592/a.p. 1196, has a 
rectangular domed structure on top of the main tower, its sides pierced by 
windows in pairs. 

This idea of the small domed chamber on the top of the main shaft of a 
minaret penetrates the more distant towns and villages of North Africa: at 
Temmacine, south of Touggourt in eastern Algeria, the square base of the 
minaret of the town has a domed chamber cn top with each of its four sides 
pierced by double arches.9* In the Zibans area around Tolga, west of Biskra in 
eastern Algeria, there is an interesting minaret which is square in base with 
battered sides; the tower has a small chamber built on top which is also 
square, with a single round-headed arch in each of its four walls. It is vaulted 
by a dome with a small finial.*® In the Jabal Nafüga in western Libya there is 
an interesting group of mosques, one of which, the Tiwitrawin mosque in 
Yefren,% has a minaret with certain features similar to those of the al-Qunfudha 
minarets. The Tiwitrawin minaret is square in base, and although it does not 
have the small domed chamber built on top which appears elsewhere in North 
Africa, it has an upper domed room, whose four sides are pierced by arches. 
The treatment of the exterior of the summit of the minaret is interesting, for 
there are finials at each of the four corners, and the dome develops into a thick 
finial. The corner finial is a common device in the architecture of North Africa 
as well as Arabia but it is the similar dome profiles of the Tiwitrawin and the 
al-Qunfudha minarets which seems to be the most significant factor. 

As the al-Qunfudha minarets have so little relationship with Arabian archi- 
tecture in the rest of the Peninsula, and there appear to be parallels with 
minarets in Libya, Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco, it seems possible that the 
al-Qunfudha minarets reflect some architectural influence from the west which 
exercised itself in this Red Sea port. In more distant Islamic times, the precise 
connexion between western Arabia and North Africa can be summarized as the 
initial conquest of the Maghrib by the Arabs in the first/seventh century and 
thereafter the virtually continuous annual flow of pilgrims from Africa to 
Mecca. Unfortunately, little is known of the relationship of the trans-Saharan 
routes with western Arabian ports and their hinterland, but these routes could 
account for the presence of North African architectural forms in al-Qunfudha, 
carried to the port by either pilgrims or traders. 

In recent times there has been a considerable body of evidence for close and 
continuous relations between people in the Tihäma and North Africa. I have 
already mentioned that the al-Idrisi dynasty of the Tihäma was founded by a 
man of Fag in Morocco, Sayyid Ahmad b. Idris al-Fasi who had been in Mecca, 
but had encountered opposition there for teaching doctrines which were 
considered unorthodox. He withdrew from Mecca to the Tihäma in the early 
nineteenth century and established his Idrisiyya order there; with the respect 
which had accrued to Ahmad b. Idris as a religious man, and which was then 


“ L’architecture algérienne, second ed., 1974 (Ministère de l'Information et de la Culture. 
Algérie), 101. Miss Amy Newhall kindly drew my attention to this building. 

+s ibid., p. 108, ph: * Le plus joli minaret des Zibans ’. 
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““ passed on to his descendents, the al-Idrisi were able to use their considerable 
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religious authority as the leaders of a tariga in the early twentieth century to 
establish themselves as a political entity in the Tihäma, with their capital at 
Sabya, the centre of their religious mission.*? The career of Ahmad al-Idrisi 
shows a continuing relationship with North Africa from where he had come, in 
the person of his disciple and the founder of the Sanüsiyya tariga, Sayyid 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Sanüsi (known as al-Sanüsi al-Kabir, or the Grand 
Sanüsi). He was an Algerian who had travelled to Cairo and then to al-Hijaz 
to study; on his second visit to al-Hijäz in 1833, he became the favourite pupil 
of Ahmad b. al-Idris in Mecca. When al-Idrisi retreated to the Tihäma, 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Sanüsi followed him. After the death of Ahmad b. Idris, 
al-Saniisi organized a group of Idrisi followers into a new fariga called the 
Sanüsiyya. Despite success among the al-Hijäz bedouin, the ‘ulama opposed 
him and he left for Cyrenaica in 1841. Although the main zäwiya of the Sanü- 
siyya was to be in Cyrenaica, al-Santisi himself returned to Mecca once again 
and stayed in al-Hijäz from 1846 until 1853, presumably stimulating by his 
presence there a flow of emissaries to and from North Africa.9? 

The connexions of North African religious leaders and their followers with 
western Arabia persisted into the twentieth century. When Philby visited 
al-Qunfudha in 1937, he found that f 

... its most picturesque resident at this time was Shaikh Muhammad al 

Sadiq al Shangiti, an ecclesiastical figure of some importance in North 

Africa, who had taken refuge in Arabia during the Italian campaigns in 

Libya and had for a time lived in Mecca. There he had used his lectures on 

religion to preach on political, anti-Huropean lines, and to avoid any 

unpleasantness arising from this process the King had invited him to reside 

at Qunfidha as an honoured guest of the Government. °® 
Philby also refers 7 to another North African, Khalid abū Walid al-Qarqani 
of Tripoli who was in the service of Ibn Sa‘üd. Al-Qarqani, with al-Qufadi, a 
Najdi engineer, was responsible for building a fort at Jizän in about 1932. 
Apart from these instances of individual North Africans still coming to western 
Arabia in the twentieth century, the al-Sanüsi and the al-Idrisi appear to have 
maintained contact with each other, and the al-Saniisi to have kept up their 
contacts with the Tihäma, even under the Sa'üdi régime; indeed, the Najdi 
Reformers (Wahhäbiyya) apparently found the fariga acceptable and tolerated 
its presence in western Arabia, when they permitted no others." Philby 7? 
refers to the ‘Id al-Fitr celebrations of 1355/1936 in Jizän, where the Saudi- 
appointed amir gave an official reception at which the gadi sat on his right and 
an Idrist sayyid on his left, while one ‘Ali al-Sanüsi recited a very good poem. 
Philby says that the poet was distantly related to the main al-Sanüsi family, 
that is, the Cyrenaican branch. 

It is unfortunate that all this fairly detailed testimony of a North African 
connexion with the Tihäma should be restricted to the nineteenth and early 


*' Philby, Arabian Highlands, 472; R. Headley and others, ‘ ‘Asir ', EI (second ed.). 

** E, E. Evans-Pritchard, The Sanusi of Oyrenaica, Oxford, 1949, 11-19. 
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twentieth centuries. However, the evidence of movement by religious leaders 
and their followers from Africa into western Arabia in recent times may also 
follow in the well-established tradition of movement between the two areas in 
earlier periods. Naturally, the Hajj always acted as the major conduit of 
North African influence to western Arabia, and vice versa, but there are other 
instances of connexions between Africa and western Arabia which did not 
depend on the Hajj like the relations between the Fatimids of al-Mahdiyya and 
the Ismé‘ilis of al-Yaman or the Qarmati of eastern Arabia. Unfortunately, 
there is no evidence of a date for the two al-Qunfudha minarets, beyond the 
fact that they are earlier than 1925 when Rutter visited the town. At this stage 
it is impossible to decide whether they are the consequence of a long-sustained 
relationship with North Africa which operated only in al-Qunfudha and nowhere 
in the hinterland, or if they are recent and the consequence of a significant 
North African settling in the town, bringing with him foreign architectural 
forms in the nineteenth or early twentieth centuries. Similarly, the Abū *Arish 
Ashraf minaret in the southern Tihama could be seen as the result of the same 
explanations. Further research in the Tihäma would be useful to determine 
just how extensive and how ancient is this hypothesized North African archi- 
tectural influence. 
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THE SYLLABLE AS PROSODY: A RE-ANALYSIS OF 
SYLLABIFICATION IN EASTERN LIBYAN ARABIC 


By JoNATHAN OWENS 


I. 

One unit of Firthian prosodic analysis is the anaptyctic vowel: ‘Such 
common phenomena as elision, liaison, anaptyxis, the use of so-called cushion 
consonants or “ sounds for euphony ” are involved in this study of prosodies. 
These devices of explanation begin to make sense when prosodic structure is 
approached as a system of syntagmatic relation ' (Firth, 1948, 57 £.). 

This paper will examine the way the anaptyctic vowel has been applied to 
Eastern Libyan Arabic (ELA = Cyrenaican Arabic) and will suggest that its 
scope be extended.! 


Il. ; 

T. F. Mitchell draws attention to two aspects of short vowels in Eastern 
Libyan Arabic. One is commutation between low (a, a) and high (i, u) vowels 
in closed syllables. In general, short vowels form a regular commutation 
(substitution) system. 

1. 'findig ‘hotel’ ‘gassim ‘divide’ (imp.) magbu'rutta ‘its (f.) cemetery’ 
'maktab ‘office’ 'gassam ‘he divided’ yafru'batta ‘she drank it’ (£.) 
He notes first, that there are some positions in which high vowels do not 

commute with open vowels. 

2. 'ünjdgi ‘my hotel’ 
ki'tabjt ‘I wrote’? 

The underlined vowels do not commute with any low vowel. For instance, 

there is no form such as ki'tabat*. 

Secondly, high vowels which occur in closed syllables are ‘ elided ’ or dropped 
in open syllables. 

3. 'gassjma 'gassma ‘divide it’ (m.) 

'findjgi 'fünidgi ‘my hotel’ 

Using these two criteria, commutation and elision, Mitchell establishes 
three classes of vowels, V, v and 9. 


V = a non-elidable vowel 

v = an elidable vowel which commutes with V 

9 == an elidable vowel which does not commute with V (the anaptyctic 
vowel). 


In Mitchell’s system commutable vowels are divided into two potential 
classes, V and v. 


1 My data is on the dialect of Salah Busafha, English-Arabio translator in the Faoulty of 
Arts, Garyounis University. It comes as part of a research project we are collaborating on 
in the writing of a grammar of Eastern Libyan Arabic. Mr. Busafha is ee from Suluug, 
a village about 50 kilometres south of Benghazi, but he has lived in Benghazi for about 
25 yor He considers his own speech to be a mixture of Bedouin and town speech. 

y data is similar enough to Mitohell’s to make the ee advanced in this paper 
valid Tor the dialect he deals with as well (of. II.4 for some differences). 

Phonetic symbols are IPA except, ] = IPA 3, g = y, y = j and 3 =f. 

* For the incompletive verb form the simple present will be in translations and for 
the completive the simple past. The active participle will be translated with the perfeot 
(of. Mitchell, 1952, for a detailed summary), First and second singular completive verb 
forms, which are formally identical, will be translated in the first person. 
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4. 'kabif ‘ram’ 
CVCaC 

'simin * obesity ’ 
The commutable vowels here are both of the class V since the high initial vowel 
of 'simin is never elided. 

'gassim | CVCCvC ‘divide’ (imp.) 

'gassam  OVCOVC ‘he divided’ 
The commutable vowels here are v and V (cf. 'gassma ‘ divide it’ with elided 
high vowel). 

Similarly, elided vowels are divided into two classes, o and v. Mitchell 
here does not explicitly note that o and v occur in identical contexts (with an 
exception discussed below, cf. 11.1.7). This can be seen in the following example. 


5. (a) 'yiktib ‘he writes’ 
CCvC 
(b) 'yikitbu ‘they (m.) write’ 
CeCC 


Both e and v are closed syllables. The form could be represented as follows: 
(c) 'yikitibu 
CeCvC 


with e and v in their potential places of occurrence. One then applies the rule : 
starting from the right, elide v or o if it occurs in an open syllable, otherwise 
retain it. In 'yikitib the last /i/ (starting from the right) is in a closed syllable, 
80 it is retained, this putting the next /i/ in an open syllable in which it is 
deleted. In 'yikitibu, the first /i/ is in an open syllable and so is deleted 
(yikit bu), this leaving the next one in a closed syllable where it is retained 
(e.g. 5 (b) above). 

The analysis which follows departs in two ways from Mitchell’s. (1) v and ə 
are combined in the single symbol, v. This is justified inasfar as both have the 
same distribution as regards open and closed syllables. (2) No attention will 
be paid to the criterion of commutability in establishing vowel category. This 
step is not seen as any serious defect as against Mitchell’s system since, as was 
seen above, commutable vowels do not form & coherent phonological class even 
in Mitchell’s analysis (cf. examples 4 above). V in my analysis remains the 
same as Mitchell’s, representing non-elided vowels.?.* 

IL1 Distribution of v 

The rule for the distribution of v is given in its simplest form and amended 

as more complex cases are considered. Syllable structure rule 1 (SR 1): 


1 a C# 
v/b CCC 
c #C 


3 As another distinction between v and ə, Mitchell says that v, but not ə, can take stress. 
Stress, however, is not always & Property of v—there are some contexts in which v is not 
stressed, as Mitohell’s rules (Pp. 86-7) make clear. Stress rules can be grven in a general 
manner without reference to the distinction between v and a (of. Owens and Busafha, 
manuscript, seotion 2.5). 

4The distinction between V, v and o is primarily a phonological one. A ‚mingograph 
tracing showing the voicing of the form ra'bu¢ulhin ‘he has tied for them’ (f.), which 
acoording to Mitchell’s analysis would have the form OV:CvC ə CCVC (of. n. 5 for lack of phonetic 
length in first vowel) shows the follo vowel lengths: q -08 sec., first u *10 seo. (olasa v), 
second u :08 seo. (class a), i -07 seo. (olass V). Word medially at least a is as long as short 
vowels of either the V or v olasa. 

I would like to thank Professor J. Carnochan and Mr. A. W. Stone of the 8.0.4.8. phonetios 
laboratory for allowing me to make the tracings. 
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This rule summarizes three phonological contexts, zzCC, CCC and CC# (where 
# = pause, cf. Mitchell, p. 382). In any of these three contexts, v is inserted 
between the first two members of the series. Application of the rule starts 


from the right. 
In the forms 
6. (a) 'yikthzz ‘he writes ' 
'yiktbu ‘they (m.) write’ 
kitabtlkam ‘I wrote to you’ (m.pl.) (or ‘for you’) 
z£dbu:f ‘loads’ 


there are contexts which meet the syllable structure condition. Starting from 
the right, the three consonant sequences (where #, pause, is considered as a 
consonant) are tbzZ, ktb, tlk and #db. v will be inserted between the first 
two members of the series, giving 

(b) 'yiktjb, 'yikjtbu, kitab'tilkam, #id'bu:f 

(v is underlined in this and the following examples.) 

Three further cases have to be considered. Given forms such as ka:tbtlhin 
‘she has written for them’ (f.) and gassmlhum ' divide for them’ (m.), the 
syllable structure rules give the incorrect forms, ka:tibtilhin* and gasismilhum*. 
7. (a) ka:thtlhin gassmlhum 

(b) ka:tbijlhin gassmjlhum v inserted in final three consonant sequence 

by SR1ib 

(c) ka:tjbtilhim gasjsmilhum v inserted in remaining three consonant 

sequence by same rule 
(ka:tbitilhin: katb -t-1 -hin 
has written — f. - for - them f.) 
What is needed, rather, is ka:tbjtjlhin and gassimiJhum. That both underlined 
vowels belong to the v class can be seen in the following forms where the vowel 
is elided : 
(d) gass ma ‘ divide it’ (m.), ka:'tibta ‘ she has it (m.) written’, gas'sim la 


* divide for him? 
The following revision to the syllable structure rule can be made. 
SR1 a C Cx 
b # CC 


v/e (C,0, )Cs 040s 
In SR 1 c, given a five consonant sequence, v is inserted between the second 


and third and third and fourth consonants. Given this, the forms meet the 
five-consonant sequence of SR 1 c. 


(e) (i) ka:tb,tlhin — ka:t'bitilhin 5 
(ii) gas,s,m;l,h;um —> gas'sjm[lhum 


The examples in 6 above are still accommodated by la, 1 b and the non- 
optional part of 1 c. 


5 Long vowels ooour only in stressed syllables, so example 7(e), 1, 18 phonetically closer to 
kat'bitilhin. The vowel of the first syllable is long er when stressed : 'ka:tib *he has 
written'. However, the first vowel of the form is generally longer than an inherently short 
vowel like 'kabif ‘ram’. Mitchell (p.379) indicates half-long vowels with parentheses 
aii I will keep the length mark throughout. The shortening in the form 
'bitilhin is predictable from the stress placement. 


v 
a 
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Considering the forms 'yikitbu ‘they (m.) write’ and wa:'tugulhum ‘ agree 
for them’ (m.), two further additions can ba made to the rule. The first is 
described in the five-consonant sequence of 1 cif the initial context is revised as: 


SR1e (i) ° | 
C, 
(ii) (#ı 


The equivalence of pause, #, with a consonant has sufficient precedent else- 
where (cf. 6 above) not to require comment. 
8. y y,E,f,b,u > #'yikitbu * 
The second example is accommodated by revising the context as: 
SR1e (i) C 
(i) (# C.) 
(i) Va 
The first member of the series can be any one of consonant, pause, or long vowel 
(cf. Mitchell, p. 384). 
9. wa: f,g,l,hyum — wa':fugulhum ' agree for them ' (m.) 
(C£. 'waztgan ‘ agree ’ (f. pl. imp.) with elision of the vowel between fand g and 
wa:'fugla ‘ agree for him’ (imp.) with elision of the vowel between g and 1.) 
The rule now reads: 


SR1 a CC# 
b #_CO 
v/c (i) C 
Gi) (a& Ca )0, 04C; 
(iii) Va 


A form such as #yktb# ' he writes’ receives its vowels as follows. 
10. (a) #yktb# 
which does not meet the total context of SR 10 since the rule does not 
describe any six member sequences, 80 
(b) #yktibz 
by application of SR 1a. Starting from the right, the sequence tb# 
meets the three-consonant sequence 1 a, so v is inserted. 
Then 
(c) #yiktib 
by application of the non-optional part of 1 c to the sequence y kt. 
'yiktib is derived by two applications of the three consonant sequence, C Cc». 


A further summary of the syllable structure rules, together with more 
examples, will be given in section II.3. At this point the third case has to be 
dealt with. A form such as smg ‘ he heard ’ receives its vowels by two applica- 
tions of SR 1 (a and b): 


(a) 748m3% 
which does not meet the description of the five-part sequence, so 


* The medial vowel of yikitbu is of the class v since it is elided in a form such as 'yiktib 

‘ he writes’. The initial vowel is not elided in any form relating to ykth. However, it is of 
the olass of ‘ pre-formative' verbal vowels. These are vowels that ooour with the prefixed 
person markers, either before or after the person markers according to the structure of the 
form. These vowels taken as a class show elısion : 

'niktib “I write’ in'guss ' I deceive’ 

‘nifiugul ‘I work’ : j| ‘finish’ 

njd'dahwar ‘I wander about’ inti'kallam ‘I talk’ 


4 
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(b) #emizz 

applying 1 a to the sequence m 3#. Then 

(c) #ismig# 

applying 1 b to the sequence, #_sm. 

Problems arise, however, with the forms smst ‘I heard’ and smstu ‘ you 
(m. pl.) heard’. If smst were given the representation #amst#, like #ykth# 
in example 10 above, the incorrect 'simzit* would result, while smatu, if con- 
sidered #smztu, like #yktbu (e.g. 8) would incorrectly result in 'simistu*. 
The correct forms are is'mizit ‘I heard ’ and is'miztu ‘ you heard ’. 

To obtain these forms I propose a special prosodic feature and an addition 
to the syllable structure rules. In these two forms the initial juncture will be 
marked #°. This mark differentiates them from the previous context con- 
sidered in SR 1 and makes one of them eligible for the following context : 


SR2 v/ #%,0,0, C, C, 
11. (a) z£*,8,m;3,t, 72, meets the context of SR 2 and so has the form 
(b) #ris'mizit# 
The initial vowel is accounted for by the following change.’ 

For is'mistu, SR 1b can be slightly revised as follows: £ CC. The 
initial pause pertains to forms of either the unmarked class (like #yktb#) or 
the class marked with the special #° (like zzesmstu). 

12. (a) #esmztu 
which does not meet the total context of either SR2 or SR 1c (m the 
latter case because of the 'e' that distinguishes the initial juncture), so 
(b) zZ*smistu 
by inserting v in the three-consonant sequence, m sí by SR 1c (non- 
optional part). Then 
(o) #ismiztu 
inserting v in the context 7:9 sm by SR 1 b. 

The initial vowel of is'migit is also added by SR 1 b: 
13. (a) #esmizit# 

(b) #eis'misitz 


IL2 Realization of v 

Before giving a summary of the syllable structure rules, the phonetic 
realization of v can be stated. 

Initially v may have only slight vocalic realization. Before voiceless con- 
sonants in particular, and also occasionally voiced consonants it may be 
realized only as extra consonantal length, or as glottalization on the initial 
consonant. 


jj 'Iu:d ‘ skins’, m'sabbi ‘ stood’ (active participle), s#'far ' plates’ 
vOC vOG 


?ttikallam ‘ you speak ’ 
vCC 


? This morphological class comprises, one of the two verb conjugations of Meri M 
non-derived verbs. Others inolude it'zib ‘ become tired’, im'zil ‘ become angry’, if'rib 
‘drink’. 
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In CVCvC noun forms, if V is a low vowel, then v is a low vowel next to 
h, h or s. 
'nahar ‘river’, 'zargs ‘ crops’ 

Otherwise v is a high vowel. 
'nuglyb ‘I defeat’, 'niktjb ‘I write’, jm'be:hir ‘small lake’, 'layyin ‘ soft’, 
'fajur ‘dawn’, 'subyh ‘morning’, 'kabjf ‘ram’. 

The front or back quality of v, i (considerably centralized and lowered), 
u (phonetically [e]), a or a, in all cases depends on the nature of adjoining 
consonants, and/or of the previous vowel. These rules of harmony need not 
be outlined here, however. 


IL8 Summary of syllable structure rule and occurrence of v 

The rules relating to the distribution of v have become somewhat com- 
plicated. However, with them nearly all occurrences of short high vowels can 
be given by general rule. Moreover, it will be seen below in section III.2 that 
some amendment to Mitchell’s rules is needed anyway, particularly in regard 
to the facts described by the optional part of SR 1 c. 


Syllable structure rule 
1. a € Cx 
b FE) CC 
v/e () € 
(ii) (# 0,0, CC 
(iii) Vy 
2. #°CO_C C# 
Examples. 
14. (a) #indg# hotel’ (also: tkml ‘it (f.) finishes’, yktb ‘ he writes ") 
#Amds# la ] 


#'tindig# 1c (non-optional part) 
(b) #4m'ke:tb# ‘small office’ 
#lm'kettib# la, 1b 
(c) #fndgi ‘my hotel’ (also, yktban ‘they (f.) write’, tmski ‘ you (f.) 


#'tinidgi 1c (ii) grab ’, yktbu ‘they (m.) write’) 
(d) #°frbt# ‘I drank’ (also, #esmzt# ‘I heard’, £etzbt ‘I became 
#°fribit# SR 2 tired ’) 
#W'ribit 1b 
(e) fasyltta “she has carried it’ (f.) (also all other A.P.s of non-derived 
Sa:y'litta 10 (non-optional part) verbs where C, z£ y, cf. 111.2) 


(f) -1- ‘ to, for’, -b- ‘ by means of’ 
#Iha ‘for her’ 


#jl'ha lb 
#bülbaf “by means of a load’ 
zzjbdi'bap la 


There are, in fact, only three types of structures in which underlying short 
high vowels in closed syllables cannot be readily accounted for by the syllable 
structure rules. 
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(a) The initial vowel of the imperative of non-derived verbs with three con- 
sonantal roots (C, 7 C;). 


'iktib ‘ write ’ 


VCCvC 

'imiski ‘grab’ (f. sing.) 

VCvCCV 

(b) Disyllabic nouns of the underlying form CVCC, where V = a ori. 

‘kabif ‘ram’ 

CVCvC 

'gibil “south ’ (note non-elision of cf. gbl * he agreed ’ 

CVCvC initial V) #°CCCH 

'gibla “south of it’ ig'bil * he agreed ' 
vCCvC lg&lb 
'gibla * he agreed to him’ 


CvCCV — 1 c (non-optional part) 
(c) The suffix pronouns -hum (3 maso. pl.), -hin (3 fem. pl.) (both CVC) and 
-ik (2 f. sing). 


IL4 Exceptions 

There are four cases in which v is not inserted in its expected position. 
The first two apparently do not pertain to Mitchell's dialect. 
1. Before the negative -f 

ma yik'tibf ‘he won't write’ (not yiktibij*) 
2. In the incompletive and active participle form of non-reduplicated quadri- 
literal verbs. 

itarjmu ‘they (m.) translate’ (not i'tarjjmu*) 
3. With one exception, between two identical consonants. 

id-dbi'fezn “the two loads? (not idjdbi'fezn*) 

'gassmu ‘divide’ (m. pl) (not gasismu*) 

The exception concerns the morpheme -b- 'by means of' which occurs 
with v before another b: 

bi'bwe:b ‘by means of a small door’ (not ib-'bwe:b*) 

CvCC vCCC 
4. In the context v*OC 


'hawfna 'ourhome' (not hawnfna*) 
'baytna “ourtent ' (not 'bayitna*) 
UI. Comparison with Mitchell 
Besides the reduction of structural elements achieved by the syllable 


structure rules, two further advantages can be noted as against Mitchell’s 
treatment. There is also one disadvantage. 


url 
The disadvantage concerns forms of the type 
‘bugurti * my cow’ 
zzCvCvCCv 
Mitchell points out that sequences of two short open syllables are not 
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‘allowed in Eastern Libyan Arabic. Thus, if a vowel-initial suffix is added to 
ki'tab ‘ he wrote °, the incorrect 


ki'tabat* ‘she wrote ’, occurs. 
CVCVCVC 


Except for the suffixes -an ‘f. pl.’ and -at 'f. sing.’, whose behaviour need 
not concern us here, when there are two short open syllables, the first is elided : 


kitabat — ik'tibat ‘she wrote’ 
vOCVCVC 

magara?—- um'garat ‘ladle’ 
vCCVCVC 


Again with the exception of the suffixes -an and -at, when there are three or 
more open syllables in succession, the entire syllable structure is shifted. 
'magarata — 'mugurfa * his ladle’ 
CvCeCCV — (Mitchell's notation) 
bugarite:n —- bugurten ‘two cows’ 
CVCVCVCV:C — CvCeCCV:C 


This shift is perhaps best explained in terms of serial relations (Quirk, 
1965; Svartvik, 1966, pp. 159 ff.). In this type of relationship it is assumed 
Structures can be created paradigmatically, by analogy with other structures. 
Given the constraint on sequences of open syllables, when three open syllables 
do occur, another type of structure must be found to accommodate the form. 
Mitchell’s CvCoCC of 'mugurta is also found in, say, 


ka:t'bitilhin “she has written for them’ (£.).5,? 
CvCoCC 


* When there are two short open syllables the problem ean be dealt with by eliding the 
first syllable: magaraf — um'garaf ‘ladle’. When there are three, however, another 
strategy is needed, at least in the case of forms without the femmine -t- One oan neither 
elide both the first two syllables, nor only the second : 

magarafa — mgrafa 
magarata — mugrafa* by 1 o (eliding first two syllables) 
magarafa — magrafa* Cv (eliding second syllable) 

This elısıon is rmpossible because, as Mitohell notes, the sequence gr (or any of the 
sequences g, x, h, B, 3 + C) 18 not allowed in ELA in CVCCVC nouns. 

* Langendoen (1968) gives a generative phonologioal interpretation of Mitohell's rules. 
Without examining them in detail, it oan be noted taat he attempts to account for changes 
such as bugarutem — bugur'tem, magarafa — 'mugurfa, transformationally. His rules 
work with forms with the femmme singulative suffix (hke bugur'tem) with only shght 
adjustments needed in the rules which account for other forms. They work in the case of 
magarafa, however, only by an ad hoc device. 

or reasons of stress assignment, Langendoen must assume um'garaf (or 'mugurfa) 
has the underlying form magaruf (or magarufa). magaruf by a series of independently 
motivated rules becomes um'garuf. To obtam the correct um'garaf he must posit a rule of 
low vowel harmony '... a short vowel in a syllable following an open syllable containing a 
low vowel (either a or d) becomes low ' (p. 108). umgaruf — umgaraf. 

This rule, however, also gıves the following incorract forms: 

'kabif ‘ram’ —'kabaf* 
'&abux ‘cooking’ — 'tabax* 
(the forms in the left-hand column are correct). 

The final high vowels in the last two examples are inserted epenthetioally, but since the 
rule for epenthetio vowel insertion preoedes his low vowel harmony rule the forms on the 
left must incorrectly undergo it. 

Langendcen’s underlying form magaruf is, in a sense, derived by seral relation: since 
the rules work for bugaru'te:n, a similar form, by analogy, must be assumed for magaruf. 
The low vowel harmony rule is then added simply 2 correct the initial misrepreaentation. 
une analysis, assuming a serial relationship between forms, offers the best treatment 

or these cases. 


d 
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In my analysis the form magarafa can be seen to be shifted to a structure 
of the type: (a) z*,m;gsr,fja 
(b) #mugurfa 1c (it) 
z£CvCvCOV 
However, in my analysis, bugur'ten has the underlying structure 
CVCVCCV:C (bu'gar ‘ cows’ + t f. sing. + e:m dual). The feminine -t- suffix, 
adequately represented in this instance as -vt- by Mitchell, must be represented 
only as -t- in this analysis to account for the elision seen in the following 
example. 


(a) jibnt# ‘cheese’ 
(b) 'Jibinta ‘his cheese’ (by lc, non-optional part) 
(c) jib'njtta ‘her cheese’ Ic 


bugarte:n does not have three successive open syllables and so the serial shift 
to #CCCtem must be stated in ad hoc fashion. In my analysis there is a shift 
to & structure of the type #CCCC: 1: if there is a sequence of three or more 
short open syllables (as in magarafa ‘ his ladle’ or 8ezalabe:n ‘ two foxes’) or, 
2: if there is a structure of the type, CVCVCtV where t = feminine singular 
suffix (as in bugarte:n). 


I1L2 
Of the advantages, one 18 substantive, the other procedural. 


The substantive point relates to the active participle of verbs with three 
consonantal roots. These invariably have the m. sing. active participle form 
Ca:CvC (a = low vowel), 'ka:tib he has written ’, ta:bux ‘ he has cooked’. In 
Mitchell’s analysis these have the form CV:CvC. 

There is a constraint in Eastern Libyan Arabic to the effect that no occur- 
rences of long vowels before two consonants are allowed within non-suffixed 
verb or noun roots. The only regular class of exceptions to this constraint 
concerns the active participle of roots where C, = C, 'da:ff ‘he has pushed’, 
karr ' he has pulled’. The expected form here is 'da:fit* and 'ka:rur*. 

The insertion of v in the m. sing. active participle proceeds as follows : 

ka:tb zz da:ff 

ka:tib# la da: 

v is not inserted in da:ft because of the constraint that prevents v between two 
identical consonants (cf. II.4, point 3). Mitchell notes this constraint, but 
applies it only to his class ə. Thus, one would not insert o in the sequence 
'daffha ‘he pushed it’, (f. dafefha*. His v category, however, is part of 
underlying structure. He can only prevent its occurrence in da:ff in an arbitrary 
way. For instance, two basic representations of the active participles of three- 
consonantal roots can be given: CV:CvC and CV:CC (where C, = C,). This, 
however, allows a long vowel before two consonants within a non-suffixed 
verb root. Alternatively, the form CV:C,vC, can be allowed, with v deleted 
where it occurs between identical consonants. Such a deletion rule, however, 
would be needed only for these forms. 

The procedural point relates in particular to the facts described in SR 1 c. 
It can be seen in the following that some sort of change is needed in Mitchell’s 
treatment to yield correct forms in certain instances. Portions of two of 
Mitchell's contexts for the occurrence of o and v will be given first. 


Mia CCvCC M2 CeCC 
b CV:CvCC 
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The first context (p. 384) states that v may occur between sequences of 
two consonants or between V:C on the left and two consonants on the right. 
(M 2 says that o is inserted in a sequence of three consonants, p. 382). 

In the feminine singular active participle 
15. (a) ka:'tibta CV:CvCCV ‘she has it (m.) written’ 

(b) ka:t'bjtta ...CCvCCV ‘she has it tf.) written’ 


(katb -t-a kath -t-ta 
written — f. — it m. written — f. — it f. 
active part) 


one would recognize as ‘v’ elements the underlined vowels in accordance 
with M 1. That is, the feminine singular active participle can be represented 
ka:tvbvt. 


The suffix I-kam ‘to (1) you (kam, m. pL)" occurs with both Mitchell’s v 
and 9 before it. 


16. (a) kitab:tilkam ‘I wroteto you' (Ma, CCvCC) 
C CvCC 


(b) ki'tabilkam ‘he wrote to you’ (M2, CeCC) 
CeCC 


Adding the suffix Ikam to the feminine active participle one has: 


17. ka:tvbvteIkam * she has written to you’. 


One does not have enough information in Mitchell’s contexts to decide 
what the final form will be. Should t_lk be taken as a context for anaptyctic 
vowel insertion by M2, or should bí lk be taken as the context for ‘v’ by 
Mla? Is a:tvbt or tbvtl the proper context of M1? Both contexts meet its 
conditions. 

As was seen in Il.], example 7, a form such as ka:tb,tljk,am receives its 
proper form by SR 1 e (i): CCa C, C,C,, ka:t'bitilkam. 


IV. Conclusion 


Mitchell goes part way towards recognizing the prosodic nature of certain 
syllables in Eastern Libyan Arabic? He treats the underlined vowel in 
'yikjtbu ‘they write’ and ki'tabjt ‘I wrote’ as a predictable feature of the 
consonant and pause sequence: CCC in the case of 'yikibu and CC# in 
ki'tabizz. The anaptyctic vowel is an exponent of a prosody of consonantal 
sequence and is not to be identified with an underlying structural vowel of 
the V system. 

I have argued that the prosody relating to consonantal sequence extends 
over larger stretches than what Mitchell allows it. The vowels, and thus 
syllable structure, in 'yiktib ‘ he writes’, for instance, are entirely predictable 
from the representation #yktb# (cf. section II.1, examples 10). 

This analysis rests on the collapsing of Mitchell’s o with v. One can suspect 
that Mitchell did not make this identification partly because it would have 
extended the function of e, a determined vowel, beyond its role in the prosodic 
analysis current when his article was written. Such extension, however, keeps 
well within the principles of prosodic analysis. 


10 And indeed, this article would not have been written without Mitchell’s pioneering 
work. 
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MANI’S SABUHRAGAN—IL 
By D. N. MaoKenzrm 
(PLATES I-XII) 


The nearly complete 432 lines of the Sabuhragän presented in the first part 
of this article! come from a series, almost certainly unbroken, of 9 folios 
= 18 pages, each with 24 lines. It is possible that a whole folio, i.e. two pages, 
is missing between D v and Er, or between F v and Gr, but the content of 
those pages makes it seem most unlikely. A question not yet considered is 
how the folios A-J were folded into a quire. A, B, C and E are double sheets, 
ie. have at least partially preserved counter-folios (which we may call As, B,, 
C, and E,) still attached to them, on the left side of the fold and of the binder’s 
stitch-holes. This, however, does not tell us from how many double sheets 
the quire was made. To establish this we must know which of our folios, if 
any, were the first and last of the quire. The main parts of H and J, M 505 a 
and b, are separate folios, though of very similar shape, and described as 
‘fragments from a double sheet, whose pages were consecutive’ (Henning, 
apud Boyce, Catalogue, M 505). Confirmation and proof of this statement, 
presumably based on the content of the folios, comes from one of the fragments 
which complement them, viz. M 542 b, identified as ‘das verbindende Stück ’ 
by Dr. Sundermann. This is still hinged (Boyce, Catalogue, ‘ from the centre of 
a double sheet’), its side I clearly belonging to H and II to J (see pl. vi). There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that H-J was the centre double sheet of the quire. 

There is also further evidence, presented below, that A was in fact the first 
folio of the quire. Provided there were no undiscovered gaps, therefore, we 
have a quire of eight double sheets, A to H forming the right-hand folios and 
J to A, the left-hand ones. The latter we can thus tentatively relabel as 
[*K, *L missing], M (= E,), [*N missing], O (= C,), P (= B,), and Q (= A4), 
and so, for convenience of reference, number the few remaining lines accordingly. 


Mr: 533-648, Mv: 557-668, M 472 IT 
Or: H, 625-635, O v: H, 649-658, M 477 I 
P r: H, 673-682, P v:H, 097—706, 
+ 690-692, + 714-716, M 475 II 
+ 079-689, + 703-718, M 475 b 
Q r: H, 721-723, Q v: H, 745-748, M 519 1I 
+ 727-7130, + 7561-754, M 478 11 


1 See BSOAS, xi, 3, 1979, 500-34. As noted there, when it was already in print and this 
part made ready for the press, on the basis of co: ndenoe with Dr. Sundermann, I was at 
last able shortly to examine the original fragmente in Berlin. Subsequently Dr. Sundermann 
made new photographs of the maärineotipta, some of them now rearranged, for my use. These 
photographs are reproduced here with rmission of the Zentralinstitut fur Alte Geschichte 
der emie der Wissenschaften der DDR. Conmderations of space and scale have made it 
necessary to trim most of them drastically, "but one typical example is given in full. All the 
plates are ap aye 9/10x full size. Unfortunately most headin , eto., written in red ink 
(B-J; D r 10, 15) have not lent themselves to olear reproduotion by p otography. 

[Part I, corrigendum et addendum : 
p. 614, 1. 242, p Tor pe Tead pd. 
p. 528, 1. 7, for eybyo qybye. 

pp. 631 f. , my argument in the note to lines 298 f., thas čyhr means ‘form ’ rather than ‘ nature ’, 
seems to be olinched by the Parthian text M 285, 88 ff., quoted, by Boyce, Man. Hymn-cycles, 
16, n. 9, where all the souls (of the righteous dead) are "said to * put on the body (tnb'r) of the 
Father (Ohrmezdbay) ' in the New Paradise.] 

1 It is perhaps of interest to mention Prem wı of eight double sheets, the Sübuhragün 
MB comes closer to the form of the Coptio aphids odes with quires of six (I, ed. H. J. 
Poloteky and A. Bohlig, Stuttgart, 1940, Einleitung, xiv), than to that of the Middle Iranian 
Bet- und Beichtbuch, w whose quires Henning reckoned to have consisted originally of probably 
rather more than 14 double sheeta (ed. Berlin, 1937, Einleitung, 5). 
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[433-532 missing] 
Mr 


5 [? dwsc]($)my(h) (kw)[ ] 
[ X. 2yn)d(g) sy(y) 'In]dw(m)| — ] 
(535) -g JE Whr(y’)r budn x w[ 
(dryst "oyzyh 'yg dydym (bynyh 1] 
Pwd Shry’r bwyh | x] 
10 (")wn kne rwn ‘yg wy (Ay v] 
"w|d] wrzygr ‘y dymwr'n (h)['n] 
(540) ky "c [pJ(r)wm ‘bg ’wh[rmyzd] 
"wd (yz)d^n dryst ^n'd * 5 is ky] 
c "(z) ) "ted [d(y)w'n (. - ] 
15 (nw)n k '(nd)r tn "z ( ie ’wrzwg] 
zd x 'yg (yz w w(r)zwg] 
(545) (qywnysn i2 d[wé]gyr[dgnyh * — ] 


pd (dywi(g)(yr]dg'(n .)[ ] 

(Fn) (diwr ? ] 

20 '[ ] 
[549-556 missing] 


‚. [envy ?] ... you lie ill until... to become lord. [And when] you 
rise (again) whole, then [you may bind on ?] the diadem and become lord. 
540 So too that soul of the helper and labourer for the religious, which from 
the first was right with Ohrmezd and the gods, and which [kept apart ?] 
from Az and the demons, .. . now when Az and Lust are born in the body, 
then the deeds and [evildoings 1] of Az and Lust... to the wicked . . . that 

fire (2)... 


Mv 
5 [ ]¥[ ] 
[ (d *’)[ ] 
[ 1% bg yz(d)[ n] (wo) y¥8 
(560) [ J(gr(b) w rh ndyyd [ws 
[? 7r] (w phryz)yin ir kyswrw| (r)yzd 
10 [w zw]r 1? mh to ohrmyzdby 
[ JdC)n s w wo whyštw (Yon 
[pd ? r](h 'hr)'myd (cwn (hne 
(565) [ ’Kh)rpt » w "ndr whyst'w 
[hw’r]( m)y( n) bwyd » ('w)š (bn)yc 


[569-624 missing] 


560  ... and with the gods his own ... form sits in the chariot, and its 
*orbit (is) past the World-bearing god and the sun and moon and 
Ohrmezdbay [and . . .], and he rises up to Paradise [in the chariot] just as 
that ... rose up. And in Paradise he becomes [joy]ful. And the bondage 
of his (1) greed and lust (is) such a judgement [as] was... 


*Nv/Or [x dw bwn wer](g yg) [*] / * Sblw)[hrg’n «] 
Or 


(625) on ’2(dy) [hd ? 


2% 
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I XJ 
hl 


] 
[627-630 missing] 


yk 
[633-635 illegible first letters only. 636-648 missing] 
[The two great principles] of the Sabuhragan 


. . . 80 [will it become] known (?)... ... one... 
Ov/Pr [  Košmgyh x» / (+ ‘ly *] 


(650) 


(655) 


Ov 


Y) ps n 
Kyaırdul |] 


10 ayn 
[659-672 missing] 
[About ? the] *conspieuousness of . . . 


.. then that... ...froseup f]... 


(680) 


(685) 


(690) 


Pr 
"wi rwn nf.) 
LK "Ot m 
1675-678 missing] 
BL JOL 
dy[nwYr )n (ky)l 
AL Tw. of 


15 (myny)in guy(8)[n v] (qw)[nydn 
bag? KJE 
^w(m)|n ? 
QE Xe 
(AL 


20 (...[ u 
[693—696 missing] 


...and thy soul... the religious who... their man (1) ... 
. thought, word and deed ... sin (3) ... and I (1) ... 


Pv/Q: [+ — Uwe/eyD o s 


[ d'd|ystn wer bwd 
[ JC m) zwy& p 
[ Jw) 
[700—702 uds 


*goul-form 


— zu average 
RTL ite gry o 
Uo eu Sy motgang E 

uis cri di audis: v dis sont 
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YOpywlhsn)d v 
Tn qyr(b)kr 
(705) 


mn 
e 


(710) 


[us 
a 


(715) 


T ET pM cA c0 Im me are 

al 

— 
T 

~~: 

oe 

t a Lu 

Q 
3 

R 

— 
3 

= 


b5 
e 


[717-720 missing] 
The being... of... 
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.. was a judgement [from] the justice ... own thought ... they 
beseech and ... beneficent ... my ... or me... gives to wear ... 
710 of you gods... and your service... soul-loving and... *materialistic . . . 


reason (?)... this... 


Qr 
1 "ynd (wá ’w)[ 
*hynaynd * ('yg)l 


(‘yn "s) mn ? 
[724-726 missing] 
(SUNG) E IC E 
dwjwr m(rg)[ 
[Kyns [ 
(730) 10 [ Ya 
[731-744 missing] 


.. they come and pull it up to... Then... this heaven (1) ... with... 


wretched death ... 


Qv PEE [+ Xo Tyng » / [5 *] 
v 
(745) 1[ ld» * 
(Jhr pyd('9) 
[747-748 illegible letters. 749-750 missing] 


z)á ai Mdb ny 


[755-768 missing] 
(Heading ?) 
.. manifest ... evil-domg...said...[? whole]ness . . . 
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533. Given [4-6]($)my(A), the only feasible restoration seems to be of a com- 
pound with -cim-: either *hwoimyh , benevolence ', as Pahl. /hučašmīh/ 
(e.g. Pahl. texts, 47.1, opposed to /arešk/ ‘envy’ ; GB. (TD,) 92. 6; MX 4,8; 
37, 17), or perhaps more likely in the context *dwicdmyh ‘ envy ’, Pahl. 
/duščašmīh/ (GBd. 212.13; Kārnämag (Antia) 9.1; cf. Pahl. terts, 122.16 
duščašm an bawed kē az nékih 3 kasän duszwärih bawed * the envious is he who 
is troubled by the good of (other) people’), cf. NP badéasms. 

The Pahl. form himyh (MX 2, 16), ie. the abstract noun Adm ‘anger’ 

(= 'yém), Man.MP zyím /xeám/, with an otiose suffix,’ is of a type restricted 
to Book Pahlavi. Other examples are margth ‘death’, 68th ‘ consciousness ’, 
besides marg, 0, and the many forms in -#3n-ik, synonymous with the simple 
verbal noun in -t3n (in Man.MP only the doubly irregular ’mdyényh, v. glossary). 
They probably result from the wrong analysis, by writers of an already dead 
language, of such abstracts as abé-0#th ‘ unconsciousness ’, nek-rawisnih ‘ good 
conduct’ (from the compound adjectives abé-63, nak-rawién). No *aysmyh is 
to be expected in Man.MP, ther fore. 
534. sy(y) provides the first exa nple in Man.MP of sy- ‘to lie’, known from 
Parthian in M 7 I R (Mir. Man., 1, g 18 = Reader, ax 1) and M 175 V (Boyce, 
Man. Hymn-cycles,* AR. VII = Reader, cz 6, 7). The form /say-/ has been 
found in Pahl. hidden behind the ideogram SKBHWN. (primarily by Klingen- 
schmitt, MSS, 29, 1971, 143 and 170, n. 19, reading *säy-, on which see my 
note in BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 373. The phonetic writings probably represent the 
stem pseudo-historically sdy-, easily to be misread as sh-). 

The form syy could in this broken context most easily be understood as an 
Optative, leaving the person (Ist, 2nd or 3rd) unclear. While ’ayzyh in 536 
could also be so explained, however, 

537. bwyh causes difficulty. The only known Opt. of bw- is byh. Accordingly 
all three verbs (including the restored *bndyh in 536) must be interpreted in 
the light of bwyh, which can only be 2nd sg. present indicative. 

In the blank space left at the end of the line a few letters in mirror-writing, 
probably from the missing folio N v, can be read: perhaps Jd or ]hdr. (8.) 
560. Sundermann suggests [rw nl(gyr(o) as restored in 686. Also possible is 
perhaps [phy/(g)yr(b) * form, figure °. 

561. There is hardly space at the beginning of the line for any other word 
than j’r: the phrase j’r wd phryzyán occurs four times in M 7980-4 (Mir. Man., 
I = Reader, y 9, 23, 34, 36), and again in fe 4 below, referring to swr wd mh 
the sun and moon. Henning originally translated it ‘ Jahr (Umdrehung) und 
Schutzgeleit ’ and Boyce (v. Reader, y 9, note) as “time and revolution’, the 


* Nyberg's interpretation (Manual, 1r, 100) * Aefmsh ... an outburst of fury ... Probabl 
only h&&m + the indef: art. -€: ~ mā kun’ is untenable in view of the surrounding command. 
mente: spazgih ... üs-kümagih ... waranigih ma kun ' commit no slander ... greediness ... 
lust ’, all abstracts. 

“In the glossary, p. 195 a (and implicitly in Word-list, 83, s.v. ay-, a‘y- * lie, lie down; be, 
exist ’) Boyce quotes Herning “ who abandons the connexion with Av. „ soBaya- " , ie. his opinion, 
quoted by Ghilain, Essai, 91, that Pth. sy- = Man.MP sh- “seem ’<*sad-. This seems to 
throw out the baby with the bath-water: sy-, a'y- is ‘ lie’ in oz 7, ' be’ only with hw'r'm, hwrmyn, 
i.e. ‘rest content’, in ax 1, oz 6, and M 92 (unpubl.), but surely ‘ seem’ in M 35 V 8f., 8f. 
(Henning, ‘ Book of the giants ’, 71, N 23, 26 = Reader, ab 1) wë wef a‘yd ' and it seems pleasant 
to it = it enjoys it’. Sogdian has both B ’sy- ‘lie’ (SORA, 175 = Chin. i fg cM au ‘atop 
for the night") and M ey-, B 'sy- * show ' and ‘ appear’ : the latter cannot be connected with 
4/sand, however, despite Khot. sad- ‘ pear, seem * (Emmerick, SGS, 130), without explaining 
away the loss of -d- (otherwise peered i in Sogd., e.g. ny8- * sit’, rwö- ' grow’). 
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latter meaning being ‘assumed from this phrase’. But here the hendiadys, 
which it surely is, refers to a ‘chariot’ which, in view of ir,‘ past’, is in- 
dependent of the sun and moon. From this broken context it would be vain to 
speculate which heavenly body, real or imaginary, is meant, but there is no 
indication, or indeed likelihood, of it being another one with a regular, 
observable ‘revolution’. Rather than any motion then, a more suitable 
meaning seems to be the abstract fixed path or ‘ orbit’ of à heavenly body, 
defined by its every point having ‘time and position’. !phryz- is a difficult 
verb to interpret, as the Word-list, 70, with ‘ stand around, care for, protect ; 
exist, be’ shows, but motion does not seem to be essential to it. In M 7984 
(Mir. Man., 1, e I R I 17. f. = Reader, y 36) ws dwdy zwr wd mh phryzn 
nyysyd, for example, ‚can as well mean ‘ and further it (Az) saw the sun and 
moon $n station’ as ‘in revolution’. The headings of M 7981 (Mir. Man, 1, 
b II = Reader, y 26), only presumably [gwyšn 'yg] / phryzin rwe’n and gwyšn 
‘yg / [*, are problematical. After the abbreviated spelling phryzšn (for -yšn) 
some word is certainly lacking, either an *‘yg (i.e. ‘p. of days) or, I suggest, 
*'wd, i.e. ‘ (the sun’s) *stations and the days’. 
563. The restoration [Ü yz]d'n gives no very precise sense, but cf. 540 f. 
565. [’](A)rpt, met again in M 8256 (îm below) r 2, and possibly in 657, is the 
first attestation of the proper imtrans. participle ‘risen’. Otherwise the 
secondary trans. participle 'Ar'p/ft is used for both meanings, ‘rise’ and 
‘raise ' (e.g. Reader, a 2, 8 1, y 1, 8, aq 4, cu 15), in conjunction with the equally 
ambiguous present stem ’hr’m-. Was the original intrans. stem *'hrm- perhaps 
tabooed and abandoned because of the similarity of the forms */ahramém, 
ahramend/ to the accursed name /Ahramen/ 1 
566. Perhaps [hw'r](m)y(n) ‘ (very) joyful’, though the word has hitherto only 
been. attested in Parthian, or a new *hwprmyn to prmyn ‘happy’ ? 
*N v. ](g ‘yg) can be read in mirror-writing on Or. (8.) 
625. For 'z(dy)[h- Sundermann suggests rather 'z(dy)[gr yzd] ‘ the Herald God’, 
a name for the deified ‘ Answer’ (v. Reader, 5). As his counterpart the ‘ Call’ 
god has been encountered in 34, 206 as (dyw'n) nyzrwst'r, he may indeed have 
also had a significant role to play at the end of the world. 
Ov. (c)fmgyh must be the abstract from cémg'h ‘visible, conspicuous’, 
attested in Man.MP only in 89 R ii 6 (= Reader, aq 3), but frequent in Pahl., 
where it is spelled apparently cém&'s (MX 2, 181; DD 23, 3) or corruptly 
-ke (Pahl. texts 61.5; DEM 802.18 -Esyh). That *-h- is here missing (in 
contrast with, e.g., wyst hyh from *wyst’h) puts its pedigree in question, along 
with the etymology of *-gah < OP *-kada-, Av. 4/kas (v. Henning, NGGW, 
1932, 223, n. 4). This Nyberg (Manual, nm, 53), reading da$m-kas, has already 
done with a vengeance, seeing in a whole range of words with ‘ the alternation 
-käh: -kāši °, including Man.MP 'g', gwg’y, ng- (Pth. ng’h), and Pahl. tls’k’s, 
derivatives of a *4/kà, cf. Skr. cäyati, with -ya- or -da-. The whole question 
needs a closer study than the bounds of this note permit, but two observations 
are permissible. First, Skr. cäyats almost certainly has root -+-, IE *1. k¥es- 
(Pokorny, 636 f.), making a *käda- (“information ’ for Nyberg, 13, s.v. Gkah) 
problematical. Nevertheless the form occurs in Av., with the meaning 
* requital ', in line with all other derivatives of this root. (A3Wb. 464, käy-) in 
Iranian. Secondly, Nyberg’s rejection (s.v. gukas ‘ witness °) of the established 
connexion between Av. wikaya-, Man.MP gwg’y, Pth. wyg’h, Pahl. gwk’d 
(DEM 84.13) and apparently gwk’s (MX 39, 37), NP guväh on the one hand, 
and Sogd. wyc'w < *wt-kawa- on the other, is a little cavalier. Of the evidence 
that he adduces against Henning’s derivation of wikaya- < *wikäuya- only one 
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form, Av. snauya- (for *snäwiya-) is directly relevant, and in its case the basic 
noun enawa(r)- ‘sinew’ could have acted to restrain the development to an 
unevocative *snaya-. A derivation of gwg'y and cämg’(h) from the root kaw-, 
IE 1. keu- (Pokorny, 587), remains on the cards. 
673 ff. Dr. Sundermann writes: ‘Dass M 475 II höchstwahrscheinlich durch 
M 475 b ergänzt wird, hat zuerst N. Sims-Williams gesehen, als ich ihm die 
Glasplatte zufällig zeigte’ The key words are 680 dy[nw](r’n and 703 
pyw|hy](n)d, 704 qyr(b)kr, divided between the two fragments. Pr and v are 
presented here on this very plausible assumpzion. 
685. [.](mr)dá(n) : the letters -(mr)- from the Gottingen photograph, doubtful. 
686. [r]w)'ngyr(b), v. also 560 note. The context is too fragmentary for 
certainty. It is also just possible to think of a *jw’ngyrb ‘ youthful form ’, 
although Man.MP *jw'n is not attested, only Pth. yw'n. 
708. ['z$] d(y)[A] ‘ distress’, or "z'dyh, dwim(y)ny’dyh, *r'dyh, ?dyh, of known 
Man.MP words alone. 
713. j(bn)dyh is difficult. It cannot be from the verb ‘to bind’, Parth. bnd-, 
but MP byn-, and no abstract noun with this ending is known. Indeed, the 
only MP adjective in -bnd is ägrgyrbnd ‘lion-shaped’, epithet of the two 
'sryst'r arch-demons. 
723. ('s)m'n ?] could as well be ('s)[t ‘is’, or several other words. 
Q v. There are several words in /-enàg/, agents from causative stems, but no 
known */-énag/. Perhaps [h](ng)[r] yng can be restored, a defective spelling 
of *hngr’yn’g ‘ who causes to lament’, from the verb ‘to lament’ known in 
Pahl. Angl’dytn' (DkM 804.16), Angl'dén ‘complaint’ (DEM 72.15), hnglyt'l 
‘lamenting’ (DD 24, 3), and the original pp. Anglwtk' (Kärnämag, Antiá, 
16.5, 32.8). With the underlying Man.MP grwdg ‘lamentation’, Morgen- 
stierne (EVSAG, 37, s.v. yeraw-d) compared NP (Sahnama) yirévAdan ‘ cry, 
lament’, which seems to be a loan from an Eastern Ir. dialect with causative 
*grüwaya- > *yréw-, from a root *grü. 

occurs in a difficult passage, the beginning of a hymn, from the 
unpublished M 273 r 10£.: ’hr’ptwm grwdg ‘y dyl wm prmwrd mnhwmyd pd 
"whng "d'ziwm cám pwr 'o'sr wm ’y’d bwd hrwysp tym’r * The lamentation of my 
heart rose up (?) and my mind meditated (?) in sorrow: my eyes were made 
to overflow (?) with tears and I remembered all my grief’, and the adj. there- 
from in M 246 V 7 f. '"Énwyd w'ngwm ‘yg grwagyn ‘ hear my plaintive voice’. 
754. There is no lack of equally possible restorations besides the suggested 
[dry]styh, e.g. 'styh ‘ existence ’, r’styh ‘ righteousness ’, *nésith * non-existence ’, 
*pastth ‘ lowness ’, etc. 


As has been seen (pt. 1, BSOAS, xun, 3, 502), Dr. Sundermann originally 
suggested that M 8256, the top third of a sheet only, may have immediately 
preceded folio A. This was open to the minor objection that the resulting 
heading of the two pages, M 8256 v / Ar, would have read 

x dw bwn wzrg * / » Pbwhrgn + 
without the joining ‘y found in C v / Dr and D v / Er. Later, however, when 
the first part of this article was finally ready for the press, Dr. Sundermann 
found another candidate for the folio preceding A, as best described in his 
own words. 


5 See Henning, apud Schwartz, J RAS, 1986, 121. Nyberg, Manual, 1, 05, naturally maintains 
his old reading *handrütak. 


m 
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Schliesslich ist mir doch noch die Freilegung des verfilzten, aus Resten 
von drei Blättern. bestehenden Fragments M 537 gelungen. Ich habe es in 
das Doppelblattfragment M 537 a and M 537 b zerlegt. M 537 a hat in 
I v 24 spiegelschriftliche Abdrücke der Zeichen (zrd)[, offenbar des Wortes 
xrdyshr von Ar24. Das Stück muss also A unmittelbar vorangegangen 
sein. Diese Feststellung ist mit seinem Inhalt gut vereinbar. Es handelt 
vom Ende des Grossen Krieges, der der Wiederkunft Christi vorangeht. 

M 537 a lässt erkennen, dass es so gefaltet wurde, dass Iv und Ur 
Innenseiten sind. Die Reihenfolge der beiden Blatthalften ist durch diese 
Beobachtung bestimmt. M 537 aIlv ist spiegelschriftlich auf M 537 br 
abgebildet. Dieser Umstand gestattet, einige Lesungen in M 537 a zu 
ergänzen. M 537 a I lässt sich auch durch M. 473 c ergänzen. 


Although this hypothesis is also not entirely without difficulties, as we shall 


see, it may be provisionally accepted. As the numbering of M 537 al and II 
indicates, sheet I was folded to lie away from the following quire, not around it. 
A, therefore, must have been the first sheet of its quire. If we assume, as with 
A—Q, that the quire of which M 537 a formed the outside sheet also comprised 
eight double sheets, we can label the surviving folios with lower case letters 
thus : 


ar: 16-24, & v:30-48, M 6537 al 
18-24, : 42—48, M 473 0 

br: ] bv: M 537 b 

[*o-*p missing] 

qr:11-24, qv:35-48, M 537 a IL 


Although q is only the lower part of a folio, ll. 11-24, the contents of recto and 
verso make it most unlikely that M 8256 v could have come between them, as 
the top of the same folio. M 8256 must therefore be banished to another 
position, possibly between *c and *p. As it cannot be placed, however, it will 
appear below with the other fragments, arranged in order of M numbers. 


Folio a appears to deal with the fate of the individual soul. 


"wn[ (ce) ‘y @. 

20 hn (2 w’x)[8](w)r (cy) pd (.)[ 
[? qy]rd » [h] n pd [wd]yryén (E ] 
hl Jewy(Sgry)w hnd(y)[m'n ? pd] 
d(y)d")(r) [ ] ë pw[r]dg [ ] 
(E) nly wy[n]yd * [ 


av 
15 E 
(40) E 
1a 
(wed 3) 


[E ? prölgyrd buoyld t ’yg] (j)’yd’n 
20 ['ndr t hiC)n bn bg (2 wd) 


*The numbering in Boyce, Catalogue, M. 537 must be amended acco ly: her 5837 a 


becomes 537 a and b, her sorap 537 b then 537 o. Moreover her I V 8 is now a II v 22 and her 
IL R I now a II r 12. 
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(45) [hrmyn] ü dy(w) (n) w pryg('n b)[st) 
[bwyd +] cy tneyy "od ("zygr) 
[bwd] + "wé gy ‘yg (hrmyn) 
[ ] (* wi zwys gy'n r'y kyrdg’n) 
20... body ... so too the ... who... that *animate (being) which m 
[this world did ? ...] in passing away ... (its) own self before ... [in the] 
sight of... guilty ... does [not] see... person... 


(18 lines missing) 


[when ? it] is the Restoration [then ? he will be] bound eternally in that 
45 prison with Az and Ahramen and the demons and witches, because [he was] 

*materialistio and lustful, and he [followed] the false teaching of Ahramen, 

and he [did not perform] (the necessary religious) acts for his own soul. 


NOTES a 


20. The reading (w'z)[f](w)r is rather doubtful, but this new word fits well 
enough in the context. w'zí in Man.MP (but Pahl. wh3 /waxi/) is ‘ spirit’, 
usually supernatural, but also of men, eg. M1I74IV 6f. (= Reader, dy 2) 
kw hnzps'n pd pryh w’z3 wd tnw'r ‘that I may become perfect in love, spirit 
and body’. /wäx$-war/, lit. ‘ spirit-bearing’, is thus ‘animate’ (though 
oddly enough it is followed by the inanimate relative cy, not ky). The word 
is to be distinguished from Pahl. whšwl /waxäwar/, NP vazéür ‘ prophet’, in 
which wax$ is ‘ word’ (v. Bailey, BSOS, vi, 2, 1931, 281). 

21. Although *wnyryin ‘arrangement’, *pdyryin ‘acceptance’, and syryén 
* anger (?) ° are other possibilities, [wd]yryšn seems a fairly certain restoration. 
In Pahl. wtylin (Pahl. texts 47.6) it means ‘transitoriness, transience’, and 
BR’-wtylinyh (MX 2, 156; 41, 12) 'passmg over, death’, as Inscr.Pahl. 
wilt’n are ‘the dead’. 

28. d(y)[d']r, cf. Pahl, NP didär ‘sight’ (@Bd. 4.9, DEM 248.9; Pahl. texts 
106.5 pad didár = NP padidär). The transition to the meaning ‘ visible’ in 
NP, and Kurd. di(h)är, dyär, was probably late; cf. Karnamag (Anti&) 39.3 
tà düd pad awésan suwärän didar bawéd, interpretable as ‘so that the smoke 
may be in the sight of those horsemen ’ or, by ignoring the genitive, ‘ visible to ’ 
them. 


Folio b 
Of M 537 b, Sundermann writes: ‘[b] r enthalt nur spiegelschriftliche 
Abdrücke von M 537 a I [=a] v. [b] v enthält spiegelschriftliche Abdrücke 
eines anderen, unbekannten Blattes. Gewissermassen klar sind wohl nur 
23 J(mrdwhm) 
24 Jrw'neynyh)." 
Folio q 
Folio q holds an account, recto, of the Great War which will presage the 
end of the world and, verso, of its happy outcome. Evidently the victorious 
powers of good will ‘ occupy’ this by then denuded world with Light for the 
second coming of Jesus, before the break up of the material cosmos. It is 
nevertheless difficult to see how these events can be meant to precede those 
described in folio A ff., for the ‘ false prophets there should already have been 
destroyed (v. Polotsky, Man. Homslien, 29.2). Rather do they run parallel, 
each account having a negative beginning and a positive outcome. Perhaps q 


-— 
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is a kind of summary, described in terms of war, and Aff. a more extended 
version. If Sundermann is correct in placing q immediately before A, then the 
missing lines q 48-A 4 will have held the secret of how the two accounts were 
connected. He suggests ‘ Vielleicht stehen die in A genannten falschen Pro- 
pheten mit dem Auftreten des Antichrist in Zusammenhang, der wahrscheinlich 
zwischen dem Grossen Krieg und der Erscheinung Christi zum Endgericht 
auftreten soll (so Polotsky, Homilien, 34)’. 
qr 

[ 3-5 )[ ] 

[ Jü "bz (r) mrdwh[m ? pd] 

(hyn rzm’h zyh’nd * O) ] 

We mand » Wn (. JE L 

15 [ Jd v &hr d^r'[nd 
| Im tors nd) s 1 3d Je 
zmn (ndr Shr (d)rw| ] 


bwa w mrdwm[n ? 
(wd .)f 
20 ( 4-5 ’nd) « w dynwrn (.)[ 
( ) bwd » [ l 
( 4 wy)st’h [ 
++ wo X 
( X 
qv 
(38) [ 


y 6-83) 
[0] z(w)[r)()nc 2d bw'nd + w p(s) 
[ ks ks zwy8 


zwy 
[ Ond "wd hwgm pd 
15 [wrw](\hmyh phryz(’)[nd ] 
(40) 13 "I? )gynlyn] (dwst ü dyd' [mYg) bul’ (nd) 
(wd r(z)m wys'y'd “wd 'rdyg 
[h]ep()d $$ (dy)mwr'n 'z hy'r’n 
mys veg Say) [roy 
30 [  Tep's (bw)'nd 
(45) [fm g ¢ &£j(hr) ard ü ein noyh’nd 
[ü "2] w ’wrzwg ü dyw wd pryg 
[ njyzsru[s]jt en’nd * 
[ (5-7 z)m'n[ ] 


... and *mighty men will *be removed [in 1] that battle... will remain 

behind. That... and they will hold the world ... will be ... [At that] 

20 time the Lie (?) will be... in the world, and men... and will... And (of) 
the religious . . . (there) will be . . . *confident ... 


(13 lines missing) 


... will be beaten [by ... and] the powers (of good). Then everyone 
will... (his) own ... and they will be well-wishing (and) in joy .. . (and) 

40 will be friends *together and *desirous of the other(’s wellbeing). And the 
battle will subside and the fighting come to rest and great happiness will 
fall to the religious, [together] with their helpers, and they will be ... 
service and will teach [the whole ?] world wisdom and knowledge. [And 
Greed] and Lust and the demons and witches [and] Torment will tremble. 

..time... 
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Notes q 


12. 'bz'(r) ‘powerful’: ‘Papier über dem (d) stark abgeschabt, so dass ein 
Punkt verlorengegangen sein könnte.’ (8.) But if 'bz (d) is the correct reading, 
it is an unknown word and its function here uncertain. For an adjective 
qualifying mrdwhm, *apa/abi-&/1/zata- could be posited as etyma: of these 
only *apa-zäta-, approximately 'mis-born', suggests a meaning, cf. Skr. 
apajäta- ‘ ill-bred (child) '. As antonym of "z'd ‘ noble, free’ it could have had 
the meaning ‘ base’, but in the context some more actively ill-intentioned 
characteristic seems to be needed. 


18. zyh’nd, v. 175 and note (pt. 1). 


22. (7-9 )sth. The hitherto unattested Man.MP *wyst’h, underlying the 
abstract wyst’hyh ‘ confidence ’, and known from Pahl. wet’hw, and NP gustax 
* bold, impudent ’, seems the only possible restoration. 


38. There are at least a dozen Man.MP verbal present stems in -’r-, besides the 
likely (d)’r-. hwg’m is the same as hwg’m, v. 142 and note (pt. 1). 


40. Though Sundermann only allows space for one final letter in ](’)gyn[.], this 
can hardly be other than [’]()gyn[yn]. 

dydk’[m](g) is a new word, in which the first element can formally be either 
dyd- < *dwita-, as Pahl. d?' ‘again, other’, or < *di&- ‘sight’. The former 
offers the meaning ‘ having the desire of (an)ather ', which in the context may 
indicate either the mutual attraction of friencship or perhaps the wish for the 
satisfaction of the other's desires. In view of Pth. syrg’mg ‘ friend ’, the spelling 
with -k- suggests a late coining. 
41. wys'y-, inf. wys'dn, ‘to rest’, v. Henning, ZII, 1x, 208; BSOS, rx, 1, 
1937, 89. There is no proof of another Man.MP stem wys’y- ‘ enter, come’ 
(as in Word-list, 97): at most the greeting dryst wys'y can be interpreted 
(v. Henning, ‘ Mitteliranisch ’, 103, n. 2) as 2nd sg. subjunctive ‘ mayest thou 
enter well’ of a stem *wys-, but the simpler interpretation as the imperative 
of wys'y, ‘rest (i.e. remain) well’, seems preferable (cf. the similar dryst "wr 
‘come well!"). The same mistranslation occurs in Sundermann’s ‘Some more 
remarks on Mithra in the Manichaean pantheon’, Acta Iranica, 17, 489, n. 28, 
where the quotation from M 204 should read: [m]() bwd kw pd hspyn ‘yg 
ywjdhr'n wys’y’d * ey(E) wnywdyy j yd'n ü dwiwa 'dwryn ‘y ny 'erwwyd phyr'st 
‘ystyd * ‘let it [not] be that he should rest/remain in the resting-place of the 
holy ones, for eternal ruin and the fiery hell which is not extinguished is prepared 
(for) him ’. 
42. [h]ep(")d from the verb hspyd, hsp- ‘rest’ (Henning, ZII, xx, 199.21 and 
n. l; meaning corrected BSOAS, xxvm, 2, 1965, 244, n. 11), cf. Xwar. hsf- in 
imperf. A’sfd = äräm girift, Muq. 165.1, pp. Asf'dk = Ar. razin ‘sedate’, 
Muq. 335.2. Bailey, Prolexis, 22, s.v. dspata, suggests a base *spä.- 
47. On the demonized Torment nyzrwst, and on-, v. 134 and 135, notes (pt. 1). 


For the sake of completeness Dr. Sundermann has also provided readings 
of another eleven fragments containing parts of the Säbuhragän. Some are 
merely scraps, with no more than letters visible, others have slightly longer 
consecutive text. They will be quoted here, with their descriptions from 
Boyce, Catalogue, and the text given when at least words are to be read. The 
order is that of their M numbers, though they are relabelled fa, etc., for con- 
venience of reference. 
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fa = M 470 b 
* Scrap, letters only ’, 5 and 4 lines identifiable. 
For Boyce’s 4 ](.) rzw(r)[, S. reads: °](w)rzw(g)[ ‘ desire’. 


fb = M 487 
* Scrap, margin, letters only, 4. 4.’ 


fe = M 497 a 
* From top centre of double sheet, badly preserved. 
I Letters from headline, ends of lines, 4. 3 
II Letters from hdl. only.’ 


Ir (JJP v Y...) 
1 "wd Wn “yf (25) zmylg C)wd (’s)[m'n] 
[ x )yAl (2-4 illegible traces) 
zu(..h „I 
(3 
Ur + (br) v JC ’s...) 
.. and that of... 25 earths and heavens. 
td — M 510 a 


‘From centre of double sheet, on one side only letters from ends of lines.’ 


fe — M 510 b 
‘V blank. R has no margins, roundish, small worm-holes, bits of nine 
lines.’ 

r ]bwd hy(n)[d 
"emn h’mgyslwr 
Y. .d) ü cym qyrd hf 
Jur) wh jr w phry(2)[yin 

5 (n w dm(y)stn (c) 
Jesynd (ud ayl 
plh(r)y[zynd w vy[ 

](wyd b| w "dvor 
drej 


.. they have been ... cosmos of [earths and] heavens ... and reason (?) 
made ... *orbit of the [sun] and moon ... [summer ?] and winter ... they 
..¢,.. and... *flow... wind, water [and fire]... trees... 


Norzs fe 


5. Probably [k m](y}n ‘ summer ’. 

6. Rather than hmbad- ‘ divide °, which would probably have a singular subject 
asin M 7981 (Mtr. Man., 1, b LI V I 5f. = Reader, y 29), perhaps pas- ‘ ripen’. 
T. phryz- out of context is impossibly ambiguous, but if the following ry[ is 
the verb ry[zynd] ‘they flow’ it would be established as /pahiréz-/, also 
‘flow’. A similar tautology occurs in M 5755 (Reader, dge) tyzyh’ phryzyd vod 
priynzyd ‘ flows quickly ’. 
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fg = M 510 c 
‘Scrap, V blank. R has words and letters from three lines, partly erased.’ 
Ye oh yl 
Ye y) newad 
Kl 


fh = M 537 c (v. p. 295, n. 6) 
* Round scrap, letters only, 2. 2.’ 


2 Jë pr($)[gyrd ? 


4=M542a 
‘Scrap, irregular, from top corner, letters from headlines and ends of 
lines.’ H, 3. H, 3. 


fk = M 1502 
‘Top corner, letters from headlines, 1. 1.’ 
row ‘y wely) v [x dw bw])(n) 'y * 
ST f "]ndr {n 


[The two] principles of [the Säbuhragän] 
...in the body... 


Note. rH. we(y)[dg’n *] ‘ of the Electi’, or (8.) possibly we(yh)[yin ‘ of the 
teaching ’. 


fl = M 1508 
‘From top middle of double sheet, letters from headlines of one sheet only.’ 
r 8 (@)[whrg’n +] v [* Ydy)nur(n) * 
[. . . of the] Säbuhragan. . - . the religtous. 


im = M 8256 (v. p. 295 above) 
T x Fbwhrg'n * 


[? 'yg) pd swr wd mh ’w 

[why (E)? wo "h(rypt » vo "b'(r)yg 

[? prod) nly) bd v pd h’m(k)[y ior 

["Jm)yz(t) ‘(y)styd » "ygys n(wn * a)[wr) 
5 Pwd m()A "br r[wey (nd) x [od] 

[r](we) rwo ('b)[r Kl ] 

[ g\(A)ys[ 

[ Jc JL 


[. .. of the] Sabuhragan 


Lu 


... [which ?] ascended, through sun and moon, to Paradise. And the 
other was not [purified ?] and remains mixed in the cosmos. Now then the 
5 sun and moon shine on it, and day by day ... on... then it... 
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(25) "wd w swr wd m (h) 
hr myd ü bwrsyd (rwd)[nyy ‘y] 
(p)d ’stg (p)[y] pyt r(g erm) 
CY (z) wd. (nw(rzwg) b(st "wi (p)[d] 
5 ['Yoo)em À [mrzy(3)n w dwém(ty)[A] 
(30) passes ü dwéj(z)[w]()étyh 
PAX 1 


The two great principles, [of the Sabuhragàn] 


. and ascends to sun and moon and is saved, the light which Az and 
Lust boundi in bone, sinew, flesh, vein (and) skin, and rn smothered ?] 
30 with lust, copulation and evil thonght, speech and deed . ; 


Notes fm 


8. * [2-4](.)g, kaum ](é)g.’ A past participle in -dg/q then seems called for. 
p’rwdg is only one possibility: others are ‘stdg ‘ taken ', weydg ‘ chosen’. 
4. n(wn) is doubtful, n(wr) also possible: v. n. 422 (pt. 1). 
5. r[wey](nd) * bei engerer Schreibung möglich ’, S. 
26f. Cf. M. 7982 (Mir. Man., 1, 195-8 = Reader, y 40 f., 45). 
29. The same series of sins in M 49 I V (Mir. Man., 11, 307 = Reader, t 2). 


VOCABULARY 


D'Km)yz(), pp. mix 94 
rg side 62, 65, (74), 101. 
"ton s0 250, 283, 318, (538, 563), 567, (625), 919. 
"y- come. 381 ("yd 159. 3PI -nd 721. 3P8j. -nd 313. 
"yb eich 396, 309 bis, 314, (315, 318), 322, (378). 
"z 89, 132, 208, (210, 243, 247), 207, (284), 294, = 358, 373, (381), 889, [393], 394, (410), 
a 542), ent (544), eh (a 44), [q 48], (fm 28 
ng 6. "2gm 
m ul dors e 39, At 48). 
’d water 136, (165), 168, 177, 221, fe 8. 
Wo mn- remain behind. 3P$j. nd q l4. v. m'ad. 
bg with 45, (62), 220, 267, 884, (386), 397, (422), 424, 640, 569, (727), a 44. 
"Uryg other (fm 2). Pl. ^» [409]. 
"bdwmyn it 25: 
(A throw. 3PSj. -[’nd] 128. 
o out. 3P8j. -nd 172n. 
be “on w By, 91, 126, 179, E v, 218, 223, 227, 229, F v, 275, 307, G v, 325, (330, 351, 390, 
fo TI r), fm 5, o ). 
*brdwm highest 
'brg northern ox. 279), 302 
'byg aquatio 174. 
"bysyh- er 5 a88); -'d 180. 
"bz (r) werful q 
ey '2 m [51], [E 73, 101, 151, [165], 171, 177, (196), 199, 201, 247, 253, (301), 303, (304), 
328, (346), [353], 388, 390, 391, 540, 542. 
co... Amys together with [24], 46 , (214), 225 f., (241, 299 £.), 306 f., (q 42). 
’c’br above 234 f. 
'eyá 105, 120, (296). 
'dwr fire 136, 165, [168], (177), 221, G r, 284, 319, an, [fe 8]. 
Pay d)s], inf. enter 372. OUyAY-, 3PSj. -[’nd] 41 
gr if (831), 352. + 28 afr 
] EM q 40n. 
*hawn yet 25 
'"hr'm- raise; rise. 381 -yd 195, 222, 256, (564), fm 26. 3SSj. -’d (164), [166], 298. 3PSj. -'nd 
173, 301. 
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thr? ascension 159. 
*hr'pt v. "hrpi. 
"hrmyn Ahramen 208, (211, 243, 248, 268, 285, 385), 397, [a 45]. 
*hrmyn(k) creature of Ahramen. Pl. -[n] ? 396. 
‘Arpt, pp. mise, ascend (565n, 657, fm 2). 
’hynz- pull up. 3PI -ynd 722n. 
Diei pulling up 327n. 
we, us [345], ( (351). "mh (4), 6, 61, 92, 153, 330, 353, 362, (364, 379, 383). '[mA]yc 333. 
dying oomung Av. -yy 154. 
"mb, v. mh. 
*murzyd, pp. have meroy 124. 
"^ 159, 105, 120. 


"ng bwnyfn evil-doing 103. 
? 344n. 


"n'y besides 55. 
r in (11), 80, 36, 136, 153, 224, 249, 270, (279, 2831, 311, 315, 321, (342), 377, (391), 393, 
[400], (410, 543), 565, (q 17, fk v). 

"ndrwn within (27, 369) 

‘[n}dw(m) until 534. 

'ngm *aooount 57n. 


[ny] other 237. 

‘org thief 359. 

(prydg) blessed 76n. 

'pryn praise 35, 60. 

{phor oreation 252. 

(rd@’)[w] righteous. PI. -['n] 426. 

*rdyg battle q 41. 

'em'n heaven 13, (27), 169, (196), 197, 204, 235, (256), 258, (282), 293, [411], (723, fo 25, fo 2). 

-'n (31), 233. 

aryr | arch-flend. PI. -’n (212, 269). 

'st'ng threshold, month 262n. 

'sig bone fm 27. 

'siwd("n) ossuary 145n. 

$m h you 340, (425). ’dmh 55, 58, 69, (75), 78, 94, 102, 107, 335, 353, (366), 370, (384), 387, 710. 

^» to 10, 21, 28, 42, 48, [47], 61, 65, (71), 85, (95), 100, [163], 172, 202, 226, (233), 256, 297, 300, 
[309], (345, 347), (3601, 362, 364, [374], 376, (413), 560, 563, (721), fm 1, 25. 

. rin towards 36 

uw ie ‘tame, age (22), tow wm from age to age 120 f.). 

wh’ y- Sue. | 381 -yd panel 

‘wd and; abbrev. w passim. + 28 sfx ux 89, 00, 873. + 38 sfx ‘ws 20, 38, (48), 40, 112, 395, 
(560, 566), 721, (a 48, fm 28); abbrev. 487. + 1P afx ’wm’n (50), 116, 326, 828, (320), 331, 
334, (689). + 2P sfx ’sot’n (69), 79, 80, (82), 83, 85, 96 (-#”’n), 105, 108, 110, 111, [119], (123), 
124, [344], 346, 348, (349, 390), 711. + 3P sfx "wn 8, (52, 60), 61, 65, 66, 93, (116), 127, 
146, 152, 324. 

"wh thus 53, 67, 74, (94, 101), 113, 325, (339). 

"—hrmyzd Ohrmezd 231, (540). "wrmyzd (184, 189). "whrmyzdby god O. 299, 301, 562. "whrmzdby 
252. 

sol up [27], (152), 163, (160), 221, 323. 

"er hither; ss imperative, come! 2P -yd (75). 

"wrmyzd, v. whrmyzd. 

Dwrwl')hmyh joy q 39. 

ibid plant. Pl. -n (for ^n) 188. 

desire, lust 89, 132, (268), [285], (368, 373), 381, (389, 304, 410, 417, 420), [643], (544, 

567), q 46, (fa 4, fm 28). 

ir g pyys lustful 342 fn. 


wy Ag he 11, 18, 37, 246, 295, (308), 314, (322), [378], (425 1), 538. + -c 22, (401). 
wyfPn they, them (10, 86, 98), 100, 126, (149, 209 209, 236, 241, 256), 317, 367. + -[c] 310. 
"wzdh exiled (26, 84). "wzdyb 11. 

DYw)ym'h lust fm 29. 

UP. M CER go out. 388}. -"d (296). 

dd ; distress 70, 123, (408). 

‘af dyh, -yy distress (290, 337, 379, 390, 708n.). 

"sir constellation. Pl. -'n 14. 

()myz- rise. 288]. -y$ 536. 

’y’b or. + 18 sfx -m (708). 

'y'd memory 148, 341. 
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’y’rd- suffer, be tormented. 3PI -ynd (378). 3P8j. -nd (290), [316], (322). 

’yd this 92, (375), 387, 390. 

’ydun thus 115. 

’yg then (12), 27, 131, 169, 184, 323, 360, 537, 544, (722), fm 4. + 3S afx -yš (86). + 2P sfx 
['ygyi'n] 357. + 3P sfx ['ygy ^n 147. 

'yrdwm lowest 178, 198, 218. 

’yrg southern (238), 279, 304. 

?g, V. "C. 

sd known 210. 

’zdh’g dragon 224. 

’zdy[h]- be informed. 8SSj. -['d] 29, (625n.). 


'ep's service 92, (96, 711, q 44). 
‘(sp)w(r) complete 375. 
star. Pl. -n 15. 

ai(m)[b](g) oppressive 343. 

‘atpt severe 830. 

‘stptyh severity, fiercences F v. 

'Áw's- reco . SPH. -’nd 324. 

‘y, ‘yg Trafe, passım. As rel. pron., 6, 69, [148], (181), 223, 273, 276, 293, (364), [fm 1, 26]. 
+ 38 sfx 'y4 220. 

‘ymys’n these (30, a00): 

‘yn this 6, 152, 223, 319, 328, [350], 364, 715, (723). + -c 364. 

‘yn’wn thus 12, 329. 

'yst- stand, stay (also Áux.). 38I -yd (218), 223, 235, 278, 412, (fm 4). 3PI -ynd (74), 101, 180, 
274. 388}. -'d (28). 3P8j. -'nd (309, 314). 

‘ystyn- set. BSI -yd 62, 66. 

‘yw a, one [28]. 


b’ verbal particle; out 296. 

bly height 280. 

b’r fruit 138. v. zw'r. 

bn prison 228, (263), 380, 398, a 44. + -yc (566). 

bnyst’'n prison 181. 

br- bear; + nm’c, q.v. pay homage. 3PSj. -’nd (38), 48, 87. 

brhng naked (78), 108. 

bst, pp. bind 386, (398), a 45, (fm 28). [byn]-, 288). -[yh] 536. 

bstg bound 81. 

bwd, pp. be 77, 79, 81, 82, 84, 90, [92], 104, 108, 108, 109, 111, 114, (115, 120, 122, 150), [244], 
249, (253), 336, 341, (343), [346], (355, 357, 370, 568), 697, fe 1, fm 3. inf. 372. bwdn, inf. 
(375), 635, (P v). bw-, SSI -yd 566, (a 43). 28Sj. -yk 537m. 3BSj. -'d 12, (16), 41, 68, (171, 
200, 210, 233), 297, 299, 387, 396, (399, 401, 404), q 18, 21. 3PSj. nd 36, 140, 252, [408], 
(415, 423), q 36, (40, 44). 2PImp! -yyd 55. 3SOpt. byk 326. 

bwn principle O v, D v, H v, J v, (fk v), fm v. 

bioxs- be saved. 3SI -yd a 26. 

bww2t, pp. save, redeem 83, 116. bwz-, 3SI -y(d) 328. 1PSj. -(')m 891. 

(bx)[$]- bestow. 3PSj. -Pnd] 419. 

bye but (57, 352), 367, (387), 415. + IP sfx [b]ycwm'n 331. 

byn-, v. bst. 

bzg sin 150, (888m). 


-¢, -yc (enolitio) also. v. 'm'b, 'wyð’n, ‘yn, bn, dynwr, h'n, mn, nun, newyst, ny, pd, ps, zwd. 

cwn as (284, 319, 301, 564). -+ BP sfx -Pn 251. 

ch’r four 228, (263, 264), 289. 

cn- tremble. 3P8j. -'nd 136n., q 47. 

erm skin fm 27. 

(c)émg'yh notoriety O v, n. 

cy what, which (51), 58, (68), 94, (117, 332, a 20); for, because 77, 106, 121, 364, a 46. + IP efx 
-mwn (341). + 2P gfx -/n 388. 

cyhr form. 298n. [v. addendum to n. 1, p. 288, above]. 

cym reason (?) (714), fe 3. 


d' to, so that 197, 709; as long as 411. 
d'd, D give (19), 78, (107). dyy-, 331 -d 709. 188}. -"-m (97). 38Sj. d 54, [09]. 2PImp! 


d’äysen jos, judgement (56), B v, (392, 697). 
d'm oreation, creature 18, 174. 
d’nyst, pp. know 311. dn, ISI -ym 59. 
d'wyfn "iuswlodpe (19), 21, (353, 412, q 45). 
d'it, pp. 118, (371). d'r., 381 -yd (219), 225, 236, (255). 8PI -ynd (207). 38Sj. -d 352, 397. 
3P8j. -nd q 15, (88n.). 
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dd animal 173. 
dh ten 258. 
d(h)[m]ly’n cemetery 145n. 
dhybyd lord of the land (33n.), 200, 234n. 
dm(y)sn winter fe 5. 
dn'h *disease 91n., 133. 
dr'y- prate. 2PImp | -yd (341), 363 
[dl(r)’s’y length 281. 
drd pain (91), 133. 
(@)[rw] lie ag 17. 

rw'zyz arising whole 67n. 
drwnd sinful, sinner. Pl. - n (51). 
drwxá female demon. Pl. -'n 244, (248), [268]. 
drxt tree (138), 173, (fe 9). 
dryst whole 75, 80, 110, 250, (536), 541 
Lary y wholeness 754n. 

236, 327. 
dn right hand 62, 73. 
dw two C v, D v, H v, (J v), fm v. 
dul ? 382. 
dwdy again 100, 201, 250. 
dwjbwrd distressed 115. 
dwjw'r wretched, difficult 728. 
dwjw'ryy misfortune (350n, 361, 376, 388). 
(d)wst friend q 40. 
dws’rmyh love 143. 
[dude Bn (o envy 533n. 
wiqyrdg'n wioked 40, (46), 321, (546). Pl. -a 64, (100), 102, 113, (127, H r, 315, 366), 371, 
(405, 406, 415, 418). -A’n [1] (340). 
dw nyh evil-doing (8, 545). -y 752. 
ty)[4] evil thought fm 29. 


dwher hell (176), 267. 

[dwKY(z)[w]U)y& evil deed fm 30. 

e MM n evil MUS asa fm 30. 
dw&j(ryy 


dww- HA a dww'n running 37n. 

dybg fortune 325. 

dyd, p. see. , 3SI -yd (a 24). SPSj. nd [140]. 2PImp! -yyd 54. 
à lr) visible > a 23n. 


dydym diadem 536. 


dyl heart 61. 

dym religion 10, (141), 333, (372). 

[dyn]()wryh the religious community 414. 

di religious 9n., 45n., 49, 172. Pl. -n 25, (64), 73, (86, 95, 118, 122, 310), 317, 323, [339], 
(369), 374, [400], 539, , (080), q 20, (42, fq v). [-’n](c) 419. 

dys- form. -yd 182 

dysm’n structure 307. 

dyw demon q 46. Pl. -’» (1), 33, 181, (208), 211, 229, [243], 248, 253, [263], 268, (285), 204 
(386, 398, 542, a 45). 

dyy-, v. d'd. 


> 


gb place, throne 104, 259, (265). 
throne of light S12n. 
ghy then (126), 195, 201, 227, 258. + 38 afx -4 fm 7. + 3P sfx -Pn 60. 
gr^ heavy, grievous 376, 407 
grd'g revolving 259. 
grypt, pp. seize 244. gyr-, 388]. -'d 199. 3PSj. -nd (123). 
gryw, v. cwydgryw. 
gwm'r- appoint. 38I -yd (127). 
mr suffer. 3P8j. -'nd 291. 
gwpt, say 753. gwptn, inf. 59. gw-, SSI -yd 67, (74, 94), 102, (117). 1PSj. m (52). 3PSj. 
9 49, 87, (113, 149), 325, 339. 
gwpyMsJ), pp. be said 332. 
goy(é)[n] speech 687. 
gy'g place (146). 
(gy'n) soul a 48. 
gy'w grass 138. 
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gyb Mr *acquisitive 104n. 
gylgy complainmg 105, (120). 


gyr-, v. grypt. 
gyrd'(s)|m'n] circle of the zodiac 258. 


À- be. Indicatave 18 Aym 77, 79-85, 105, 106, 108-12, [120]. 2S hy 88, [115], 116. (38 ’st.) 
1P Ayym 336, (365), 367, 368. hwm 5, (348, 349). 2P hyyd 104, (121), 123, 125, 343, (344). 
hyd (1) [846], (855, 356), [357]. 3P hynd 84, (118), 124, 148, (151), 207, [244], 249, 254, [311], 

í 370, en Dr Subjunctive 38 k’d 56, (859), [301]. Optative 3S Ay (331, 333, 334), 335, (354). 

^m t6 

himky cosmos 31, (170, 186), 188, [190], (196), 202, F r, 273 f., 277, 282, 294, (fe 2), fm 3. 

h’mpnd trave companion (356, 374, 400). 

h’möhr universe 

hn he, that 17, 22, (24), 34, (41), 45, 51, 59, [68], 94, 149, (178), 178, 180, 104, 217, (218), 220, 
222, (224), 228, 234, (272), 275, 278, (283), 291, 295, 307, 318, 321, (341), 365, (368), 397, 
(399), [409], (589), [641], (547), 649, a 20, (21, q 13), 14, fol. + - 10, (182, 264), 538, (564). 
-z 249, + 2P sfx -t'n 56, 71, 05, (119). + 3P sfx -Pn 274, (371). 

(h’ws’r) like 250. 

Wy['n] resting-place 151n. 

hm'g all [24], 171, (198), [q 46]. 

(h)m(6'r)- fill. LPI -(ym) 380. 

Ambh- collapse. 3P8j. -nd 229, 271. 

Ambhyén oollapse E v. 

Amys together with, v. 'c. 

[hn|r- raise. 3SOpt. -yh 152. 

hnds- cease, 3PSj. -nd 132. 

Andmn (for hndym'n) before, in the presence of 313, 365, [368]. Andym’n (a 22). 

hnzps- be joined. 388j. -d 11. 

Anzpt, Bi be finished 154. 

ea bi >P squeeze 271n. 


,? 
hrw Kit 58, 141, 227, 235, (271). 
hrwpt, pp. ther 85n. 
hs'cyh- be fixed. 3SSj. -'d 183n. 
[Ajep- rest. 38Sj. d q 42n. 
hät eight 289, 
[hu’r](m)y(n) en 566n. 
Awg’m benevolent 142n. Awg’m q 38. 
hy’r helper, friend (336), 357, 401, (538). Pl. n 45, [72], 86, 226, (306), q 42. 
hyb Opt. partiole 326. 
[izr] thousand 288. 


jr time. j'rj'rírom time to time (20). 
vr wd phryzyfn *orbit (561n., fe 4). 
j "uda ^n eternally [360], 386, (898, a 43). 


ke when, if 11, 92, 114, 180, (144), 321, (354), 391, 543. 
q'm will, desire 8, (399, 417). 
qm- demre, 2PI -yyd 58. 
(q'm)y5ng(r) wish-fulfiller 349. 

‘\g wanderer 84. 
(q)’ryz’r battle 410. 
qdg house 85, 112. 
[ghwn] old 369. 

dug, exoavated 260. 

person (a 24). ks ks everybody q 37. 
kw, qw that (4), 49, 64, 67, [75], 88, 94, 102, (149), 210, 329, 339, (342), [348, 350]. + 1P sfx 

-mn 114. + 2P sfx -tn 325. 
(kw) ? 6033. 
qwn-, v. kyrd. 
kwnyín action 389, (545, 687). 
(dwp mountain 265. 
ky who, which 9, 17, 30, (36), 55, 73, 75, 101, (149, 153), 161, 178, 204, 217, 221, 234, [242], 

246, (255), 311, 868, 393, 399, 401, 410, 540, [541], (680). 
ky when ? 91. kyy 114. 
(ky)bycwf’n but who them 151n. 
qyrb form 281, (560n.). 

kr beneficent 704. 

, qn pp. do, make Ma 69, (70), [71], (76 ?, 81), 98, 85, (96, 110), 128, 274, 333, (348), 
. qwn-, 3SI -d 60, 66. 188j. ^» 57. 388). - "d 400. 3P8j. -nd 35, 135, 148, (417). 
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yrdg'n deed, act 372, (a 48). 
(q)yryh- be made. 388j. -d 184. 
kyšwr olime (225, 259), 265. 
qyswrw'ryzd world-bearing god (264n., 561). 


m Prohibitive particle, 67 bis, 340, [362], 363 
m’d mother (232). 
mh moon 14, (185, 297), 300, (320), 562, fe 4, fm 1, (4, 25); month 181. 
mn house 260. 
-wn IS sfr, v. "wd, cy, 
mnbyd lord of the ped (32n. ), 178, 205, 217. 
m'nd, pp. remain 285. m'n-, v. 'b’c. 
md, pp. come (365, 367, 368, 376), 390. 
mn me 54, 59, 95, 119. 
mrd, v. myrd. 
mrdwhm men, mankind 7, 39, 44, (b v 23, q 12). mrdum q 18. Pl. -n 35, (141, 162). 
mrdyhngn *tyrannous, oppressive 40n. 
m(rg) death ? 728. 
Dnrzy)4)* copulation fm 29. 


mvrzyd persecute 347. 
(myn ren 3 "granny 421. 


Miheyazd 301, 304. 
ee pp. think 345 
mynyén thought (687), 698. 
myrd man. Pl. -'n Br, [71]. (mj[rdn] 21. + 3P sfx ? (mr)d#(’n) 685. 
mzn gigantic 224. Pl. "n Mazan demons 212, (269). 


n’p relative 147. 

ay canal 268. 

[n'y]- lead. 3PI [n‘ynd] 48. 

ncyh- teach. 380pt.-yh 153. SPSj. -’nd q 45. 

nm’c homage, reverenoe 38, 48, 87. 

npryn curse 66. 

nr male 18. 

nrm soft (137n.). 

nöyy- mt. 3SI -d 560. 3PSj. nd (312). 

mog new 181, 308. 

nugähr’pwr New-World-creating (god) (182, 303). 

num now 153, 274, [361], 364, 879, (543, fm 4). + -c 819. 

nor ? Pl. -(')[n] 422n. 

nwxwyr First Man 18. 

nzwst first 18, (242, 246, fg 2). nawyetyc 251. 

ny not 10, 89, 90, 91, 107, (108), 110, 112, 116, 124, 135, (253), 318, Pr 329), [345], 348, 350, 
[360, 361], 368, 368, (871, 387), 395, 413, 414, (423), fm 3. + (414) 

nyr’mys layer 228, 268. 

nyr’pt, pp. cast down, off 225, (355n.). nyr'm-, 38Sj. -'d 305. 

(nyr)w]- "go down. 388j. -’d 202n. 

[nys (m) ederkacie 198n. 

nyn sign 15. 

nyw good 325. 

nyws- hear. 3PSj. -nd 141. 

nyzrwh- torment. SPI -ynd 209. 

nyzrws torment 134n., (q 47). 

nyxrwstr tormentor (34n., 206). 

nyy’m sheath (186n., 199). 

nyys- look. 38Sj. -'d 233. 3PSj. -'nd 310, 323. 

nzr *wealness 133. 

nzd near. nzd 'w 23. 


p’d’äyn reward 97. 

p'dgws region 261, 302, 305. 
tpleyar guard (house) ) 261. 
phrgbyd border-guard 33n., 205. 


Lp’rwo]{d)g purified fm 3n. 
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in, to, passim. pc (pd + -c) 13. 

pdys (16, 402). 
pas, v. pyš. 
‘pdyrypt, pp. accept 112, (334, 354). pdyryptn, inf. 373. pdyr-, 3PSj. -’nd (39, 413). 
pdys'y according to, because of 370, (420). 
pays, v. pd. 
pd station. Pl. -n 306. 
[phn'y] breadth 281. 
lphryz- stand, be, care for. 1PI -w(m) 153. 8PI -ynd 63. 3SSj. -d 131. 3PSj. -'nd (q 16, 39). 
Mhryz- flow. SPI -ynd (fe 7n.). 


en *station, position. v. j'r. 
way, path 6, 356 


pnz five 246. Pl.-'n (236), 241 
[pr'c] forth 47. 
[pr]()mwa(t)[n], inf. don 374. 
pryt mostly 7 


y d. 
prbys- suffer. 3PSj. -'nd 317. 


prdzi, pp. *be exhausted 295n. 
prm'd, pp. think (829, 350). 


[pr\(m)yn y dis (v. 566n.) 
prm- noi SP -nd 227. 
Es sp- *wall Coe BSI -yd 278n. 
d Renovation (23), 170, (a 43, fh 2). 
Onom first 540. 
priwmyn first, original 19. 
prod down 229, 271, 275. 
prwr winged 174. 
pryg witoh q 46. Pl. n 209, (211, a 45). 
ı[p]r(ys)t- serve. 3PSj. -[']nd 418. 
prysi'd, pp. send 22. st-, 388j. -'d (39). 
prystg m T, angel. Pl. -`n 42, 120. 
prí[ylst)r reptile 175n. 
ps then 17, 41, (177), n (313), [392], 649, (q 36). ps'c 20. 
) 


péym'n repentant 41, [407]. 
gurdg guilty 125n., (a 23). 
pwer son Br, [71]. 
[rk$- ripen (fe 6n.). 
(p)[y] sinew fm 27. 
g apparent (15, 232, 748). 
pymwd, pp. don 79, 108 (-ww-). pymwc-, (709). 
pyrmwn around (273), 277, (308), [314]. 
pys before o (OT pdš1), (47), 52, (58). 
pyt flesh fm 
pywh- beg. Simp -(yy)d 362. SPI -ynd (703). 
"s begging 324 
pyysgr agent bn. 


(rr) valley 266. 

(rate n) day 262. 

r’y for [345], oe 367, (a 48). 

r(g) vem 

rk chariot 201. 292, 560, (564). 

(Pi), Pp- go, proceed 356. rw-, 988j. -d 281. 3P8j. -nd 8, (410). 
rs- arrive. 38I -yd 91. 388j. -d 133, 351, (q 43). 38O0pt. -y 330n. 
rw-, V. rpi. 

rw'n soul 345, (360, 393), 538, 673. Pl. -n G v, (409). 

rw’ncynyh soul-gathering (413, b v 24). 

rw’ngyrb soul-form (560, 686n.). 

rw'npry soul-loving 142, 355 (-yy), (712). 

rwo day 131. [r](we) rwe day by day fm 6. 

rwc- shine. 8PI -ynd (fm 5). 3PSj. -nd (144). 

rwn direction. v. w. 

rogngh(ryzd] Light World god 302. 

rodnyh, -yy light (fm 26). rwényh wd zwi splendour 187n., 194, [242 £.], 292. 
rwy- grow. 3PSj. rwyy’nd 139. 

ry[z] flow ? fe 7. 
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r(@)m battle q 41. 
rzm'h battle q 13. 


s’r year 132, (289). 

sd hundred 289. 

sh three 272. 

sr head 151. 

[sr]ygr female 231. 

swc- burn. 3PSj. -nd (283). 
swen burning 281. 

sucyés burning, conflagration 273, 276, (283), 328, (407). 
swat loose (200). i5 
swyg hb 77, 90, ? 
[ssi] hard, Arm 184. 

sy- he. 288j. -(y) 534n. 


-5 38 sfx, v. "o, wd, ‘y, pd. 
Pbwhrgn (Book) of Shapur (Ar, Dr, Er, (J r, Or, flr), fm r. 
Sd happy 54. 
Pdyh happiness, bliss 63, 98, (152, 167, q 43). 
Sn 3P gfx, v. wd, "yg, “y, wn, ghy, hin, kybyc- myrd. 
hr world, land 12, 36, 130, 136, 139, 171, 176, (180), 198, 207, [342], 347 bis, 368, q 15, 17, (45). 
Khry'r ruler, lord 36, ( (635), 537. 
gst sixty 289. 
$w- go. 3PSj. -nd 37, 44, (170). 
(4)? 377. 


-Pn 2P sfx, v. ‘sod, cy, ^n, kw. 
ër dark. Pl. -n 286. 

Pryn dark 272. 

ty thief 859. 

in body 358, (393), 410, 643, a 16, fk v. 
fneyy ‘*materialistic 103n., (713), a 46. 
in(p)[rst] self-ındulgent 395. 

ir by, past 145, 561. 

irw- overcome. 3SI -yd 89. 

tw thou, thee 52, 88, 93, 115 (tw). 

twn possible 372. 

twhm family 147. 

ty[s] thing 60. 

i : 


w'br belief (332), 348. 

w’d wind 136, [164], 168, (177), 221, (fe 8). 
w'd'hr'm wind-raisi gor) 179n., 220. 
liy'r- rein. 388]. - 

2w'r- rejoice. bap! pn 388. 

wrn rain 187. 

(to’x)[F](s0)r *animate a 20n. 

w['y] alas! 149. 

tc'r- separate. 3SI -yd 65. 

we'ryin separation Cr. 

nia Judgomeng 393n., 567. 


we(y)l 
(oe Joey "double hour 262, 
wd['|r. endure, ee 7 -ynd 379. 
wdc- melt. 381 -yd 19. 
wdrd, » PP. pass away, b (148). wdyr-, 3PSj. -nd 146. 
[odiyry passing away a 21n. : 
whyst paradise [172n.], (403). 
whysüw paradise 97, (183), 226, (245, 247, 249, 256, 300), 308, (811), 563, 565, (fg 1). 
wn sin 69, (135). 
um’hg’r sinner 121n., 125. 
wn'sit, pp. harm 56, (119). 
wpr snow 193. 
(w)ny lost, destroyed 150n. 
wrd- turn, writhe. 3PI -y(n)d 378. 3P8j. -nd 290, 316, 322. 
wrdg oaptive 82, 111. 
ww- believe. SSI wrwwyd (360). 388]. -d 10. 


E d 
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wrzygr labourer 539. 

wid, pp. loosen, free 82. 

wiy@ rw confident (140). 

wéyh- be let loose. 3PSj. -'nd 275. 

[oy onn) border 261. 

wyn-, v. 

wyn'rd, p Bey ` arrange, put in order 207, 219. 
wyn'ryin fastening (199n.), 

wynyrd, pp. arrange 255. 

wyps- be deceived. 3PBj. -'nd (7). 

twys, wyys village 260. 

wys’y- rest. j. -d q 41In. 

wysbyd lord of the village 32n., 205, 222n. 
wysp all (393). Pl. -’n 210, (270). 

(wy)s’A confident q 22n. 

wywsyn- calm, soothe. 3SI -yd 61. 

wyys, v. wys. . 

wyz'y- harm. 3SI wyz yd 320. 388j. -'d 318. 
warg great, big 15, 28, 08, C v, Gr, (q 43), fm v. 


ard wisdom 19, 21, (353, 412), q 45. 

zrd ? 650. 

ard (god of the) world of wisdom 17, (24), 34, (42), 47, (53), 93, 117, 180, [159], 160. 
arg tribute 421. [Arg] 416n. 

arwh ory, call 28, 203. 

xw'h- want, seek. 1SSj..-'n 57. 

zw'nyh- resound. 388]. -'d (29), 203. 

zwr food. zwr wd b'r 78, 107. 

xwb good 369, 402, 419. 

awd self 163. [zwl(d)yc 350. 

zwd'wn lord 88, 

awd'y lord (24), 50, 114. 

zwr sun (13), 297, 300, 319, (562), fm 1, (4), 25. 
xzwr’s’n east (43), 279, 303. 

xwrnw'r west 43, (280), 305. 

mwrríyd sun 202, 232. 

zwë pleasant 419. 

awin  *goodness. v. rwányb. 

mwy left-hand 65, 101. 

zwyhyd, pp. pursue 347n. 

zwy own (9), 147, et s 889, (559), 698, (a 48), q 37, (fm 31). Pl. -n 306. 
mwy(Agryyw own self a 22 

zyndg ill gr 109, (534). 


zyr 
xyšm a of) wrath. Pl. -n (212), [269], 285. 
xyšmyn wrathful, raging 276. 


yk one 259, 632. yk'br yk one upon the other 229. 

(ywb)- complain. 2PImp! -(yd) 363. 

yzd god 17, 114, (130), 179, 182, 185, 203, 217, 220, 222, 234, (237). Pi. ^n (5, 25), 30, [48, 49], 
53, 63, 88, (125), 160, [188], (195), 238, 241, 247, 283, (313, 349), 354, (355), 365, (301, 399, 
403, 641, 559, 710). 


2d, 1 PP: bear, be born [358], 544. z’y-, 3PSj. -nd 411. 
z’yh- be born. 388}. -('d) 394. 

[z Xyr)- bear. 399}. -('d) 395. 

r oryg unjust, deoeitful 70, (122). 


Mid life-line 327. 
pp. strike, smite 249, 253, 294, q 36. 
[hjrn poisonous 272. 
zmn time 11, (170), q 17, (48). 
earth 13, (161, 166), 169, 175, 178, 195, 197, (204), 205, 218, 223, 227, 255, 264, (282), 
293, (411, fo 26). Pl. -’n 31, (219). 
znd tribe (260). 
zndbyd lord of the tribe 32n., 205. 
zrw'& the Father of Greatness 76. 


zwpryh depth 280. 
zwr power 291. Pl. -’n + -o (q 36). 
zyk- *disappear, be removed. 3PSj. -nd 1756n., q 13. 


zryndkr] life-giver 154. 
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X.d) ? 3P8j. -nd 4. 
]d ? a2l. 

[LK g)LTyng Qvn. 
pkg ? 3. 

ld)» ? 588. 

jen ? 189. 

yp ? 674. 

ye ? 746. 

Kur) ? a42. 


Kr) ? 752. 


Xy t 142. 
[Jwy ? 42in. 


Jómdyb * 713. 


SANSKRIT MÁ- ‘TO MAKE, PRODUCE, CREATE’ 


By T. Burrow 


In JRAS, 1960, 95f., while reviewing J. Gonda’s Four studies in the 
language of the Veda (The Hague, 1959), I put forward the view that the 
Sanskrit root mã- ‘to make, produce, create’ should not be regarded as a 
special meaning development of the root mā- (< IE mé-) ‘to measure’, but 
that it should be taken as an independent root derived from IE mā- ‘ to make ’, 
etc., which is also to be seen in Lat. mäteria, mätertes ‘ substance, material ' 
and in the IE word for ‘ mother’ (Lat. mäter, etc.). The matter was dealt with 
very briefly in that review, and a much fuller treatment is needed to establish 
the conclusions proposed there. It is the purpose of the present article to 
provide this. 

The fourth section of Gonda’s book was devoted to a study of the meaning 
and derivation of the Sanskrit word mäyd. This word he derived from the 
root mä- in the sense of ‘ make, produce, create’. The validity of this derivation 
will be examined below, where a case will be made out for a different etymology 
for mäyä. In the course of his study Gonda brings out well the meaning ‘ make, 
produce, create’ of the root in certain contexts, but he follows tradition in 
regarding this meaning as a special development of the root mã- ‘ to measure ’. 

Nevertheless, it is not at all obvious why a word meaning ‘to measure’ 
should have developed a secondary meaning ‘ make, produce, create’, and in 
view of the clear difference in meaning, the possibility that these are 
homonymous roots should be taken into consideration. In this connexion it is 
significant to note that such a development of meaning is not found to have 
taken place in the derivatives of the root mé- ‘to measure’ in other IE lan- 
guages. Only in Iranian do we find a root mä- in verbal use corresponding to 
Sanskrit mä- in this sense. Avestan has mā- ‘to make’ in the past participle 
passive form mäta-, construed with the ablative of the material out of which 
something is made: amesa sponta adat mata adat büta hata vayhaot manayhat 
‘the holy immortals were then made and came into being out of good mind’. 
Ossetic has I amajyn D amajun * to build, construct '. 

In all other IE languages the root mé- means ‘to measure’ only, and not 
‘to create’: Gk. uérpov ‘measure’, denom. perpeiy ‘to measure’; Lat. 
méttor ; Goth. mitan, OE metan ‘ to measure’, OE m&p ‘ measure’; OBI. méra 
* measure ’, mérits ‘to measure’; Lith. mátas, mästas, métas, méstas ‘ measure ’, 
matüoti, mastiott, mestiott ‘to measure’; Alb. mat, mas ‘to measure’, matë 
‘measure’; Toch. A me-, B mai- ‘to measure’, A mem ‘ measure’. 

From this it can be seen that in all IE languages where the vowels ë and à 
are kept separate there is no development of meaning from ‘measure’ to 
‘make’; only in Indo-Iranian where the vowels à and é are combined does 
this combination of meanings occur. 

It was assumed that the root mã- ‘to measure ' could develop the meaning 
of ‘make, create’, etc., because in some forms of making or constructing, 
e.g. building, measurements are involved, but it does not follow from this 
that a root meaning ‘+o measure ’ will develop the meaning ‘ create’, and this 
has not happened in the majority of IE languages. If accepted, this develop- 
ment would be confined to Indo-Iranian only. In order to combine these two 
meanings, Grassmann (Wörterbuch zum Rigveda, s.v. mà) stated that the 
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original meaning of mã- was not ‘ nachmessen wie gross etwas ist ', but ‘ durch 
Messen bestimmen, wie gross etwas sein soll’, and this view is endorsed by 
Gonda (p. 168). Grassmann’s ‘ original’ meaning is a theoretical construct 
invented to account for the combination of the two meanings, but as a state- 
ment of fact about the actual meaning of the root it is plainly false. This 
applies not only to the main body of Indo-European where the problem of 
accounting for a meaning ‘to make’ does not arise, but also to Indo-Aryan 
where throughout the entire history of the language in all its stages in the vast 
majority of all its instances the verb when used in the meaning of ‘ to measure’ 
means simply ‘to measure’ and that only. In the Veda we have ma- ‘to 
measure ' and mã- ‘to make’ quite clearly distinguished in meaning. In later 
Sanskrit, where the meaning ‘create’ is confined to the compound verb 
nir-mä-, the verb mã- ‘ to measure ’, and the compounds vi-mà-, pari-mà- mean 
only ‘to measure’, with no trace of a meaning ‘ make’ or ‘ construct’. 

In middle and modern Indo-Aryan there are morphological changes in the 
forms derived from the root mã- ‘to measure’ but this meaning remains 
stable. There is transference to the ninth class (based on the weak form of the 
root, mi-) in Pa. mina, parimindts, Pkt. minas, parsminai. A fifth class form 
minoti ‘measures’ in late Sanskrit (Varahamihira) shows middle Indo- 
influence. There are also Prakrit forms based on the causative, mavat 
“ measures ', past passive participle maviya-, mappa- ‘ measure’ (< mäpya-). 
From this latter form are derived the modern IA forms Hi. map ‘ measure’, 
mäpna ‘to measure, weigh’. An irregular development of the initial is seen 
in Hi. näp ‘measure’, näpnä ‘to measure, weigh’, ete. Among all these formal 
innovations no variation is found of the basic meaning, which remains simply 
* to measure ’. 

It is not of course impossible that a verb meaning ‘ to measure’ should in 
suitable contexts develop the meaning of ‘ fix the measure, delimit’, but in 
view of the main weight of the evidence, both in Indo-Aryan and elsewhere in 
Indo-European, such a development is rare, and if it occurs it must therefore 
be secondary and not primary as Grassmann thought. Such a development 
may be seen for instance in the past passive participle mia- in such compounds 
as mitampaca-, mitabhojana- and mitabhasin- where the meaning is not simply 
* measured ' but ‘limited by measure’. The same applies to parimtia- in the 
phrase äyur vargasatam nrnàm parimitam ‘the age of men is limited to a 
hundred years’. In the Rgveda there are one or two passages in which such 
a prescriptive use of the verb might be understood, but these are uncertain 
since the meaning ‘ create ', so common in this text, may also apply here. The 
passages in question are as follows: 


8.42.1 dstabhnäd dyam dsuro viéváveda 
dmimita varimdnam prihivydh 


This could be translated, ‘ The all-knowing Asura propped up the sky; he 
delimited the width of the earth’. On the cther hand it could also mean, in 
view of the common use of this verb in the sense of ‘ create’, ‘ he created the 
width of the earth °’, the expression varimänam prthtvydh being a poetic way of 
saying ' the wide earth ’, as elsewhere (e.g. vdrimann à prthivyáh, 3.59.3, etc.). 
That this is in fact so is strongly suggested by the parallel expression in 6.47.4 
aydm sá yó varimánam prthivyd varsmänam divó dkrnod aydm sáh, ‘he is the 
one who made the width of the earth and the height of the sky’ (i.e. the wide 
earth and the high sky). 
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6.47.3 aydm sd} urvir amimita dhiro 
nd yäbhyo bhüvanam kác canáré 


Here Säyana paraphrases the verb by nirmüavän ‘created’ (as opposed to 
Geldner, ‘ measured’), and according to him the translation will be, ‘ The 
wise one created the six worlds, apart from which there is no other world’. 
In view of the frequency with which this verb is used in the sense of ‘ create ' 
Sayana’s rendering is probably to be preferred in this passage, but the state- 
ment in the second line that there are not more than six worlds suggests that 
in using amimita here the poet had also in mind the idea of limitation by 
measure. 

There is thus, on the whole, not much ande of the use of the verb mä- 
in Grassmann’s special sense, and i in any case such a meaning does not provide 
any convincing reason why mã- ‘to create’ should be derived from mā- ‘to 
measure ’. 

In addition to assuming a meaning development from ‘ measure ’ to ‘ make’ 
following Grassmann and the common opinion, Qonda (pp. 181 f.) proposes 
another development of meaning, based on the etymological material put 
together in Pokorny, l med- (IEW, 705), according to which the meaning 

measuring ' would derive from a more general meaning ‘ creative thinking, 
devising ’. While proposing this he leaves open the question whether this root 
med- is related to mé-. In order to evaluate this opinion it is necessary to take 
a closer look at the two entries in Pokorny, namely, 3 mē- (p. 703) and 1 med- 
(p. 705). What is given in Pokorny does not differ materially from what appears 
in the etymological dictionaries of the various individual languages. 

According, therefore, to what is the generally received opinion, there are 
two independent words meaning ‘ to measure ’, namely, mē- and med-. Further- 
more, in both these entries words meaning ‘ measure’ are put together with 
words having quite different meanings. Thus under mē- ‘to measure’ we find, 
in addition to words meaning ' measure, to measure’, Gk. ufris * wisdom, 
skill, craft; counsel, plan, undertaking’, and unredw ‘ meditate, deliberate, 
plan, devise’, etc.; and under med- ‘to measure’ we find Gk. uedonar ‘to 
provide for, be mindful of, contrive, devise’ and urjöouar ' plan, contrive, 
devise ' etc. Both entries have two separate sets of meanings, and the meanings 
other than ' measure’ in the two entries are essentially the same. 

To give the material under med- 1 more fully, the main items in addition 
to the Greek words just quoted are Gk. pédwv, ue8éov ' guardian, ruler’, 
Lat. medeor ‘to heal, cure’, meditor ‘to think or reflect upon, consider, 
meditate’; Oscan meddíss ‘title of an Oscan magistrate’; Olr. midiur, 
perf. ro-midar ‘ cogito, judico ' ; Goth. mitén ‘ to think, consider ' ; Arm. mit 

‘thought’; Av. vimäd- ‘ physician ’, QNO: ‘to heal, cure’ 

On the other hand the words meaning ‘to measure, measure’ registered 
here are as follows: Gk. péðiuvos * & corn-measure’ Lat. modius ‘the Roman 
corn-measure, measure, peck’, modus ‘measure; way, manner’, moderor ‘ to 
set a measure, moderate’; Goth. mitan ‘to measure’, mitapbs ‘measure’, 
OE metan ‘ to measure ’, etc. 

From the point of view of meaning these two sets do not belong together, 
and the same applies to Gk. fris, etc., as opposed to the words derived from 
the root mé- meaning ‘ measure, to measure’. On the other hand the words 
under med- meaning ‘to measure, measure’ obviously belong with mé- ‘ to 
measure’ on account of their meaning, and likewise the meaning makes it 
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clear that Gk. uiris, ete., registered under mé-, belong with Gk. ué8opaa, ete., 
registered under 1 med-. The two entries should be reorganized with the 
‘measure’ meanings under 1 med- transferred to 3 mé-, and Gk. piris, ete., 
transferred to 1 med-. By this means two entries are produced, each con- 
taining words with homogeneous meanings, which are quite clearly distin- 
guished from the meanings of the other. Whether in the remote past there 
may have been any connexion between these two roots mé- remains a matter 
of speculation. As regards mā- ‘to create’, if, as is argued here, it is from 
IE mä-, not mé-, then it is quite separate from either of these roots mé-. 

The neogrammarians, while being exceedingly careful and precise in respect 
of phonetic changes and the rules governing them, were quite lax and careless 
when it came to developments of meaning. This is evident throughout 
Pokorny’s dictionary, which in essentials sums up the work of the neo- 
grammarian period, and there is no need to illustrate this in any detail. It will 
be sufficient to quote as examples the fact that under 1 mé- ‘to measure’, 
Baltic and Slavonic words meaning ‘to throw’ are listed (Lith. metà, mésti, 
OSL meto, mesis) which, on account of their meaning, cannot possibly belong 
here, and that, even more inexplicably, from Celtic, Ir. domaths ‘ threatens ’ is 
also registered here. In accordance with this kind of procedure the roots mé- 
and med- are mechanically kept apart on account of their formal difference, 
although the meaning dictates that they should belong together. Likewise, 
words of quite distinct meaning are put with them on account of formal 
similarity. 

As a result of putting together Gk. paris, etc. and Gk. phopa, ete., the 
nature of the long vowel in the latter form becomes clear. It has been regarded 
as an extended-grade vowel, the root-form med- (in uedoua:) being regarded 
as basic. There was an objection to this inasmuch as a long radical vowel 
before a consonant in this class of present in Greek is normally an original 
long vowel, not an extended grade (cf. the examples in Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammatik, 685, and for Sanskrit likewise, Burrow, The problem of shwa in 
Sanskrit, 53). By putting together, Gk. pris ete., with Gk. urdouaı, ete., it 
can be seen that the root of the latter is a d-extension of the root of the former, 
and therefore that its vowel is an original long vowel. 

Thus the vowel in ueöoua: is the reduced grade of that in uhoa. As far 
as Greek is concerned this presents no difficulty, since reduced vowels from 
original long vowels usually preserve the quality of the original in Greek. This 
is not usually the case in other IE languages, but here we have -e- in Lat. 
medeor, medstor, etc. The same problem arises with the root form med- ‘to 
measure’, which has presumably arisen in the same way as med- ‘to have in 
mind, think on’. I discussed this matter briefly in The problem of shwa in 
Sanskrit (p. 65), and concluded that sometimes outside Greek the quality of 
the original might be preserved in the reduced vowel, quoting as examples 
Goth, mitan etc. and Lat. tectnorts (< *iecinis). It was suggested there that 
the fluctuation of the vowel in Lith. j&knos, jäknos showed an original reduced 
vowel -a- being replaced by an analogical -e- as in Lat. tecur. Another example 
of this process may be seen in the Lith. words derived from mē- ‘ to measure ’, 
mátas, malüots, on the one hand, and métas, metüots on. the other. 

To return to the Vedic verb mã- ‘to make, produce, create’, there are in 
the Rgveda a number of passages where this meaning is clearly to be assigned 
to the verb, in addition to the two passages quoted above where this meaning 
is much the most likely. Examples are as follows: 
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10.61.2 cydvdnah stidatr amimita védim 
‘ Cyavana baute den Feueraltar aus Uberresten ’ (Geldner). 


8.41.10 sd dhäma pürvyám mame 
* He (Varuna) created the first creation ’. 


10.110.7 datvyä hótārā prathamá suvdeä 

mimänä yajfiám mänuso ydjadhyat . . . 
‘The two eloquent divine hotars constructing the sacrifice for man to 
sacrifice . . .". 
10.56.56 sdhobhir visvam pars cakramü rájah 

pürvä dhämäny dmita mimänäh 
* With their powers they traversed all space, creating the first creations which 
had previously not been created ’. 


8.76.12 vicam astäpadim ahdm 

ndvasraktem rtaspfáam 

indrät pári tanvam mame 
‘I have constructed (composed) a hymn having eight feet and nine sraktis 
(— 1), which is concerned with rta, and which in comparison with Indra is too 
insignificant ’. 

In the Rgveda the root is sometimes used in this sense in combination 
with the prefix vi: 

10.110.11 sadyó jàtó vy amimita yajfiám 

‘As soon as he was born (Agni) created the sacrifice’. Later, in the Vedic 
prose, where this combination is not uncommon, it is not so used, but only in 
: the sense of ‘ measure ’. 

The root mā- continues to be used in this sense in the Atharvaveda: 
19.56.1 sudpnam mimänah ‘fashioning a dream’; 13.3.19 ridsya tántum 
mánasü mimanah ‘constructing a thread of rid with the mind’; 7.14.2 
hiranyapanir amimita sukrdtuh krpd sväh ‘The golden-handed one, of good 
intelligence, created the sun by (giving it) form’; 10.2.20-21 kénemám agním 
` pürusah kéna samvatsarém mame ... bráhmemám agnim püruso brálma 
samvatsardm mame ‘ With what did Pürusa make this Agni, with what the 
year... He made brahma into this Agni, he made brahma into the year’. 

The root mä- ‘to make, produce’ is in some passages used specifically in 
the sense of making, producing or fashioning the child within the womb : 

RV 10.5.3 rtàyimi mayini sám dadhäte 

mitvä St$um jajfiatur vardhdyanti 
‘(Those two, heaven and earth) devoted to ria, and having divine creative 
power joined together, and having fashioned a child, and making it to grow, 
they gave birth to it.’ 

This usage is also seen in connexion with Agni being produced in the fire- 
stick, regarded as his mother: 3.29.11 mataríóva ydd dmimita mätdri ‘ when 
Matari$van fashioned him inside his mother’. The compound nirmé-, which 
later replaces the simple mã- in the sense of “make, produce °, is used in this 
specific sense in AVP 5.81.8: dimaninam mir mimisva sa tvat pari jayatam 
* Produce (a child) made of yourself; let him be born from you’. 

In the later language the uncompounded root mā- is only used in the 
causative, usually in the sense of ‘ build, construct’: Ch.Up. 4.1.1 ävasathän 
mapayam cakre ‘he caused residences to be built’; A4vGrS. 2.7.9 daksinä- 
pravane sabham mäpayet ‘he should have a sabha built on ground sloping to 
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the south’; MBA. 2.1.19 (sabhàm) mäpayämäsa. This causative form, which 
in the classical language has no simple verbal form corresponding to it, may 
also appear in non-causative use: grhänt mäpitäny äsan ‘houses were con- 
structed’ (LalttaV.). The corresponding Pali verb mäpeti has the same 
meaning ‘ build, construct’, but in addition, that of ‘ create, bring about by 
supernatural power ’. 

The combination nir-ma- first appears im the Atharvaveda and in the 
later language it completely replaces the uncompounded verb in the sense of 
“produce, create’. By this means the inconvenient homonymy of mä- ‘to 
measure’ and mā- ‘to create’ is got rid of. In classical Sanskrit the meaning 
‘create’ is expressed only by nir-ma-, while mā- by itself, or in combination 
with other prefixes, means ‘ to measure ' with no trace of the meaning ' create ’. 
This fact is noted by Gonda himself (p. 175): ‘In these passages the verb is 
evidently used, not to convey the meaning of “ measuring or meting out ”, but 
that of producing out of (nth). This usage is very common in creation stories 
in the Brahmanas: e.g. TS 2.1.4.4 prajäpatir ätmana uksavasau niramimsta, 
* Prajäpati created the bull and cow out of himself’. The combination is also 
in common use in middle IA, and as with mä- ‘to measure’ the conjugation 
of the verb has been transferred to the ninth class: Pa. mimminät: (but Pkt. 
nimmas, nimmet). In BHSkt. a fifth class present form is used: ntrmtinott. In 
classical Sanskrit the preverbs abit, pars and t$ are frequently prefixed to this 
nirmä- without altering the meaning. In Pali the prefix abht is commonly so 
used (abhinimminäti). 

Gonda further remarks concerning nirmä- that ‘it exclusively occurs so as 
to refer to superhuman and extraordinary creative acts in the cosmic and 
ritual spheres, without any instrument of measuring’ (p. 175). This restriction 
of the meaning is not inherent in the verb nirmá itself which simply means to 
‘produce, create’ under all circumstances. It is due to the nature of the 
subject matter of the Vedic texts which deal primarily with the spheres to 
which Gonda refers. It is not difficult to find in the later texts passages in 
which nirmà- is used to mean ‘ make, produce, create’ in the ordinary human 
sense. Nevertheless there does remain a special connexion of this verb with 
superhuman and magical creation, which comes out most prominently in 
Buddhist texts. In both Pali and BHSkt. the meaning ‘ create by magic’ is 
much the commonest meaning of this verb. 

The innovating type of inflexion seen in Pa. nimminätt, and the corre- 
sponding innovation seen in m$nàtt ‘measures’ may go back earlier than the 
record in the Pali texts. This present is based on the weak form of the root 
(mi-, i.e. zero grade of root followed by the incremental vowel -s-) and it follows 
the analogy of forms like sinäts, jinätt, etc. Such a form could have come into 
being at any time, and in fact there is one passage in the Rgveda where this 
type of present stem from mä- ‘ to make’ almost certainly occurs. The relevant 
passage is found in RV 5.42.13: 

yá Ghana duhitür vaksánasu 

rüpd minänd ákrnod idám nah 


The meaning ‘ change’ adopted by Geldner here is unsuitable. The reference 
is to making, fashioning or forming offspring in the womb, and for this, as we 
have seen, the root mã- ‘to make’ is regularly used. The translation of these 
two lines should therefore be: * Who (Tvastr), having sexual desire, creating 
forms in the womb of his daughter, made this (universe) for us.’ 

A number of derivatives from this root mã- call for some discussion. The 
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root occurs in the epithet yatumavant-, which along with yatumánt- is applied 
to sorcerers. This form has caused difficulty since people have tried to explain 
the -mö- here as part of the suffix. Wackernagel-Debrunner (Altindische 
Grammatik, u, 2, 775) list it as a separate suffix and explain it as a variant of 
yátumánt- created for metrical purposes. The -md- of yätumävant- cannot be 
accounted for in this way, nor is the Mehendale’s alternative suggestion (Bulletin 
of the Deccan College, xx, 375 ff.) that it is an abbreviation for *ydtumaydvant- 
credible. Säyana recognized the root mä- here in his commentary on RV 
1.86.20: yàtavo yätanäh, tin mimate nirmimale vd ut räksasavyapärdh. dto 
"nupasarge ka iti kah. tad egüm astiti matup. mato bahvaco ’najiradindm iti 
dirghatvam. He is wrong, however, in assuming a masculine a-stem ydtuma- 
with secondary lengthening of the final -a. He is wrong also in giving the suffix 
-vant a possessive meaning here. In this form the suffix -vant is used in the 
same way as the closely related -van after roots in long -d, i.e. in a purely 
adjectival sense. Just as we have vasuddvan- ‘ giving wealth ’ and somapävan- 

‘drinking soma’, so here we have yatumdvant- ‘ making (or contriving) evil 
spells’. 

From the root mã- ‘to measure’ a noun mätr@ ‘ measure’ is derived. In 
Middle Indo-Aryan this word is regularly represented by Pa. mattá and Pkt. 
mattà and maya. In addition Pkt. has mettà and mittā, which are interesting 
as representing old variants incorporating the incremental vowel -+-. Pkt. 
mettä goes back to an unrecorded Old Indo-Aryan variant *metrá, to be analysed 
as mã + $ + trà. For such developments see The problem of shwa in Sanskrit 
(pp. 16, 108). On the other hand Pkt. msita represents *mtird where the same 
suffix is added to the weak form of the root (as in the past passive participle 
mita- and ger. mttvd) made up of the zero grade of the root and the incremental 
vowel. 

In addition to this mätr@ ‘ measure’ Sanskrit has another homonymous 
mátràá ‘ material, substance, that of which anything is made’ derived from the 
root mã- ‘to make’. The dictionaries register this second class of the meanings 
of mäträ under mäträ ‘ measure’ (MW ‘ matter, the material world; materials, 
property, goods, household, furniture, money, wealth, substance, livelihood °), 
but måtrā with these meanings is a separate homonymous word, derived, not 
from mä- ‘to measure’, but from mä- ‘to make, produce, create’. Gonda 
(pp. 179 f.) quotes a number of passages in which mäträ is used in this second 
sense. One is RV 2.28.5 mà ra Sari, where Geldner, although translating 
mäträ as ‘ Massstab ’, adds in a note that ‘m. könnte auch den Stoff, das 
Baumaterial bezeichnen. Another passage is Matt.U. 6.6: caksuräyattä hi 
purusasya mahati matra, cakgusa hy ayam matras carati, ‘for a person's great 
material world depends on the eye, for with the eye he surveys material 
objects’. The meaning ‘ constituent part’ appears in Manu 7.5 surendranam 
matrabhyo nirmito nrpah. To these examples others can easily be added. In 
RV 10.71.11 in a verse summarizing the functions of the four principal priests 
at a sacrifice the fourth pada defines the activity of the adhvaryu as follows: 
yajidsya mátrüm ví mima u tvah ‘ another produces (or arranges) the material 
basis of the sacrifice ’, i.e. the altar and all accessories. In BAU. 4.5.14 after 
the sentence avinast od are ’yam dima ’nucchitiidharma ‘this itman is non- 
perishing, not subject to extinction’, the Mädhyandina version adds: 
mälräsamsargas tv asya bhavats ' but of it there is a coming together of material 
elements’ (i.e. the body which is perishable). The Gopatha Brahmana begins 
as follows: brahma ha và idam agra asit svayambhv ekam eva, tad asksata : mahad 
va yaksam yad ekam eväsmi; hantäham mad eva manmatram dvitiyam devam 
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nirmsmà sis: ‘This Brahma existed in the beginning, self-existing and alone. 
It considered, “this is a great strange thing that I am alone; verily I will 
create, from myself and made of myself, a second god ".' The close association 
of mad eva and manmätram shows that the meaning of the latter is not ‘ of 
my own size, as big as myself’ (so Gonda, 176), ‘ but made up of myself, of 
which I am the material’. 

The noun mána- m. ‘ building, house, dwelling’ derives naturally from the 
root mã- ‘to make, etc, since we have seen that it is used specifically to 
mean ‘build, construct’. On the other hand there is a complication here 
inasmuch as it has also been compared with Av. domóna-, nmäna- which are 
connected with Lat. domus, etc., the assumption being that the initial d- of 
a consonant group dm- has been elided (as in Pahl. màn ' house, dwelling ’). 
This equation is supported by the combination mánasya pátnī of the Atharva- 
veda (3.12.5 ; 9.3.6) which is reminiscent of the Avestan compound demqno.paOnt 
nmand.pabni (cf. M. Mayrhofer, HWA, 11, 622). On the other hand, there is 
a difference of meaning since in Iranian the expression means ‘ mistress of the 
house’ whereas in the Atharvaveda the reference is to a minor deity or spirit 
guarding the house. Although there remains doubt about the etymology of 
this mána-, there is no doubt that the combination of this derivative with the 
prefix vi-, namely vimána-, in certain postvedic meanings, contains the root 
mã- ‘to make, construct. Classical Sanskrit has vimana-  & car or chariot of 
the gods, aerial vehicle; the palace of an emperor or supreme monarch ; 
a temple of a particular form; a kind of tower'. Correspondingly Pali has 
vimäng- ' heavenly palace ' (described at great length in the Pali Text Society's 
dictionary), and Jaina Prakrit has vimdna- ‘ celestial abode, residence of a 
god’. 

In addition to its meaning ‘ building, house ’ mána- has the general meaning 
' making, creation’ in RV 10.27.23, devänam máne prathamá atisthan, ‘they 
were present as the first at the creation of the gods’ (Yaska, 2.22, nirmäne). 

The Sanskrit word mäyd was derived in the Petersburg dictionary from the 
root mã- having the two meanings ‘measure’ and ‘create’. Since then, 
a variety of etymologies have been proposed for this word, but Gonda in his 
article returns to the original derivation of the dictionary from mä-, which he 
also understands to mean both ‘to measure’ and ‘create’. Of these two 
meanings it is the latter which he sees exemplified in mäyd. The great merit 
of Gonda’s article is that he has clearly established the basic and original 
meaning of this word, on which any attempt at etymology should be based. 
This meaning can be expressed as ‘ wisdom, skill, craft, ingenuity, device, 
contrivance’, and in the case of the gods as ‘ miraculous power, capacity or 
ability of achieving the marvellous’. The meaning extracted by Gonda from 
a study of the contexts is essentially the same as that furnished by the Vedic 
Nighantu (3.9; Nir. 7.27; 12.17), prajfià. The commentator Säyana glosses 
mäyä with this word, and also with éaktt, which is also quite suitable, and only 
rarely gives the later classical meaning ‘ deceit’ (kapata). 

The etymologists have gone astray by not distinguishing the later classical 
meanings of the word mäyd from the earlier and original Vedic meaning as 
defined above. Thus in Pokorny’s comparative dictionary (p. 693) the meaning 
of mäyä is given as ‘ Verwandlung, Truggestalt, Betrug, Illusion ’. Of these 
meanings the first is no meaning at all, but the creation of a mistaken etymology. 
The other meanings are later developments of classical Sanskrit, and therefore 
no use for etymological purposes. Unfortunately these meanings are the ones 
Geldner has employed in his translation of the Rgveda, the first one because 
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he derived the word mäyä from the IE root met- ‘to change’, and the later 
classical meanings because of his doctrine of the unity and continuity of Indian 
culture, a doctrine which in this case has led him astray. For criticism of 
Geldner’s translations see Gonda, passim. More recently Manfred Mayrhofer 
has accepted the meanings of the word proposed by Gonda (HWA, 1, 624, 
‘supernatural power, might, ability, skill, wisdom’). 

After Gonda’s treatment of the subject there is no need to go into the 
meanings of mäyd in any great detail, but one or two points need to be touched 
on. The faculty of máyá possessed by the gods may be used of creative pro- 
cesses but this is not specifically or necessarily the case. It is in fact more 
common to find it used in connexion with the gods’ management or manipula- 
tion of the forces of nature. For instance 5.85.6 mäyd is that power of Varuna 
through which the ocean, although continually having rivers flowing into it, 
never gets full and overflows : 

imám ü nú kavítamasya maydm 

mahim devásya ndkir à dadharsa 

ékam ydd udná nd prnánty énir 

asticdntir avdnayah samudrám 


* No one has ventured to impugn this great mäy& of the most wise god, inasmuch 
as the bright rivers, pouring into it, do not fill with water the one ocean.’ 

Likewise in 5.63.3, doin varsayatho ásurasya maydya Mitra and Varuna 
are not said to create the rain, but to arrange that it falls. Likewise the Maruts, 
whose activity is concerned with the production of rain, are said to be sumaydh 
* of good contrivance ° (1.88.1; 1.167.2). Many other passages could be quoted 
in which the gods operate through mäyd in acts of management and manipula- 
tion, rather than in acts of creation. 

The meaning ‘miraculous power, power to create and achieve the 
marvellous’ defines well the use of the word méyd in the Veda, but this 
particular shade of meaning arises from its association with the gods. By 
itself the word simply means ‘ craft, skill, device, contrivance, design’. It is 
frequently used of hostile forces, e.g. RV 5.2.9. prädevir mäyäh sahate durévah 
* (Agni) prevails over the godless and malignant designs (of the demons)’; 
7.98.5 yadéd ddevir dsahtsja mayah áthabhavat kévalah sómo asya * When (Indra) 
had prevailed against the godless designs (i.e. the designs of the demons), then 
Soma became his alone’. It is also used in connexion with human enemies: 
6.45.9 vt driháni ... jánänām ... vrhá mäyäh. Here the contrivances of the 
enemy are specified as fortifications. 

The later classical meanings of the word derive quite naturally from the 
basic Vedic meaning. The meanings ‘ magic, magical creation, illusory appear- 
ance’ represent a special case of ‘ craft, skill, contrivance’, and the meanings 
* deceit, fraud, hypocrisy ’, etc. (the commonest meaning in the later language, 
and in middle Indo-Aryan) arise quite easily from the meaning ‘ device, con- 
trivance’. Of these meanings which arise later, the second does not appear 
to be attested in the Veda, but there is some evidence that the first (“ magic, 
illusion ’ ete.) is already present in a number of passages. A case in point is 
RV 7.104.264 : 


indra jaht pimämsam yatudhánam 

utd striyam mäydyä $äsadänäm 
* Indra, slay the man who is a sorcerer, and the woman who is skilled in the 
magic art.’ Here the parallelism with yatudhánam in the first line suggests 
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strongly that in the phrase mäydya $äsadänäm the word maya is not used 
generally in the sense of ‘ skill, craft, art’, but quite specifically in the sense 
of ‘the magic art’. The meaning ‘ illusory appearance’ appears quite clearly 
in RV 10.54.2: 

mayét sa te yäns yuddhäny ähür 

nidyd éátrum nani: purd vivitse 
‘That indeed was an illusory appearance, what fights they say were yours; 
you have never had an enemy, either now or previously.’ 

Here the poet denies the reality of Indra’s battles as recorded in legend 
since so supreme a god cannot have a real antagonist. Since the battles are 
stated to be unreal, the word maya here can only have the meaning ‘illusory 
appearance’. In view of this use of mäyä in. connexion with Indra, it is likely 
that in some other contexts feat Indra this meaning is present, notably 
in the well-known phrase indro mā vds pururúpa 3yate (RV 6.47.18), often 
quoted in Vedänta literature. 

In Avestan a word maya occurs once, in Yasna 43.2: vanhöus mayd 
manayhö. There is also a form with short vowel of the radical syllable, maya 
Yt. 10.12. To both these Bartholomae gave the meaning ' Freude, Wonne ; 
Segen, Glück ’, and he proposed an etymological connexion with Skt. mdyas- 

‘refreshment, enjoyment, pleasure, delight °. On the other hand Gonda (p. 186) 
prefers to connect it with Vedic mäyä and gives the meaning ‘ capacity for 
achieving marvellous deeds’. Humbach in his translation renders it ‘ Zauber- 
krafte' in accordance with Geldner’s rendering of mäyd in the Rgveda, but in 
view of what Gonda has established about tha original meaning of the word 
this is unlikely to be right. 8. Insler in his translation gives ‘ wondrous powers ’ 
as the meaning, in accordance with Gonda’s visw. On the whole it seems best 
to equate the Avestan and Vedic words, from which a very suitable meaning 
for the Avestan word can be got. 

The etymology of the word mäyd must be based on the original meaning 
of the word as established by Gonda, ‘ skill, craft, miraculous power, device, 
contrivance’. This automatically excludes a number of the etymologies 
which have been proposed. The etymology given in Pokorny's IEW which 
connects the word with Greek umso, Dor. pavde ‘to make known, reveal, 
inform ’, Lith. móti ‘ make a sign with the hand’ and so forth, cannot for this 
Treason possibly be right. The connexion with IE met- ‘to change’ is even 
more insecure, since, in spite of Geldner’s rendering ‘ Verwandlung’, this 
meaning does not exist for the Sanskrit word. There remains the derivation 
from the root mã- as proposed by Geldner. The nature of the root mä- involved 
in maya will be discussed later when the IE connexions of Skt. mā- ‘ to make, 
produce, create ' have been established. 

Before this is done, however, there is one other derivative from the root 
mä- ‘to-make’ which should be listed. There is the proper name Maya who, 
according to epic mythology, was ‘ the artificer or architect of the Daityas, also 
versed in magic, astronomy and military science’. Although not known to 
the earlier literature the form of the stem must be old, since it contains in its 
first syllable a short -a- which is the reduced grade of the original long vowel of 
the root, a form which can only be accounted for by the process of IE ablaut. 
In addition to providing this proper name, this stem maya- is also to be seen in 
the suffix -mdya- which is used in the sense of * made of, consisting of’ in such 
examples as mpnmdya- ‘made of clay’, asmanmdya- ‘made of stone’, 
ayasmdya- ‘made of metal’, and so on. In view of this self-evident derivation 
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an old connexion of this suffix with that of the isolated Greek form dvdpdueos 
should be discarded. 

The opinion has been expressed above that the Skt. root mã- ‘to make, 
create ’ should be treated as a different homonym-root from mã- ‘ to measure ', 
rather than that the former meaning is a secondary development of the latter. 
The proof that this is so is provided by the Latin word mäterses (materia) ‘ stuff, 
matter, material of which anything is made’. Here we may recognize the root 
mä- equivalent to Skt. mã- ‘ to make, produce, create’ and in addition to this 
there is a direct comparison of the Latin word with the closely related Sanskrit 
word mütrá which, as shown above, is to be separated from mátrà ‘ measure’, 
and has a meaning identical with that of the Latin word. Both words share 
the ter-/tr-sufix and differ only in the further additional elements, -@ in 
Sanskrit, tés/ta in Latin. 

As regards the etymology of Lat. materies there was a proposal of Osthoff, 
accepted by Brugmann (Grundriss, 1, 357 ff.) to derive it from *dmdtersés and 
to connect it with the root dem-, dmà- ‘ to build’. This is not generally accepted, 
and it is incompatible with the equation Skt. mtra ‘ substance, material’: 
Lat. materies ‘id’. If Osthoff's derivation were accepted, then the root mä- 
‘to make’ would have to be from *dma-, but that is impossible because the 
root mä- and its derivatives are widely spread in IE and nowhere is there any 
trace of dma- except when clearly derived from dem- ‘to build’. The usually 
accepted derivation of Lat. mdtersés connects it with mater ‘mother’. The 
connexion is justified, but the mistake that has been made is to regard médteriés 
as & secondary derivation from mäter. It was supposed that the Lat. word 
mäter ‘ mother? was applied to the timber of a tree regarded as the mother of 
the shoots. From mäter used in this sense mäteri&s was supposed to be derived 
like paupertés from pauper. The semantic development was considered to be 
from timber used as a material in building, etc., to material in general. This 
meaning development is theoretical, and not based on any actual recorded 
development, since the general meaning ‘ stuff, substance, material ’ is present 
from the start of the written record. The comparison of Lat. mátertes with the 
closely related Skt. mdira having exactly the same basic meaning shows that 
for Latin also the general meaning is original. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that both the Sanskrit and the Latin words are primary derivatives 
from the root mã- ‘to make, produce, create’. 

From this root are also derived the IE words for ‘ mother’, Skt. matdr-, 
Lat. mäter, ete., and the connexion between mäter and mátertes is that both are 
primary derivatives from the same root, not that the former is the source of 
the latter. The early etymologists had no doubt about this etymology, though 
they regarded Skt. mã- meaning ‘ measure’ on the one hand, and ‘make’ on 
the other as being the same root. In the same way they regarded it as obvious 
that the word for ‘father ’, Lat. pater, etc., was derived from the root pö- ‘ to 
protect’. On the other hand these simple and obvious etymologies were 
universally rejected in the period of the neogrammarians. With the same 
unanimity they adopted an alternative etymology deriving these two words 
from the childish monosyllables pã and mā. .So far from improving on the 
previous theory this attempt at derivation was not only inferior to that which 
had preceded it, but essentially an impossibility. The suffix ter-/tr- is elsewhere 
universally used as a suffix of primary derivation forming agent nouns from 
verbal roots. There is no way in which such a suffix could be used as an 
extension to these childish monosyllables, nor was any attempt made to show 
how this could be done. 
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In the case of the word for ‘ mother’ one can see what the objection of the 
neogrammarians was. Sanskrit mā- ‘to make’ was considered to be the 
same root as mã- ‘to measure’, and this latter was undoubtedly derived 
from IE mé-. The separation of the three IE vowels which become d in Sanskrit 
was one of the main achievements of this period, and this seemed to exclude 
the etymology previously given for the word for ‘ mother’. Now we have seen 
that Skt. mā- ‘to make’ is different from mā- ‘to measure’, and that it is 
from IE mä-. This removes any phonetio objection to the derivation from 
Skt. and IE mã- of the IE word for ‘mother’. From the semantic point of 
view it was shown above that the Skt. root mã- is used in a number of contexts 
in the specifio meaning of forming, making or fashioning the embryo inside 
the womb. This being the case no objection remains to the derivation of 
Lat. mater, etc., from the LE root mā- ‘ to maze, fashion, form, create ’. 

There are two other forms which it is probably better to regard as primary 
derivatives of the root mä- rather than as secondary derivatives from the word 
for ' mother ', namely Greek pýrpa and Latin matriz. Thus Gk. wrrpa * womb’ 
meaning the place where the embryo is formed derives naturally from the 
root mé- ‘to make, form, fashion’, and there is no need to bring in the word 
for ‘ mother’ as a stage in its development. Lat. mätriz means both ‘ womb, 
matrix’ and ‘breeding animal (of cows, ewes, hens)’. The use of the final 
suffix here differs from the normal one, since it normally makes feminine nouns 
from agent nouns in -tör-, or feminine agent nouns where there is no masculine 
(nütriz), but here the word mater, from which mätriz is commonly supposed to 
be derived, is already feminine, making the formation somewhat anomalous. 
Feminine nouns in -1z are usually considered as enlargements of earlier 1-stems, 
in which case there would have been an intermediate stage *mätrt. Such a 
form could very well have been a primary derivative from the root mã- ‘to 
make, form, produce ’. 

In Vedic mythology the name Mätari$van- meant originally a divine 
personage connected with the origin of fire. Later it came to be a synonym of 
the god Agni himself, and in addition it became a name of the wind. He is 
frequently referred to in. connexion with the original production of fire, and 
not unnaturally the actual method used in producing fire, by firesticks, is 
mentioned in these passages. Interesting in this connexion is RV 3.29.11 
where the firestick is referred to as Agni’s mother: 

mätarisvä ydd dmimiia matdrt 

välasya sárgo abhavat sárimani 
* When Mätari$van had produced him in the mother (i.e. the firestick), there 
was a rush of wind in swift flow.’ The mention of wind here refers to the fact 
that when fire has been produced in a smouldering state in the firestick, it has 
to be blown on to produce a flame. This connexion with wind accounts for the 
later development by which mátaríévan- becomes a noun meaning ‘ wind’. 

Many suggestions have been made concerning the etymology of this name, 
but the most attractive is that proposed by W. B. Henning in JRAS, 1946, 13. 
According to this etymology the analysis is mdtaris-van- and *mdtaris- is to be 
understood as the fire-drill, usually known as aránt-, for which it would be an 
old term otherwise obsolete. The meaning ‘possessed of a fire-drill stick ’ 
would be a suitable explanation of the name, since his activities in this kind of 
process are frequently mentioned. Henning’s theory is based on an equation 
of this *mätart$- with Persian bddrts(a) ‘ a twirling-stick, the whirl of a spindle ’. 
The etymology assumes a change of initial m- to b- in the Persian word, ‘a 
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phenomenon for which there are many parallels. The original meaning would 
be that assumed for Sanskrit. 

This is very plausible, and it provides an appropriate meaning for this 
divine name, supported by the contexts in which it occurs, and backed by a 
good etymology. Since mã- ‘to make, produce ' is used in these contexts, and 
further, the derivative mätdr- is also so used as in the above passage, one 
would expect that *mätart$, if correctly deduced, would be derived from the 
same source, with the addition of a further suffix -i4. The original meaning 
would therefore be ‘ matrix’, later confined to the matrix or source of fire. 
On these lines I proposed earlier (Sanskrit language, 41) to connect this 
*mätart$- with Lat. matriz. There are some difficulties here since Lat. matrix 
has very likely developed in the way stated above, and furthermore, it has 
another meaning peculiar to Latin, ‘breeding animal’. Nevertheless the 
Sanskrit and Latin forms are remarkably similar, and it could be there has 
been some assimilation to a normal type of derivation in Latin. In any case, 
whether there is any special connexion between the Sanskrit and Latin words 
or not, the derivation of *mätari$- with two combined suffixes (*maà-tar-tá-) 
from the root mã- ‘to create, produce ’ remains valid if this interpretation of 
the divine name Mätarisvan- is correct. 

It has been proposed that another divine name Mdiali is a shortened 
form of Mätarisvan- (cf. M. Mayrhofer, EWA, 11, 618). This is impossible, 
since although this name only occurs once in the Rgveda (10.14.3) and twice in 
the Atharvaveda (8.9.5; 11.6.23) it is clear from the Rgveda passage that 
Matali is active in quite a different environment from Mätari$van. Whereas 
the latter exists primarily as the maker of fire, the former is connected mainly 
with the rites of the dead and with ideas of the future life. This divine personage 
early faded from memory, but the name remained in a modified form (Matalt-) 
and was applied to the charioteer of Indra. In Buddhist tradition, in Pali and 
BHSkt., it also appears as the name of a Yaksa. 

A derivation of this name from the root mā- ‘to form, fashion, produce, 
create ’ is possible. According to this hymn (10.14.8), the dead person is to be 
joined with a body, and it could be that the original function of Matali was to 
provide the departed with a new body created for them. Naturally, since so 
little is said about Mätali, one cannot be very definite about this, but the 
reference in AV 11.6.23 to an amftam ... bhesajdm would go well with such 
a function of Mätali. 

If this derivation is correct, then the suffixation of the stem is interesting. 
It is one of those masculine stems, mainly found in proper names, terminating 
in the suffix -4, and having no nominative -s, i.e. following the feminine devt- 
inflexion. Before this there is a suffixal element -tal-. This -tal- may be com- 
pared to the Hittite suffix making agent nouns, -tala$ (hamatallaš ‘singer’, 
eto., Kronasser, Etymologie der hethitischen Sprache, 172). Elsewhere this type 
of agent-noun suffix has been found only in Slavonic (OSlav. prejateli * friend ' 
eto.) so it is quite interesting to find this trace of it in Sanskrit. 

An IE root mägh- appears in Gk. unxavn, Dor. päxavd * machine, mechanical 
contrivance, engine of war ; device, subtle contrivance’; unyavnpa ‘ machine; 
contrivance, device’; umxavdoua ‘make by art, construct, build, prepare, 
make ready; devise, contrive’; píjyap, uíjyos ' means, expedient, remedy '. 
Here the meaning ‘ mechanical contrivance, machine’ seems to be primary, 
rather than ‘device, expedient’, and a meaning ‘make, construct, build’ 
would therefore seem to be the primary meaning of the root. If so this mägh- 
could be analysed as mä-gh-, i.e. mā- ‘to make’ with root-enlargement -gh. 
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The Greek words have been connected with Germanic and Slavonic words 
meaning ‘to be able’ (Goth. magan, etc.; OSlav. mogo, ete.). This connexion 
assumes ‘means, expedient’ as the primary meaning, but if, as is likely, the 
meaning ‘machine’ as something constructed is original it is not so easy to 
see how the meanings are connected. On the other hand the connexion with 
ma- ‘to make construct’, assuming a root-extension, is straightforward as 
regards the meaning. 

According to Gonda and his predecessors Sanskrit mã- meaning both ‘to 
measure ' and ‘to make’ is derived from IE mé-. Under this root it has been 
customary to place Gk. pfs ‘wisdom, skill, craft’ and its derivatives 
(e.g. Pokorny, JEW, 703). Naturally, therefore, Gonda (p. 181) quotes Greek 
pris in connexion with the etymology of ma@yd, and in particular, lays stress 
on the meaning of the Greek word which corresponds with remarkable closeness 
to that which he has established as the basic and original meaning of Skt. mäyd. 
In doing so he has provided the basis for a definitive etymology of the Sanskrit 
word. 

Not only has Gk. u£r« a meaning corresponding to that of Skt. mäyä, but 
also the compound zroAvpnris used of Odysseus corresponds exactly to that of 
purumäyd- applied in the Rgveda to Indra. The adjective unrideıs has the 
same meaning as Vedic máyávant-, maydvin-, máyín-, and the use of mäyd in 
connexion with the divine powers of the gods is paralleled by the epithet 
wnriera applied to Zeus, ‘ the all-wise, the one who contrives devices ’ (Gonda). 
The corresponding verbs in Greek are denominatives from piris : pnridw ‘ to 
plan devise’, unriopa: ‘id.’. The primary root mē- from which the noun 
pris is formed no longer exists in verbal use. It has been replaced on the one 
hand by the above-mentioned denominatives, and on the other hand by an 
extended root containing an enlargement -d, seen in pýðopa f to intend, plot, 
contrive, invent, undea (nt. pl.) ‘ counsels’ and pýorwp ‘ counsellor, adviser ’. 
All these have been discussed above, where it was proposed that all words 
meaning ‘ measure’ based on mé-, med- should be placed together in one entry 
in an IE etymological dictionary, and all forms based on mé-, méd-, med- 
‘to devise’ should constitute an independent unit. The root at the base of all 
these is IE mé- ‘ to devise skilfully ’, and it is from this root, now that Gonda 
has established its original meaning, that mäyd is clearly to be derived. 

The separation of IE mé- ‘to measure’ and mé- ‘to devise skilfully’ is 
based on their different meaning, since they are identical in form. On the 
other hand in the case of Skt. mã- ‘to make’ evidence has been given above 
to show that it is derived from an IE root má-, which makes it different in 
form as well as in meaning from both IE mē- ‘ to measure’ and mē- ‘ to devise 
skilfully ’. It might have been reasonable to assume a development of meaning 
from ‘ make’ to ‘ devise, contrive ’, but the evidence given above that Skt. mã- 
‘to make’ goes back to IE mā- completely excludes this possibility, since the 
connexion with Gk. pris, etc., derived from IE mé-, is rendered certain by the 
almost complete identity of meaning of Gk. wärs and Skt. mäyd in its original 
sense. Gonda in his article operated with one root with three different meanings, 
but there are three roots corresponding to she three meanings, and of these 
IE mé- ‘ to devise skilfully ’ is the source of the root of Skt. mäyd. 

This IE root mē- ‘to devise skilfully ’ does not seem to be represented in 
Skt. mã- as a verbal root, but the form durmäyü- ‘ evilly devising’ is a direct 
derivative from this root, and not a secondary derivative from the noun mäyd, 
and this would indicate its earlier existence. In Avestan the derivative mäyu- 
which means according to Batholomae ‘ geschickt, gewandt; findig’ shows 
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that this root had also existed in Iranian. There are three passages in the 
Rgveda where the root mā- is used in connexion with maydvin- and mäyin-, 
but it seems that in all cases the root in these passages is mä- ‘to create, 
produce’. These passages are : 


3.38.7 ni mayino mamire rüpám asmin 
* those having miraculous (creative) power created a form for him (lit. in him)’. 


1.159.4 té mäyino mamire suprácetaso 
jams sdyont mithund sdmokasä 


* Those having miraculous (creative) power and being very skilful created them 
(heaven and earth) as twin sisters coming from the same womb and dwelling 
together.’ 


9.83.3 mdydvino mamire asya maydya 
nrcáksasah pitdro gárbham á dadhuh 


‘Those possessing (creative) skill created through his (creative) skill; the 
pitrs of powerful vision implanted an embryo.’ Here the verb is used, as in 
the passages quoted above, in connexion with the production of a child. Since 
the verb in these three passages is quite clearly used in the sense of ‘ make, 
produce, create ’ it is to be assumed that the root mā- ‘ to contrive’, which is 
preserved in mãyá and durmágá-, no longer existed in verbal use at the time 
of the Rgveda. Once the two roots had acquired the same form, it was not 
possible for mã- ‘ to contrive ' to maintain a separate existence in view of their 
overlapping meaning in many contexts. 

If the word màyá were derived from the root mā- ‘to produce, create’, 
a meaning ‘ creation ' or ‘ that which is created ' might be expected to develop. 
On the other hand if, as argued above, it is separated from this root and con- 
nected with Gk. yijris, ete., such a meaning would not be expected to occur. 
As a general rule, in his extensive survey, Gonda does not give this meaning, 
but in connexion with a passage in the Svetävatara Upanisad (4.9-10) he 
proposes such a meaning. Thus he translates the sentence mäyäm tu prakrtim 
vidyan mäyinam iu mahesvaram as ‘ Know then that nature is creation and 
that the Great Lord is the wielder of maya, i.e. the creator’. This is contrary 
to the usual Vedantic conception and to the translation usually adopted. 
Hume, for instance, translates: ‘ Now, one should know that Nature is illusion, 
and that the Mighty Lord is the illusion maker.’ Gonda’s rendering depends 
on derivation of mäyd from the root mä- ‘to create’, and if this derivation is 
wrong it has no validity. There is no reason to believe that maya in this 
upanisadic passage has any other meaning than its common, later meaning of 
‘illusory appearance ’. 

It was proposed in JRAS, 1960, 96, that the Germanic words for ‘ make ’— 
OE mactan, OS makön, OHG mahhón—should be connected with IE mā- ‘ to 
make’ on the assumption of a root-extension -j, and that this form of root 
should also be seen in the Vedic word majmán- meaning ‘creative power’. 
This suggestion was associated with an unacceptable laryngeal analysis. The 
mag- which appears in Germanic mak- and Vedic majmdn- is to be regarded 
as the reduced grade of an original extension m4@-g- and it is the kind of reduced 
grade of root of which examples were given in The problem of shwa in Sanskrit, 
Section nz, e.g. Skt. vat- as opposed to the full grade in Lat. vätes, yat- ' to 
strive? as opposed to the full grade in Gk. [nrew, vag- in vagnü- ‘cry’ as 
opposed to Lat. vagire. Such forms arise naturally and commonly in those 
parts of the verbal inflexion where the root appears in its weak form, and in 
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nominal derivatives where similar reduction occurs. Such reduced forms of 
root may prevail to the exclusion of the original full grade of the root, as in 
Skt. vat-, yai-, ete., and in Germanic OE mactan, etc. 

The Germanic words have usually been connected with words in other IE 
languages meaning ' handle forcibly, press, knead, etc.’ Pokorny (IEW, 696) 
registers the following: OSlav. mazati ‘to anoint, smear’ (from original 
meaning ‘ rub in ointment forcibly? ); Gk. payfva pepayuén (perf. part. and 
aor. pass. inf. to udoow ‘ knead’), uayévs ‘ one who kneads', payis ‘a kneaded 
mass ’, udyetpos ‘ cook’, etc. ; Bret. meza ‘to knead’. All these form a coherent 
and uniform. entry, but in, view of the difference of meaning, the connexion of 
these with the Germanic words meaning ‘to make’ is naturally uncertain, 
while the above mentioned analysis provides a straightforward semantic con- 
nexion. The ablaut relationships of the words meaning ' to press, knead ’ are 
the same as above. Slavonic preserves the strong form of the root with original 
long vowel, and the reduced grade of the root appears in the Greek words. 

The information in Pokorny’s dictionary can now be significantly supple- 
mented from Indo-Iranian. This material was put together by H. W. Bailey 
in BSOAS, xxi, 3, 1958, 522-6. In Iranian he finds maz- in three meanings, 
(1) * to handle violently ’, (2) ‘ to make’, and (3) ‘ to smear’. Of these meanings 
the first and third obviously go together sirce the meaning ‘smear’ arises 
from the meaning ‘ rub in forcibly ' as in Slavonic. As regards maz- ‘to make’ 
Bailey compares the Germanic verbs, OS makön ete., but leaves open the 
question of the relationship of these words and of Ir. maz- with the verbs 
meaning ‘ to handle roughly’: ‘it may be a different word, or with specialized 
meaning the same mag- of Gk. udoow “ to knead ”.’ 

Examples of the root maz- in the sense of ‘handle roughly’ quoted by 
Bailey are Khot. vameys- ‘to massage’, mästaa- in garma-más(aa- ‘ oppressed 
by heat’, Ormuri maz- ‘to break’ intrans., with trans. in caus. form mizaw-, 
Yidgha-Munji maz- ‘to kill’. A corresponding root in Sanskrit is identified 
by Bailey in kharamajrd- and nirmaj-. The adjective kharamajrd- occurs in 
RV 10.106.7, in a hymn of notorious difficulty. Here the adjective khara- at 
the beginning of the compound brings out the meaning of the root and enables 
it to be identified with the Iranian root maz- ‘to handle violently’. Bailey 
translates ‘roughly violent’, but maj- may refer more precisely to the rough 
handling of the material by the Rbhus as artificers. 

As regards nirmaj- Bailey proposes a translation ‘nimble’ but this meaning 
does not derive easily from a radical meaning ‘ handle roughly, press, etc.’, 
nor does it do justice to the force of the prefix. If a root meaning ‘to press’ 
and a prefix meaning ' out" are combined in an expression referring to cows, 
the most natural meaning one would expect to result from it would be the act 
of milking. It is cows giving milk which the poet requires, and so a reference 
to this most important function of the cow would be expected. The most 
probable meaning therefore of the expression nirmajam . . . gdväm is ‘ of milch 
cows’. 

The root form maz- of Iranian and maj- of Sanskrit is the reduced grade of 
the original long vowel found in OSI. mazats, just as it is in Gk. payfrvas, etc. 
Possibly the original long vowel of the root is also preserved in some Iranian 
forms, e.g. in Khot. vameys- if the original base is *mdzaya-, and likewise in 
the past passive participle -mágíaa- of which the long vowel would be thus 
explained. 

The root maz- in the sense of ‘ make, build’ is of restricted occurrence in 
Iranian, the only instance given by Bailey being Suyni möz-, mizd- ‘ to erect, 
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build’. If the long vowel in so modern a form is to be relied on, this could 
point to a form of root with original long vowel. In spite of its slight attestation 
this verb is of considerable importance in view of its connexion with Germanic 
OS makön to make ’, ete., to which Bailey draws attention. Since it is unlikely 
that such a development of meaning from the verb meaning ‘ to press’ would 
occur independently in Germanic and Iranian, we can assume an IE ma§-/mag- 
in the sense of ‘to make’. As already stated above, such a form of root is best 
explained as an extension of mã- ‘ to make, produce ’, rather than a modification 
of meaning of mag-/mag- ‘ to press hard’. 

The word majmán- already shows signs of becoming obsolete in the Rgveda, 
since it is used only in the instrumental. According to Naighantuka 2.9 it 
means bala- ‘ force, strength, power ’, and so it is usually rendered by Säyana. 
On the other hand the Indo-Europeanists have usually connected it with 
IE mej- ‘ great’ taking it as an unaspirated form of the mah- which appears 
in mahd-, mahimán-, etc. This theory was later fortified by an explanation on 
laryngeal lines (cf. The Sanskrit language, 194f.). The objection to this 
interpretation is that a study of the word in its contexts does not appear to 
confirm this meaning. ‘Greatness’ in the Veda is mahimdn- and there is no 
evidence to show that majmdn- is another form of this word rather than a 
different word altogether. Taking it as a different word we now have the 
option of deriving it with Bailey from maj- ‘to handle violently ’, assuming 
the traditional meaning of ‘ bala-, force ’, or as briefly suggested as an alternative 
in JRAS, 1960, 96, of connecting it with the Germanic verbs meaning ‘to 
make’, on the assumption that these represented a separate root. 

A survey of the passages in which majmdnä (instr. sg.) occurs conveys a 
definite impression that this word is used in much the same sense as mäya 
discussed above. That is to say the meaning would seem to be ‘ skill, ability, 
power to achieve or produce things, creative capacity °’, rather than ‘force’. 
The meaning ‘ creative power’ appears clearly in 7.85.5: 


indravarund ydd imäns cakráthur 

vised jatant bhüvanasya majmánā 
‘O Indra and Varuna, when you made all the beings of the world through 
your creative power.’ 


In 1.84.6 the word denotes skill in managing a chariot and horses : 

nákss judd rathitaro hart ydd indra ydchase 

nakig jvänu majmánà nakth sváśva änase 
* No one is a better charioteer than you, when, O Indra, you take in hand your 
bay horses; no one approaches you in skill, no good horseman has equalled 

ou. 

In 6.18.7 it is by majmän-, miraculous power, that a god does not die, but 
outlives the generations of men: 

sá majmánà jdnima mänusänäm 

dmartyena nammati prá sarsre 
‘He, through his miraculous power, with his immortal name outlives the 
generations of men.’ 

In 1.143.2 the meaning of the term is illuminated by its use along with 
krátu- : 


asyd krátvá samidhandsya majmdnä 
prá dyavä Socth prihivt arocayat 
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‘ Through the craft and skill of him who was kindled his glow caused to be 
illuminated heaven and earth.’ The term is also used parallel with kratvā in 
1.141.6 and 8.77.4 (also with $dvasa and damsdnä). In 10.29.6 it appears 
parallel with kdvyéna. 

Thus it is possible to define within fairly narrow limits the meaning of 
majmdn- in the Rgveda, and to establish that it corresponds closely to that of 
mayd. On the basis of this meaning it is possible to decide which of the two 
roots maj- is involved in this word. This must be maj- ‘to make’, not maj- 
‘to press hard’. The development of meaning is from ‘ make, construct’ to 
‘devise, contrive’, whence the derivative has the meaning ‘power of con- 
trivance, skill, craft, inventiveness etc.’. In view of this development it may 
be argued that mäyd should in the same way be derived from the root ma- 
“to make, produce, create’ as was done by Gonda. If that is done, however, 
it will be necessary to exclude from the etymology of mayd, Gk. uiris, ete., on 
account of the difference of the vowel of the original roots. In view of the 
remarkable correspondence of meaning between mäyd and Gk. würıs, ete., this 
seemed undesirable, and consequently the connexion with Gk. piris was 
preferred, which excludes derivation from mā- ‘to make, create, produce ’. 

In the Atharvaveda there occurs a locative singular majmáns, but it is used 
in a context which implies a different meaning from the above: 13.1.14 vocéyam 
te ndbhim bhüvanasyadhs majmdnt. The translation of Whitney-Lanman, ‘ upon 
the range of existence ’, makes little sense. Something like ' on the surface of 
the earth ' is required by the context. The required meaning can be got if we 
derive majmán- in this passage from maj- ‘to press’ rather than from maj- 
‘to make’. In that case majmán- is something that is pressed solid, i.e. the 
solid earth, as opposed to the rest of the universe, so we may translate ' on the 
Bolid base of the universe (i.e. on the earth) '. 

In Edgerton's Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, a term mäsfa- or 
mastaka- is registered with the meaning ' construction, product, contrivance, 
ingenious device". The word is commonly used in conjunction with yantra 
‘machine’. There is no difficulty in recognizing here a past participial form of 
the root mäj-/maj- ‘to make, construct’ with which we have been dealing. 
The form would appear to be based on the unreduced form of the root, although 
there may be some doubt on account of the manuscript variant magta(ka-). 
In form it corresponds exactly to Khot. -mäsfae- quoted above, but the meaning 
is totally different. The difference of meaning is explicable by the fact that we 
are dealing with two different roots, mäj- ‘to make, construct ', and máj- ‘ to 
press ’. 


THE FIFTH DALAI LAMA’S DECREE APPOINTING 
SANGS-RGYAS RGYA-MTSHO AS REGENT 


By H. E. RICHARDSON 
(PLATES I-II) 


In 1679 the Fifth Dalai Lama issued a decree appointing Sangs-rgyas rgya- 
mtsho to conduct the administration of secular affairs on his behalf in the post 
usually known as that of regent. The decree, sealed with the imprint of the 
Dalai Lama’s hands, is inscribed in the Potala on a wall opposite the steep 
triple stair leading down to the great eastern courtyard called Bde-yangs-shar. 
It is referred to in the third volume of the autobiography of the Dalai Lama 
(Du-ku-la 11, fol. 128a) and in the Vaidurya ser-po composed by Sangs-rgyas 
tgya-mtsho in 1698 (VSP, p. 360); but the complete text does not appear to 
have been published in any Tibetan or western work. The copy transcribed 
below is derived mainly from a photograph kindly given me by Ernst Krause 
who accompanied Dr. Ernst Schaefer to Lhasa in 1939. Ás can be seen in the 
reproduction in plate I the last two lines are obscured by a wooden frame 
protecting the Dalai Lama's hand-prints and for that passage I am indebted to 
the Tibetan scholar and author, Tsipon W. D. Shakabpa. 

The edict is in 24 lines the first five of which are devoted to the title conferred 
on the Dalai Lama by the Emperor K'ang-hsi in 1653. The first line is in 
Sanskrit in an ornamental form of Devanägari differing from the Lan-tsha as 
illustrated by Csoma de Körös in his grammar of the Tibetan language and 
Sarat Chandra Das in JASB (1888) only in the absence of the points at the feet 
of the letters; it most nearly resembles the so-called Sha-chen letters in Plate V 
of Das's article. The second line is the identical text in the Wa-rtu script ; the 
third is a transcription of the same into Tibetan characters as follows : 


3939 || u Ha re na su re ndra sha kra syd gà me na pa shist ma sya de ba stha na 
it shu bha su kha tà t$ shtha sya bu ddhà dzñā ga ma ga ga nā dhwa sya dza ta 
ga ma na sa rba sha sa nt ka ba bha da ksha ra ba dera dha ra sa mu dra tà gu 
ră ba bhi she fitsa syd khyà ta: 

The syllables sya, stha etc. above are written with a subscribed a-bo; na, 
sh etc. represent the reversed letters. The text, in which there are some apparent 
errors, may be reconstructed as: 

WY || uttarena surendrasakrasya dgamena pascimasya devasthänätisubhasukhatä- 
dhisthasya buddhajfiagama gaganädhvasya jatagamanasarvasasanathibhava- 
akgaravajradharasamudratagurav abhisecanasyäkhyätam 

The fourth line transeribes the Chinese original of the title into Tibetan. 
The words are spaced out widely to fill the whole line beneath the one above: 
Y | chen khra’o hong de'i khré wus zithen tazhan tst tse’s pho bro wu’i then 
cha bti krou ys thung de phys kying gang desi khe’t brang a tsi yin || 
This represents: ch4ng ch‘ao hong t$ cht ling hsi tien ta shan tzu tsai fo 
so ling tien hsia sħih chiao p'utung tachi chin kang talatlama chi yen 

The fifth line is the Tibetan translation of the above: 
x| *gong ma hong de'i lung gis zhes nub kys Iha gnas ches dge ba bde bar gnas 
pa’s sanga rgyas bka lung gnam ’og gt skye "gro thams cad bstan pa geig tu gyur pa 
’gyur med rdo rje "chang rgya misho’s bla mar dbang bskur ba’s gtam | 
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The edict proper begins in the sixth line: 


dzambu brikshas mngon par mtshan pa’s nor 'dzin gyi gzhir "khod pai nyi ’og 
gè skye rgu spys dang bye brag gdan sa chen po ser 'bras dge gsum (T) gam du 
"khod pa'i rnam par rgyal ba’s phan bde legs bshad gling pa sogs ris med kyi 
khrims ldan ’dus pa’i sde gsang sngags chang ba g.yung drung bon sogs Iha sder 
gtogs so cog dang sog po tsho chen bzhs bow o rod tsho pa bzhs misho khri shor 
rgyal mo’s gram du gnas pa't rgyal po rgyal rigs ju nang thæsji dpon che 
chung tha bu nang ja’s sang ms (8) bzang sde dmangs dang bcas pa skor 
gsum rubzhi sgang drug ces bod chen po's rgyal khams su 'khod pa’s dpon chen 
dpon skya rdzong sdod nangrnam rta drung gnyer kha las ’dzin sogs mdor na 
mchog dman bar ma miha’ dag la springs pa tshe ring gnam gyi she mong gts 
yangs pa'i sa kun la dbang bsgyur ba bstan ’dzin chos kys rgyal po's lhag bsam 
dang snying stobs bisan po's (9) mthus *rgyal dbang tsong kha pa chen po'i 
bstan pa bla nas blar 'degs par mdzad skabs chu rta pho brang chen po beam 
‘grub rises gtsos pa’s mnga’ bangs dang rgyal po nyid kys rigs brgyud dang beas 
pa miha’ dag gtan pa med pa's mchod sbyin du sbyor ‘jags mdzad pa’i tshe chos 
srid nyts dzin nged rang nas ma lcogs pas ’jig rien srid skyong gs 'khur len sde 
pa bsod (10) nams rab brian gyis mdzad pa’s rjes su gdung geig pa’s ms ngo rdzogs 
par brien sde pa 'phrin las rgya mtsho sogs khur len rim par bkod cing grong smad 
pa sangs rgyas rgya misho 'ds pa sa skyong "phrin las rgya mtsho’s rus tsha yin 
par ma zad gter gsar rgya can sogs lung bstan 'ga! zhig tu bod kyt rje bor "os pa 
lung gts zin pa nas shing yos la "khur (11) len byed dgos tshul rgyu mishan mtha’ 
gsed nan chags byas kyang zhu nan ches pas ’khrol cha byed dgos shar gzhan mas 
'os tho mang ba ha cang gt briag par ma babs shing gra tshang gnyer pa blo 
bzang sbyin pa sangs rgyam pa'i ’og gi brtag pa ngo dkar ba yod gshis rgyu mishan 
amos par shes’dod ni med bka gyen ldog mi nus ‘on kyang briag (12) pa bskyar 
nas brling cha dgos tshul byung ba lo gsum gyi bar "tshubs cha med cing bzang bas 
slar bgegs zhi na mu mthud byed long yong rises kys lo grangs kyi brda’ "grems dang 
beas khr$ bkod pa rang ’dod chung zhing bstan srid lar vgya'$ sar ‘khur bsam 
che ba dang khyad par "ds gæi ngag bkod las cung zad kyang mi g.yo ba sogs 
thams cad mkhyen pa dge (13) 'dun rgya mishos nye gnas gsung rab par gnang ba’; 
tshigs bead kyi brjod don dang mtshungs par mu mthud thub la re byung ba sde 
pa rang yang lo grangs thengs nas ’tshubs dra "byung nyen gyis nan zhus che 
zhing briag pa lan gnyts gsum bskyar ba dang tshangs pa dung thod can la dri 
ba zhus pa sogs kyang mtshungs pa nas gsar bod kyi sgo dod par gzhan pa ’os 
dkon zhing sngar gyt briag (14) pa lung bstan sogs gang sa nas grong smad pa 
sangs rgyam pa rang la nan tan du lab par yal yol sogs thabs sna tshogs las dang 
len zhig mi ’dug rung dung dkar dang chu srin gyi dpe bzhin dgongs pa gtan nas 
ma ' khrol phyin phyis skor blo sna "gyur bai chos la dung sems che ba zhig yod 
kyang sde srid 'd$ gas mu mthud gnang na smos ma dgos de (15) min khri 'don 
zhig grub pa’i sgo ma dod gong la zhus na ms dmangs kyang rnam rtog gi "char 
sgo sna tshogs byung dvogs kyss de lam du lus pa yin da cha bsnyen rdzogs zhig 
byas pa’s lo gnyts kyi bar bka’ ma bcag par zhus de nas khur yang byas chog pa 
dgos tshul zer ba dngos gzhs rab tu byung na legs pa’t char "dug rung thams cad 
mkhyen pa dge 'dun rgya mtsho (16) yan bka’ ‚Roms kyi rnam thar kho na thur 
bzhes la dper ma mishon dga’ ldan pho brang lugs gnyis kys mnga’ thang je " phel 
gyi 'og zug pa's phyag mdzod rgya seng gnyis nas bzung da lta phan sde pa blo 
bzang sbyin pa tsam ma gtogs tshangs spyod la mas pa ma byung zhing lhag par 
dpal phag mo grub pa dang sde srid gtsang pa’s stobs ’byor las brgal ba shar 
(17) dar rtse mdo yan gyt bdag por gyur pa’i dmag dang khrims sogs drag po'i 
risub spyod kyang sna tshogs dgos par tshangs spyod geig pos rab byung du ’gro 
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ba'ang dka’ zhing bsam pa’s 'gyur khyad drag zhan kun la gtan mi chags pa zhig 
yong gehts da lta's blo ds gar sdod pa'i nges pa kyang med lhag tu dge 'dun dang 
ngang pa khyus "tsho dgos par gnas grogs sogs gang sa nas (18) lhus thing dka 
bar ma zad sde dpon chen po's rigs la blon brgyud sogs drung ’khor drag pa rnams 
*khor ba dong sprugs lia bu’s blo sna bstung pa rten ‘brel la yang mi legs bla 
brang du bdag mo bsten pas mishon sger gzhung mnyam beres gzhan blor ms chud 
pa nt ga la byed de phyin sger gehis kys 'dein skyong kyang blos ma bor ba byas 
na phugs yul gzhung gt zhabs tog tu (19) 'gyur ba rgya le sku mdun rin po che’i 
dpe dang bcas mol ba liar yid "jog byed rgyu yin cing go sa dts bod kyi sde dpon 
gehan dang mi 'dra ba’s rgya bod hor gsum tshang ma’s sne len stabs brel ba rgyun 
mi chad lta bwi khag sbyong che bar la lar nyams 'char rtsed mo'i gu sangs kyi 
gehung las la "thus shor dang mi rnams yis kyang "phya gleng sna tshogs yong 
‘dug pa da cha (20) nyams len gys snying po 'ds ga’s ngag bkod la dang len ngos 
tshul 'chos bag ldan gys par bkab med pa's kho rang gt blo mthun dang nya stong 
brgyad gsum la yan lag brgyad pa’s khrims len pam dge sbyor zol sdod gu sangs 
lta bu gang byed kyang zla rer nyin gsum res las kar le shor mi yong bas 'khrol cha 
byas shing lo grangs ma dgos zer ba de bzhin byas tshe tshang ma khag bsun 
dang (21) gzhung rang 'gros sgo che ba las ms 'dug gshis nam lcogs bar ‘khur 
len byed rgyun bar phyag mdzod bsko bzhag bgyis pa 'di ga nas mt chos kyi khur 
len ma lcogs pa's bgo tshabs yin gshis ‘di pas gang byas * nged rang nas byas pa 
dang kiyat mar pa s "then "khyer gys gleng brjod med par kun gyis bkod pa g.yo 
med dang * nged dang sde pa'$ sel "jug sogs byas tshe gehung don lar rgyar (22) 
’chugs tehabs che bas bden med brdzun bsgrigs kyi g.yo "phrul byas chog rgyu min 
na tshod sogs nas ms lcogs pa's "khur len ’jog pa shar tshe nam yin la behag pa^ 
zur pa spys 'gre bzhin nyed lugs blo dang sbyar chog rgyu yin pa sogs tshig don 
rnams la skya ser drag zhan sus kyang tshul bzhin bsgrubs par rjes "dein 
dang log par ‘khu bar tshar gcod (23) pas mishon pa’s legs nyes kyt bstangs ’dzin 
"dod khams kyi dbang phyug dmag zor rgyal mo dang chos skyong beg tse leam dral 
sogs bstan srung rnams kyts "phrin las rnam bzht bsgrub pa'i groge dang g.yel ba 
med pa mdzad du gsol "phags pa'i yul du stddartha ‘phyogs ’dir don grub tu 
grags shing “jam dbyangs * gong ma'i rgyal khab tu gyi ys zhes pa dbang thang 
dang bstun pa sa mo lug gi lo (24) hor zla Inga pa's dkar cha'$ rgyal ba gnyts pa'i 
tshes la ade bzhřś sgo "phar rnam par phye ba pho brang chen po po ta la nas 
bris pa ja yan tu || 


TRANSLATION OF THE TIBETAN TEXT 


By order of the Emperor Hong-de the following title t was bestowed on me: 
‘The Buddha dwelling in the great goodness and happiness of the Western 
Heaven whose injunctions have become the sole doctrine of all creatures under 
Heaven, the holder of the immutable rdo-rje, the Ocean-wide.’ 


1 On his visit to the Chinese court at Peking in 1653 the Dalaı Lama was given a golden 
letter conferring a title on him and a gold seal ingoribed with the same title in Chinese, Mongolian 
and Tibetan (Du-ku-la x, fol. 209a). ire Chinese version is rendered by Ahmad (p. 185) as 15 The 
Great Good Self-existent Buddha of the Western Heaven, he who rules over the Buddhist faith 
ın the Empire, the all-pervading Vajradhara Dalai Lama’. The Dalai Lama did not approve 
of the Tibetan translation made originally by a Mongolian lama and had it done agam by a 
learned Chinese ( Du-ku-la, loo. cit.); but there remain differences in the Sansknit an Tibetan 
version from the Chinese original; they have no equivalent for ‘ gelf-existent ’, an epithet used 
also in titles bestowed much earlier by Emperors of the Yuan and Ming dynasties on Karma- 
lamas where it appears as rang-byon. The use of glam (Sk. akhyatam) ‘word’, * account’, for 
‘title’ is unusual; las-ka is found in the Dalai Lama’s rnam-thar with that meaning and also 
ın Karma- “pa mam-thars ; in other instances mtshan is used. The Tibetan transcription of the 
Chinese de'i khe’s brang zi in line 5 meaning ‘ Dalai Lama’ 18 inexplicable. 
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To all creatures in general beneath the sun who live on the surface of the 
wealth-bearing earth clearly distinguished by the wish-granting tree and in 
particular to the three great seats of Se-ra, ‘ Bras-spungs and Dge-ldan, to 
those of the neighbouring Rnam-par rgyal-ba‘i Phan-bde legs-bshad-gling * 
and to the whole congregation of religious establishments which keep the 
monastic rule of non-attachment, to the masters of mysticism, to the Bon of 
the Swastika, and to whomsoever is dependent on a religious community ; also 
to the forty great tribes of the Mongols, the four tribes of the Oirats, the king 
who lives by the shores of lake Khri-shor rgyal-mo,? to the royal clan, the Ju- 
nang, Tha'i-ji, officers great and small, the Tha-bu-nang, Jai-sang and nobles, 
together with the communities of common folk, to the great officers of the king- 
dom of Great Tibet * known as the three Skor, the four Ru and the six Sgang ; 
to the lay officials, governors of districts, household officers, couriers, and to 
those who hold any kind of responsible post; in short, to everyone high, low, 
and middling, it is proclaimed : 

By virtue of the high purpose and strong determination of Bstan-'dzin 
Chos-rgyal,* who by the grace of eternal heaven € rules over all the wide earth, 
the doctrine of Rgyal-ba Tsong-kha-pa was raised from height to height. At 
that time, in the water-horse year, when all people, especially the subjects of 
the palace of Bsam-’grub-rtse and also the king's own lineage, were set under 
me by a religious offering of selfless generosity, since I was unable by myself 
to undertake the government in both the religious and the temporal sphere, 
after the Sde-pa Bsod-nams rab-brtan had carried out the task of regent for 
secular affairs as all members of his family had died I appointed Sde-pa ’Phrin- 
las rgya-mtsho and others in succession to bear that responsibility. Now, as this 
Grong-smad-pa Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho is not only the nephew of the Sde-pa 
"phrin-las rgya-mtsho but in several prophecies, such as the recently discovered 
Rgya-can,? is marked out by predictions as being fit to rule over Tibet, in the 
wood-hare year the reasons why he ought to accept that responsibility were 
urged upon him in detail. But because of his earnest pleading I had to excuse 
him. Consequently, without holding a test of the many other suitable persons, 


? Rnam-par rgyal-ba’ı phan-bde legs-bshad-gling, popularly known as the Rnam-rgyal 
gia-tehang, in the western wing of the Potala, was a in 1583 by the Third Dalai Lama 
Bsod-nams rgya-mtsho (VSP, p. 107) and an image was established there as an intention for the 
long life of Alten Khan who had already been in communication with the Dalai Lama although 
their meeting in Mongolia did not take place until nme years later. In 1574 ıt was taken over by 
the Rnying-ma-pa sect A ad E Sc . 61) but was presumably restored to Dge-lugs-pa oontrol by 
the Fifth Dalai Lama after en he visited the Dmar-po-ri m 1645 to conduct the foun- 
dation ceremony of his new paren of Potala he was met by the monks of Phan-bde legs-bshad- 
gling. Their monastery, enlarged and beautifled, was embodied in the huge new complex of the 
Potala building which Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho completed in 1695. Its monks were expected to 
be of good family. Their duties were solely concerned with ritual and they had to be trained in 
‚Rnying-ma-pa ceremonial as well as that of the Dye-Iugs-pa. 

® Khri-shor rgyal-mo: the Kokonor lake. 

* Great Tibet: a term disoussed at some length by the author of 'Dzam-gling rgyas-bshad 
(Wylie, p. 64) here & appoara to cover all of Tibet comprising the three skor of Mnga-ris (west 
Tibet), the four ru of Dbus and Gtsang, and the six sgang of Mdo-khams (east Tibet). In the 
same context VSP (p. 308) distinguishes between Bod and Bod Chen-po. 

* Betan-’dzin Chos-kyi rgyal-po: the title awarded to Gusri Khan in 1638 (pp. 336f.). 

* Tshe-ring gnam-gyi she-mong; a non-Buddhist phrase describing the divine source of the 
authority of the Mongol Khans from the Yuan dynasty on 

mn. There are many references to the prophetio work Rgya-can or Gsang Rgya-can 
in V8 P—e.g. pp. 310, 311, 352, and in the later volumes of the biography of the Fifth Dalai 
Lama which were com: by Bange-rgyas rgya-mtsho. It seems to bes gter-ma discovered by 
the Dalai Lama himself (VSP, p. 362). 
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since the Gra-tshang Gnyer-pa ® Blo-bzang sbyin-pa had been shown to be the 
favoured candidate after Sangs-rgyam-pa (Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho) the eircum- 
stances were explained to him. Although he was unwilling to accept he was not 
able to resist my order. Nevertheless, on a repetition of the test by lot the result 
was that the choice must be confirmed. He was then appointed on the express 
agreement that if everything went well for three years without disturbance and 
if then all obstacles had subsided and it was likely this would continue, that 
would be the term of his office. Since he is without personal ambition and his 
foremost care was to bring about the advancement of the religious government ; 
and especially because he has not departed in the least from my instructions 
I had hoped, just as the all-knowing Dge-'dun rgya-mtsho expressed it in his 
verses for his disciple Gsung-rab-pa,® that he might be able to continue. But 
the Sde-pa himself pressingly asked to be excused on account of the risk that 
there might be some confusion if his term of office were to be extended. So 
when the occasion arose for making a new appointment in accordance with 
several repetitions of the test by lot and after consulting Tshangs-pa of the 
White Conch-shell Headdress,1° since there were so few others suitable, the 
matter was put forcefully to Sangs-rgyam-pa in every way, on the grounds of 
the former tests by lot and the predictions and so on. Although for all sorts of 
hesitations and arguments he was unwilling to accept, he said that as I, following 
the example of the white conch and the sea monster !! would by no means 
excuse him, even though on account of the uncertainties of the future he was 
one who is greatly devoted to religion, if the present Sde-srid were able to carry 
on,!? it would not be necessary to say anything but since that is not so, in case 
he were to ask to be excused before there had been an opportunity to conclude 
a new appointment all sorts of doubts might occur to the people at large and 
the matter might fall by the way, so now he requests that without disobeying 
my orders he may keep his religious vows for two years and in that way he may 
be allowed to undertake the task. Although to enter religious orders is cer- 
tainly a source of excellence, of those ministers who progressively increased the 
power of the Dga’-Idan Pho-brang in its two spheres, from the two Phyag-mdzod 
Rgya and Seng 13 down to the present time, none except for the Sde-pa Blo- 
bzang sbyin-pa has followed the example of fully dedicated acceptance of the 


* Gra-tehang gnyer-pa. According to Petech (p. 379) he belonged to 'Phyongs-rgyas Gzrms- 
khang (’Phyongs-rgyas was the Dalai Lama’s birthplace) and was steward of the Rnam-rgyal 
tshang. 
uet Gsung-rab-pa died in 1565 (VSP, p. 107). I cannot identify the allusion. 

1° Tehangs-pa of the White Conch-ahell Headdress was the nune deity inspirıng the 
oracle-priest of La-mo, a small anoient monastery near Dga'l (Nebesky, pp. 97-8, 153) 
The oracle was frequently consulted down to the eighteenth century but appears to have lost 
importanoe later. There is a story that the medium became disturbed by the dangerous spirit 
of Mkhan-po Dpal-Idan don-grub whose eventful career from 1860 to 1871 ended in suicide near 
La-mo (S x. 185-9). 

11 The allegory of the conch shell and the sea monster is explained in Du-ku-la 11, fol. 126a. 
The oonch tamed the sea monster by feeding it with milk, the moral being that one should repay 
kindness by doing what is asked. 

11] would like to take this as referring to the Dalai Lama himself who frequently desoribes 
himself as 'di ga and who seems to avoid calling his regente sde-srid (see pp. 336 f.). In that oase 
the translation would be ‘ if I were to carry on the administration’; but Tibetan helpers prefer 
the more obvious explanation as a reference to the regent Blo-bzang sbyin-pa. The use of sde- 
srid may be due to the attribution of the statement to Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho. 

12 Rgya and Seng were treasurers of the Third Dalai Lama at the time of his death. Rgya 
is the Rgya-le Sku-mdun Rin-po-che of line 19 and is called Rgya-le Chos-mdzad in VSP (p. 
109). , who appears to have been the more important personage, is the Phyag-mdzod chen- 
po ‘pat an a-mtsho, known as Sengge (VSP, pp. 110, 193) or as Rgya-sang gi Sengge 
(VSP, p. 195). He was one of those who went to Mongolia to recognize the Fourth Dalai Lama. 
The example of Rgya and Seng had been quoted earlier when the post of regent was offered to 
Sangs-rgyas rgya-mteho in 1661 (see p. 23). 
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Bka'-gdams-pa way of deliverance, shown by the all-knowing Dge-'dun rgya- 
mtsho and his predecessors, and has maintained a life of celibate purity. 
Especially, since it has been necessary to perform many kinds of severe and 
strict administrative acts of justice and warfare in bringing under control a 
kingdom extending in the east as far as Dar-rtse-mdo 1 and exceeding in wealth 
those of the Phag-mo-grub-pa !5 and the Gtsang-pa Sde-srid, it was difficult 
for them to enter monastic orders and keep solely to a celibate life. The change- 
able nature of their minds causes impermance in high and low alike so that there 
is no certainty that they will continue in their present opinions. Furthermore, as 
monks and geese have to live in flocks not only is it difficult to be discriminating 
about one’s place of residence and one’s friends; but also the body of ministers 
in the highest administrative rank restrict their outlook to the world of transient 
appearances in the same way as the lay nobility, which is unpropitious for their 
future. Of course he would not set the example of keeping a mistress in the 
Bla-brang,!* confusing private with public behaviour and paying no heed to the 
opinion of others. But apart from that, without giving up care for the main- 
tenance of his private estates he will give the fullest attention to his activity 
in the service of the government according to example of Rgya-le Sku-mdun 
Rin-po-che already mentioned. In this office, when he is carrying out an in- 
creasingly heavy task unlike that of former governors of Tibet such as the never- 
ending business of the hospitable reception of guests from China, Tibet and 
Mongolia, some people may get the idea that the relaxation of such entertain- 
ments is detrimental to his official duties, and men may criticize him in different 
ways. But now the essence of his practice is his acceptance of my instructions 
and his opinions are agreeable as those of one whose good qualities are not to 
be concealed. And whatever he may do by way of relaxation whether by 
observing the rule of the Eightfold Path !9 or in the form of religious exercises, 
that shall not exceed three days in each month. While granting that amount 
of leave I have said it is unnecessary to fix a term of office for in that way 
trouble would be avoided on each occasion and government expenditure would 
be saved. So I have appointed him Phyag-mdzod !? for so long as he can bear 
the responsibility. Since he will be acting as my representative for the secular 
administration which I am unable to undertake, everyone shall accept orders 
without hesitation and without any suggestion of disagreement that whatever 
is done by him shall be the same as if it were done by me. And it shall not be 
allowed to anyone, by causing dissension besween myself and the Sde-pa, to 
injure the interests of the government and maliciously to concoct unfounded 
falsehoods. If it should happen that on account of old age and the like he can- 
not continue to bear the burden imposed on him, following the practice of those 
who have formerly retired because of old age he shall be allowed to act in accor- 
dance with his wishes. 

Praying that Dmag-zor rgyal-mo 1° who has power over the world of de- 


14 Dar-rtse-mdo: Tachienlu. 

15 Phag-mo-grub-pa: either a soribal error or an idiosyncratic variant for Phag-mo-gru-pa. 

1¢ The reference is to Blo-bzang mthu-stobs (see pp. oo f.). The bla-brang, par excellence, 
18 ees of buildings surrounding the Jo-khang but here it may simply refer to a monk’s 
househo 

17 The appointment specifically as Phyag-mdzod is mentioned also in vol. rv of the Dalai 
Lama's rnam-thar, fol. 210, where Sangs-rgyas rgya-mteho writes wged phyag mdzod erid kyi 
dein du bsko bzhag gnang ba. Elsewhere he is described as Sde-pa or Sa-skyong. 

18 Nya stong brgyad gsum: the day of the full moon and the eighth and fifteenth of the month, 
particularly reserved. for religious duties. 

1? Dmag-zor rgyal-mo: a form of Dpal-Idan Lha-mo, one of the principal guardian deities 
of the Dge-lugs-pa, especially honoured in the Jo-khang of Lhasa. 
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sires, the Chos-skyong Beg-tse lcam-dral ®° and other guardians of the faith may 
continually give the assistance of the four orders of ritual *! by protecting all 
those, monk or lay, high or low, who duly carry out the terms of this edict 
and by cutting off completely those who entertain evil designs against it, 
dealing with them for good or ill according to their deserts. Written on the 
Rgyal-ba gnyis-pa** day of the bright half of the fifth Hor month of the earth- 
female-sheep year according to the dbang-thang *? and which is known in the 
sacred land of India as Siddhartha, in this country as Don-grub, and in the 
kingdom of the Emperor 'Jam-dbyangs as Gi Yi,** at the great palace of Potala 
which fully opens the gateway to the four kinds of attainment.?5 Jayantu. 


Some comment on the office of regent and on Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtaho's 
predecessors may help to put the decree into its historical setting and explain 
several of the allusions in it. 

The first regent of the Dge-lugs-pa regime was Bsod-nams rab-brtan also 
known as Bsod-nams Chos-’phel. The vital part he played in the triumph of 
his sect has been largely overlooked by western writers but something of it 
can be read in Tibet, a politcal history by W. D. Shakabpa (hereafter abbre- 
viated as 81) and in his later and more detailed work on the same subject 
in Tibetan (S rr). The re'u-mig in the Dpag-bsam ljon-bzang of Sum-pa Mkhan-po 
shows that Bsod-nams Chos-’phel or rab-brtan was born in 1595. I can find 
no reference to his birthplace or parentage except that 8 rr describes him as 
Bod-pa—Tibetan. He became the principal attendant of the Fourth Dalai 
Lama, Yon-tan rgya-mtsho (S ı, 101) which must have been at an early age 
for he was only 21 when the Dalai Lama died in 1616. At that time Bsod- 
nams rab-brtan was described as mdzod-pa, treasurer (VSP, p. 113). He had 
some responsibility for initiating the search which led in 1619 to the recognition 
of Ngag-dbang blo-bzang rgya-mtsho as the Fifth Dalai Lama (S 1, 101). In 
1620, in face of active hostility from the Gtsang Sde-arid who was then the ruling 
power in Tibet, he fled to Mongolia returning in 1621 to live in the Dga-ldan 
pho-brang, since 1516 the residence of the Dalai Lamas at ’Bras-spungs. At 
that time he was generally referred to as the Zhal-ngo of Dga’-Idan pho-brang. 
In 1634 when the Gtsang ruler sought to stir up trouble for the Dalai Lama’s 
followers in Mongolia Bsod-nams rab-brtan went there to enlist the support of 
the Qogot leader Gusri Khan who favoured the Dge-lugs-pa. Having received 
encouragement from the Khan he returned to Tibet where, according to the 
Annals of Kokonor by Sum-pa Mkhan-po (fol. 4b), he and his companions, in 
an act of duplicity, joined the court of the Gtsang ruler and from there continued 
their efforts for the Dge-lugs-pa cause by secretly soliciting the help of lamas 
and nobles of Central Tibet. In 1638 Gusri Khan, having defeated the enemies 
of the Dge-lugs-pa in eastern Tibet, came to Lhasa ostensibly on pilgrimage. 
He was received by the Dalai Lama and honoured with the title of Bstan-dzin 
Chos-kys rgyal-po. At the same time Bsod-nams rab-brtan was given the rank 


= cam-dral, or loam aring, is a btsan deity acting as a flerce defender of the Buddhist 
faith (7 a > 595, and Nebeeky, pp. 88 -03 eto.). Shakabpa, on whose copy I rely for this 
passage, writes Sbeg- rtse but as that form does not appear elsewhere I have changed it to the 
usual orthography. 

1. ’Phrin-las rnam bzhi: Zhi rgyas dbang drag gi "phrin las (Das Dictionary, 864). 

** Royal-ba gnyis-pa is the eighth day of the month. The reference in Du-ku-la ur, fola. 127, 
128 to the twentieth day of the fifth month presumably gives the date in which the decree was 
inscribed on the wall of the Potala. 

33 dbang-ihang: the element attribute of a year in nag-risis caloulations. 

at Gi Yi: the Chinese Chi wei, the earth-sheep year. 

35 Sde-bzhi: chos, nor, "dod, thar-pa. 
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of Dalat Phyag-mdzod and another leading member of the Dalai Lama’s 
entourage, ’Phrin-las rgya-mtsho of Grong-smad, received the title of Jatsang 
Sde-pa (S 11, 412). Perhaps the name Bsod-nams chos-’phel was also given to 
Bsod-nams rab-brtan then but as he is always called by the latter name in the 
fifth Dalai Lama’s autobiography that is how I shall refer to him. 

Shakabpa’s works show the determined diplomacy and daring—to the point 
of rashness—by which Bsod-nams rab-brtan brought Gusri Khan to undertake 
and carry through in spite of vigorous opposition a campaign against the 
Gtsang Sde-srid which culminated in the victory of 1642. In that year, with 
what appears extraordinary self-denying religious devotion, Gusri conferred 
on the Dalai Lama the sovereignty of Tibet including territory he had con- 
quered in the east of the country. For himself he retained the title of King and 
the duty of providing armed support for the Dalai Lama. He assumed no active 
part in the administration but sought to institute a constitutional convention 
by which the Dalai Lama should confine himself principally to religious matters 
while to conduct civil affairs there should be a minister-regent appointed by 
the King. His nominee as first holder of that office was Bsod-nams rab-brtan 
whom he had appointed even before he offered the sovereignty to the Dalai 
Lama (Petech, Dalai Lamas and Regents, 378). Professor Tucci (TPS, p. 70) 
sees this as a determination to keep actual control of Tibet through his protégé, 
80 setting the stage for a struggle for power between Gusri and a ' crafty and 
ambitious Dalai Lama’. He describes Bsod-nams rab-brtan as an insignificant 
character whom the Dalai Lama had no difficulty in dominating. That is not 
how he is regarded by present-day Tibetans who see him rather as an éminence 
grise; and it is difficult to reconcile his unremitting, almost domineering, 
activity on behalf of the Dge-lugs-pa before 1642 with a lapse into nonentity 
after that year. Indeed, during his term of office the supremacy of the Dge- 
lugs-pa sect had been firmly established while the beginning of the superb 
Potala palace, on the hill where the early kings of Tibet traditionally had & 
residence, marked not only the power of the new regime but also its claim to 
continuity with that of the great religious kings of the past. Relations had been 
established with the neighbouring countries of China, India, Nepal and Ladakh ; 
but with Bhutan, a stronghold of non-Dge-lugs-pa sects, there was continuing 
hostility. 

In references to the period between 1638 and 1642 Bsod-nams rab-brtan is 
generally known as Zhal-ngo rather than Dalat Phyag-mdzod. As for the title 
he and his successors enjoyed after 1642 Shakabpa states that they were 
designated Sde-srid (S x, 111). That was the term by which the Phag-mo-gru 
and Gtsang-pa rulers had been known and which, according to Shakabpa, 
came to imply the holding of office during the rule of an adult Dalai Lama as 
distinct from the title Rgyal-ishab which was used of later regents when a 
Dalai Lama was a minor. 

Certainly, Tibetan writers after the death of the Fifth Dalai Lama refer to 
the early regents often, but not exclusively, as Sde-srid and that is the title 
known to the Capuchin missionary Orazio Della Penna who was at Lhasa at 
intervals between 1719 and 1745; but it is not so certain that it was in use 
during the Fifth Dalai Lama’s lifetime. I have not been able to consult the whole 
of his autobiography—of which only the first three volumes are attributed to 
him personally—but, from fairly extensive reading of the first two volumes and 
scattered notes from the third, I doubt whether the Dalai Lama used it at all 
in describing his chief minister. It does appear as a title of personages who were 
not regents, e.g., the Yar-'brog sde-srid Ri-bo-brag-pa (Du-ku-la 1, fol. 1); 
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but when writing of his regents the Dalai Lama describes them usually as 
Sde-pa or Sa-skyong. Neither of these titles is exclusive to the post and each 
is applied to high-ranking district and provincial governors. Similarly, in the 
decree appointing Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho it will be seen that the previous 
regents are described as Sde-pa. The word Sde-srid is found only once there, 
possibly but not certainly referring to the regent Blo-bzang sbyin-pa (note 11). 
Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho himself is described as Sde-pa and is said to have been 
appointed phyag-mdzod. Referring to him after his appointment the Dalai 
Lama calls him sa-skyong (Du-ku-la 111, fol. 132b). 

The only contemporary evidence from western sources is that of the Jesuit 
Johannes Grueber who was at Lhasa in 1661 and who knew the regent as 
‘Deva ’ (sde-pa). The Chinese Emperor and his officials also refer to Sangs- 
rgyas rgya-mtsho as ‘Tieh-pa’ (Ahmad, pp. 42, 330: also the Dzungar 
Inscription at Lhasa, Richardson, Ch'sng dynasty inscriptions, 13). Sangs-rgyas 
rgya-mtsho himself in the volumes of the Dalai Lama’s rnam-thar attributed 
to him and in his Vatdurya Ser-po does not refer to his predecessors or to 
himself uniformly as sde-srid. He twice uses that title for Bsod-nams rab 
brtan (VSP, pp. 300, 331); but the first instance is anachronistic as it relates 
to the year 1662 when he was still zhal-ngo. The title sa-skyong is applied to 
him five times. The regent ’Phrin-las rgya-mtsho (1660-1668) is called sde- 
srid once, srid-skyong twice and sa-skyong twice. Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho's 
immediate predecessor, Blo-bzang sbyin-pa on his retirement was given the fief 
of Sne’u-sdong from which he then became known as Sne’u-sdong sde-srid ; 
but that was the established title of a provincial governor with no specific 
reference to the office of regent. I cannot find any record of the regent Blo- 
bzang mthu-stobs (1669-1675) with any title but that of sde-pa. 

The above list is not exhaustive but is enough to suggest that the desig- 
nation of the early regents, prescriptively, as sde-srid was not in use during 
the lifetime of the Fifth Dalai Lama for whom it may have had too strong 
overtones of independent authority. It seems only to have become popular 
when the office had virtually ceased to exist; and even the Stag-rtse-pa regent 
Lha-rgyal rab-brtan, who is described by Shakabpa and others as the last of 
the sde-srid, was appointed in 1706 with the title only of sa-skyong (Petech, 
China and Tibet, 53, 241). 

The first regent, Bsod-nams rab-brtan, died in 1658 after 16 years in office. 
His death was not made public for over a year. He had lived a strenuous life 
and at 63 was old by Tibetan standards. For the last few years before his death 
it seems from the Dalai Lama’s rnam-thar that he devoted himself more to 
religion than to politics. His influence must have suffered from the death in 
1665 of his great patron Gusri Khan who had been succeeded jointly by two 
of his many sons—the oldest, Bstan-'dzin rdo-rje and the youngest, Bkra-shis 
Ba-dur. Concern with their territories and rivalries in the Kokonor region 
prevented them from taking an immediate or continuous interest in Tibet 
although they were ready to fulfil their military responsibilities when needed. 
Perhaps, too, Bsod-nams rab-brtan’s prestige had suffered from the equivocal 
behaviour of his nephew the Sde-pa Nor-bu of Shigatse in one of those frequent 
and unrewarding campaigns the Dge-lugs-pa regime thought it necessary to 
undertake against Bhutan as the bastion of the older sects. 

The regent’s death was known to his entourage and relations, and to the 
kings; but prayers for his health continued to be offered as though he were 
alive. At first the Dalai Lama and his other ministers had no great problems 
to face but there must have been an undercurrent of discontent among the 
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kinsmen and associates of the late regent when their hopes of succeeding to 
his authority and his property were disappointed. When his death was revealed 
a rebellion broke out with Shigatse as its centre. In addition to Sde-pa Nor-bu, 
who appears to have been relieved of his official position there, the Sgo-sna 
shag-pa and Bkra-shis-sgang families were involved. One of the rebels is des- 
cribed as Sras-po but I cannot discover whether that might mean that he was 
a son of Bsod-nams rab-brtan. Any disturbance in Gtsang, the former strong- 
hold of the rivals of the Dge-lugs-pa, was bound to cause alarm but the mal- 
contents could not rally any influential support and within a year they were 
crushed with the help of the Qosot king’s forces. 

When calm was restored the kings urged the need to appoint a new regent 
and for that post they favoured ’Phrin-las rgya-mtsho of Grong-smad on whom 
their father has conferred the Mongol title of Jaisang sde-pa in 1637. He had 
been appointed personal assistant (lag g-yog) of the Dalai Lama in 1632 in place 
of Byang-ngos chos-mdzad whose conduct had displeased Bsod-nams rab- 
brtan. He had been active in the administration after Bsod-nams rab-brtan’s 
death but he might not have been the choice of the Dalai Lama who appears 
to have relied on the Mgron-gnyer Drung-pa as his right hand man in the 
interim. When the kings pressed for an early decision the Dalai Lama argued 
the need to get the assent of his own officials and apparently suggested that 
other candidates might be Sde-pa Nor-bu and Sras-po. After their rebellion 
it scarcely seems that this could be serious, if indeed those persons were still 
alive. Perhaps the Dalai Lama wanted to assert his right to be consulted or, 
perhaps, to ensure the formal elimination of the claims of any kinsman of the 
late regent. That there was some such consideration is implied in the decree 
for Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho where it is stated that ’Phrin-las rgya-mtsho was 
appointed because there was no one of Bsod-nams rab-brtan’s line surviving. 
At all events, in the seventh month of the iron mouse year (1660) ’Phrin-las 
rgya-mtsho was formally installed as sde-pa or sa-skyong in the presence of the 
two kings who, at the same time, divided their rights so that Bstan-'dzin rdo- 
rje became sole king with the new title of Betan-’dzin Dayan Khan (Du-ku-la 
I, fols. 297a and b). 

The estate of Grong-smad from which ’Phrin-las rgya-mtsho took his 
family name lies to the north of Lhasa near the monastery of Se-ra. The family 
claimed descent from the Bka'-brgyud-pa teacher Mtshur-ston-dbang (VSP, 
p. 415). A leading member of it was Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho's grandfather, 
Dgos-pa bkra-shis, who fought for the Dalai Lama against the Gtsang Sde-srid 
and who died in 1642 (Du-ku-la 1, fols. 102, 113). Of his two sons one was 
Phrin-las rgya-mtsho and the other (whose name I owe to information from 
W. D. Shakabpa), A-sug, was the father of Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho. At some 
time, probably after the appointment of ’Phrin-las rgya-mtsho as regent, the 
family seem to have acquired the wider fief of Nyang-bran which includes the 
village of Grong-smad; so 'Phrin-las rgya-mtsho is referred to as Jaisang 
sde-pa, Sde-pa Grong-smad-pa, or Nyang-bran sde-pa. 

In 1661, early in his period of office, ;he Jesuits Albert D'Orville and 
Johannes Grueber entered Lhasa. They ware the first Europeans definitely 
known to have done so; for the claim that Odoric of Pordenone was there in 
about 1328 is very dubious. The two Jesuits stayed nearly two months at 
Lhasa which they knew as Barantola, the capital of the kingdom of that name 
which was part of ‘ Tangut '—a description covering at that time all the country 
from the Kokonor to the sources of the Ganges (Wessels, p. 188). Sadly, only 
a short account survives in Kircher’s China Illustrata and another in Astley’s 
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Voyages which can be seen in the Appendix to Markham's Tibet, Bogle and 
Manning. It appears that although religious scruples prevented the Fathers 
from seeking an interview with the Dalai Lama— that God the Father who 
puts to death such as refuse to adore him '—they were kindly treated by the 
people and by the ‘King’ who, apparently by some misunderstanding, is 
described as a brother of the God the Father’. That must refer to the regent 
for Grueber states that the king, who is styled Deva or Teva, is descended from 
an ancient race of Tangut Tatars and resides at Butala, a castle built on a high 
mountain, after the European fashion, where he has a numerous court. It is he 
who carries on the government. Such a description cannot refer to the Qosot 
king, Dayan Khan who spent most of his time in the grazing and hunting 
grounds of "Dam, some 80 miles north of Lhasa, and cannot be said to have 
carried on the government. The residence of the kings, moreover, was at Dga- 
ldan Khang-gsar. But the clearest identification of the Deva as the regent— 
sde-pa—is found in the plates in Kircher's China Illustrata (1667) which were 
made from Grueber's drawings, although not entirely to his satisfaction 
(Wessels, p. 168). These include one of the ‘ Deva Rex Tangut’ as well as those 
of the Dalai Lama and the late Gusri Khan. The Deva is depicted as shaven- 
headed and in monk’s robes which clearly rules out the Qoáot king; and it is 
especially interesting that this portrait, unlike the others, was drawn from life 
at the Deva's own command (Kircher, p. 69). 

"Phrm-las rgya-mtsho died early in 1668 and the death of the king, Bstan- 
'dzin Dayan Khan followed within a few months. The Dalai Lama again took 
control of the civil administration which he conducted until the autumn of 
1669 when he despatched envoys to the Kokonor to enquire about the succession 
to the Qogot kingship and to consult about the appointment of a new regent. 
On this occasion the choice was clearly his and he was simply seeking formal 
agreement to his nomination; and within a month he installed as regent a 
senior monk official of his entourage, Blo-bzang mthu-stobs, who had served 
as mchod-dpon since 1654. The new king, Bstan-'dzin Dalai Khan was not 
enthroned in Tibet until 1671. 

It is significant that with this weakening of the influence of the Mongol 
king, Blo-bzang mthu-stobs is credited with emphasizing the Tibetan character 
of the government by reviving the use on ceremonial occasions of the tradi- 
tional dress and ornaments of the former Tibetan kings (Du-hu-la 1, fol. 127b). 
Mongo] titles and the Mongol style of official correspondence in vogue in the 
time of Bsod-nams rab-brtan were also discouraged. The order of precedence 
and the exact height of each person's seat at court ceremonies were regulated 
by decree (Du-ku-la 11, fol. 141a and b). Blo-bzang mthu-stobs also undertook 
such pious works as repairing holy places and printing religious books custo- 
mary for a person in his position. But his private life did not befit a monk 
regent. He had an association with a noble lady of Sne'u-sdong which eventually 
led to his dismissal by the Dalai Lama. It is first hinted at in the revelation 
by the Bsam-yas oracle that presents given by the Sne’u-sdong bdag-mo to the 
regent on his appointment had been bewitched by an evil spirit. A more 
explicit reference (Du-ku-la 1t, fol. 1102) is an allusion by the Bsam-yas oracle 
(who seems to have taken a particular interest in the affair) to gossip about 
the taking of the Sne’u-sdong bdag-mo into the protection of the sde-pa (sde-pa’t 
srid- dzin du ’bod-pa). The lady was specifically mentioned in the official order 
of precedence in 1672; but the liaison did not blow up into & publie scandal 
until 1673 when the Rdo-rje btsun-mo Lha-gzigs rigs-kyi sras-mo Bkra-shis- 
lags, as she is there called, accompanied the Sa-skya Khri-chen Ngag-dbang 
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bsod-nams dbang-phyug grags-pa rgyal-mtshan and his son the Khri-thog 
Ngag-dbang kun-dga’ bkra-shis on a state visit to Lhasa (Du-ku-la 1, fols. 
223b, 224a). In a later reference to this event she is called Btsun-ma Leam 
Bkra-shis-lags from which it appears that she was of the noble house of Phag- 
mo-gru whose appellation was Lha-gzigs, and that she was the wife (leam)— 
or one of the wives—of the Sa-skya Khri-chen. When he and his son left Lhasa 
the lady stayed behind openly as the mistress of the regent which caused such 
offence to ordinary monk and lay opinion that the Dalai Lama had to relieve 
him of his office. But he had so much influence and so many friends in high 
places that the event was more of a retirement full of honours and distinction 
rather than a dismissal in disgrace. In addition to intervention by the Sa-skya 
nobility to avert criticism of their leading family, the officials of many great 
monasteries interceded for the regent. He was received by the Dalai Lama 
and granted the position of zur-pa with a large estate in Zangs-ri—from which 
he is known as Zangs-ri sde-pa—and officials were sent from Lhasa to arrange 
the transfer of the property. A settlement was also made on Sras-po Tshe- 
dbang, presumably the son of Blo-bzang mthu-stobs by the Sne’u-sdong 
bdag-mo. The regent was showered with rich presents amounting to almost 
500,000 mule loads; and before he left Lhasa, which he did at his own con- 
venience, he was entertained by and gave entertainments to his friends in- 
cluding the Qoáot king in whose palace of Dga’-Idan Khang-gsar he stayed 
for a time (Du-ku-la n, fols. 223, 224, 230, 237, 270). In this affair the Dalai 
Lama seemed more concerned by the scandal than by the offence. He wrote 
in his rnam-thar that if Blo-bzang mthu-stobs had gone off to Zangs ri after 
making an act of contrition, it would not have been necessary to mention the 
matter (Du-ku-la 1m, fol. 241a). Nothing was done to expedite his departure 
which did not take place until 1676 (.Du-ku-la 11, fol. 278b) but in the meantime 
the Dalai Lama took steps to appoint a new regent. After the formality of a 
test by lot and after consulting the La-mo oracle and discussion with leading 
officials, he accepted their recommendation and sent representatives to sound 
out his young protégé Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho of Grong-smad, the nephew of 
the former regent, ’Phrin-las rgya-mtsho. In Du-ku-la 1 fol. 295b, it is recorded 
that in 1660—the year when ’Phrin-las rgya-mtsho became regent but even 
before his formal appointment—Grong-smad Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho had come 
(to the Potala) and his education had begun. There are references also to 
religious instruction being given to him later. In Du-ku-la m, fol. 125b, 126a, 
the Dalai Lama recalls that he had treated him with great kindness from his 
childhood up; and Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho himself says in VSP (p. 415) that 
from the age of eight he was in the presence of the Dalai Lama (zhal dkysl mjal). 
He also repeats an expression used by the Dalai Lama himself (Du-ku-la 1, 
fol. 82) that he had looked after him like a srt’u (in VSP it is se'u). According 
to Tibetan dictionaries sr$'u is a miscarriage, still-birth, or abortion caused by 
a malicious spirit, the chung-srt (see also Nebesky, pp. 216, 302). Only Chos- 
grags dietionary explains it as “a child that survives after many others born 
before it have died '. At all events the Dalai Lama cannot have used the word 
in an ill-omened sense and presumably means that he cared for Sangs-rgyas 
rgya-mtsho as though he were an only surviving child. He himself gave Sangs- 
rgyas rgya-mtsho his name, it having originally been Dkon-cog don-grub 
(VSP, p. 416). As early as 1666 Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho was given additional 
estates in reward for his services (Du-ku-la 11, fol. 24b). In 1669 when the Dalai 
Lama was suffering from one of his frequent attacks of rheumatic pain and chills 
Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho and the Mchod-dpon acted as his personal servants and 
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it was remarked that although he was only seventeen he was able to keep watch 
all night (Du-ku-la 11, fols. 72, 74a). From about that time he is often referred 
to as Sde-pa ’A-bar or ’A-bar Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho. Tibetans have told me 
that ’A-bar is an adaptation of the Chinese Wa-wa meaning an infant so it is, 
perhaps, a nickname ‘the young sde-pa’. The term is used of other persons 
besides Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho e.g. 'A-bar Tshe-thabs and ’A-bar Tshe-dbang 
dar-rgyas (Du-ku-la 1, fols. 60, 59). The description of Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho 
as sde-pa at that early period, before his appointment as regent, suggests that 
he had succeeded to the territorial status of his uncle ’Phrin-las rgya-mtsho 
who died in 1668. Not long after that Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho was given the 
seal of a dar-mkhan (dar-han) conferring exemption of his estates from certain 
duties and taxes (Du-ku-la 11, fol. 828). Again, in 1672 he attended on the 
Dalai Lama when he was ill, this time with smallpox (Du-ku-la 11, fol. 133a). 
Such marks of favour and intimacy almost inevitably led to rumours that 
Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho was the natural son of the Dalai Lama. The story 
which was first recorded by Csoma de Körös in 1834 is denied by W. D. 
Shakabpa (8 1, 125) and, as Petech remarks, no Chinese or Tibetan text and 
not even the contemporary accounts of the Italian missionaries, so full of 
gossip, know anything about it. But several Tibetan laymen in private did 
not entirely dismiss the possibility and referred to the description by Sangs- 
rgyas rgya-mtsho of the Dalai Lama as his ‘father in two ways’. That is 
apparently their interpretation of VSP, p. 311: rje bla-na chen po ’di nyid kyi 
chos srid gnyis kai rgyun "don sras kys thu bo kho bo... and 369: "phags chon 
phyag na padma sdom brison rgyal po'i tshul bzung bdag gi bla ma yab sje .. 
but those descriptions are in spiritual context meaning that Sangs- rgyas 
rgya-mtsho was foremost among the Dalai Lama’s disciples. Other oral 
traditions regarded as significant were that when Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho was 
born the Dalai Lama presented his mother with a precious rosary which had 
been the gift to him of the Panchen Lama; and that the Grong-smad estates 
were held by Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho’s mother rather than his father. Another 
point mentioned was that according to the Re’u-mig of Sum-pa mkhan-po for 
the year 1677, the Dalai Lama had to renew his vinaya vows—slar sted ’dul 
lugs kyi so thar sdom rgyun bzhes dgos byung ngo. That is slightly expanded in 
Sum-pa Mkhan-po’s Chos-byung (fol. 220) where it is linked with the Dalai 
Lama’s studies in tantric practices: gsang sngags gsar rnying kun dang khyad 
par rnying ma's gdams pa’s gting la thug gt bar du nyams len kyang mdang nas 
re goig steng slar stod ’dul tar gyi dge-tshul slong gt sdom pa bzhes skyor gnang 
dgos byung. That may imply that he had earlier taken the vows according to 
the Smad-'dul practice of Khams and was now renewing them according to 
the Stod-’dul as introduced by Shakyasri; but, in view of what looks like 
readiness to condone in his regents laxity about their vows so long as they were 
discreet, the statements call for expert elucidation. Against the rumour there 
appears strong evidence in that the passages in Sum-pa relate to a time when 
Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho was already 24 years old; and that at the time of 
his birth in the late autumn of 1653 the Dalai Lama had been absent in Mon- 
golia and China for well over a year. W. D. Shakabpa has kindly informed me 
of an account in ' Dzam-gling rgyan geig gi dkar-chag, a work by Sangs-rgyas 
rgya mtsho himself where it is said that his mother Bu ’khrid rgyal-mo had 
lived with his father A-sug without a regular marriage (bza'-tshang) which 
displeased "Phrin-las rgya-mtsho who sent the lady to Rgya-la-sa. A-sug then 
married a lady of Rtsed-thang. About that time Bu-'khrid rgyal-mo’s uncle 
Dgon-shar chos-mdzad consulted the La-mo oracle about her and received the 
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prediction that she was destined for good fortune. Shortly after, A-sug’s wife 
from Rtsed-thang died and Bu-'khrid rgyal-mo was allowed to return from 
Rgya-la-sa to Grong-smad where about September 1653 Sangs-rgyas rgya- 
mtsho was born. On the Dalai Lama’s return to Tibet from Peking towards 
the end of 1653, when he was encamped at Lung-dkar-mo of 'Dam he received 
a petition for his blessing on the birth of the child (skyes pa’s skyabs zhu’s snyan 
zhu 'byor 'dug). Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho’s father died when the child was four 
years old. 

Bu-’khrid rgyal-mo lived on, at least until 1681, as a lady of dignity and 
importance. She is referred to as Dpon-sa. She appears to have had two other 
children and it is perhaps one of them who is referred to several times in the 
Dalai Lama’s rnam-thar as Grong-smad-nas. 

To return to the year 1675: the Dalai Lama was clearly anxious that Sangs- 
rgyas rgya-mtsho should become regent but the young man asked to be excused 
pleading that he wanted to take religious orde-s and avoid worldly distractions. 
The Dalai Lama’s spokesmen argued all day in an attempt to overcome his 
objections, citing the example of former regents—to which the Dalai Lama 
himself frequently referred on other occasions—and suggesting that even if he 
did take religious vows there need be no difficulty so long as he did not keep a 
mistress in the bla-brang. Sangs-rgyas rgys-mtsho stood firm and another 
party of emissaries in the next month did nothing to change his mind. The 
Dalai Lama then accepted the situation and offered the post to the person who 
had come second in the test by lot, the administrator of the Rnam-rgyal gra- 
tshang, Blo-bzang sbyin-pa. He too professed unwillingness to accept but had 
to bow to the Dalai Lama’s wishes though he did so on condition that he should 
be allowed to retire after three years. No rior consultation with the king, 
Bstan-'dzin Dalai Khan seems to have taken place but as he had been in Lhasa 
earlier in the year he may have been informed; and he came from "Dam to be 
present at the installation of the new regent in the late autumn of 1675. (Du-ku- 
la n, fol. 261a, b). 

By the middle of 1679 after a fairly uneventful tenure of office Blo-bzang 
sbyin-pa declared himself unable to carry on any longer and was allowed to 
retire. He had been ill for some time and Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho had been 
acting as intermediary between him and the Dalai Lama. Once again the Dalai 
Lama turned to Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho. The La-mo oracle when consulted 
pronounced that there was no need to put the matter again to the test by lot; 
but once again Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho expressed reluctance pleading his 
religious aspirations and his wish to remain in the personal service of the Dalai 
Lama. This time the Dalai Lama was not to be denied. He told the young 
man through his spokesman that the former exemption was not intended to be 
permanent and he emphasized that Sangs-ıgyas rgya-mtsho was marked out 
for the post by his relationship to 'Phrin-las rgya-mtsho, by the former test by 
lot, and by a number of predictions in revealed texts (gter-ma) which showed 
him to be destined to govern Tibet as the spiritual heir of the former king of 
Tibet, Mu-ne btsan-po (who is also described as a forebear of Altan Khan) 
through a series of incarnations from the time of the eleventh-century teacher 
Rngog Legs-pa’i shes-rab (cf. VSP, p. 126). Those predictions had been cited 
before, in 1665, when the post was earlier offered to Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho. 
The Dalai Lama now reminded him of the special favour he had enjoyed since 
his childhood which it was his duty to repay now by obedience; and again, 
the example of the former ministers known as Rgya and Seng, who had served 
the Third Dalai Lama, was trotted out. Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho records in 
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VSP, p. 360, that the order he received this time was too weighty to withstand, 
zlog tu med pa'$ bka’ les ba: and so, in the summer of 1679 he was installed as 
regent with great ceremony. The Dalai Lama also did him the unique honour 
of recording the appointment on the wall of the Potala in the decree transcribed 
and translated above, and shown in pls. i-r. There is no mention of any 
previous consultation with king Bstan-'dzin Dalai Khan but he was present at 
the installation (Du-ku-la 11, fol. 133a). Blo-bzang sbyin-pa was entertained to 
a banquet and retired to Sne’u-sdong where he had been granted an estate. 

Professor Tucci considers that the succession of Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho 
had been pre-arranged, so that his reluctance was merely a show (TPS, 
p. 74). There is no doubt that the Dalai Lama intended that he should be regent 
and, equally, no doubt that Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho was well aware of that. 
But it is not improbable that he did not want the post so soon. When it was 
first offered he was only twenty-two and even four years later the appointment 
might seem premature. Further, his scholarly bent had been evident from an 
early age; when he was eighteen he had prepared an almanac for the Dalai 
Lama (Du-ku-la 1, fol. 1062) and his later works show high literary and scientific 
qualities the opportunity to exercise which was to be found, as in medieval 
Europe, almost exclusively in the church. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to describe the career of Sangs-rgyas 
rgya-mtsho as regent during the remainder of the Dalai Lama’s life and those 
later years from 1682 to 1703 when he governed on his own after concealing 
the death of his master. As for his expressed hope of a religious career, that 
did not survive the wordly distractions of high office any more than did those of 
earlier regents. Orazio Della Penna tells that the Tisri (Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho) 
was expected to wear monastic dress on state occasions, implying that he usually 
lived and dressed as a layman. As Orazio doubtless knew, and as W. D. 
Shakabpa has informed me, he had two wives from the ’Chi-med dga’-tshal 
and Dpal-rab khang-gsar families respectively. The former was mother of 
Ngag-dbang rin-chen who succeeded Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho briefly when he 
retired in 1703. There were other children too for the Kokonor Annals record 
that Ngag-dbang rin-chen and his younger brother were taken under arrest 
to China in 1706 together with the Sixth Dalai Lama; and there is a reference 
to the reception of two younger brothers by the Seventh Dalai Lama in 1717 
(Petech, China and Tibet, 17). 

Oral tradition credits Sangs-rgyas rgya-mtsho with also having several 
mistresses. I was told a story that he and Lha-bzang Khan were rivals for 
the favours of a lady Tshe-ring bkra-shis for whom they played at chess; and 
Lha-bzang won. That story may throw light on a statement in the Kokonor 
Annals (p. 438) that in 1705 Rgyal-mo Tshe-ring brka-shis was sent to join 
Lha-bzang Khan with orders that they should go to Kokonor. The obscure 
reason—in the possibly corrupt phrase spun ma yin bzhin—may imply some 
slight or insult which could have led to the vengeful spirit in which the lady 
took the field at the head of one of Lha-bzang’s armies against Sangs-rgyas 
rgya-mtsho whom she contrived to have seized and executed after his defeat. 
A large mchod-rien at Nang-rtse in the Stod-lung valley north-west of Lhasa 
is said to enshrine parts of his body. 

It would be wrong to end on a note of failure and tragedy and not to recall 
the achievements, talents and popularity in a long and active career of one 
who is remembered in Tibet as great above all other regents. 
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AMHARIC INTERFERENCE IN ‘AFAR TRANSLATION 


By Loren F. BLESE 


The ‘Afar translation team of the Ethiopian Bible Society began in 
September 1976 and in the following two years completed about two-thirds of 
the New Testament. The team consisted of Alo Aydaahis, main translator ; 
Guto Wuddo, assistant translator and tester, and Loren Bliese co-ordinator 
and exegete. Since English was difficult for the two ‘Afar members of the 
team, the language used to translate from was the popular Amharic version 
being prepared by the Bible Society of Ethiopia. The use of Amharic as the 
source language resulted in interference in the ‘Afar draft, as subsequent testing 
revealed. 


Passives 
A problem which repeated itself many times was the extensive use of 

Amharic passives similar to the Greek usage. The passive construction in 

‘Afar is accurately defined by Hayward ! as ‘ neuter-passive ' in the sense that 

the agent is not specified. If the agent is specified, good ‘Afar idiom requires 

an active construction. Guto in the discussions on the translation team brought 

out another stative dimension—an action or state originating from itself. In 

order to show this dimension, note the following passive constructions found 

acceptable in the testing. 

ambulle? ‘be seen’ with sense of ‘ be visible’ Mat. 5:14; 6:30 (root ubul, 
passive marker m) 

yontobbe ‘ be heard ' with sense of ‘ be known’ Mat. 9: 26 (root öbb, passive n 
by assimilation) 

tamiddige ‘be known’ (intrinsic to known rather than knower) Mat. 12: 33; 
Gal. 2:1 (root deg) 

geytima ‘be found’ with sense of ‘be present’ or ‘happen’ Rom. 13:1; 
Gal. 2:5, 20; Mat. 28: 16 (root gey) 

‘embisinteh ‘be begun’, ‘ beginning of itself’ (of time) Mat. 13:35; 27:45 
(root ‘embis, passive n by assimilation) 

fakkinteh ‘ be opened’, * opening by itself’ (of graves) Mat. 27 : 52 (root tak) 

madehsimina ‘ be called, named’ Mat. 23: 8 (root döhis ‘ call’, same for déris 
‘call’ Rom. 9: 26) 

ginnime ‘be braided’ with sense of ‘intertwined’ (of law and prophets) 
Mat. 22 : 40 (root gin) 

amrisima ‘ be ordered ' with sense of ‘ obey ' Eph. 6: 22, 24; James 3: 3 (root 
amris) 

idnisinteh ‘be permitted ' (subject is that which is permitted or allowed), (to 
pay taxes) Mat. 22:17; (everything) I Cor. 10 : 23 (root idnis) 

tonto‘orre ‘ be hidden, covered’ Mat. 13:35; Eph. 6: 19 (root öfor) 


IR. J. Ha * Categories of the predicator in ‘Afar, with especial reference to the 
grammar of radical extensions’, Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1976, p. 376. 

For detailed descriptions of the various grammatical categories discussed in this paper see 
Loren F. Bliese, ‘A Generative Grammar study of Afar’, Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Texas at Austin, 1977, being published with additions and revisions m 1980 as A Generaiwe 
Grammar of Afar, Summer Institute of Lmguistics Publications, Dallas. 

2 The ‘ Afar iption follows that of Didier Morin in ‘Le nom en Afar du sud’, BSOAS, 
XL, 1977, 2, 854-70. y non-final stress is marked with ' over a short vowel and ^ over a long 
vowel. 
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mölinte ‘ be shaved, bald’ I Cor. 11: 5 (root möl) 

kibbime ‘ be filled, full’ II Cor. 2:7; Eph. 5:18 (root kib) 

‘elägimne ‘ be comforted, consoled ' II Cor. 7: 7 (root *elüg) 

erekkü'ime ‘ be stoned ’ II Cor. 11: 25 (root erekkä‘) 

umuggure ‘ be beaten’ II Cor. 11: 23, 25 (root ögor) 

abärime ‘ be cursed’ Gal. 3: 13 (root abär) 

dissinten ‘ be built’ (people as rocks) Eph. 2: 20 (root dis) 

antodowwéle ‘be bound’ (its nature in heaven) Mat. 16:19; (of a building) 
Eph. 2: 21 (root odey) 

baddähime ' spoiled ’ Phil. 3: 8 (root baddäh) 

däminta ‘be sold’ (only the value is stated not the seller), ‘be valued’ Mat. 
10 : 29 (root dám) 

hattinta ‘be helped, saved’ (with sense of ‘ be safe’ of house in danger) Mat. 
24:43 ; (eternal) Mat. 19: 25; II Cor. 2: 15-16 (root hat) 

faddinta ' be wanted in sense of “necessary ' Mat. 9: 15; 10: 10 (root fad) 

fiyyimeh ‘ be swept’ in sense of ‘ be clean’ Mat. 12 : 44 (root fiy) 

badsime ‘be separated’ (by going away) Mat. 9:15; ‘be differentiated ' 
Gal. 4: 1 (root badis) 


The above list shows the principle of action or state originating within 
itself for the neuter-passive marker -m. English makes this same distinction 
with ‘ open’ where ‘the graves opened’ (New English Bible) avoids implying 
that there is an agent as in the Authorized and RSV versions ‘ were opened’ 
in Matthew 27:52. Similarly, ‘ begin ' in English can also be used of something 
like a day which begins of itself, where the passivizer implies an agent (‘ was 
begun” equals ‘someone began it’). The neuter-passive marker n for 
*embisinteh (Mat. 27:45) implies just the opposite of English—that there is 
no agent. 

The use of the ‘Afar m (n) for an unspecific agent is less frequent. However, 
some examples fit this interpretation better than the above stative meaning 
and thereby parallel Amharic passives. 


tantahowwe ‘ be given ' Mat. 10: 10, very frequent (root ehey) 

“ddima ‘ be thrown ’ Mat. 5 : 29-30 (into hell) (root 4d) 

sIbiméle ‘ be pulled, uprooted ' Mat. 15 : 13 (root stb) 

dörinte ‘ be chosen ’ Mat. 12: 14 (root dör) 

habbime ' be forgiven, left’ Mat. 9:2, 4; 12: 31-2 (of sin) (root hab) 

tunkulluke ‘ be created ' Mat. 13:30; I Cor. 11:9 (root uykulluke) 

meklime ‘ be condemned, sentenced ' I Cor. 11: 32 ‘ it not be sentenced against 
us’ (root mekl) 

anfidiggiméle ‘ be untied, loosed ' Mat. 16: 19 (root ifdig) 

tunkuttube ‘ be written’ Mat. 2: 23 (root uktub) 


The above two lists of neuter-passives show cases where the ‘Afar is within 
a reasonable range of the meaning of passive in Amharic (or English or Greek). 
The problem of interference comes when the translator is tempted to push the 
‘Afar neuter-passive into use for passives where some agent is required. The 
normal way for expressing a passive in such cases is to use the third person 
plural ‘they’ active form. This leaves the agent undefined but still 
grammatically present. Many of the passives which were corrected from the 
first ‘Afar draft are changed into such third person plural active forms. For 
example, ‘ slaughtered ’ (tusgüdume) ‘ meat ’ becomes ‘ meat they slaughtered ' 
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(yusgüden hado) in I Cor. 10: 19. (Also see Romans 8: 36.) in Philippians 1: 18 
the Gospel ‘is preached ’ (warsinta) was changed to ‘they preached ’ (warsan). 
This avoids the meaning that the action or state originated by itself without 


an outside agent, as the following examples from the Gospel of Matthew also 
indicate. 
Tex Amharic ‘Afar draft Correction Gloss 
5:13 tätalä ‘iddinte “idöni throw (salt) 
(passive t) (passive in/m) (3. pl. ni) 
(See 6:30, grass; 7:19, tree; and 18:6, man, the latter with 
the verb diféni for ‘ they threw, he was thrown ’.) 


7:19  yiqqorri(aal  tirgi‘ime yirgi‘öni cut (tree) 

11:5 tänäggärä warsinta warsäna tell (Gospel) 
21:43 täwässida beytinte böni take (kingdom) 
24:9  täfälle yin ‘ibime yin'iben hate (people) 
25:29 täwässädä beytinta beyäna take (thing) 
27:60 täzägajjä bihsime bihsen prepare (grave) 
27:64 t&täbbägd dahrisima dahrisäna guard (grave) 
28:2  tüzügg alfime alfen close (grave) 


28:5 täsäggälä wandeddélime wandeddélisen crucify (Jesus) 


Besides the regular change of passive to third plural indefinite active forms, 
some corrections used other intransitive words to replace the passives. The 
word tätalä ' be thrown’ was changed from the passive root “iddim ‘ be thrown’ 
to the intransitive root rad “fall, descend’ in Mat. 8:12 and 18:8-9. The 
title of Mat. 11: 1 was changed from ‘ messengers who were sent (rübunte) to 
* who came’ (teméte). The causative-passive harisima ‘cause to be burned 
was changed to the intransitive harara ‘burn’ in Mat. 13: 40. In Mat. 14:8 
ina-t ‘akl-in-te ‘ mother-by advised—passive-she was’ was revised to ina-k 
‘akali gey-te ‘ mother-from advice got-she ’, ‘ She got advice from her mother '. 
In Mat. 20:34 “their eyes were opened’ (fakkinteh) was changed to ‘they 
saw ' (yublönih). In Phil. 4: 8 faylisinte ' be praised’ became fayla le ' he has 
praise’. The title in I John 5: 6 was changed from ‘ a witness which is given’ 
(yontohowwe) to ‘ which becomes (or is) ' (yakke). 

Another way to avoid the problem of passives is to supply the agent and 
use an active verb. (This procedure, in fact, is highly recommended in the 
current theory of dynamic equivalence translation where implicit information 
is often made explicit.) The Amharic tänäggärä ‘was spoken’ was changed 
from the ‘Afar passive yäbinte to the active yäbe ‘ he spoke’ in Mat. 21: 4 with 
no difficulty since ‘ the prophet ' is already included in the sentence as subject, 
‘the word which the prophet spoke, saying’. (See also I Cor. 12:10 for 
yabinte to yabte where the feminine active t becomes an indefinite agent.) In 
Mat. 4: 12 the Amharic tassärä ‘ be bound’ was first translated by yontodówe. 
In the testing the question arose whether someone imprisoned him, and it was 
decided to add ‘ Herod’ and make the verb active yode ‘bound’ as better 
‘Afar idiom. In Romans 1:1 the first draft following the Amharic yätälakä, 
had a letter “ sent’ (rübunte) from Paul; the revision changed this to ‘ he who 
sends ’ (rubtam). Romans 4: 10-11 had the change from ‘ Abraham’s foreskin 
was removed ' (kattime), to ‘ Abraham removed his foreskin’ (kale). Romans 
5: 14 has a passive ‘law which was commanded ’ (amrisinte) changed to ' law 
which God commanded’ (amrise). Romans 9:26 has the passives akhinime 
and yikhinime ‘ beloved’ replaced by ‘I love’ akhine and ikhine where the 
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speaker God becomes the agent for the active verbs. In Galatians 1: 1 ‘ chosen’ 
was changed to ‘they chose’ (dören) which is used for indefinite actives as 
noted above, but may apply to Christ and God, both mentioned previously in 
the sentence. 


Series of imperatives 

In Amharic a series of imperatives is idiomatically expressed by a gerund 
followed by a final imperative. This style was carried over into the ‘Afar 
translation. In testing the ‘Afar idiom of imperative + conjunction + impera- 
tive was preferred. 


Mat. 24 : 44 

Amharic: täzägajj-itaččihu nuru ‘ prepare-gerund live-plural imperative ’. 
‘Afar: first draft bihténi-h süg-a ‘prepare-perfect participle wait-plural 
imperative’ changed to bih-a-y süg-a ‘ prepare-plural imperative-and wait- 
plural imperative ’. 

Mat. 18:8 

Amharic: qorit-ih wüdiya talä-w ‘cut-gerund over there throw-it’. 

‘Afar: irgi‘-ay, wónnah isik “id ‘cut-and over there from you throw’ (first 
draft tirgi‘e-h ‘ having cut’). See Mat. 18: 9 for the same kind of change from 
perfect participle sfbte-h (Amharic awtitäh) to imperative plus conjunction 
sib-ay ' pull out-and ’. 


Subordinating and co-ordinating conjuncttons together 

Amharic allows co-ordinating conjunctions and subordinating conjunctions 
to connect the same two clauses (as do Greek and English). ‘Afar, however, 
does not use co-ordinating conjunctions with clauses that are already connected 
by condıtionals or participles. The following illustrate the interference which 
was changed in testing: 

I Cor. 13: 2a 

Amharic: bi-rädda, iwgüt-im ‘if-I understand, and—knowledge’ (-im * and’). 
‘Afar: &üege-k, (kë) iddiga ‘I understand-if. (and) knowledge’ (kë ‘and’ 
deleted in testing). 

I Cor. 18: 2b 

Amharic: bi-norAÁ .. . imnät-im ‘if-I have... and-faith ’. 

‘Afar: ölle-k, (kë) ‘I have-if, (and) ’ (kë deleted). 

Rom. 10: 9 wadde-k, (kë) . . . tömene-k ‘ if-you confess, (and) . . . ıf-you believe’ 
(kë deleted as interference from Amharic bi-ti-müsükir-inna ' if-you-witness- 
and’). 

Another way of dealing with the ‘if, and’ series was to make the first 
clause into a nominal which allows the ké ‘ and ', and to have the subordinating 
conjunction only after the second clause. Although in some cases this stood 
testing, the following was changed to a series of ‘if’ clauses. 


I Cor. 11: 29 

Amharic: bi-bülla-nna . . . bi-tätta ' if-he eate-and . . . ıf-he drinks’. 

‘Afar: first draft yakme-m kö... yd‘obe-k ‘ eats he-who and... drinks-if’ ; 
revised to yokme-k .. . yö‘obe-k ‘ if-he eats . . . if-he drinks’. 


Sertes of co-ordinating conjunctions 
A series of nouns in Amharic is usually co-ordinated by the conjunction 
-nna after the first, and the conjunction -im after the last. (The present popular 
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translation sometimes uses only commas without conjunctions.) ‘Afar idiom 
prefers a conjunction between each noun (either ké or alternating between 
ké and -y). The scarcity of conjunctions in the first ‘Afar draft was filled in 
during the testing as in the following examples (added conjunctions are 
underlined) : 

I Cor. 14:3 digga h&-ggid kë ‘aklisä-ggid kë sahlisá-ggid ' in order that he be 
strengthened and that he be advised and that he be encouraged '. (Note that 
-ggid * in order that ' is a nominal base and requires a conjunction, whereas -k 
‘if’, as noted above, excludes co-ordinating conjunctions.) The Amharic has 
no co-ordinating conjunction; lämannes, làmabürütatat, lämasinanat ‘to 
build, to strengthen, to encourage ’. 

Rom. 8: 35 gadäma kë ta‘äbiy, yallih tägah geyna fidid kë ‘ulluluy, ‘arrad kë 
mésissoy, mahádu kö tamähim inkih ' difficulty or trouble, or scattering which 
we get because of God or hunger, or nakedness or fear, or sword or anything 
like this’. (The Amharic uses wäym ‘or’ joining each pair, but nothing 
between pairs.) 


No postposittons before conjunctions 
‘Afar does not allow postpositions before conjunctions. Where Amharic has 
them, interference came in several places in the ‘Afar first draft. 


Rom. 4:11 
Amharic: l-àmmiyaminu-inna imnätadiäw sidiq hono l-ämmiggottärilladdäw 
* to-those who believe-and to those for whom their faith has been counted as 
righteousness ’. 
‘Afar: täminöm-ih kë imän kik ma‘äne-h löwimäm-ah ‘he who believes-io 
and faith his goodness-for to whom-it is counted’. In revision the first 
postposition, (-ih) was deleted leaving täminem. 
Rom. 15:30 
Amharic: b&-getatéin bä-iyäsus kristos-inna bä-mänfäs qiddus figir ‘ by-our 
lord by-Jesus Christ-and by-Holy Spint’s love’. 
‘Afar: ni amöyta yäsus kurustós-ut kë yallih röhih kahánu-t “our Lord Jesus 
Christ-by and God's Spirits love-by'. After deleting the extra post- 
position it was also necessary to reverse the order so as not to get ‘ our Lord 
Jesus Christ’s and God's Spirit ’. This also avoids the ambiguity of the Amharic 
where ‘love’ can be ‘of the Spirit’ or ‘ of Christ and of the Spirit’. yallih 
röhih kahánu kő ni amóyta yäsus kurustös-ut ‘God’s Spirits love and our 
Lord Jesus Christ-by’. 
Eph. 1:2 
Amharic: ka-abbataééin kü-igziabiher-inna kä-geta kä-iyäsus kristos ‘ from- 
our Father from-God-and from-Lord from-Jesus Christ’. 
‘Afar: ni abba yalla-k kë amóytah yan yäsus kurustós-uk ‘our Father God- 
from and Lord whois Jesus Christ-from’. In revision the first -k ‘from’ 
was deleted leaving yälla. 
Eph. 4:2 
Amharic: bä-tihitna, bü-gürinnüt-inna bü-tHigist ' sn-humility, in-simplicity- 
and $n-patience ’. 
‘Afar: halti ma'&ne kë ‘adil-it kë sábri-t ‘generous goodness and kindness-in 
and patience-in '. The first ‘in’ was deleted leaving ‘adil. 

Other conjunctions follow the same pattern. The construction for ‘ not 
only —, but’ (literally ‘it is not only’) in Eph. 1: 21 required deletion of the 
first postposition when tested. 
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Amharic: bä-zih alim biöda sayhon bä-mmimätaw-u-m alām '4n-this world 
only not being $n-coming-the-also world’. 
‘Afar: a adduniya-l dibuk hinnay, tamäte adduniya-l ‘this world-in only it 
is not, which comes world—in’. In revision -1 was deleted from the first 
adduniya. 

Contrast is shown in ‘Afar with ikkalah ‘ but’ similar to inji in Amharic. 
However, the rule deleting postpositions also before this conjunction in ‘Afar 
was interfered in by the Amharic source. 


Rom. 2:29 

Amharic: misganün yämmiggäbbäläw kä-igziabiher näw inji kä-säw üydüllám 
‘praise which he receives from-God itis but from-man it is not’. 
‘Afar: fayla akak hirgam yälla-k ikkalah, söhada-k hinna ' praise from whom 
he receives God-from but, man-from it is not’. The revision deleted -k 
‘from’ ın both places. In ‘Afar postpositions cannot stand on noun com- 
plements before ‘is’ verbs. They are represented here in the pro form akak 
‘from’ before the nominalized verbal subject hirgam. 

I Cor. 7:6 

Amharic: yihin gin yimmilatéihu indä-mikir näw inji ind&-tiizas aydälläim 
‘this but which I say to you as-advice is but as-order it is not’. 
‘Afar: ah sinik akah adhem ‘akli-nnal ikkalah, amri-nnal hinna ‘this to you 
the reason I say advice-as but, order-as it is not’. The revision deleted 
-nnal from both nouns leaving ‘akali ikkalah, ämri hinna. The postpositions 
are represented by the pro form akah ‘reason’. For a similar example where 
the postposition -h ‘for’ (from Amharic lä-) was deleted from a contrastive 
sentence when tested, see I Cor. 14: 22. 


Contrastive conjunction ‘ or’ 

Amharic has a simple conjunction wäym ‘or’ for contrast. ‘Afar has no 
simple conjunction for contrast, but can make a contrast by adding a parenthe- 
tical clause wónnah hinna-y ‘that-as not-and’, ‘and not as that’. In the 
first draft the wäym ‘or’ conjunction was usually translated by this clause. 
In testing, the simple conjunction kë ‘and’ was found to be more natural in 
many cases. kë then fills the role of the ‘or’ contrastive conjunction as well 
as the co-ordinator ‘ and °. 


I Cor. 5:10 

Amharic: käsigibbiboč wüym kälebod ‘from greedy or robbers’, 

‘Afar: *abübakoléla kë wó-nnah hinna-y gar‘Inoléla ‘greedy and that-as 
not-is robbers’ (wónnah hinnay deleted leaving only the conjunction ké 
* and, or ?). 


Postposition ‘ to’ for motion towards 

‘Afar generally has no postposition for the place to which movement takes 
place. (An exception in the Shewa dialect has an -h for going ‘ home’ buda-h, 
or to one’s ‘ house’ *ári-h.) Interference from the Amharic wädä ‘to’ is found 
in the over-use of the postposition fan ‘ until, as far as’ as a word for word 
substitute for wida. 


II Cor. 2:12 
taröda fan gede ‘Troas as far as I went’ (fan deleted giving ‘I went to 
Troas ’). 
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Class nouns preferred to plurals 

The use of plural in Amharic does not always coincide with natural ‘Afar 
use of plural nouns. Unless plurality is emphasized, ‘Afar idiom chooses the 
base form where number is not specified. (‘Afar also has a particular or singular 
suffix.) The following plurals were changed to base forms : 


Text Amharic Plural Base Gloss 
Rom. 9: 29 kätämoč magalwa magäla city 
Il Cor. 11:32  zübáüoo ‘askarwa ‘askar guard 
Gal. 4:8 ümalkt yallitte yalla god 


Number agreement 

Another example of interference from Amharic to ‘Afar is in the agreement 
tule for collective nouns. ‘Afar number agreement is only obligatory for 
pronouns. 

atu (is) abta ‘ you do (she does) ’, singular 

isin abtan * you do’, plural -n 

üsuk aba * he does’ 

óson aban “they do’, plural -n 


Nouns generally follow the rule that final stress requires feminine agreement 
and non-final stress requires masculine agreement. Since most plural nouns 
have suffixes with final stress, they only agree in feminine gender with no 
plural -n on the verb. However, collective human nouns have an optional 
rule (perhaps borrowed from Amharic) of using a third person plural verb 
rather than the gender agreement. The first draft of the 'Afar translators 
included many such third person plural forms. Later testing, however, revealed 
that many of them were not idiomatic and were therefore changed to the 
basic gender agreement. 


Plural verbs changed to feminine singular 


Text Subject Plural Fem. Sing. Gloss 

Mat. 8:20  kimbirwa hulan hulta birds enter 

Mat. 9:28  intimeléla dayyöwen dayyowte blind came near 

Mat. 9:32  séhada bühen bahte people brought 

Mat. 10:39  inkih baysélon baysele all will lose 

Mat. 20:29 ummat katayen katayte people followed 

Mat. 23:12  haytam gahäna gahta he who exalts will be 
humbled 

ICor.15:29 söhada kummütüna kummatta people immerse 

1Cor.15:35 söhada uktäna ugutta people rise 


A related agreement rule in ‘Afar is that two noun subjects will take the 
feminine singular rather than a plural verb as in Amharic. Interference can 
be noted in Gal. 5: 17 where ‘ spirit and flesh do not agree’ first had the plural 
verb mabihan (Amharic yiqürallu ‘ they remain ’) which was revised to mäbihta 
* ghe doesn’t agree ’. 


Person agreement in relatives 

In predicate complements Amharic extends person and number agreement 
to the verbs of relatives modifying the complement. The relative verb then 
agrees with the subject of the matrix sentence rather than with the head 
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noun (or deleted subject) of the relative. For example, I Corinthians 9:1 
reads, ine näsannat yallüü säw aydällähuminna ‘I freedom I have man am 
I not?’ In English the relative must agree in person with ‘man’ rather 
than ‘I’. ‘Am I not a man who has freedom?’ ‘Afar also requires that the 
relative verb agree with its underlying subject regardless of the person or 
number of its head noun. However, in the first draft of this verse the translator 
created an ‘Afar anomaly in reproducing the Amharic agreement rule. anu 
infiddige num hinniyoP ‘I I am free man am I not?’ Later testing changed 
the first to third person to agree with num ‘man’. anu y-infiddige num 
hinniyo P ‘I he-is free man am I not’. 

This interference was also found when an Amharic nominalized sentence 
with a first person plural subject was translated with a relative. In II Cor. 6:1 
the Amharic yämminnisära ‘we who work’ was translated tämit-na söhada 
f work-we who people’. This was corrected in testing to tämit-ta ‘ works- 
feminine who’ with the feminine söhada ‘ people’ taking the feminine verbal 
gender marker -t. 

This same restriction of agreement to clause level in ‘Afar can be pointed 
out in vocatives. The ‘Afar relative verb only agrees with its underlying 
subject. This requires third person agreement if that subject (represented by 
the head of the relative) is a noun. However, Amharic (and English) have the 
relative verb agree with the vocative second person from the matrix. The 
opening vocative of the Lord’s Prayer in Mat. 6: 9 illustrates this. (Amharic) 
bä-sämay yammi-ti-nor abbat-aööin hoy 'in-heaven who-you-live our-father 
Oh’, * Our father, who art in heaven’; ‘ art’ (not is") modifies the vocative 
with its understood ‘you’. In ‘Afar the relative modifying ‘our father’ 
disregards the vocative second person and has third person in agreement with 
‘father’, the underlying subject of the relative. *ar&n-al y-an ni ábba-w 
* heaven-in he-is our father—vocative ’. 

Another rule of ‘Afar has person and number agreement deleted when the 
head of the relative is a pronoun. Since Amharic requires marking person for 
relative verbs with pronoun heads, interference resulted. For example, (‘Afar) 
siniy y-eddéreh sug-¢-hiyya of Eph. 2:17 ‘you (pl) he-far was-he-who ’ 
requires the basic third person singular verb markers in spite of the ‘ you (pl.)’ 
head of the relative. The Amharic, however, has person and number : Iä-in-antä 
rig-adéihu li-nübbür-aéóihu ‘ to-plural-you far-you (pl.) who-were-you (pl.) ’. 
This led to second person t markers in the ‘Afar draft instead of the basic 
unconjugated verb. 

The identifications of writers in the New Testament epistles also have 
examples of interference concerning the lack of agreement with pronoun 
heads of relatives. In Romans 16: 22 the Amharic reads yä-gaf-hu ine ‘ who- 
wrote-II'. This influenced the first ‘Afar draft to become uktube anu ‘ I wrote 
(who) I’. This was revised to t-aktube-m yö ‘ feminine-write-nominalizer me’, 
* he who writes (is) me’ with the feminine representing the general ‘ he who’ 
of English, and the relative replaced by a nominal sentence. 

An interesting rule of ‘Afar retains agreement when a proper noun appositive 
is added to the pronoun head of the relative. After several revisions, Rom. 1: 1 
identified the author with this formula (also used in James 1:1): a farmo 
rub-t-am kurustos yüsüsu-h tämit-a yö bawulu ‘this epistle sends-feminine- 
nominalizer Christ Jesus-for work-I me Paul’, ‘He who sends this letter is 
I who work for Christ Jesus, Paul’. By the addition of the proper noun ‘ Paul’, 
agreement between the verb and the name is retained in spite of the pronoun. 
This can be shown by substituting other pronouns. k6 ‘you’ requires the 
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second person singular t to be added, giving tämit-t-a kó bawülu. However, 
if ‘Paul’ is deleted the basic form returns tämit-a kō (the verb may also be 
changed to y-ädige kō ‘he-knows (who) you’, ‘you who know’ to show 
basic third as over against first person). Since the appositive forms may have 
the pronoun first, it is best to derive them in that order kō t&mitta bawulu 
so as to keep the rule of no agreement for pronoun heads of relatives. An 
optional] movement rule then puts the pronoun between the name and its 
relative. 


Separation of relatives in ‘Afar 

When a relative and another modifier both modify the same head noun, 
and the second modifier also has a surface noun, ‘Afar has a rule moving the 
relative clause behind the head noun.’ If this is not done, the clause modifies 
the noun in the second modifier instead of modifying the head noun. Amharic 
does not have this movement rule. Interference resulted in a number of 
passages which were later noted and corrected. In some cases two or more 
relatives could be rearranged. If some of them had no surface noun, they 
could follow a relative which has a noun. 


I Tim. 4:3 
Amharic: yämmi-yaminu-nna iwunätin yámmi-yawqu säwoö ‘ who-believe- 
and truth who-know people’. 
‘Afar: tämine numma tädige söhada ‘believe truth know people’ (possibly 
* people who know truth which believes ’). 

to: numma tädige tämine söhada ‘ people who know the truth and 
believe’. 


Some of the relatives which were moved behind the head noun after testing 
are as follows: 
Phil. 4:7 
Amharic: k&-säw mastäwal balay yähonäwum yä-igziabiher sülam ‘ from— 
man’s understanding above whichis of-God peace’. 
‘Afar: séhada-bhubbik dagal yan yallih wagri ‘ people’s-understanding above 
is God’s peace’. The relative was moved behind the head noun ‘ peace ’ so as 
not to modify ‘God’. yallih wagäri-y söhadä-hhubbik dagal yanih-iyya ‘ God's 
peace which is above people’s understanding’. (-iyya is the relative pronoun 
when moved.) 
II Cor. 11:31 
Amharic: lüzülalüim yätämäsäggänäw yägetadöin yüiyüsus kristos amlakinnü 
abbat ‘forever who is blessed our Lord Jesus Christ's God and Father’. 
‘Afar: kulli wa‘di-ffanah fayla le ni amóyta yüsus kurustós-ih yálla kë äbba 
“all time-until praise he has our Lord Jesus Christs God and 
Father’. So as not to have ‘ he who is blessed forever ’ modifying ‘ our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ instead of ‘God’, the former relative was moved behind ‘ God 
and Father’. yalla kë ábba-y kulli wa‘di-ffanah fayla léh-iyya ‘God and 
Father-and all time-until praise he has-who’. (See Ephesians 1:3 where 
the same genitive clause caused confusion and revision of another relative 
clause.) 


3 A common example of interference in translation from English to ‘Afar is in the tendency 
to place relatives behind head nouns even when there is no reason. See Bliese, ‘ Bible translation 
from SVO to SOV languages in Ethiopia’, Folia Orientalia, xx1, 1980. 
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Eph. 6:6 

Amharic: yäigziabiherin fägad k&-lib indämm-ifäsimu ind& kristos agälgayod 
God’s will from-heart as-they who fulfil as Christ’s servants’. 

‘Afar: yall-ih idni af‘ado-h adda-k düdusa kurustös-uh tämita mára-h ‘ God-’s 
wil heart-'s inside-from fulfil Christ-'s work people-for’. To avoid the 
confusion of the verb düdusa ‘ fulfil’ applying to Christ, the relative clause was 
moved behind the head noun mära ‘people’. kurustös-uh tämita mára-y 
yall-ih idni af'ado-h adda-k düdusäh-iyya-h ‘people who work for Christ, 
who fulfil God's will from their hearts ’. 


Verbs and case 

Interference from Amharic in regard to verbs and which case forms they 
take can also be illustrated. In Gal. 2:2 the Amharic indirect causative verb 
astawghu-adöäw ‘I made known’ has the indirect object suffix -aééaw ‘them’, 
but also has a separate co-referential prepositional phrase (talallag) là-honut 
“to-those (who are great)’. The first ‘Afar draft followed this with kadda 
söhada-h dibuk ken i-ys-iddige ‘great people-to only them I-made-known ’. 
The revision deleted both the -h ‘to’ and the ken ‘them’. In ‘Afar the 
indirect causative object to ‘make known to’ is the accusative séhada, and a 
co-referential pronominal repetition is awkward when only separated by one 
word. (The direct object ‘ Gospel’ is accusative in both languages for ‘ make 
known, ’.) 

In Amharic some constructions with two agents prefer the verb adärrägä 
‘he made’ for the far agent rather than the causative. This construction, 
however, is less idiomatic in ‘Afar than the causative. 


Col. 1:13 
Amharic: indi-ni-gäba adirg-o-n-al ‘ that-we-enter made-he-us-has '. 
‘Afar: hul-l-á-ggidih ab-e ‘ enter-we-imperfect-that made-he-perfect ’. 
Changed to: në hul-s-e ‘us enter-causative-he-perfect ' 

* he caused us to enter '. 


The verb ammänä ‘ believe’ in Amharic takes a preposition bä ‘in’ when 
belief in a person is meant. The first draft in the ‘Afar translation followed 
this pattern consistently with the postposition -l1 ‘in’. In testing, many of 
these were changed omitting the postposition and leaving the preferred direct 
object construction. 


Rom. 4:3 

Amharic: bü-igziabiher silä-ammänä ‘in-God because—he believed ’ (see also 
verse 5). 

‘Afar: yàlla-l yimenémih tägah ‘God-in he believed because’ (-I dropped 
leaving yalla). 

I Cor. 15:18 

Amharic: bü-kristos aminäw ‘in-Christ having believed ’. 

‘Afar: kurustös-ul tömeneh ‘ Christ-in having believed’. 

Changed to: kurustos without -l. 


Verbal nouns or finste verbs 

Amharic makes frequent use of the infinitive as a verbal noun. The 'Afar 
verbal noun construction with the suffix -iyya was translated in several places 
for this infinitive. In testing, the ‘Afar preferred finite nominalized verbs to 
the infinitive verbal nouns. 
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I Cor. 12:8 

. Amharic: männaggärä ' to speak’. 

‘Afar: yüb-lyya ‘ speaking ' changed to yäb-a-m ‘ speak-he-imperfect nomina- 
lizer ’, * that which he speaks ’. 

Phil. 4:12 

Amharic: maginat ' to get’. 

‘Afar: gey-iyya ' getting ' changed to gey-a-m ‘ get-I-imperfect nominalizer ’, 
‘that which I get’. 

Phil. 4:10 

Amharic: massäbaödihu ‘ your thinking '. 

‘Afar: ashub-iyya ‘thinking’ changed to t-ashubö-ni-m ‘ you-think-plural 
nominalizer ’, “that which you think ’. 

I Tim. 3:2 (and 6:2) 

Amharic: lämastämar ' to teach ". 

‘Afar: bars-iyya ‘ teaching ’ changed to baris-u ' teach-he-subjunctive ’, “that 
he teach ’. 


Marking quotations 

The practice of having ‘say’ verbs introduce and close quotations seems 
more optional in Amharic than ‘Afar. A number of places were found in 
testing to require another ‘say’ verb when the “Afar draft had only one as in 
the Amharic. 


Rom. 10:20 
Amharic: isayyasi-m “ — " bä-malät 
* Isaiah-and “ — ” in-saying ’. 
(‘Afar in testing added an introductory ‘say’ word. isayya iyyémi, “— ” 
adhuk ‘Isaiah said “ — " saying ’.) 


The closing of sections of Jesus’s speeches with iyye ‘he said’ was found 
advisable in testing the ‘Afar version which had followed the Amharic in only 
introducing sections with ‘say’. Examples are found in Matthew D: 12, 16, 
20, 26, 30, 32, 37, and 42. 


Use of ‘ say’ with conjunctions 

An Amharic idiom uses the ‘in order to’ conjunction ind- or the infimtive 
läm- for an indirect speech construction with the ‘say’ verb ala following as 
a gerund. The meaning is ‘ with the intent to’. ‘Afar does not normally use 
“say ’ verbs with ‘in order to’, so the tester deleted ‘ say’. 


Gal. 2:19 

Amharic: lämä-nor sil... motdeallihu ‘to-live saying... I died’. 

‘Afar: wärd-ggidih edheh ... rabe ‘live-that having said ... I died’. The 
edheh was deleted leaving, ' in order to live, I died’. 

Phil. 2:30 

Amharic: lämamwalat bilo ... bämästät ^to fill saying... by giving’. 
‘Afar: düdus&-ggidih iyyeh ... yehöh ‘ complete-in order to having said... he 
gave’. The iyyeh was deleted leaving, ‘in order to complete ... he gave’. 

II Cor. 5:15 

Amharic: 1&-rasaööäw silu ind-ay-nor-u ‘for-themselves saying that-not- 
live-they ’. 
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‘Afar: isinni tägah iyyénih würü-ná-ggid hinna ‘their reason saying live- 
pl-that itis not’. The iyyönih was deleted leaving ‘it is not in order that 
they live because of themselves ’. 

A similar use of the ‘ say’ verb with the verb ‘ fear’ in Amharic was found 
wordy in the first part of II Cor. 12: 20 although the construction was main- 
tained in the rest of the verse as direct speech, ‘I feared, saying ...’. 
Amharic: yi-honal biyye i-färallähu ‘it-happens saying I-fear’. 

‘Afar: akke wā edheh mésit-a ‘happens lack saying fear-I’; changed to 
akke wimah mésita ‘I feared lest I be’. 


Semantic interference 

Although many revisions involved range of meaning which caused inter- 
ference, only a few examples of more idiomatic nature which were repeated 
more than once have been chosen. 

* Face to face’ in Amharic is fit lä-ft. The first drafts reflected this as 
tóha föha-h, I Cor. 13: 12, Gal. 1: 22, and I Thes. 2: 17. In testing the comment 
was, ‘this sounds Amharic’, and the first f6ha was deleted leaving only ' to 
face ’. 

A similar example is found in Phil. 2:9 where the Amharic repeats the 
word käf küf twice for ‘ exalted’. The first ‘Afar draft also had tayya fayya ka 
héh ‘up up him he made’. In revision it was found more natural with only 
one fayya ‘up’ 

The translation of yäwäyra zat ‘ olive tree’ in Rom. 11: 24, ete., in the 
first “Afar draft was madéri-hada. madéra is a desert tree with cherry-like 
fruit of which the pit is also edible when boiled. In testing, the superfluous 
hada ' tree " was deleted as a carry-over from the Amharic. 

In Amharic the idiom for ‘ based on’ is ‘founded’. The ‘Afars, not having 
permanent buildings in most places, do not have this idiom. The first draft 
of Phil. 3: 9 tried to reproduce the Amharic yätämäsärrätäwun ‘ (righteousness) 
which is founded (on the law or faith) ’ with dissinte ‘ be built’. However, the 
idiom didn’t make sense and was changed to geytinte ‘ obtained’. 
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WALTER Mayer: Nuz-Studien 1: die 
Archive des Palasies und die Proso- 
pographie der Berufe. (Alter Orient 
und Altes Testament, Bd. 205, 1.) 
xvi, 221 pp, 3 plans. Kevelaer: 
Verlag Butzon und Bercker; Neu- 
kirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 
1978. 


Although the cuneiform texts from the East 
Tigris ate of Nuzi have been well known for 
over fifty years, the considerable quantity of 
texta from the citadel area, eually the 
palace, have been largely negl by modern 
scholarahrp. Interest has centred mainly on 
the private archives, which were excavated 
and published first and which have also 
attracted considerable attention from biblical 
stadies. Any attempt, therefore, to portray 
the overall social structure of Nuz or a com- 
prehensive inner chronology of the texts is still 
not possible. However, it is hoped that a real 
understanding of these two issues will be 

ened up by a series of studies by Mayer, of 

ich this volume is intended to be only the 
firat. 

The book under review examunes the palace 
arohive and the references to occupations at 
Nuzi, cially those assooıated with the 
> t is divided into two sections, the 

comprising a catalogue of all 468 published 
tablets from the palace, listed according to the 
rooms m which they were unearthed. A further 
132 texte which on the bags of their oontents 
are linked with the palace are also inoluded, 
making a total of some 600 texts which provide 
information ooncernmg life in the administra- 
tive centre of Nuzi. The second section con- 
tems a comprehensive list of occupations 
mentioned in the palace texts, mcludmg the 
references to the royal family and the royal 
harem. An introduction also gives a useful 
survey of the state of Arrapha during the 
Mitannian period and afterwards, and hste the 
external references to Nuzi, which are found 
mainly in Old Babylonian texts. 

The most ımportant contributions are those 
on the royal family, the administration of the 
palace (Nuzi was only one of several adminis- 
trative centres and royal residences in the state 
of Arrapha), the soribes, musicians, merchants, 
textile workers, and shepherds. Of particular 
interest are Mayer’s mterpretations of the 
mär Sarri (ht. ‘ king’s son’), who 18 seen not 
merely as a royal funotionary but as a member 
of the royal family, and of the organization of 
the scribes, which the author understands as 
being based on real families and not, as with 
Wilhelm, on family structures. The picture 
emerges of the king itunerating between the 
various palaces of the land, though the fre- 
quency and purpose of the royal journeys is 
not yet apparent. Cultic personnel are not a 
major group in the palace archive, though there 
is a most useful collection ofreferences to deities, 
and to offerings at temples in five separate 


cities of Arrapha. Weavers olearly had an 
ımportant funotion, especially m making a 
notable contribution to the export trade, and 
the merchants were financed from both public 
and private sources. On the other hand, some 
occupations, such as judges, court officials, and 
gatekeepers (who often acted as witnesses), are 
not dealt with, since they play only a marginal 
role in the palace texts, and farmers and 
soldiers would require a separate investigation 
on the bass of all the Nuz material. Other 
trades, such as the efinnu (‘ architect ’) or the 
parkullu (‘ seal-outter ’) are also ignored, pre- 
sumably because they too do not figure m the 
palace archive. The aie texts undoubtedly 
represent a very wide range of ocoupationa, 
but while it 1s clear that the palace was deeply 
involved in the social and economio structure 
of Nuzi, it also appears that there was a con- 
siderable, if not greater activity in the private 
seotor. It will be interesting to see if this 
interim conclusion will be confirmed by 
Mayer's subsequent studies. 

The only real complaint 18 that the author 
sticks so rıgidly to announoed intentions 
that no attempt is made to assess the con- 
textual significance of the gathered material. 
Some comment, even of only a temporary 
nature, would be most useful on, for example, 
the sociological relationship of the private and 
palace archives, or a comparison with the 
results of similar studies of other sites such as 
Mari or Sippar. 

Nevertheless, the volume represents a major 
advance on the earlier occupational studies of 
Oppenheim (1939) and Cassin (1962), and this 
thorough collection of the material will 
certainly prove a most useful reference tool 
We shall look forward to Mayer’s further 
studies, and hope that it will not be too lon 
before the socio-economic structure ad 
development of the Nuzi texts can be fully 
appreciated, 

M. J. SELALAN 


Marvin A. PowEx JR. and Ronarp H. 
Saok: Studies in honor of Tom B. 
Jones. (Alter Orient und Altes Testa- 
ment, Bd. 203.) xi, 371 pp. Kevelaer: 
Verlag Butzon und Bercker; Neu- 
kirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 
1979. DM 116. 


This Festaohrift for Professor Jones refleots 
his own wide-ranging writings and forty years 
of teaching anoient history, both classical and 
Near Eastern, as well as numismatics, and 
Latin America. These contributions by ool. 
leagues and former studente are gathered into 
section 1: The Ancient Near East (pp. 1-217) 
and m: Greece and Rome. The latter lies 
outside the purview of this journal. The 
former concentrates primarily on Sumerian 
economics in the Ur III period (c. 2100 3.0.) 
to which Professor Jones himself made a major 
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contribution in his Sumerian economic texts 
from the Third Ur Dynasty (with J. W. Snyder) 
in 1961. In this field Profeasor Hallo (‘ Obiter 
dicta ad set’) furnishes notes on texte there 
published, with emphasis on the technical 
terms for the treatment of flax in a textile 
account, and Professor Leiohty writes on 
‘A oollection of recipes for dyeing’ in neo- 
Babylonian texts. This confirms A. L. - 
heim’s theory that sach new technologies 
appear to have been introduced in the early 
Mitanni period. 

An important article by M. A. Powell on 
ancient Mesopotamian weight metrology (with 
tables, pp.71-109) shows how local and 
variable were such weights and their use, 
tolerating a margin of error, as already attested 
for Palestme. The searoh for norms is probably 
a fallacy. In ‘ A merchant's balanced account 
and “Neo-Sumerian gold’, G. D. Yo 
examines dated statements of assets an 
expenditure for a named trader, a rare example 
of the acquisition of silver and gold with their 
prices (tabulated); the range of values for 
gold with ite silver equivalent (7:1 to 20:1) 
refleota the purity (marked numerically not 
unlıke our ‘ carat yatei) rather than 
problems of supply and d. 

R. C. Nelson catalogues Ur III pisan.dub.ba 
(‘tablet basket’) type texts which help to 
elucidate the current filing system. D. I. 
Owen presents a thirteen-month summary 
account from Ur, D. Loding royal epithets 
apphed to one kmg (Amar-Su'en of Ur) in ten 
economio fragments, and S. J. Lieberman seeks 
to fathom the Sumerian phoneme /o/. 

The remaining articles in the first part oover 
diverse subjects and periods from the second 
millennium 8.0. calendar and festivals at Mari 
in the reign of Zimn-Lim (J. M. Sasson), a 
reworked. catalogue of 1200 seal impressions 
on Tell Sifr (Kutalla) texts (R. D. Ward), 
through a composite review of the Sea Peoples 
(c. 1250-1180 2.0.) here identified with a 
coalition of W. Anatolian- intended 
for non-Egyptologiste (O. J. Schaden), to 
studies in neo-Babylonian texte. Among these 
R. A. Saok notes the book-keeping practices 
in the temple of Hanna (Uruk) in the reign of 
Norgal-Sarra-ugur (660-556 3.0.) and I. Spar 
pubhshes three neo-Babylonian trial disposi- 
tions in Uruk (one apparently concerns a kid- 
napped child). These help towards an under- 
standıng of the socio-economic history of this 
late period of which many thousands of texts 
remain unpublished in museums. 

Since few orientalists may know the work of 
Professor Jones, a ] introduction to 
cover the present state of studies in neo- 
Sumerian economics and his part in it would 
have been helpful. These competent, if eome- 
what specialized, articles will doubtless further 
such studies. Those inolined to ‘ anti-Fest- 
schrift’ thoughts may well think that some 
of the articles would have been more at home, 
and possibly more readily and widely available, 
in specialist journals. 

D. J. WISEMAN 


J. D. Hawzxms (ed): Trade in the 
anovent Near East. Papers presented 
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to the XXIII Rencontre Assyriologsque 
Internationale, University of Birming- 
ham, 5-9 July, 1976. [iv], iti, 231 pp., 
4 plates. London: British School of 
Archaeology in Iraq, 1977. £10. 


The importance of trade, both local and 
international, as a factor in our understanding 
of the ancient Middle Eastern world, has in 
recent years become increaamgly obvious. It 
was therefore a wise decision on the of the 
Organizing Committee of the XXIII Rencontre 
Assyriologique Internationale to ohoose trade 
ag ite conference theme. This volume, metiou- 
lously edited by J. D. Hawkins, contains 
twenty-five papers (and summaries of two 
others) presented to the Rencontre, and it gives 
the r an excellent idea both of the most 
recent methods of approach to the subject and 
of the limitations imposed by the nature of the 
pri material. The most important of 
these tations is, of course, the abundance 
of material for some areas and periods, and the 
complete lack of it for others. This effectivel 
prevents scholars from building up an overall 
picture of an extremely important aspect of 
some 3,000 years of continuously developing 
human culture. However, where evidenoe anes 
exist, ıt has in recent years been subjected to 
extensive and rigorous examination, and Trade 
tn the ancient Near Hast provides an excellent 
collection of articles which illustrate the many 
approaches to the subject that are ible. 

he introductory contribution, by W. F. 
Leemans, is more general than most, and deals 
with the röle of trade in connexion with the 
diffusion of Mesopotamian civilization. The 
author's conclusion is that while trade may 
have had a part to play in this diffusion, there 
were many other faotors involved, and that 
on the whole such cultural elements as lan- 
guage and writing were picked by foreign 
merchants coming to Sumer and Babylonia 
rather than being spread by Sumerian mer- 
chants travelling to foreign lands. His suitably 
cautious approach sete the tone for the whole 
volume. 

Several articles deal with the problems of 
Sumerian and Sargonio trade. Studies by 
Marvin A. Powell and Benjamin A. Foster lay 
increasing ae on personal profit as a 
motive in third millennium trade, and we must 
now abandon the old ides of the temple as the 
controlling influence on the Sumerian economy. 
On the contrary ‘ there is sufficient reason to 
believe that market economy was a significant 
factor in the total economuo picture ', and that 
there is thus no fundamental difference 
between the economic systems of third millen- 
nium Sumer and second millennium Aššur. 
The fact that in Umma in the Ur III period 
there is no evidence for private merchants (as 
Daniel O. Snell shows in another article) must 
be due to some factor at whioh we can at 
present only guess. 

Other approaches to Sumerian trade can be 
seen in the contributions of 8. N. Kramer and 
G. Komoróozy, who deal with the admittedly 
meagre evidence of the literary texte, and of 
J. D. Muhly and K. R. Maxwell-Hyslop, who 
turn to the metal-trade and the sources of the 
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ores on which the Mesopotamian world de- 
pended. Muhly makes the interestmg observa- 
tion that gold and tin appear at more or less 
the same time (c. 3000 B.o.) in the arohaeolo- 
gical record, and suggests that this ohrono- 
logical connexion is not accidental. But 
perhaps the most important port of his artıole 
is the salutary big whioh it gives against 
building theories on insufficient evidenoe. 

In an interesting contribution Gerd Steiner 
discusses ‘merchants’ language ’ and the 
possible use of interpreters, ' pidgin-Sumerian ’ 
and ‘ pidgin-Akkadian ’ in international trade. 
H. Limet adopts a sociological approach and 
cones use a model of Sumerian trade in terms 
of necessary, useful and luxury goods. 
Westenholz publishes a list of sa nines d 
offerings sent to Nippur by the wife of 
Urukagina of Lagaš, and ioated to a 
number of deities including Sara of Umma. 
These offerings are seen both as playing a part 
in the long drawn-out conflict between 
and Umma, and as being ‘free samples’, 
designed to promote good relations, as well as 
healthy sales-statistios, in inter-city trade. 

The Old Assyrian documents from Kültepe 
have long been known as a vital source of 
information on trade in the early second 
millennium. In recent years there has been a 
new wave of research into these documents, 
and the contributions of Paul Garelli, K. R. 
Veenhof and Mogens Trolle Larsen show well 
what a new generation of scho ip has 
achieved. Veenhof deals with the effeot of 
trade on the sooial and economio life of the 
citizens of Aššur. This is an important con- 
tribution which opens up many new avenues 
of enquiry. Larsen and Garelli take issue with 
each other on the meaning of the basic term 
tamkärum, which Garelli still sees as a title 
Mara, to ani official and therefore implying 
a state uoracy, while Larsen takes it as 
denoting ‘ a contractually regulated capacity ’ 
without any necessary implication of state 
control. But the most important part of 
Larsen’s article deals with the complex prob- 
lems of the naruggu or investment-contract, a 

e of agreement only possible in a secure and 
ective oommeroial m such as hd 


Assyrian system y was. It is 
hoped that the Jublication 0 oid 


recently excavated Kültepe texte will oan 
add even more to our knowledge of thia 
important period. 

Other aspects of second millennium trade 
are dealt with by & number of contributors. 
Articles on trade in wool at Marl (O. Rouault) 
and in textiles at Rimah (Stephanie Dalley) 
are based on new textual material, while 
Horst Klengel stresses the importanoe of the 
nomadic tribes of Mesopotamia, not only 
because they sold their own produote to the 
more sedentary population, but because they 
could supply pack-animals and slaves, offer 
themselves as caravan-leaders, and transport 
light goods such as spices and eye make-up 
over long distanoes in the oourse of their own 
movements. ©. Z ini deals at length 
with the neglected subjeot of the merchant at 
Nuzi, and finds that mercantile practice there 
was closer to that of the Late Bronze Age than 
to that of the Old Babylonian period, with the 
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merchant predominantly funotioning as a 
member of the palace personnel, and indulging 
in private busmess only ‘on the ade’. Guy 
Kestement writes on the legal aspects of trade, 
and M. Heltzer examines the metal-trade at 
Ugarit, comparing prices there with those in 
other areas and also examıning the seaborne 
trade in metals and gram that took place 
between Ugarit and the Hittite Empire. This 
is of considerable interest to students of 
Hittite studies, for the archives of Bogazkoy 
contain very few texte concerned in any way 
with trade, and information from external 
sources such as Ugarit, united as it is here with 
the scanty Hittite material, can greatly ın- 
crease our knowledge of Anatolian trade, and 
help to remove it from the field of unsupported 
speculation. Other contributions on the second 
millennium, by E. Lipifskı on the purchase 
of Egyptian ships by the king of AlaBiya/ 
Cyprus, and by Dominique Collon on the 
importation of live elephants from India into 
Syria, are more speculative, and, like an 
article by Peter Calmeyer whioh uses material 
from a merchant's grave at Aššur to down- 
date Troy Ig to the early Old Babylonian 
period, to this reviewer at least less oonvinoing. 

The volume is rounded. off by a study by 
W. Farber of the drug-trade in Babylonia and 
Assyria, and by an examination by Maurıts 
van Loon of the place of Urartu in the trade 
of the first millennium B.o. Farber sees the 
sto and distribution of drugs as being 

inly in the hands of the palace- and temple- 
administration, haps & very small 
private trade in Elek while van Loon 
reiterates his view that siren-handled basins 
found in Greece and Italy are not exports from 
Urartu, but rather that all three areas received 
them from the Syro-Anatolian border-lands 

Trade in the ancient Near Hast covers a great 
deal of ground, and, as is inevitable in such 
collections, the contributions are of different 
values. But taken over all it is an important 
volume whioh bri ther many approaches 
to the problems of tea in the dent world 
and provides a great deal of stimulating 
material for all who have an interest in under- 
standing and reconstructing the way of life of 
the peoples of the ancient Middle East. 

J. G. HAOQUEEN 


G. I. Davæs: The way of the wilderness : 
a geographical study of the wilderness 
iineraries in the Old Testament. 
(Society for Old Testament Study, 
Monograph Series, 5.) xii, 138 pp., 
3 maps. Cambridge, ete.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1979. £7.95. 

There is no difficulty in establishing the 
nature of Dr. Davies’s enterprise in the first 
part of his book, but his objectives are, 

not so easily ascertainable in the 

Soona. ert (pp. 56 ff.). Here the reader, 

ing settled for an interpretation of his 
intentions, may not be altogether satisfied at 
the end of the book that his understanding is 


adequate or even correct. 
First of all it should be said that the 
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monograph is full of learning and that as a 
test-prece for the display of scholarship it 
would be difficult to find anything more com- 
plicated than the wilderness itineraries of the 
OT. The author 18 well-equipped and moves 
about his sources with great assurance and a 
sure touch. The first part of the book could 
be desoribed as a history of the interpretation 
of OT wilderness itinerarıes and thıs is very 
well done with reference to the Septuagint, 
Philo and Josephus; to Jewish interpretations 
m the Targumim, Midrashim and Rashi, to 
Christian interpretations and to the views of 
Arabio geographers. The task requires a wide 
linguistic competence, an ability to alight on 
what is significant in a mass of detail and the 
exercise of good judgement. 

It is a satisfying task because ıt is not 
speculative and can be done without chancy 
assamptions or intellectual adventures in areas 
where the ground 1s not firm under one’s feet. 
Tte nature 18 such that ıt 18 not easily captured 
m a review of modest proportions, but one or 
two aspeota of the investigation may be taken 
up. The influence of pilgrimages in stimulating 
an interest in itineraries is mentioned in both 
Jewish (p. 14) and Christian (p. 38) connexions. 
It is argued that & ohange of opinion among 
Arabie geographers concerning the identifloa- 
tion of Mt. Sınai is to be oorrelated with a 
polemical situation which arose in consequence 
of the The earlier Muslim scholars 
agree with the traditional Christian identifica- 
tion of Mt. Sma: with Jebel Musa, but the 
later opinion is that it lies east of the Gulf of 
Akaba. In his treatment of the Peshitta 
Davies holds that the link between Mt. Hor and 
Petra is the oonsequence of a prior connexion 
between Kadesh and Petra (= pp*) an 
equation which is also made in the Targumım. 
The identification of Mt. Sinai with Jebel Musa 
does not originate with Christian interpreters 
and can be traced back to R. Simeon b. Yoohai 
in a comment on Num. 10:33. According to 
Num. 10: 12 the wilderness of Paran waa the 
first, major camping place after leaving Sinai 
and the reference to 36 miles in R. Simeon b. 
Yochai’s comment (which is also found in the 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan) is to be understood 
as the distance covered in that first stage. This 
18 an only on the assumption that Paran 
has identified with Pharan in the south 
west of the Sinai peninsula, and so is an 
indication that Mt. Binai was identified with 
Jebel Musa. The confusion of Paran and 
Pharan was brought about by the circumstance 
that the Septuagint transliterated Paran as 
$apav (pp. 23 f.). Among the identifications 
which Davies himself makes are those of 
Rameses = Qantir or Tanis, Yam Suf = the 
Bitter Lakes rather than the Gulf of Suez 
(p.82) and Kadesh = Ain Qadeis. He notes 
that there was a tradition which represented 
that the sea was crossed at the Gulf of Suez 
and he rejeots the argument that, Flo points to 
fresh-water vegetation and that this lexico- 

phieal consideration rules out the Gulf of 

uez. Hence ‘ sea of reeds’ is an inappropriate 
rendering of mo n» and nyy may not be so 
narrowly defined as to exelude plants which 
grow in salt water. 
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What is being attempted in the second part 
of the book ? He is certainly saying that the 
itineraries reproduce routes along which 
ancient men travelled and that they are not 
simply an assemblage of place-names arbi- 
trarily put together. This would not be greatly 
different from what Noth says about J.'s 
itineraries in his Überlieferungsgeschichte des 
Pentateuch (pp. 237-46). It 18 not clear, how- 
ever, that this statement of his intentions 
would satisfy Davies. For Noth a real itinerary 
does not mply a historical narrative: it means 
no more than that whoever expanded the 
oredal kernel into a narrative represented the 
Israelites as travelling along routes which did 
exist. There can be no question for Noth of 
ngng this kind of literature in order to write 
a History of Israel which establishes historical 
connexions between Israslıtes who wandered 
in the wilderness and the Israel which settled 
in Canaan. When Davies says, ‘ A distinction 
must be made between what these texta say— 
that Israel followed certain routes on her way 
from Egypt to Canaan—and what may have 
been the historical reality of her pre-settlement 
existenoe—a semi-nomadio way of life in the 
desert south and east of Canaan ' (p. 107, n. 4), 
are we to oonolude that he is, more or less, in 
agreement with Noth ? 

It is not olear that we should draw such a 
conclusion, for, although he is interested in 
routes in general (pp. 76-8), there is such a 
pronounced particularıty in his treatment of 
the OT itaneraries (pp. 70 ff.) that further 
questions have to be asked about his objectives. 
In one place he says, ' Another possibility 
which deserves renewed consideration is that 
at the time of the deliverance at the sea (or at 
some later period when the “Yam Suf” 
tradition arose), the Bitter Lakes, where many 
scholars would locate it on the basis of features 
other than the reference to ‘‘ Yam Suf”, were 
continuous with the Gulf of Suez and so 
naturally known by the same name’. The 
words which are so striking in this quotation 
are ' at the time of the deliverance at the sea ’, 
because this appears to be a direot reforenoe to 
a historical event and the itinerary has become 
historiography. At any rate what 18 being 
attempted in this part of the book cannot be 
explained simply as & demonstration that the 
Israelites are represented as travelling along 
routes which ancient men used, because such 
a limitation would not allow the kind of 
detailed discussion which Davies conducts 
about where the Israelites crossed the sea. It 
would, nevertheless, still be possible to con- 
olude that his intentions are exegetical through 
and through and that he does not make any 
affirmations about the historical value of the 
material with which he 18 working: This again 
may not be a correct deduction, but if there is 
something in it, it would mean that he is 
trying to uncover the intentions of those who 
com the itineraries. He believes that 
they had Are geographical locations ın 
mund for all the stages which they enumerated 
and his objective is to find out what these were. 

W. MOKANE 


WERNER STROTHMANN (ed. and tr.): 
Johannes von Mosul: Bar Sira. 
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Syrische Texte, Übersetzung und voll- 
ständiges Wortverzeichnis. (Göttinger 
Orientforschungen. 1. Reihe: Syriaca, 
Bd. 19.) 144 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1979. 


In 1868 Iohannan Elia Millos (1831-1908), 
Chaldean bishop of Aqra, published a work 
entitled Directorium Spirituale, which oon- 
tained a thirteenth-cen verse exposition 
of the three sapıental books, Proverbs, Qohelet 
and Ben Sira, composed by the East Syrian 
writer Iohannan of Mosul in rhymed four-line 
stanzas employing the seven-syllable metre. 
Strothmann here re-edits the section (con- 
ea ot 296 stanzas) on Ben Sira, basing 

i on six manuscripts. The work, which 
18 essentially moralızıng in character (Christian 
elements are minimal), treats selected verses 
from Ben Sira in sequence; only chapters 17, 
39 and 43 to the end receive no coverage at all 
(chapter 18, on the other hand, has a whole 
section to itself). Normally each stanza reflects 
a particular verse, but between 24: 19 and 20, 
41:1 and 2, and 41: 2 and 3, there are digres- 
sions having no such starting-point. 

Whether the work has anything of interest 
to offer for the textual history of the Peshitta 
of Ben Sıra will only become a t once 
the Leiden edition has reached this book. 
(Strothmann draws attention to one possible 
variant at 23: 16 = line 547). 

Strothmann provides a brief introduction on 
the manuscript tradition (with facsimiles of 
sample from each of the manusoripte 
employed), a German translation facing the 
Syriac text, and full word indexes (those aleo 
occurring in the biblical text are usefully 
prefixed with a cial symbol). The manu- 
soript tradition happens to be remarkably 
stable, and consequently, instead of giving an 
apparatus; Strothmann has preferred to list 

e variants of eaoh individual manusoript in 
the preface. It is interesting to note that one 
of the manusoripts which transmits the work 
is Weet Syrian. 

The introduction ımplıes that the work is 
preserved only in the six manuscripts employed. 
for the edition; reference, en 
Baumstark’s Geschichte der ayrischen a 
indicates the existence of several further ones, 
mainly in oriental libraries (the Urmiah ones 
may now be lost). 

Although the text cannot be said to have 
any real literary merit, ıt might be noted here 
that it contains a few words that are only 
poorly attested in the standard dictionaries 
(e.g. hopet, hywinwi, krpt’, phwry', pipi). 

ation contams a few blemishes: 

line 49° Wer seinen Vater ehrt’ should be 
‘ He who honours his parents’: John alters 
the text of Ben Sira for metrical reasons (the 
Syriac text here should read VbAwhy); at 
lne 166 bny Au’ are not ‘die Kinder der 
Nacht’ (iyli), but ‘children of follies’; 
lne 175 ' und siehe, was Weisheit ist’ should 
be ‘ and see in whom wisdom is (to be found) ’. 
In line 629 read w’ydy’ (for wydy’). 

Among the biblical references (given at the 
foot of the translation), it is puzzling to find 
I Sam. 24:15 and 26:20 given to explain 
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line 16, ‘ The interpretation of Sira is dust’; 
presumably the references belong to line 19 
where Jesus ben Sira’s humility in giving 
himself such a name is compared to David's 
calling himself a flea. Here it might have been 
noted that the author is clearly basing himself 
on the East Syrian commentary tradition such 
as we find preserved in Theodore bar Kom 
(ed. Scher, 1, 338), Isho‘dad (ed. van der Eynde, 
rr, 175) and the ano: ous author in Opuscula 
Nestoriana (ed. Hofmann , p.140) At lines 
641 f. read ‘23, 16’ for "33, D, and at 
line 671 read ‘96, 20’ for * 90, 30°; for 
lines 856 f. a reference to ‘Sir 29, 28b’ has 
fallen out. 

In the indexes mnwgn’ 1s wrongly listed in 
the index of native Syriac words: it should 
belong in the index of Greek loan words. 

8. P. BROOK 


Joser van Ess: Anfänge muslimischer 
Theologie : zwei antiqadarttische Trak- 
tate aus dem ersten Jahrhundert der 
Hijra. (Beiruter Texte und Studien, 
Bd. 14.) xi, 280, 57 pp. Beirut: in 
Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Wiesbaden, 1977. DM 48. 


Unlike the comparatively neutral title of the 
author's earlier work on Muslim disoussions of 
free-will and predestination (Zwischen Hadit 
und Theologie, Berlin, 1975: see BSOAS 
xxxix, 2, 1976, 442-3), that of the present 

(i.e. Anfange) exhibits not merely its 
conclusion but also the point of departure for 
the method employed. The two books were of 
course composed, and ought to have appeared, 
more or lees simultaneously (an intention 
frustrated by circumstances quite beyond the 
&uthor's control. But the commitment to a 
point of view is here more explicit and, in a 
vital sense, more operative, since method is 
everywhere pressed into the service of a fore- 
gone conclusion: gadar was the subject of the 
earliest theological dispute in Islam, hence 
allegedly early tracts dealmg with that subject 
are likely to be authentic. I would like to 
stress this point (of. my Quranic studies, p. 91, 
top): method not merely conditions results, 
1t may be selected to produce them. We are 
offered here critical editions, with translation 
and exhaustive commentary, of two anti- 
qadarite tracts whose redaotional igrees 
are anything but persuasive. owever, 
because they deal with the putative subjeot of 
earliest Muslim oontroversy and, moreover, 
reflect a primitive (sic) form of the dialectical 
method fter known as kaläm, their garbled 
transmission history may be outweighed by 
the reassuring discovery of original sources. 
The author belongs, it would seem, to that 
school of sanguine historiography in which the 

ursuit of reconstruction is seldom if ever 
Nefleetod by the doubts and scruples thrown 
up in recent (and not so recent) years by 
practitioners of form-oriticism, structuralism 
and the like. The very richness and quantity 
(sic: e.g. parallel versions) of Islamic historical 
torial must preclude fundamental scepti- 
cism about their reliability in aid of finally 
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knowing ‘what really happened’ (see his 
reservations about my own method m BSOAS, 
xL, l, 1980, 137-9). 

The first of the two treatises edited here 18 
attributed to Hasan b. Muhammad b. al- 
Hanafiyya: introductory (pp. 1-83), transla- 
tion and commentary (pp. 35-112: text, 
Arabio pagination 11-37). The second is 
asoribed to ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz: mtro- 
duotory (pp. 113-36), translation and oom- 
mentary . 1387-76: text, Arabio tion 
43-54). third and final part of the work 
is devoted to the controversial figure of 
Ghaylän al-Dimashgqi, reported to have paid 
with er lifo fo for egies some form of pro- 
Pog md 245). nn. is Ln 
bi ny (o p. 347-57), a meticulous in: 

mis rent. (m (pp. 259-63) and technical 
er p- as (pp. 964.9) both with reference also to 
the earlier study (see above), and of names 
(pp. 270-6), addenda p. 277-8), and sum- 
maries m English (pp. 79-30) and in Arabic 
(Arabic pagination 55-7). 

Now, the authors observations on the 
Muslim appropriation of dialectical method 
(kaläm) have since been (REI, 44, 
1976, 23-60) and are the subject of witty and 
judicious comment by Michael Cook (BSOAS, 
XLII, 1, 1980, 32-43), making almost gratuitous 
iy furi merken me. On the Christian 
origins of the method there seems to be general 
agreement (of. Cook 40-1), though I would 
myself hike to consider shared use of the 
Arabio age, rather than conversion to 
Islam, as ti E D eee 
(e.g. the views on terminological transfer in 
my Sectarian milieu, pp. 103.14, 127). More- 
over, though the predominantly haggudio 
nature of the form might seem to belie it, 
some functional and formal relation to the 
midrashic yelamdenu question/answer instruo- 
tion ought not to be entirely excluded (on ite 

ty and halachic origins see now F. Behl, 
Auf und literarische Formen des aggadsschen 
im Jelamdenu-midrasch, Wiesbaden, 
m, Here, incidentally, is an example of 
the historical method employed by van Ess: 
* Interessant bleibt, dass kalam nun gerade im 
Hifäz zum erstenmal bezeugt ist; dort hat 
doch Hasan vermutlich seinen Traktat 
geschrieben? (p.23). That assertion (hardly 
attenuated by ‘doch’ and ‘vermutlich ’) 
follows upon & long and detailed discussion of 
Hasan’s life in Madina and his authoritative 
status as a Boholar there (e.g. pp . 8-10). One 
Ben by Ibn Ishäq is fae really very 
evidence, and I am unable to find 

him in either Malik or Wägidf. Ibn Sa'd is 
adduced to ort Hasan’s intellectual stature 
10), but the same author’s all ation of 
Hasan’ ’8 regret at having composed Kitab 
ai-Irjdà! is as Kufan propaganda 
(p. 4). A cavalier employment of biographical 
literature (fabagüt) does not exactly inspire 
confidence, at least to a mind so ravaged by 
form-oritioism as I (willingly) confess mine to 
be. For me the pri datum in this dis- 
cussion is the fact (i.e. the only one I can 
acknowledge as such) that Hasan’s tract on 
the has been transmitted only in 
the form of a refutation by the Zayd! theolo- 
gian al-Hadi ila'l-haqq, a grandson of Qasim 
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b. Ibrähim. Though I am not prepared to 
insist upon an exact parallel between the 
roles of Hasan and Ibn al-Mugaffe‘, I am 
inclined to the extrapolation of his- 
torical ‘ fact’ from the literature of religious 
polemio as more than just a little audacious 
(of. Quranic studies, p. 160). Similar reserva- 
tion might be thought applicable to the second 
piece edited here, ‘Umar’s epistle preserved 
exclusively in the muoh later work of Abi 
Nu'aym (pp. 113 ff.). To contrast, for example, 
the mildness of ‘Umar’s attack here with the 
later legend (sic) of his dispute with Ghaylän 
and to employ this as evidence for the doou- 
ment’s authenticity (p.123) exhibits in my 
view a kind of Zasrkelschluss, and most 
especially in of the author’s later 
discussion (pp. 241-5) of the ‘ real ' reasons for 
Ghaylän’s exeoution. This sort of reconstruc- 
tion is admittedly seductive but aleo perilous, 
and though impressed by the erudition and 
poy displayed in these pages I am unable 
t the author's hypothoses 

o But et me consider another, to my mund, 
rather more important i yis While one oould 
hardly dispute that the subjeot of these two 
treatises, as well as of the celebrated epistle of 
Hasan al- Bagri, 18 the predestination oon- 
troversy, there could be "E more, or 
at least equally, at stake. analysis of 
the latter (Quranic studies, 1603] 1 suggested 
that what really mattered was the priority of 
sul, that the ostensible topic (gadar) was 
actually secondary to a subtle assertion of 
scriptural authority in the early community. 
To that modest proposal van Ess protests: 
* Denn davon redet sie doch gar nicht’ (BO, 
xxxv, 5/6, 1978, 351). Be that as it may, we 
are in this present study urg urged (p. 30) to read 
Tabari ‘ between th es’ as it were, to 
disoover that he offers a great deal more 
material about the early predestination con- 
troversy than at first t seems apparent. 
Well, that method works both ways, and ıt 
seems to me that the predominance of 
tural shawähid in all three tracts migh a 
interpreted as evidence of a pios 
movement (cf. Sectarian milieu, 50-9). Here, 
again, 1b is all a question of method: in his 

ent for the authenticity of Hasan 
al- T's epistle (pp. 27-9: certainly a useful 
support for the authenticity of the other two, 
since this one a£ least ts elsewhere attested in 
Islamic literature, see para. (d)), we learn that 
it is the very absenoe of haditk that testifies 
to the early date of this material . (¢)). 
Now, everyone knows that the "En iB 
earher than the Hadith, and that ita role as 
final arbiter in matters of both figh and kaldm 
was from the first unquestioned. As an un- 
repentant form-oritio, I may bo exoused, 
I trust, from further comment. 

Perhaps just one more: in Islamic studies 
(‘ Islamisten sind im allgemeinen naive Leute ’) 
the presence of soriptural dicta is invariably 
assumed to point to the existence of the canon 
as we know it (of. Quranic studies, 44). Here, 
for example, we learn that Hasan ‘ geht den 
Koran systematisch durch ’ without, however, 
adduoing those verses which oould have 
supported best his argument (p. 14). Further, 
he tacitly (unsusgesproohen) assumes the 
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pre-existenoe of the Qur'ün, as for that matter, 
does ‘Umar (p.16). Examination of the 
relevant passages (of. pp. 85, 118-19, 146) 
reveals that what 18 p posed is God's will 
enshrined as celestial ar type, familiar to 
Arabiste not as qur'án but as al-lawh al-mahfaz. 
This whole dispute turns, after all, upon the 
operation of divine foreknowledge, articulated 
in a variety of monothest seriptures, but 
ultimately acoesaible only ın the presence of 
God (cf. Quranic studies, 75-84; Seclarian 
milieu, 57-8). Presuppositions are, I should 
imagine, more or less unavoidable. One thing 
seems clear: mine are not those of van Ese, 
and I am not disarmed by his generous but 
misleading Korrektur-Zusatz (BO, xxxv, 5/6, 
1978, 353). 
J. WANSBROUGH 


Joser VAN Has: Chiltastische Erwar- 
tungen und die Versuchung der Göt- 
lichkeit. Der Kalif al-Hakim (386- 
411 m.) (Abhandlungen der Heidel- 
berger Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Philosophisch - historische Klasse, 
Jahrg. 1977, 2. Abh.) 85 pp. Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter, Universitäts- 
verlag, 1977. DM 52. 


This must have been a very entertamun 
inaugural lecture. Even in ite published an 
heavily documented form, the style is effer- 
vescent (em udelnd) and popular (volkstumlich), 
spiced with wit, a good number of throwaway 
hnes (p. 55: 'Niohts aber ist einer mes- 
sianischen Bewegung todlicher als der Erfolg °}, 
providing & sustained romp from the fret 
sentence (p.9: ‘Im Schuhbasar der Stadt 
Kairo gi die Geschafte schlecht: der 
Kalif al-Häkım hatte Herstellung und Verkauf 
von Frauensohuhen verboten") to the last 

.85: ‘Sie warten noch heute auf seme 

iederkehr"). Between these two cheerless 
observations we are treated, not indeed for 
the first tame but surely never so exuberantly, 
to the remarkable story of the Fatimid caliph 
al-Häkim bi-amri ’läh who vanished forever ın 
the Muqattam Hills in 411/1021. Acknow- 
ledged historical documentation for the 
narrative i8 exceptionally meagre (even a 
cursory glance at the author's imntroduotion, 
pp. 5-8, reveals how far from an eyewitness 
&ooount the available chronicles are) but com- 
plemented and enhanced by a number of 
polemical treatises anxious to interpret the 
conduot of this wayward oalmph as portent, 
source and fulfilment of eschatological and 
messianic expectation. The point of view 
represented here is one of healthy scepticiam, 
not about whether something happened but 
about how it happened. The overwhelmin 
proportion of apocalyptic lore extracted an 
refitted from Muslim, Jewish, Samariten, 
Gnostio and Christsan tradition has not, how- 
ever, deterred the author from an attempt at 
historical reconstruction, a task which sooner 
or later meant broaching the question of the 
oaliph's self-consciousness as deity. The 
answer seems to be affirmative (of. pp. 61, 88), 
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and the ensuing interpretation requires a con- 
juncture of asceticism, opportunism and follow- 
ing the path of least resistance, a path paved 
with millenary motifs, astrological aloe; 
political and social disquiet, a band of 
ambitious propagandists, and an intellectual 
heritage (Ismä‘ili) given to arcane speculation 
on the purpose and course of salvation history. 
He may well be right, but I doubt very much 
whether it can be demonstrated. Consider the 
problems still attendant upon the self-con- 
sciousness of Jesus’s proclamation In 
eleventh-century Cairo ıt was not so much & 
matter of incarnation (p. 74) as of ‘ realized 
eschatology’, an alternative only marginally 
easier to deal with (p.65). The course of 
Egyptian history was anyway not visibly 
transfigured. Living witness to the episode 18 
confined to the Druze community, where the 
original messianic fervour is orystallızed as 
theological doctrme. The real story ia an 
article of faith, oder, wenn ich mich wieder 
auf Lessing beziehen darf (vgl. Quranic studies, 
x): ‘ Zufallige Geschichtswahrheiten können 
der Beweis von notwendigen Vernunftswahr- 
heiten nie werden.' 
J. WANSBBOUGH 


M PrAMENTA: Islam in everday Arabic 
. ix, 279 pp Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1979. Guilders 64. 


Islam in the title of this book is neither 
religious oreed nor cultural consciousness, but 
rather, a reflex of linguistic convention. Every- 
day speech is & reference to the spontaneous 
and unconscious employment of stereotyped 
formulae in standard situations. These are by 
nature ubiquitous and the formulae resorted 
to confessionally uncharged, uf occasionally 
differentiated. The sociolmgmstio product of 
such a study is thus minimal, and may be 
expressed as the neutralization of symbols 
through constant and unrefleoting use in a 
given speech community. That admittedly 
negative leason would alone make this study 
both welcome and useful, but the collection 
of formulae 18 more than that. Ite compiler, 
well known and more than merely competent 
in the field of colloquial Arabio (of. BSOAS, 
xxxi, I, 1968, 141-2), has arranged lus 
material m a remarkably clear and accessible 
form. Thematically divided into two parts: 
anxiety/eeourtty (pp. 17-144) and divine 
decree/will (pp. 147-220), the whole is keyed 
by an exhaustive analytical mdex (pp. 231- 
79). An introduction (pp. 1-15) and biblio- 
graphy (pp. 223-30) complete the work, which 
i$ elegantly prmted and produced. The 
material exhibits something of the entire 

trum of contemporary spoken Arabıo, 
though weighted in favour of Middle Eastern. 
sources. No regional specialist will be surprised 
by what he finds here, but will certainly rejoice 
m the opportunity to compare familiar 
material with the quite extraordinary iange 
of data assembled by Piamenta. 

In the long and fascinating section which 
deals with the tststhna’ (pp. 203-20) the author 
adduces Qalqashandi's views on employment 
of the formula with the perfect tense. faot 
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his strictures (the complete reference is Subh, 
vi, 233) envisage the implicit, as opposed to 
explicit, intention of the text in question, 
1.e. 80 long as the future can be understood the 
actual wording is irrelevant. The problem 
here is not the sstıthnä’ but the use of the 
perfect tense in such contexte (cf. Wright, 
Grammar, 11, 2), where the reference is to the 
immediate but none the less never quite (1) 
prediotable future. Such is its use in ‘ medieval 
and later diplomatics ' (p. 216) Incidentally, 
another referenoe to qaahandf (p.151: 
Sub, vir, 237) could be augmented by pointing 
out that the formula bi-qutewait-llah: may also 
be written in the middle of the document under 
the basmala (Subh, viz, 242 and 243). There 
are a few instanoes of the teitthna’ in this 
collection (pp 116, 168, 172, 182) which almost 
appear to be productive, that is, followed b 
a relative particle or finite verb form, though 
I would in general accept the author’s observa- 
tions (p. 203), especially with regard to urban 
Moroccan dialects, but I do recall an additional 
use of the formula from that region, e.g. ndeleh 
tfut trig delmatar (^ just after/as soon as you 
pass the road to the airport’). 

Whether the  interoonfessional use of 
originally Islamıo formulae may be attributed. 
to the undoubted prestige of Arabic or merely 
to a kind of innate lingnistio lethargy, the faot 
of such is long since attested, e.g. m the 
writings of Abii Qurra and Saadya. This 
modern collection is valuable witness to the 
perpetuation of an ancient tradition. 

J WANSBEOUGH 


Ayman Fu'àp Sayyın and THIERRY 
Branquis (ed.): Tome quarantiéme de 
la chronique d'Egypte de Musabbshi, 
366-420/977-1029. Vol. 1,1. Partie 
historique. (Textes arabes et études 
islamiques, Tome xm, 1.) vii, 152 pp. 
Paris: Institut Frangais d’Archéolo- 
gie Orientale du Caire, 1978. 


Original sources for the history of Fatimid 
Egypt are rare, the whole period of this 
important dynasty being very poorly docu- 
mented, Subsequent neglect or ction of 
copious archives and of a considerable literary 
output have left us far too heavily dependent 
upon the work of later writers, whose reporte 
and summaries by no means do justice to what 
has been lost. From a study of the few 
sijilät or official letters which have survived 
in later copies, it is possible to infer, for 
example, that in the middle of the eleventh 
century A.D./fifth oen H, an annalistio 
chronicle was mamtained at court in some 
considerable detail. This chronicle survives 
from the mid-eleventh century onwards only 
in the résumé of the post-Fätimid writer Ibn 
Muyasear; the stages in the tranamission are 
obscure. It is known, however, that the 
Chronicle of Ibn Muyassar was written as a 
continuation of the earlier chronicle of the 
Fatimid writer al-Musabbıhi. Only a ent 
of this work survives in a single copy in the 
Escorial; it has, however, the supreme merit 
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of being Salat of the original. The manusorrpt 
was consulted by Beoker, who published a 
brief extract in his Bettrage. But only now 
has ıt been edited and published in ita entirety, 
enabling us to see clearly the nature of the 
work, and to appreciate what has vanished, 
both of Musabbihf’s own composition, and of 
ite continuation, ın the annals summarized by 
Ibn Muyassar. 

The fragment is the fortieth and last volume 
or section of the work, and still defective, 
reporting only an isolated month or two from 
the year 414 before the account of the year 
415, which is almost complete. It is in effect 
an extract from a court diary, in which the 
comings and goings of the caliph and his 
entourage are recorded, with reports of events 
elsewhere as the news 18 received at Cairo. 
A wealth of detail is thus provided about the 
personalities and events of the moment, 
although over such a short span of tame such 
detail may only serve to whet the appetite for 
more. The great value of the work 18 likely to 
be as a mine of information on the practice of 
government and the state of society in the 
age to which ıt belongs. Comparatively little 
is known of Fätimid institutions, and from 
this pomt of view the text is hkely to yield far 
more than a tantalizing glimpse of a political 
history which has come briefly into focus. 

The edition is the joint work of Ayman 
Fu’äd Sayyid and Thierry Bianquis. Here we 
have only the first part, the Arabio text with 
Arabic introduotion, notes and indexes by 
Sayyid; a French translation by Bianquia, 
with a separate mtroduction and notes, is to 
follow. A special section comprising a oolleo- 
tion of poetry and prose extracts has been 
removed, and 18 to be published separately in 
an edition by Husayn Nassar. When complete 
In this way, the publication will be a major 
addition to the range of sources for the 
Fatimid period. From the historian's point of 
view, it is the Arabic text which we have here 
which is the most basic and essential, to end 
which, the editors have made comparison wi 
the manuscripts of the Ztti'üz aH unafa’; at 
one point an extract from this manuscript has 
been mserted. The French tranalation, how- 
ever, will be eagerly awaited. Not only has 
the task of translation, so the editors tell us, 
enabled them to refine their understanding of 
the Arabic. The version which resulta will for 
that reason serve as an extended commentary 
of ımmense value, quite apart from the addı- 
tional material we are promised by way of 
further introduction. The whole will surely be 
indispensable for all future studies of the 
Fatimid regime. 

MICHAEL BRETT 


Remxu Krux (ed.): Aristoteles semitico- 
latinus: the Arabic version of Aris- 
totle’s parts of animals: Books XI- 
XIV of the Kstab al-Hayawän. 96, 156 
[in Árabic] pp. Ámsterdam, Oxford: 
North-Holland, 1979. $33.25, Guil- 
ders 75. 


Aristotle's three principal zoological works, 
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De animalibus historia, De partibus animalium, 
and De generatione animalum, appear in their 
Arabic guise as one composite work, Kitäb 
al-hayawün. The translation, whether or not 
correctly attributed to Yahyä b. al-Bitriq, 18 & 
particularly interesting one, since it is un- 
doubtedly early, from the period before 
Arabio had developed its own acientifio 
vocabulary. It was extensively used by Ibn 
Sinä in the zoological section of al-Shifa’, and. 
there are a number of passages in the latter 
that cannot be properly understood without 
reference to it. 

This edition of De partibus (books xı-xıv of 
al-Hayawän) complements the edition of De 
generatione (books xv-xıx) published by J. 
Brugman and H. J. Drossaart Lulofs in 1971. 
The long-awaited edition of De animalibus 
historia will complete the set. 

Dr. Kruk has here produced a very good 
pieoe of work. The text ıtself (one of con- 
siderable difficulty) is well edited and well 
presented, I am not personally enthusiastic 
about her use of Bekker’s page and line 
numbers to refer to the apparatus critscus, but 
it is unobjectionable, once one has overcome 
one’s initial bewilderment as to what the 

ript figures in the text refer to and why 
they have apparently no corresponding figures 
in the apparatus (thia can be done by con- 
sultung the Sigla, but some of us scorn the 
simple solution). Nevertheless, this method of 
reference can be ambiguous, as at 639817, 
where it is not olear which aw is the con- 
jeotural replacement for wa in the MS. 

The introduction deals fully with all the 
problems and points of interest in the work, 
and very properly leaves open the question of 
the attribution of the translation. It is a pity 
that Dr. Kruk has had to settle, for reasons of 
economy, I imagine, for a select glossary, 
rather than a complete index verborum; 
perhaps the list of deviations from the Greek 
and the list of additional variants from Book rv 
might have been sacrificed. It is a good idea 
to provide a glossary of all names, both of 


80168, ple and places, transhterated from 
the G , 80 that one can see at a glance the 
various ways in which the same name is 
rendered. It is difficult to know whether to 


preserve in the text all variant translrterations 
or to adopt one as the most probable; if one 
takes the latter course, as Dr. Kruk does with 
selakhé (but not with teuthides), 1t is certamly 
useful to collect all the variants together in 
one plaoe. I do not, ıncidentally, think that 
phatné (= manger) belongs in this glossary. 
However plausible the ductus may appear, 
needing only the initial fa’, there are three 
reasons for supposing this not to be a trans- 
Lteration: first, ıt is not preceded by 
... yusammä br-'I-yunäniyya, as tranalitera- 
tions almost invariably are; secondly, it is 
not the kind of word that this translator 
transliterates; thirdly, he shows that he 
knows what ıt means in De animahbus 
historia, The reading here is almost certeinly 
a corruption of the word that he uses to 
translate it when it occurs earlier, viz. ari, 
which can indeed mean ‘ manger ’. 

I do not wish, however, to detract at all, 
with these petty objeotions, from Dr. Kruk's 
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very fine achievement, on which she is to be 
heartily congratulated. This edition is an 
invaluable addition to our libraries. 

J. N. MATTOCK 


Martin J. McDurmorr: The theology 
of al-Shatkh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022). 
(Recherches publiées sous la direction 
de l'Institut de Lettres Orientales de 
Beyrouth. Nouvelle série À, Langue 
arabe et pensée islamique, Tome x. 
Persian Studies Series, No. 9.) xvi, 
426 pp. Beyrouth: Dar el-Machreq 
Editeurs, 1978. (Distributed by 
Librairie Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


A limited number of structural themes 
permitting of an indefinite but not infinite 
number of intellectual responses constitutes 
the subject matter of medieval Islamıo 
theology. By adopting, collating and recording 
a series of responses, a particular theological 
group defined itself agamst some or all other 
groups. Defining an identity went hand in 
hand with defending a doctrine. The elabora- 
tion, by the Imämiyya, of an identity and a 
doctrine was a lengthy process, product of a 
continuing polemical encounter, in which tho 
influence of the Mu'tazila was paramount. 
A demonstration of that influence 1s the main 
aim of MoDermott's book. 

The work is divided into three unequal parts. 
In part ı the major themes of theological 
debate are set out under the following chapter 
headings: ‘Moral obligation and the role of 
reason ', ‘ Man’s best interests ', ‘ Prophecy ', 
‘Tmamate’, 'God's attributes’, ' Justice’, 
‘Natural philosophy’, ‘The names and the 
judgements ’, ‘The promise and the threat’, 

Legal matters’. MoDermott discusses the 
position or positions taken up by Mufld with 
regard to the basic problems and contrasts 
them with the various Mu‘tazli positions, 
derived mostly, but not exclusively, from the 
works of Abd al-Jabbär. In parts m and mr 
(constituting together about one-quarter of the 
whole book) he relates the theological views 
of Ibn B&büy& and al-Sharif al-Murtada 
ey, to those of Mufid. 

merit of the first part lies in its detailed 
analysis of the impingement of Mu'tazili ideas 
on Imämi theology. MoDermott’s distinotion 
between Bagh and Basran Mu'tazili ideas 
(the difference by Buyid times was dootrinal, 
not peer 18 meticulous. His demon- 
stration of Mufid’s consistent preference for 
the Baghdadi over and against the Basran 

Bition reflects the greater concern of tho 
ormer group to acknowledge a significant role 
for revelation in religious hfe. This is well 
brought out in the discussion of moral oblıga- 
tion (pp. 58-66) but emerges also as an in- 
fluential if not decisive factor in other contexts 
(es. pp- 151 f., 162 f., 173). 

ermott rightly notes that ‘the basic 
reason for whatever differences there aro 
between (Mufld's) doctrines and those of his 
Mu'tazilite contemporaries 1s to be found in 
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the notion of the imamate’ (p.105). This coherent or harmomous Imämi vimon in 
understanding might have generated a greater theological matters: perhaps there has been 
stress on the function of the imam as mediator insufficient effort to transcend the catalogue 


of revelation (Traditions) and ‘ an of 
the law’ (pp. 105, 128). The identity of the 
latter in particular was a central theme of 
sectarian polemic in the Buyid period. To 
Imämt claims that in order to guard/preserve 
the law an infallible imam was required, the 
Mu'tazlis (‘Abd al-Jabbär) and the Sunnis 
(al-Baqillani) onded by stresamg that the 
umma was the infallible guardian. The polarity 
of imám : umma was evident in the Tafsir of 


Qummi (p.93; of. Wansbrough, Quranic 
studies, OUP, 1977, 162, n. 4) and was not lees 
evident later. 


The analysis of the contrasting views of 
Mufid, Ibn Bäbüyä, and al-Murtadä is an 
ınteresting and important documentation of 
the existenoe of ikhtiläf on matters of theology 
within a well-defined religious group. A broad 
disparity of views, from the oon- 
servative Traditionalism of Ibn Bäbüyä to the 
Mu‘tezılism of al-Murtadi, was 
accepted without prompting either defection 
or rejection from She Faved ' sect. Indeed 
considerable variataon is attested even within 
the writings of one thinker (e.g. pp. 86-9, 
347 f.). ition of the degree of (per- 
missible) +khitlaf prompta (again) conmderataon 
of the single most important ‘ defining ’ feature 
of ImAm! thought: their insistence on the 
necessity of a (more or less) infallible imam. 
The relation of that belief to the emergence of 
a body of canonical revelation (Traditaons) and 
the elaboration of a revealed law might have 
been brought out in the section on legal 
matters. 

This work was substantially finished by 1971 
and publication delayed by the Lebanese war. 
The role of reason both as source of law 
(pp. 295-8) and in its general relation to 
revelation (ch. i) could now be made much 
clearer by reference to Hourani’s Jslamic 
rationalism (OUP, 1971, esp. ch. vi; of. also 
Wansbrough, Sectartan milieu, OUP, 1978, 
pp. 110-13). Further, the whole sweep of 
Islamic theology has now been covered in 
Wolfson’s The philosophy of the Kalam 
(Harvard University Press, 1976), which not 
only provides a general context for the work 
here di ut clarifies some of the 

roblems and positions more glanci noted 
by McDermott : of. inter alia, on Abū Hüahim's 
states/modes, MoD. pp. 136-42 and Wolfson 
pp. 147-205. 

In general, however, MoDermott’s work 1s 
an exacting description of Imämi theology in 
a formative period, The highly sophisticated 
and minutely detailed concern of the Muslım 
theologians to define their position by insisting 
on the importance of subtle distmotions ie 
nicely exemplified in his extensive use of 
quotations from original texts (though I would 
have preferred even more of the Arabic 
technioal terminology to have been preserved). 
What eme finally and olearly is the 
tendency of the Imamiyya to oppose the 
‘anti-rational’ determinism of the Sunnis 
(e.g. pp. 150, 168, 183 f.) while avoiding the 
extremist rationaliam of the Basran Mu‘tazila. 
What does not emerge is any sense of & 


of variant views by extrapolation of major 
concerns 
NORMAN CALDER 


Donatp R. Hitt: The book of wm- 
gentous devices (Kitab al-Hiyal) by 
the Banu (sons of) Mtisa bin Shaker. 
Translated and annotated by Donald 
R. Hill. x, 267 pp., front. Dordrecht, 
Boston and London: D. Reidel 
Publishing Company, [1979]. Guilders 
130. 


In the second edition of The legacy of Islam 
(J. Schacht and C. E. Bosworth (ed.), Oxford, 
1974), the last chapter is devoted to science. 
‘Science’ there is taken to embrace the 
natural sciences, mathematics, astronomy, 
optics, and music (regarded in medieval 
Islamic theory as one of the mathematical 
sciences). Nothing, alas, is said of the practical 
application of science to engineermg and 
manufacturing technology. e Cambridge 
history of Islam does have five all too short 
paragraphs on meohanios, hydraulics and 
technology (P. M. Holt, ef al. (ed.), Cambridge, 
1970, 1r, 756f.), but the treatment is saper- 
ficial, and rt hardly puts into perspective even 
what was known, at the time of writing, of 
Islamic engineering. So, to orient readers un- 
familiar with developments in science and 
technology, ıt seems useful to say just a few 
words about what can be deduced from such 
research as has so far been undertaken 

A question frequently put to me is: Does 
the history of technology owe anything to the 
medieval world of Islam? The evidence of 
recent research suggesta that it does. Briefly, 
rt can be shown that not only did the engineers 
of that world competently d. and assemble 
various kinds of elook (notably water-clocks 
with relatively complex gearmg that included 
epicyolios) together with other useful instru- 
ments and, moreover, build machines for 
extracting vegetable ois, crushing sugar cane, 
and lifting water; they also tly improved 
on ideas and skills acquired un other, older 
civilizations. Most importantly, they were 
capable of innovation: so far as 18 known, 
they were the first to use segmental gears, 
sinking floats serving as activators and other 
ingenious hydraulic devioes.! 

To this very general picture Donald Hill’s 
study of the B. Müsa's Kitab al-hiyal has 
something significant to add. In his own words 
* The book of the Banü Müsà is so far the only 
example we have of a mainly pneumatic/ 
hydraulio tradition in Islam ’ (p. 23), 

The sons of Misa b. ShAkir-—Mubammad, 
Abmad and Al-Hasan—ahould need no intro- 
duction to students of Islam since they 


18ee C. G. Ludlow and A. S. Bahranı, 
‘Mechanical engineering during the early 
Islamic period ’, in Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Nov. 1979, 79 ff. 
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achieved fame not only as scientists but also 
as enlightened patrons of learning. They were, 
in Dr. Hıll’s words, ‘among the most im- 
portant figures in the intellectual and political 

e of ninth-oentury Baghdad’ (p. 3). More 
inpórtentiy in the present oontext, they 
‘played a key role in the foundmg and 
development of Arabio science and technology ' 
(p. 8). 

The Kitäb al-biyal, which was written about 
A.D. 850, is essentially the work of Ahmad, to 
all appearances the engineer of the family. It is 
its fortune to have fallen into the hands 
of the erudite Dr. Hill, himself an engineer— 
in fact, a practising consulting engineer— 
capable of reading bio manusoripte and, 
in the field of his speoialty, understanding the 
subjeot-matter. Co enily, we have in the 
present annotated Erailation not the uncertain 
gropings of an amateur, but a work beering 
the firm stamp of an experienoed professional. 

The book falls into two main parts. In 
part I the reader is introduced first to the life 
and works of the B. Müsä. He is then offered 
a meticulously detailed description of all the 
known Arabıo manusoripts of the Kitab 
al-hiyal—three mam manuscerıpts and two 
fragments, all of which have been utilized ın 
the present translation. Next, some account 
i» given of what was known of the Kab 
al-hiyal prior to the appearance of the book 
under review, and this is followed by a section 
placing the work ın its historical context. The 
next seotion ‘Motifs’ with its explanatory 
diagrams (concentric siphons, conical valves, 
eto.) is a most useful aid to an understanding 
of the models described and illustrated in the 
Arabic manusenpts and the English transla- 
tion. The rest of the Introduction is concerned 
with suoh matters as transliteration, presenta- 
tion and translation. 

While orıentalists and others who are not 
scientifically or mechanically molned might 
not wish to dwell too long on much that comes 
under ‘ Motifs ’, however elementary a diagram 
or formula may be (e.g. ‘So since x — y, 
pressure P = atmospheric — x = atmospheric 
— y) 1t should be pointed out that a large part 
of the Introduction may be read with profit 
by the general reader. In partioular, I com- 
mend the section on historical context where 
the question of Greek and other mfluences on 
the B. Müsä are carefully considered It is 
here that we learn, for ınstanoe, that ‘. . . from 
an examination of the content of their work... 
the Bani Müsà were interested mainly in 
exploring the area of pneumatics and aero- 
statics and that the real predecessors of their 
devices are those in the works of Philo and 
Hero which were concerned mainly with these 
two technologies. With very few exceptions, 
the only things that move m the Book of 
Ingenious Devices are fluide, and the com- 
ponents such as conical valves and tipping- 
tanks that are essentially part of the flow 
systems ' (p. 22). At the same tame, the Greek 
mfluenoe is put clearly into perspective: ‘ For 
let it be emphasized that, although the Bani 
Masi took Greek models as their starting- 
point, they went well beyond anything 
achieved by Hero or Philo. In particular, it is 
their preoccupation with automatic controls 
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that distinguiahes them not only from their 
Greek predecessors but from their Islamic 
successors. Their use of seit operating valves, 
timing devices, delay systems and other con- 
cepts demonstrate great ingenuity. Of particu- 
lar importance for future developments is their 
confident use of conical valves ın a variety of 
different applications ...’ (p. 23). But highly 
instructive observations of this kınd are not 
confined to any one part of the Introduction 
or the book as & whole; they are liable to 
occur at any junoture. Thus, in his discussion 
of the double concentric arphon (pp. 26 f.), 
Dr. Hill concludes: ‘This apparently sımple 
device demonstrates clearly the Banü Miisa’s 
empirical mastery of aerostatics. Experimente 
verify that it works under atmospheric con- 
ditions, and its operation under hermetic 
conditions can be confidently deduced . . . The 
device is not known before the Banü Müsà— 
ıts derrvation from the single concentne siphon 
is an inventive step of some magnitude. Nor 
do we know of any recurrence of the device. 
Indeed, the thought processes which lie behind 
it are more characteristic of modern pneumatic 
instrumentation, than of mechanical engineer- 
mg up to the mid-nineteenth century ' (p. 27). 
From these quotations it will, I think, be clear 
that there is a good deal of guidance on mattera 
of which the general historian would wish to 
be apprised—and the guidance ıs clear. 
(ndes, there are some orientaliste who could 
learn from Dr. Hill that neither jargon nor 
solemnity 18 required for the communication 
and discussion of some of the most funda- 
mental scientific ıdess and discoveries.) 

The second part of the book consiste of the 
English version of the Kutb al-hiyal. This falls 
into 100 neat, self-contained compartments, 
each treating of a particular device. Such com- 
partments are headed ‘ Models’. Each Model 
18 numbered and illustrated with an untouched 
photograph from one of the manusorrpts. To 
make the original drawings olear by rendering 
identifying letters into intelligible Englieh 
equivalents (the reader should note, in this 
context, the sensible use of x for ‘ayn and 
e for hä’) and by removing superfluous decora- 
tion, the translator has provided his own line- 
drawing alongside each photograph Where 
necessary, he has added his own explanatory 
drawings. The text of each Model carries 
annotation where notes are called for, and 
variant readings or textual omissions from 
this or that manuscript are carefully recorded. 
The line-drawings and explanatory notes go 
very far indeed towards makmg the con- 
struction and operation of the models quite 
comprehensible to the layman who would seek 
to comprehend them. 

In the absence of the Arabic text an ade- 
quate appraisal of the translation 1s not 
possible. However, a spot check on such 
Arabic as can be seen alongside or around the 
manuscript drawings suggests an acceptable 
level of accuracy, though some departure from 
hterel translation has, as the translator 
explains (pp. 34 f.), been necessary or desirable. 

In addition to a useful bibliography there 
is an Arabie—English glossary with some 200 
entries. Quite a number of the entries seem to 
me superfluous since the meanings of the words 
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oan easily be derived from any dictionary 
(e.g. thrisam ‘ silk’, figäd ‘ phlebotomy ’, mizän 
* balance, soales ’, nuhds * copper ’), but others 
are most valuable (unthd ‘ socket seat of valve 
or beading va end * olack-valve', bána 
poao ‘small round float’, 

Rund. convex pla ^, dastür ‘ flow regulator ' ; 
"ro spigot’, ba? ? float chamber ’, sabhära 

makhnüqa * conoentrio Brphon ? (the mind 
boggles at what a 'strangled witoh' might 
mean to an Arabıst without the aid of this 
glossary 1), faras * cotter ’, eto. There are, here 
88 elsewhere, inconsistencies and one or two 
errors of vocalization (e.g. tanür, fa‘s, kaffa 
al-mizin (for tannür, fa's, kaffat al-m.), but it 
would be ohurlısh to dwell on such matters 
in a work of this kind. 

All in all, Dr. Hill 18 to be congratulated on 
what I believe to be a major piece of specialized. 
research. (I wonder how many professional 
Arabists could produce an authoritative work 
on engin In their spare time ?) It may 
be argued that treatises on technology and the 
like constitute a reetrioted field within the 
wide range of Arabic and Islamic studies, 
I would reply that Arabista could do worse 
than to study them: they will learn a good 
deal about the development of Arabio, since 
technical writers sim not at ımpreseing with 
saj', but at communiating information, and 
so ther Arabic can at times be revealing. 
Moreover, scholars will often chance upon 
matters of historical interest that historians 
have failed to record. 

J. DEREK LATHAM 


Orea GRABAR and others: City in the 
desert: Qasr al-Hayr East. (Harvard 
Middle Eastern Monographs, xxu1/ 

xxiv.) 2 vols. xii, 215; vii, 296 p 
Cambridge, Mass. : Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies, Harvard University, 
[01978]. £31.50. (Distributed by Har- 
vard University Press.) 


From the beginning of his academic career, 
Oleg Grabar had a special interest in the arts 
of the Umayyad od. His first arahoso- 
logioal work, a trial excavation, took place in 
the Umayyad palace of Khirbat al- 

Lake Tiberias in Israel (‘ Bondages à Klurbes 
El-Minyeh’, Israel Exploration Journal, x, 
1980). It was therefore not surprising that 
when the opportunity came to choose a major 
archaeological site for excavations over several 
seasons, he selected one of the most impressive 
and important monuments of the Umayyad 
period, known to scholars as Qaar al-Hayr 
al-Shargi, some 60 km. north-east of Palmyra. 
The choice to excavate this Bite was, however, 
not entirely due to Professor Grabar. It was 

to the credit of Professor George 

‘oreyth, who in the mid-1950s, as Chairman 
of the History of Art Deparment at the 
University of Michigan and Director of the 
Kelsey Museum of Archaeology, carried out 
several archaeological reconnaisgances in the 
Near Hast. 

Qasr al-Hayr East was of course already well 
known and was included in the first edition of 
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Creswell’s Early Muslim architecture (1, Oxford, 
1932, 331-49). Nevertheless there were still a 
number of unsolved problems and outstandıng 
questions that Creswell was unable to answer. 
These oould only be solved by systematic 
excavations. The fact that a French traveller, 
Rousseau, ın the nineteenth century, reported 
a foundation sci tion attributing the 
enclosures to h Hisham and giving the 
date as 110/798 8, added to the d aas 
that this site should be the target of major 
archaeological investigations. The p 

survey and the first season took place in 1964, 
followed by five more in 1966, 1968, 1969, 1970 
and 1971. A short visit was paid "by Grabar, 
Knustad and Trouedale in 1972. 

Brief preliminary reports on the progress of 

the exoavations appeared in Les annales 

arabes syriennes, to which no 
referenoe is mado either in the text or in the 
bibliography. A of the first three 
season’s work was published by Grabar in 
Ars Orientalis, virt, 1970. The present publıoa- 
tion 18 a final report of the seven seasons’ work 
on the site and is the combined effort of 
several scholars and architects. Grabar, who 
was the director throughout the excavations, 
acted as editor, Knustad as co-editor, and 
Renata Holod was m charge of the pottery 
finds. 

The publication of this final report (vol. 1, 
trt; vol. zr, illustrations) is part of what one 

"call a series of mo phs on excavations 
amio sites in the Nose and Middle East 
A North and East Africa during the last four 
decades, which began with the report of the 
Danish excavations at Hama between 1931 
and 1938 but published only in 1957. This was 
shortly followed by Robert Hamilton’s report 
of the British excavations at Khirbat al-Mafjar 
in Jericho (1959), Golvin’s monograph on Qal'a 
Bani Hammad in Algeria (1965), the first 
volume of the pottery finds of the Metro- 
litan Museum's Nishapur excavations by 
ein Wilkinson (1972), Neville Chittick's 
report on Kilwa (1974), and recent posthumous 
ublication of Sahlumberger’s excavations at 
Pashkanı Bazar m Afghanistan (1977) (re- 
viewed in this issue, p. 385). 

The Qasr al-Hayr East report is divided 
into eight chapters and appendioss for the 
catalogues of the small finds. Ch. i desoribes 
the site and presents some introductory 
hypotheses. The builder’s attention, the 
authors claim, was given not so much to the 
presence or absence of water, but rather to the 
terrain. This hypothesis mdeed became evident 
and was supported by the excavations. The 
presence or absence of water was irrelevant 
since elaborate water channels, eluices, and 
large cisterns were found (of. ch. v, 73-5) which 
provided sufficient water for the enclosures all 
year round. The site is in the büdiya al-Sha’m 
which, under the Umayyads, became the centre 
of Islamio culture. Furthermore, it is situated 
in an area which served at times as a post in 
a long line of fortifications and, at other times, 
as & ing or commeroial centre. Was it the 
site of Orta, ‘Urd, or 'Arizah 1 (Cf. also 
Grabar's artzole in Revue des Études Islamiques, 
xxxv, 1970, 251-66). Or was it identical 
with Hish&m's agricultural enterprise at 
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Zaytüna, a8 was by Sauvaget ? 
What was its actual function? Was it a 
palace, a paradeisos, or a madina? These 
were some of the questions the excavators 
tried to answer. 

The report continues with the desorption 
and the excavations inside the Small Enclosure 
(ch. ii, 15-89). One of the rooms (room 20) was 
completely excavated while others were only 
partially cleared in order to identify the 
ground-plan of the enclosure. No finds or 
architectural features were uncovered that 
would suggest specific functions for any of 
these rooms, except for the latrines. The 
oeramıo finds indicated that the enclosure was 
used over & long period (nmth to fourteenth 
centuries) and that no Umayyad pottery was 
present, an absence whioh could perhaps be 
explained by a subsequent clearing of the 
rooms when they were ied during the 
second part of Period I, with er clearing 
taking place in Period II. 

What was the original funotion of the Small 
Enclosure ? Creswell suggested that it was a 
palace. The author claims that the excavations 
did not give any support to this theory. In 
order to find the answer Grabar compares it 
with 13 other Umayyad buildings. His oon- 
clusion is that it comes closest to Qasr 
al-Kharrina, a well-preserved building in the 
Jordanian desert considered by soholars as 
pre-Islamic (of. Creswell, Harly Muslim archi- 
tecture, second ed., I, 2, Oxford, 1968, 
447-8; John Warren, AARP, x1, 1977). Ite 
Islamic date has now been satisfactorily 
established by Gaube (of. Zeitschrift des 
Deutsche Palastina-Vereins, xom, 1977, 52- 
87), and by the recent excavations in the 
Citadel of ‘Amman. The plan of the Small 
Enclosure at Qasr al-Hayr is very similar 
to that of Kharrina, Khan al-Zabib, and the 
ribät of Süss in Tunisia, which were identified 
as caravansarais. Accordingly, Grabar claims 
that the Small Enclosure had a similar 
function. This is a posmbilrty. Yet, when 
examining the reconstructed ground-plan of 
the Small Enclosure (6D) one finds that the 
two long halls (nos. 2 and 27) on the weat side 
were too small to serve as stables. The khan 
in Qagr al-Hayr West has three long halls, 
each ing c. 48m in length with two 
entrances from the courtyard as opposed to 
the single entrance of each hall in Qasr 
al-Hayr East. 

Another pomt which may contradict the 
caravansaral theory is the fact that almost all 
caravansarais are single-storey buildings while 
the Small Enclosure was of two floors. (This 
observation was mentioned to me by Dr. 
Mehrdad Shokoohy who has recently carried 
out extensive surveys on Islamio buildings in 
Tran and in anistan.) Furthermore, the 
construction and decoration of both the Small 
Enclosure and Qasr al-Kharräna also con- 
tradict the oaravansarai identification. Grabar 
admite this when he writes that ' it 18 perhaps 
more difficult to explain the quality of the 
construction and of the external decoration 
of Qasr al-Hayr, especially when compared to 
the much simpler caravanserai at Qasr 
al-Hayr West’ (p. 32). Here he is referring 
to the decorative band of blind arcades with 
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stucco decoration above the gateway and 
on the upper part of the flanking towers 
(of. figs. 17, 37-8 and 16D). This very same 
decoration could be observed above the portal 
of Qasr al-Kharräna (of. Jaussen et Savignac, 
Mission archéologique en Arabie, 111, plate xx) 

This perhaps provides further support to he 
theory that the original function af these two 
enolosures, i.e. the Small Einolosure at Qasr 
al-Hayr East and Qasr al-Kharrana, was 
identical. A third possible function, that of a 
military residence, was refuted by Grabar on 
comparative grounds. The orıginal theory that 
it was a palace is therefore stil the more 
oonvinomg. i 

The long history of occupation in the Small 
Enclosure can be divided into two periods, 
each with several phases. Period I, phase 1, 
ends approximately m the mid-ninth century, 
after an earthquake in A.D. 859. Phase 2 18 
marked by the deterioration of the building 
and the construction of smaller partition 
walls (ninth-tenth centuries). Period II was a 

tion of the enolosure between the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries. 

The Large Enclosure and the excavations 
are described in ch. ii: (pp. 40-89). No exten- 
sive excavations were planned here. The in- 
tention was simply to concentrate on certain 
areas m order to understand the overall plan. 
(The excavated areas are shown on 3D.) It was 
clear from the beginnmg that the entire 
enclosure was planned and organized at ons 
time during the original construction, although 
already at that time certain modifications were 
introduced, e.g. the blocking of the North and 
West gates, or the addition of a bath. The 
enclosure was divided into twelve sectors 
(I-XII, of. 24D), the numbering running in a 
olockwise direction starting from the ınside of 
the North gate. A reconstruction of the 
ground-plan is shown on 23D, differing some- 
what from that shown by Grabar in Ars 
Orientalis, vri, 1970, fig. 31. 

In the courtyard of the mosque (sector V), 
between the L-shaped corner piers of the 
riwdgs, there were only columns on all three 
sides supporting the roof, as o to 
Creswell’s suggestion of alternate columns and 

jers. Otherwise Creswell’s plan was found to 
correct. The mosque was found to be con- 
temporary with the enclosure in spite of the 
fact that ite walls were not bon to the 
enclosure walls. 

Seotor IV (28D and 29D) just north of the 
mosque contained oil presses and a bath, the 
latter a somewhat later addition. This sector 
was almost completely excavated. Originally 
it had no communication with the rest of the 
enclosure. It was entered only from the east 
through a small door in the enclosure wall. 
Sectors I-III and VIII-XII were private or 
dwelling unite, each with its own central court- 

ard, but the three corner sectors (II, VIII and 
XT were different in plan (23D, 25D). Seotor Y 
was excavated and dezoribed in greater detail. 
Regrettably, the numbers of the indivıdual 
rooms, to which references are given in the 
text, are not marked on any of the plans, 
partioularly 30D which represents the ground- 
plan of this seotor. The leading to the 
cesspool is likewise not indicated on this plan. 
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No ground-plan ıs enclosed of Seotor XI 
although this 18 again described ın detail and 
18 well illustrated (figs, 123-9). 

Sectors VI and VII were official unita. 
Sector VI was the best preserved unit after the 
mosque. The ground-plan of this 18 shown on 
31D, yet there 1s no reference to 1t in the text, 
nor 18 the identification given in the lıst of 
illustrations. It was in this sector that stucco 
decorations were discovered «n situ (figs. 139— 
42). They are rightly considered to be later 
than the Umayyad period, but earlier than 
those of Sämarrä, and are similar to those 
recently excavated at qa, dated between. 
770 and 800. For the r al-Hayr East 
Stuocoes the authors offer the slightly earlier 
date of c. 760 to 780, since they are ‘ of lesser 
quality and less inventive ' (p. 68). Seotor VII, 
opposite VI, is identified as an official residence, 
while Sector VI, the authors claim, was a 
dar al-'imära. 

As to the main function of the Large 
Enolosure, on the bass of the foundation 
inserrption reported by Rousseau, Creswell 
suggested that ıt was a madina, an urban 
centre. The excavations did not give any 
support to this urban theory. Instead the 
excavators suggest that the word madina was 
applied in a ‘ more restricted sense’; it was 
something ike Madina al- Zahra’ near Cordoba, 
‘a private and aristocratic settlement with a 
minimal number of functions’. Later, how- 
over, ıt became an urban centre, abandoned in 
the late tenth or early eleventh century and 
reocoupied again, like the Small Enclosure, in 
the twelfth. The 1970 season concentrated 
on these later ocoupation levels. The excavated 
features are desoribed on pp. 82-3 and shown 
on 41D, but once more, none of the rooms 
are numbered on the plan. 

Some 60m north-west of the Large En- 
closure a bath was discovered and the work 
here is described in ch. iv (pp. 90-7, figs. 42D- 
46D). The bath has a somewhat unusual plan 
with a large room (A) on ıta north-western 
corner. This must have been a dresaing room, 
an apodyterium with the plan of a typical 
basılioal hall. It seems that this room was 
later abandoned. Tho plan of the bath is 
shown on 42D. Yet again the rooms are not 
marked, either by letter or number, although 
reference to letters A to F is given m the text. 
While ıt is no problem to follow the desorip- 
tion, confusion arises when on p. 93 room E is 
described as ‘ the most interesting ’ one, pro- 
vided with two square apses, the southern 
one furnished with a marble-lined tub (fig. 179), 
a typical caldarium. On p. 95 the same room 
is identified as room F. Since there are three 
rooms here (D, E, and E), F is most likely the 
correct identification for the caldarium. 

The outer enclosure with the outer walls, 
sluices and the four identified gates, and some 
of the outlying buildi are treated in oh. v 
(pp. 98-109). The basio question here is of 
course, what was the function of this vast 
area ? Seyrig and Oreswell suggested that it 
was a paradeisos, a game preserve. It oould 
also have been a Aa’st, a walled garden for 
fruit and vegetables. The excavators propose 
that it was primanly intended ‘for anımal 
husbandry, with the possible inolusion of 
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oultuvated areas’. The carefully desgned 
water system with the northern sluices serving 
a8 a dam, controlling the inflow of water into 
the outer enclosure from the wadi al-siq, under- 
lines the ent for the existence of some 
kind of agricultural project here. The elaborate 
and extensive water control system was not 
needed, the authors write, unless the climate 
was drastically different in those days; 
alternatively, this feature was imported by the 
builders from either Mesopotamia or Arabia 
where dangerous floods occur. Since a number 
of architectural features were found in both 
enclosures which were not Syrian but Meso- 
potemian and Arabian, the latter theory seems 
more oonvinoing. 

The tower between the two enclosures was 
considered by scholars as the earliest standing 
Islamio minaret (fig. 203). It turned out to be 
a much later oonstruotıon. It most likely 
served the little mosque just south of this 
tower. Both mosque and tower were built, 
it is proposed, after the mosque m the Large 
Enclosure was abandoned. 

Ch. vi (pp. 110-37) deals with the pottery 
finds, presented in three ways: according to 
types, location (area, trench and levels, shown 
in tables on pp. 128-37), and ın a catalogue 
with drawings and photographs. The unglazed 
wares are divided, according to their pastes, 
into three main and two minor groups. It is 
regrettable that financial difficulties prevented 
the publeation of colour plates. 

The first group of the glazed wares discussed 
ı8 the blue-green ware, which was the most 
common on the sıte. Under this type, particu- 
larly in Iraq and in Iran, one generally under- 
atands the monochrome blue-green glazed 
veasels, usually large jars with relief decoration 
of the late Sasanian or early Islamio periods. 
Some of those described and illustrated, 
eg. F/1-9 on p.174, fit into this category. 
Others may be much later in date and those 
with underglaze brown decoration (F-1/11, 
4-6) would have been much better discussed 
under ‘wares painted with one underglaze 
colour ' on p. 117. 

On p. 116 referenoe is made to lustre wares 
with brown lustre (G-4/10-13, 16-18) 
excavated from level V m the Small Enclosure. 
Dr. Holod remarks that similar wares were 
found in Hama and were dated by Poulson to 
c. 1250. Perhaps it is worth mentioning here 
that similar fragments came to light in the 
Great Mosque of Harrän, which was attributed 
to the latter part of the Ayyübid period. The 
same applies to the three-coloured wares 
described on p.117 (G-8/1-8). The number 
of such three-coloured wares was limited at 
Harr&n, just as in Qasr al-Hayr East, where 
they were found in quantity only m the Small 
Enolosure. 

A further point concerns the splashed 
wares, Dr. Holod writes that ‘the frequent 
occurrence of splashed wares, particularly with 
painted motifs, pointe to the continued use of 
the type ' (p. 121 and also on p. 124). Although 
much farther east, our excavations at 
Ghubayr& in south-eastern Iran, where such 
oe wares pA to ro with eleventh and 
twe oen ive her ort to 
this olaim. == = "EN 
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Ch. vii (pp. 188-47), by Hayat Salam- 
Liebich, deals with the glass finds. These are 
drvided into 11 major types, according to the 
colour and quality of the material and into a 
few minor groups, like bracelets, mosaics and 
window-panes. Exoavators in the past often 
omitted such glass finds from their reporta, 
save complete or unique specimens. The 
description of these finds therefore is most 
welcome. Once more, one would have liked to 
see at least one colour plate showing the 
different types. Without colour illustrations, 
the numerous variations of green, yellow and 
blue glass are meaninglesa to the reader. 

Ch. viii (pp. 148-773) considers the ‘ meaning ’ 
of Qagr al-Hayr through its history and 
culture. Grabar ts that it was situated 
in an area of tribal antagonism and was 
probably settled by Kalb tribesmen. It was 
constructed over several decades, not only 
under the Uma but also under the early 
‘Abbasids. While it is diffloult to date its first 
abandonment, he writes, the absence of 
Fatimid and eleventh-century Syrian pottery, 
m addition to the fact that by the late ninth 
century Raqqa had become important and 
the Damascus-Raqqa road bypassed Qasr 
al-Hayr, may point to the late tenth century. 
There was a considerable lapse of time between 
the two periods since no pottery find came to 
lıght which had been in both periods, As 
for the reocoupation of the site, the author 
suggests that Nur al-Din’s ocoupation of 
Bagge and the comparatively greater security 
in the whole area might have given impetus 
for the rebirth. Furthermore, the Crusades, he 
claims, caused the influx of a large number of 
people from the west. Certamly by the twelfth 
century, Qasr al-Hayr had become an urban 
centre, abandoned towards the late thirteenth 
or early fourteenth century. 

Professor Grabar’s surmise that the m- 
portance of Qasr al-Hayr lay in the facilities 
it could offer to travellers, namely in the 
presence of a caravansarai, can probably be 
questioned. However, his statement that it 
was oreated at the special order of the 
Umayyad ruling class is beyond doubt. In 
his conclusion he observes that Qasr al-Hayr 
was & failure, an Umayyad dream never fully 
realized during their rogn. 

In the catalogues of the small finds, pl. 281, 
fig. 32, illustrates a gold com desorıbed as a 
gold medal comparable to Mamlūk coms of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (p. 182). 
Our archaeological work in Madinat Sulfän 
(ancient Surt) in Libya, brought two such gold 
coins to light, both of the Almohad Sr: 
In connexion with that from Qasr al-Hayr, 
Dr. A. D. H. Bivar has kindly furnished me 
with the following mformation: ‘The gold 
medal seems to have the types of the Almo 
Abū Hafs ‘Umar al-Murtada (646-65/1248-66), 
though the dies look poorly engraved, and the 
piece may be barbarous. I cannot read any 
mınt-namo from the photograph. Most 
common is Subtah, but there are mintless 
issues too ' (letter, 13 September 1979). 

The remarks made in this review are not 
intended to lessen the value of this report 
which is a major contribution to a better 
understanding of the arts and life of this early 
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Islamio dynasty. As I have said, ib is un- 
fortunate that there are no colour plates; 
it is even more ttable that the photo- 
aphs are not on glossy paper since they are 
and some are not easily recognizable. 

The authors must have faced t financial 
difficulties ın preparing the publication of this 
report. They remark in the note on trans- 
literation that ‘ıt 18 so expensive to print 
scholarly books’. Indeed it is, partioularly 
when ıb involves publishing an excavation 
report with numerous plates, drawi and 
lans. All those wor in the field are 
amiliar with the difficult task of finding 
financial support for archaeological excava- 
tions, and with the almost impossible one of 
finding a subvention for the presentation of the 
results of such fleld-work. That this was 
nevertheless achieved is a great credit to the 
authors and adds greater value to this report 

G. FEHERVARI 


BRAULIO JUSTEL Catasozo. La Real 
Biblioteca de El Escorial y sus manu- 
seritos árabes: sinopsis histérico—des- 
criptiva. 324 pp., 28 pp. [in Arabic], 
4 plates. Madrid: Instituto Hispano- 
Arabe de Cultura, 1978. 


The motive and occasion for writmg this 
volume was to provide a guide for an exhibi- 
tion of Arabio manuscripts from the Escorial 
Library, shown both in Spain and in & number 
of Arsb countries, organized by the Institute 
of Hispano-Arabic Studies in Madnd. The 
resulting work, however, grew into the present 
substantial volume which, as the author tells 
us ın his brief introduotion, 1s of use both to 
the casual visitor to the Escorial and its library, 
and to Arabists or Hispaniste intent on 
utilizing tho library in their studies. 

The work, as its tatle mdicates, is in two 
parts. The first deals with the library as a 
whole, its setting wıthın the monastery, and 
the history of ita foundation and growth, while 
the second and larger part ıs dedicated 
exclusively to the Arabic manuscripts, their 
original provenance, the various catalogues 
made of them, and what might well be 
described as their chequered history as they 
found their way to the Escorial Library and 
since they were housed in ıt. 

The Escorial Library, like the City of 
London, records an ominous fire ın ıts history. 
In the year 1671 an estimated 2,500 Arabic 
manuscripts out of a total of 4,500 were 
destroyed. Some 200 years later a librarian 
who did meritorious work at the Library could 
still write of the ‘two thousand Arabio 
(manuscripts) whioh I found upon my arrıval 
at the Escorial in a deplorable state since the 
fire of 1671, some of them torn or tattered, 
others with one half in one manuscript end 
the other half in another, and many of them, 
after being exposed to water, turned into o 
single compact mass as hard as wood’ (Felix 
Rozanski, Relación sumaria sobre los Oddices 
y Manusoritos del Escorial, Madrid, 1888). 

This and other incidents in the ‘ chequered 
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history’ of the Arabic manusorrpte at the 
Escorial Library may perhaps be familiar to 
readers, but they are now related with the 
suthorıty of someone very closely involved 
with the Library, and who is himself an 
Arabist. (Dr. Justel has been Director of the 
Library since October 1974.) 

In 1612, one of the Sa‘dian (Bani Sa'd) 
sultans of Morocco, Mawläy Zaydän (or 
Zidän), having suffered defeat in an mternal 

wer struggle, took refuge at Safi where he 
hired a French ship with the ıntention of 
transporting to , and ultimately to the 
Büs, his valuable household goods and his rich 
library. At Agadir the captain of the shrp 
demaaded ee yment of the full transport 

agreed- before unloadmg his oargo. 
Ica kom however, that his demands were not 
oing to be satiafied, he set sail under cover of 
kness ın the direction of Marseille with the 
precious cargo still on board. As he was 
heading north off the coast of Sale he was 
intercepted, and his ship taken captive, by 
three Spanish vessels. The goods seized were 
taken to Spam, and the books of Mawlay 
Zaydan, variously estimated at between three 
and four thousand volumes, were deposited by 
Philp IU in the Escorial karte 

This story seemed, to the of many, to 
border too muoh on the fantastic to be credible. 
Henri Pérés, writing in 1937 (L'Espagne vue 
par les voyageurs musulmans de 1610 d 1930, 
Paris, 1937, p. 29) questions the truth of the 
story, and wonders whether the books of 
Mawl&y Zaydin were not in fact dispersed in 
various large Spanish cities like Madrid and 
Granada. But Justel leaves his readers in no 
doubt that the arrival of Mawläy Zaydän’s 
books at the Escorial Library is fully doou- 
mented, and that ıf there is any disagreement 
or doubt, it 1s only concerning the ciroum- 
stances of their seizure and their actual 
number (p. 172). 

After the fire of 1071 it can perhaps be said 
that the history of the Arabic manusoripte at 
the Escorial Library becomes lees ‘ eventful ’. 
Indeed, Justel tells us that losses from the 
Library after that date were few. There still 
remains many a page, however, whioh imparts 
to his book a touch of the thriller, as when he 
describes the ' fortunes ’ of five Arabio manu- 
scripte Men ly borrowed by the historian 
Joss An nde during the Spanish War 
of In dependence, These five manusoripte 
remained in Conde’s library until it was 
auctioned after his death by his heirs. They 
were then bought by Lord gsborough who, 
in 1824, made a donation of them to the 
Société Asiatique (founded only two years 
earher); they were returned by the Sooiété 
Asiatique to the Eecorial in 1948. 

The richness of detail supplied by this 
volume, however, is not all meant to set 
historical records right, muoh less to ‘ thrill’ 
the reader as has been hinted above. Justel 
has oulled and provided his readers with 
significant data which the standard catalogues 
do not provide. 

One of the Au Fathers at the 
Escorial, Padre Juan Lazcano, had, between 
the years 1896-9, studied and described in 
some detail no less than 80 of the Arabio 
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manuscripts in & series of articles published 
in La Ciudad de Dios. These manuscripts are 
listed (p. 239) together with the num of 
the periodical in which they are disoussed and 
the pages of the relevant artacles. 

One of the earliest and richest additions to 
the Escorial Library was the acquisition in 
1576 of the private library of the celebrated 
scholar, diplomat and bibliophile, Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza, who had died the 
alot year. In a letter written Don 

o from Granada at the end of 1573 (quoted 

s ustel, p- 152) the much-travelled dıplomat 

i Among the Arabio books whioh I have 

Ea d hero; I have found this one which is of the 

which in Spain is oalled (libros de) 

estas ... I have found many of its kind 
here... 

Aocording to inventones made at the 
Escorial at the tame of the ac ition of the 
Mendoza library, the section of Arabic manu- 
sorıpts which was by far the largest was that 
of medicine, followed by astrology as a poor 
second. If some of these works on medicine 
were subsequently lost in a catastrophe like 
the 1671 fire, their lose, one might say, remains 
adequately compensated by the survival of a 
work, to mention no others, like Avicenna’s 
Canon. But how it were to be wished that 
de Mendoza or his contemporaries had left us 
more details concerning what de Mendoza 
desoribes as (isbros de) Gestas, and of which he 
gays he had found many in Granada. These 
books might perhaps have provided a useful 
key for the understanding or assessment of 
posatble Arabic soy lege on the early appear- 
ance of fictional forms in Spain, and particu- 
larly the appearance of the Spanish pı 
novel. Many prominent scholars, H. A R 
Gibb, Menéndez y Pelayo and Gonsbles 
Palencia, to mention only a few, have alluded 
to analogies and possible contacts between the 
twelfth-oentury magdmas of Hariri, which came 
to be well known in Islamic in, and the 
Spanish pioaresque novels. But these maqümas, 
onginating in the Arab East, were written in 
rhymed prose and, as is well known, in too 
ornate and obscure a language to allow for 
them to be known outside a limited oirole or 
élite of Arab literati. Menéndez y Pelayo 
himself describes them as ‘a monument of 
philological petiere ’. Short of knowing more 
&bout what de Mendoza speaks of as (libros de) 
Gestas, the influence on the pica e novel 
must be sought in a lıterature of a more 
popular nature and appeal. 

ustel also gives us in this volume a deacrip- 
tion of the catalogues of the Arabio manu- 
scripts of the orin], That of Casiri, 
Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana — Hecurialensws, 
whose two volumes were first published in 
1760 and 1770 respectively, has been reprinted 
in 1972 by Biblio Verlag in Osnabrück, West 
Germany. The first volume of the catalogue 
now bearing the name of Hartwig Derenbourg, 
Les manusortia arabes de P Escurial, appeared 
in Paris in 1884. The second volume, com- 
pleted by H. P. J. Renaud, was not published 
in its entirety until 1941, while a third volume 
undertaken by E. Lévi-Proven 
1928. As both Renaud and E ande 
had utilized copious notes left by Derenbourg, 
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the catalogue is still referred to by the latter’s 
namie. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that Justel 
has dedicated a special section at the end of 
his book to those Arabic manusoripta of the 
Escorial which have, as he says, largely been 
left uncatalogued, and which bear the numbers 
1857 and above, These, totalling some 88 in 
number, he divides into those manuscripts 
which had been bound m the or were 
bound towards the end of the last centary, 
and those which amount to no more than loose 
folios or separate and different fascicles kept 
within the same folder. It is the manusorrpts 
of the first section, 55 in number, which the 
author desoribes in some detail (pp. 251-66). 
This he does with two purposes m mund, to 
facilitate the use of these manusoripte by 
soholars, and to put an end, as he says, to that 
long mamtained myth of the ‘ hidden treasure ' 
of the Esoorial Library. 

The author has added a substantial biblio- 
graphy to his work, but the usefulness of a 

k of this size could have been much 
enhanced by an index. 
JABBER ABU-HAIDAR 


WOLFHART HEINRICHS: The hand of the 
northuind: opinions on metaphor and 
the early meaning of isti ära in Arabic 
poetics. (Abhandlungen fir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, xiv, 2.) vii, 64 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Deutsche Morgenlän- 
dische Gesellschaft, Kommissions- 
verlag Franz Steiner GmbH, 1977. 
DM 16. 


The central concern of the author in this 
slim monograph is to trace the development 
of a technical term in the history of Arabic 
poetics, a feat more or lees persuasively 
achieved in three chapters, of which the first 
is an exposition of the problem (pp. 1-15), the 
second a selection of probative texts with 
comment (pp. 16-25), and the third an analysis 
of theoretical formulations (pp. 26-52). The 
term in estion, iati ‘ära, literally * borrewmg', 
practi ‘ attribution ’, historically ‘ meta- 
phor’, appears somewhere in most medieval 
treatises devoted to poetics and/or soriptural 
exegesis, those here adduced being drawn from 
the period between Jähiz (d. 869) and Ibn 
al-Athir (d. 1239). It seems to be the author’s 
view that the term tst‘dra was origınally 
employed to designate attribution without 
basis in analogy (e.g. Labid’s ‘hand of the 
northwind' and Imra’alqays’ description of 
the night as a camel), that this notion of 
transference was only ually intercepted 
and superseded by one on physical or 
even conceptual similarity (tashbih), while 
isti'üra was retained by exegetes as a category 
of the general rubric ‘ figurative language’ 
(majaz). The argument is meticulously oon- 
ducted, the relevant texts closely analysed, 
and the conclusions impressive if not altogether 
unfamiliar. A number of years ago I attempted 
similar exammations of two other rhetorical 
terms: madhhab kalami and laff wa-nashr 
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(BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1968, 469-85, and ref. 
p.469, n. 1) and reached an identical con- 
clusion, namely, that the impact of sorrpturel 
hermeneutics (and more especially the charao- 
ter of attendant locs probantes) upon the sphere 
of profane poetics had produced either a 
change in the content of the rhetorical term 
(m the case of madhhab kalami) or a change m 
the term itself to accommodate the new content 
(m the case of tafsir : laff wa-nashr). That, it 
seems to me, is preusely what Heinrichs has 
illustrated for the evolution ists‘Gra: tashbih. 
The retention by exegetes of the term tsts‘ara 
is, incidentally, m view of the theological 
overtones of tashbih, hardly surpmamg. And 
of course the roles of Abū ‘Ubayda and Ibn 
Qutayba were orucial in determining the 
thrust of that mmpaot (of. BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 
1970, 247-66, and my Quranic studies, 227-38). 
The magisterial oontributaon of Jurjüni to the 
whole problem may now be examuned in 
Kamal Abu Deeb's Alunan a theory of 
poetse imagery (Warminster, 1979). I am, by 
the way, unable to see the reason for Hemrich’s 
criticism of Abu Deeb (pp. 2-3, n. 4, 
with reference to JAL, 2, 1971, p.73): 
Jurjäni oould certamly distmguish between 
teti‘dra and iashbih (cf. Heinrichs, p. 23). In 
fact, one of my reservations about this entire 
study 18 & suspicion that the author has read 
too much into or out of the standard formula : 
* but the northwind has no hand’, ete. I find 
it difficult to believe that the notion of tamthil 
was utterly devoid of an analogical component, 
that early orıtıos failed or refused to recognize 
it, and in the event required an explicit simile 
to make them understand it. deed, the 
entire treatment might well have profited from 
comparison with modern mvestigstione into 
the art of metaphor, e.g. Ricoeur’s Rule of 
metaphor (London, 1978). The early ieti'üra is 
of course Ryle’s ‘ category mistake’ (apud 
Ricoeur, 197 f., of. 214: ‘Oh! The mind has 
mountains}, a planned category mistake: 
‘the presentation of facts belonging to one 
category in the idioms appropriate to another ’. 
The relation to Aristotle’s proportional meta- 
phor seems to me fairly obvious, and surely 
must have been, even without Aristotle, to 
the poet imaginative enough to attribute to 
the orthwind & hand, as image for the random 
care of Fate. One wonders to what extent the 
less ımaginatave oritic heard to expostulate 
* But it has no hand ! ', if not merely venting 
puerile humour, was moved by the often 
adduced and much abused dichotomy gtdq: 
kadhib and all the indignation attendant upon 
the oelebrated quarrel about the ‘ ge het and 
the poete'. However that may be, Í find it 
difficult to acoept that the concept of analogy 
could only be introduced into isti‘adra by means 
of what Heinrichs (p. 11, n. 22) calls a * double- 
faced’ metaphor, ie. one drawing upon ex- 
phort physical mmilarity. Poetio creation is 
after all productive (making not matching), 
and the ubiquitous role of metaphor is to 
enable poet and reader to entertam simul- 
taneously the notions of ‘ being’ and ‘not 
being’ (cf. Riooeur, 247-50). But literary 
entioism is also productive: to designate the 
components of metaphor we now have, in 
addition to ‘ tenor’ and ‘ vehicle’ (Richards), 
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‘frame’ and ‘focus’ (Black), ‘theme’ and 
‘phore’ (Perelman),  Heinriochs's coinage 
‘topic’ and ‘ analogue ' (p. 8). 

J. WANSBROUGH 


Duncan Hatpane: Mamluk pointing. 
xii, 107 pp., front. Warminster: Aris 
and Phillips, 1978. £15. 

Duncan Haldane’s work comprises a osta- 
logue of 32 manuscripts of the Mamlük and 
post-Mamlük period, and seven introductory 
chapters. It is a welcome survey of a school of 
painting which has been somewhat neglected. 


The catalogue is arr alphabetically 
according to the orty and library in which the 
manusorrpts are conserved. usoripte &ie 


not numbered for this catalogue. A list of 
cities and libraries, with the catalogue number 
in that library, appears in the table of contents 
—it omits the number BL Or. 9718. It might 
have been convenient if a brief title had been 
added here for each manusoript with a date 
when available. Alternatively, a table of 
dated manuscripts and a table of undated 
manusoripte with Dr. Haldane's conclusions as 
to dating could have been added. The student 
who wishes to consult manuscripts of & 
particular title can refer to the clear index, 
but one wishing to find, say, the earliest dated 
manuscript, or the number which fall in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, has to do 
an amount of ferreting. 

The two great strengths of the catalogue are 
that Haldane identifies the greater number of 
illustrations, and that he displays the character 
of all but a handful of the manuscripts with 
plates, ın all 72 in black and white and one in 
colour. The identification of the scenes must 
have been a long task and is most valuable 
Where the illustrations are very alight they 
have not been identified, though folio numbera 
may be given; this is probably a judicious 
choice. The publication of 73 Mamlük pictures 
1n iteelf makes this book a worthwhile supple- 
ment m the field to R. Ettinghausen’s Arab 
painting. 

The presentation of the detailed information 
on each manuscript is less happy. The facts 
are there, such as number of foltos and size of 
page; ındeed they are often there twice as 
the author frequently quotes from previous 
catalogues in addition to offering his own 
notes. This double cataloguing would seem to 
be of interest only if there is & diso oy, 88 
on page 44 where the old catalogue us that 
the manuseript is on vellum, whıle Haldane, 
who doubtless has the right of ıt, tells us that 
ıt is on paper. Haldane makes no remark on 
the difference. Some confusion may arise from 
the fact that the quotations from previous 
catalogues are not always in quotation marks, 
and indeed the punctuation of the descriptions 
is unsystematic, which, together with a 
prolific capitalization, makes them difficult to 
skim for information. Diaoritios are used in 
the catalogue but not in the mtroduction, a 
reasonable compromise. What must be a 
rosette ıs referred to throughout as shamsyya. 
Furüsyya ıs translated as ‘knighthood’ 
which seems rather tendentious. ‘ Provenance’ 
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ap to be used to mean place of ongm, 
rather than as an ındioation of subsequent 
locations. 

Haldane’s introductory chapters (pp. 1-38) 
demonstrate his close knowledge of and 
observant eye for the detail of ıllustration. 
His remarks are supported in a convenient 
way by plate references in the margin. He 18 
at his best on internal matter and has a 
useful chapter on the subjeote illustrated and 
a section on the inter-relation of manuscripts, 
though one may quibble at the turn of phrase 
which tells us that two manusoripte are 
‘closely dependent’ (p. 14), or have ‘a very 
close dependenoe on each other ' (p. 19), which 
suggeste mutual oribbing. Many visual themes 
are treated, but 'landscape' or 'arms/ 
weapons’ does not a r in the index and 
must be sought out. such an introduction 
it is not easy to balance the claims of topics 
of detail agamst those of general questions. 
Haldane is probably right to give priorıty to 
the former, but from time to time we strike 
general questions like the islands of an 
archrpelago and should have been glad to see 
the formation of the submerged mountain 
range. When Haldane does address himself to 
the general the partioular 1s inolmed to pop up 
His first chapter, ‘The Mamluks’, where we 
would look for fairly precise history, has an 
exoursus on architecture (p. 2), which informs 
us, rather loosely, that the east fin is known 
as the ' mihrab, or sanctuary’. The feature, 
which will be familiar to most readers, is not 
mentioned again. Haldane does not seem to 
have asked himself who will be using his work, 
what they will want to know, and at what 
moment. The questions which the student of 
Islamic art will probably wish to put are: 
what is the relation of Mamlük painting to the 
Arab school of the earlier thirteenth oen d 
what was the effect of the commg of the 
Mongols; and whether there is any link with 
bicis we suppose Fatimid pamting to have 


A more extensive analysis of what Haldane 
sees as the salient features of early thirteenth- 
century schools, and in particular the character 
of the school of Mosul to which he often has 
occasion to refer, might have been better value 
than the capsule history of art which we are 
given. This touches on the use of figural 
representation in painting under Ialam— 
rather over-stating the case in saying (p. 4), 
that ‘Islam never developed a sao art 
centred round the life of its founder’, one 
thinks of the mi‘räj theme and the Ottoman 
Styar al-nabi—and then gives rather undue 

to the formative influences on the 
Umayyads at the expense of the Fatimids and 
Seljuks. 

The effects of the coming of the Mongols 
need to be considered under two heads: the 
influence of craftamen fleeing west from the 
Mongols, and the influence of Mongol styles 
proper. Haldane does not make this distino- 
tion clear. When he attributes the ‘ ornamental 
and severely formal character ’ of pam of 
the Bahri period in part to the Mongol in- 
vasions (p. 13), he must be thmking of the 
fleeing oraftamen. When he goes on to deecribe 
In this context faces of ‘Mongoloid’ type he 
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must be speaking of the Eastern ' moon-faoe ' 
as we know it from Persian pottery of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and as repre- 
sented by the more Persisnized works of the 
early thirteenth-oentury ‘Arab’ school. If 
pottery were given a place in this introduction 
—as it often must be in default of illustrated 
manusorrpte-——various interesting com 

could be made; for example, the Mamlük 
sky segment noted by Haldane (p.14), is 
similar to the sky segment/swagged ourtain in 
some lustre plates and in a sub-gronp of 
miná'i which uses large figures. If Haldane 
had oast his net of comparisons & little wider 
and included metahvork (on p. 17 he does take 
metalworkers as far as Mosul), he could have 
found in D. S. Rioe’s article ‘Inlaid braases 
from the workshop of Abmad al-Dhaki 
al-Mawgili’, Ars Orientalis, x1, 1957, 326, 
justification for his thesis that oraftsmen with 
a Mosul connexion arrived in t. He might 
have found more besides. The large soale of 
figure to setting, floating objeote, neat - 
ment of fiahes in d ol and above all the 
ubiquitous use of scroll-folds suggest metal- 
work prototypes. The superiority of the 
* Baptistére de Bt. Louis’ to the best Mamlük 
book illustrations suggest where Mamlik 
priorities lay in secular work. 

The clearest evidence of Mongol influenoe 
proper in the plates offered by Haldane is in 
the orane-like ‘Herons’ of pl. 7 from the 
Manäfi‘ al-hayawän of 1334, where Haldane 
does note a Far Eastern influence in the 
water (p. 14), but does not remark it m the 
birds themselves, and in the righthand corner- 
piece of pl. 69 from the Vienna Magämät of 
1334. Perhaps the dates are not a coincidence. 
The corner-piece in the Magdmat page shows 
the closely packed, soft leaves, which may be 
compared with those of Sultänäbäd pottery, 
and which make a nice contrast with ibo more 
formalized vegetal scroll of Islamuo tradition 
in the lefthand corner-pieoe. If I understand 
aright the author’s discussion of floral decora- 
tion (p. 38), he does not note this distinction, 
but instead sees a sub-group attributable to 
Mongol influences within the Islamic type with 
‘ palmettes and coarse branch patterns’. If 
there is a fine distinction of this type to be 
made it would probably be a consequence of 
the ‘ fleeing craftamen ' factor. 

The istenoe of Fatimid features is a 
more debatable matter. Haldane reserves his 
chief comment on the Fatimids till his chapter 
on decoration where (p. 37) he makes an in- 
teresting oontrast between Fatimid freedom 
and Mamlük nt However, the floral 
patterns on & giraffe-cover and & garment 
(pls. 40 and 41), are very similar to those on 
Fatimid lustre. Earlier (p.27), Haldane 
mentioned the Fatimid face, and was there not 
matter here for further reflection? The 
pateties of high oheek colour in the Vienna 

agämät of 1334 seem to recall those of 
figures in the Capella Palatina ceiling, and do 
not the staring eyes of the Dublin Furtsi 
manusoript (pls. 4 and 6), which in other 
respects somewhat resemble mind’ figures, 
again remind us of that invaluable ceiling, an: 
beyond that of Coptic tradition and encaustio 
painting ? 
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It seems probable that Haldane was obliged 
to complete his text too quickly, which would 
account for such slips as ‘ Qarmathian ' kiific 
(p. 22), or the attribution of the first use of 
ism ancoby to Jewish ‘ literature’ (p. 38); 
this is & pity because, in spite of some short- 
comings, the book contains much valuable 
material and is likely to be the best work of 
reference on Mamlük painting for some time. 

BABBARA BBEND 


Aumap M. H. Susour: AlMas'üdi and 
his world: a Muslim humanist and 
his interest in non-Muslims. xxviii, 
366 pp., map. London: The Ithaca 
Press, 1979. £12.50. 


A comprehensive study of al-Mas'üdi, one 
of the most versatile writers in medieval 
Arabic literature, risks bemg either an expen- 
sive and clotted encyclopaedia of tenth-century 

eography, or else a shallow survey of bizarre 
nidore and exotio marvels based on The 
Golden Bough. This book 18 neither. It 1s an 
extensive reworking of a London University 
dootoral thems presented m 1972 and Dr. 
Shboul, who lectures in Arabio and Islamic 
studies in the University of Sydney, has 
sensibly published it as a general introduction 
to the medieval world of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, their history, tribes and races, religions 
and legends as seen by al-Mas'üdl, a man of 
wide travel and remarkably objective msight 
in the ‘Abbäsıd age. 

Dr. Shboul’s comprehensive knowledge of 
Byzantine history is a valuable asset in this 
study. Byzantium figures notably ın al- 
Mas'üdPs writings. He is arguably the chief 
early Arabic source on Byzantium and the 
subject is extensively discussed in this book 
This is only one of ıts merits. The study is not 
only wide in ita geographical compass, 1t also 
enters deeply into the issues raised by the 
world-view of al-Mas'üdi whioh was one of the 
intellectual achievements of his age. 

The book is not a literary biography, nor is 1t 
1n the strict sense a literary study. Al-Mas'üdl 
18 not introduced as an adib. On the other 
hand—as, for example, on page 81—aspeots of 
his style, sources, manner of presentation and 
literary conventions intrude discreetly into 
those chapters which are largely taken up with 
historical and geographical desorrption in the 
strictest sense. Dr. Shboul bases his study on 
two major works, the T'anbih and the Murüj 
The Universal History, Akhbär al-zamän, w 
put to one aide. According to the author the 
edition of part of it by al-8awi in 1938 cannot 
with confidence represent al-Mas'üdi's lost 
work of that name. Yet, though I have only 
a limited acquaintance with al-Süwt's edition, 
I confees that there is to be found within ıt 
some genuine al-Mas'üdI. It could I think be 
detected after an exhaustive examination of 
style of topic. As for L'Abrégé des merveilles, 
yes, here I would agree that the main 18 80 
medioore as to be oertainly bogus. On the 
other hand in al-Säwi’s text there are im- 
portant passages which refer to África, either 
the Zaghiwa or the Nüba, These ocour no- 
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where else, they do not seem to be attributable 
to a recognizable alternative hand and, on the 
face of it, seem to redress the imbalance in 
al-Mas'üdi's writings; his mlenoe on Sahelian 
Africa and his wide coverage of the Horn and 
the Zanj (pp. 103-6). 

Dr. Shboul does not seem to have examined 
the fragments of the Akhbär which have been 
published by Youssouf Kamal in his Monu- 
menia cartographica Africae et Aegypti, Cairo 
and Leyden, 1926-61. A close comparison of 
these es with others which deal with 
kın eubjeote in al-Mas'üdi's other writings 
might prove re ing. 

According to the blurb the handlıng of the 
history and the legend of Alexander the Grest 
is a major topıo in the book. Less than a 
dozen es in fact discuss the subject 
although the viewpoint of al-Mas‘idi is 
adequately presen The latter seems to 
have been an eclectic in the way he marshalled 
his material, olearly distinguishing it seems 
between the historical Alexander of Macedon 
and the superman of Pseudo-Calhsthenes (see 
for example the eclecticism manifest m the 
story of the foundation of Alexandria, pp. 116- 
17). The introduotion of Dhü'l-Qarnayn of the 
Qur’än into al-Mas‘üdl’s writings has dis- 
turbing implications. Dr. Shboul remarks 
(p. 115): 

F It is significant to note that al-Mas'üd! does 
not give his own view on the matter, but is 
content with giving the different opinions, 
observing that Alexander's personality was 
a controversial one, particularly as regards 
his identification with Dhü'LQarnayn men- 
tioned in the Qur’än. It 1s also noteworthy 
that he shows his inclination to follow the 
testimony of Claudius Ptolemy and to view 
Alexander as the King of Macedonia, and 
the son of Philip. In his subsequent account 
al-Mas‘idi seldom uses the epithet of 
Dhü'l-Qarnayn. Yn the T'anbih, although at 
one point he seems to imply that the two 
personages were identical, he still emphasizes 
that the whole thing was a subjeot for 
debate.’ 

If this Qur’inic personage was still a subject 
for debate, a dilemma for even the most 
lettered and widest read of litterateurs in the 
year 956, one is tempted to ask what could the 
person of Dhü’l-Qarnayn have represented to 

a countemporary of the Prophet in Arabia ? 

Perhaps a close look at al-Mas'üdi's evidence, 
and its date, might help to resolve this question 
rather more conclusively, 

A major part of this study is a survey of 
al-Mas‘üdf’s description of the Slava, Turkish 

ples (including the Khazars) and the 

anks of Western Europe (drawing exten- 
sively on the studies of Professor Bernard 
Lewis) Dr. Shboul has read widely in 
Eastern European publications and there are 
valuable references in the notes which conclude 
each chapter, 

It would be surprising if something of 
topical interest did not appear somewhere ın 


al-Mas'üd's voluminous works. An example 
may be found on page 288: 
‘Speaking of the famous Cathedral of 


Edessa which was rebuilt by Justinian, he 
states that '' there used to be in this church 
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a towel (mandil) venerated by Christians, 
for Jesus of Nazareth dried Himself with ıt 
after Baptism. This mandil has been con- 
stantly transferred until it settled in the 
Church of Edeesa. Under the duresa of the 
Byzantine siege of Edessa in this year which 
is 332 the mandil was handed over to them 
and they accepted a truce. The Byzantines 
were greatly overjoyed when they received 
it "nt 
Sacred shroud or mandil, for the two objects 
in fact seem to be very different, this tiny yet 
significant detail illustrates the open-eyed, 
objective and acute observation of this 
remarkable author who is worthily introduced 
by Dr. Shboul. 
H. T. NOBRIS 


Anprew C. Hess: The forgotten fron- 
tier: a history of the stxteenth-century 
Ibero-African frontier. (Publications 
of the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, No. 10.) xiv, 278 pp. Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago 
Press, 1978. £16.80, $30. 


The forgotten frontier has the distanction of 
being the first history of the hrıb in the 
sixteenth century, treating the subject not as 
an episode in the longer history of the region, 
nor as a part of European, Ottoman, or 
Mediterranean history in which it figures 
incidentally and very selectively, but as a 
whole. It deals with the Moriscoes in Spain as 
well as with North Africa, and if it is written 
in terms of the Mediterranean conflict between 
Spain and the Ottoman empire, such treatment 
iB perhaps dictated by the subject itself. The 
author 18 certainly anxious to convince us that 
this is so, and that what may appear to be a 
merely political history is in fact a history of 
conflict between very different civilizations, 
with ımportant social, cultural and economic 
implications. It 18 his purpose to rescue the 
sharp frontier established by this conflıot 
between the two civilizations from the oblivion 
into which ıt has fallen. The frontier has been 
forgotten, he suggests, partly because it was so 
successfully drawn that the peoples on either 
side of ıt ceased to stare each other in the eye, 
and turned away to look ın other directions. 
So much was it taken for granted, he thinks, 
that its importance is no longer properly 
understood. As a result, he says, there 18 now 
an influential school of thought which would 
belittle the differences it represents, and the 
significance of the events which made it final. 

is school of thought is of course that of 
Braudel, who has tried to bring out the various 
factors in the history of the Mediterranean 
which have been common to all the inhabitants 
of the area, irrespective of their differences. 

Braudel’s ralizations may be criticized 
as unfounded or unproved, but will not be 
rejected on account of this book, whioh dislikes 
his approach, but does not attempt to show in 
detail why if is unsatasfactory; it may be 
that the two authors are talking about 
separate things. The conclumon advanoed by 
Hess 1n his final chapter, ‘ The Mediterranean 
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divided’, that the conflict of the sixteenth 
century was iteelf a sign of a greater, growing 
divergence between two civilizations and was 
the means whereby this divergence was made 
complete, is a proposition that stands in ita 
own right. The conflrot, he suggests, eliminated 
the broad overlap between the civilizations of 
western Christianity and Islam which was 
charactenstio of the Iberian peninsula in the 
Middle Ages, and rendered them mutually 
exclusive. By examining this frontier history 
of conflict at the periphery of two ctvilizations, 
he hopes to say something important about 
the nature of each, in the manner, he says, of 
an economist employing marginal analysis. 
Sinoe his primary concern is with North Africa, 
however, his argument is ın the first place a 
contribution to the long-standing debate about 
how, when and why North Africa became so 
backward in relation to Europe that in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries ıt fell 
victim to European colonialism. Turkish rule 
in Algeria waa the original scapegoat, later 
giving way to explanations in terms of Islam 
and of nomadism. More recently, scholars 
have turned their attention to the immediately 
precolonial period, 1780-1830, for a precise 
appreciation of the similarities and differences 
between North Africa and Europe at the outset 
of the nineteenth century. 

Hess, however, is not bemg unfashionable. 
The sixteenth century continues to be studied 
as a revolutionary period in North African 
history ın whioh the decisive developments 
may have ocourred. The problem is to find 
the common factors at work. The Turks alone 
no longer qualify, since they did not conquer 
Morocco; indeed, they tend to confuse the 
issue, since the differences between their regime 
and that of the Morocoan sultans were con- 
siderable. The solution has generally been to 
regard both regimes as examples of ‘ gun- 
powder empiree ' whose standing armies gave 
rise to a new kind of absolutism. 

The problem is very noticeable in the book 
under review, the solution no simpler, since 
Spain also may be thought of as a 'gun- 
powder empire’. The author comes to the 
subjeot from Ottoman history, duly impreesed 
by the organization of the Ottoman bureau- 
oraoy. The use of this bureaucracy to keep 
the peace and tax the population for the 
benefit of Istanbul 1s in contrast with the 
Spanish determination to enforce social and 
culturel uniformity as well. But it is equally 
in contrast with the Sa'di aultanate in Moroooo, 
which by comparison had little if anything in 
the way of a centralized bureaucracy, relying 
much more upon the services of faithful 
subjects. Hess chooses to stand by the 
Ottomans, and to use their achiovement in the 
Maghrib as the yardstick by which to measure 
the shortoomings of the Moroccans. This is 
a weloome change from the usual approach, 
whioh retains the myth of Turkish misrule, 
and admires the power and greatness of the 
Moroccan sultanate as more truly North 
African. The conclusions he draws, however, 
are not entirely satisfactory. 

The principal achievement of Ottoman rule 
in the Maghrib, according to Hess, was the 
establishment of what he calls high Islamic 
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society, the civilization of the oities and their 
dominance over the countryaide, after a period 
in which this society had been noticeably 
weak. The form which they gave it was that 
of the Middle East, thus ensuring that their 
North African provinces turned their back not 
only upon Europe but upon many of their 
own medieval traditions. In Morocco the 
Ba’dı d was not so successful; ite 
recreation of high Islamic society was brief, 
leaving the task to be acoomplished all over 
agai at the end of the seventeenth century. 

e reason was an irrepressible trıbalism, 
which the Ottomans had brought within 
bounds further to the east. As a result, the 
autonomous Islamio culture of the west, whioh 
the Spaniards had extinguished in ita old 
homeland, failed to survive ın this last outpost 
of its civilization. The fundamental weakness 
of Morooco simply confirmed the hegemony of 
the East, since it gave political and cultural 
predominance in North Africa to the Ottoman 
provinces. 

Tribalism is & terribly vague concept, not 
assisted by remarks like: ‘... the spirit of 
division was in the air, and neither the religious 
leaders nor the warriora found a message that 
persuaded the tribesmen to submerge their 
independence for the benefit of the cities’. 
Hees seems less familiar and less happy with a 
country beyond his own Ottoman territory. 
His conclusion at this point falls rather flat. 

In a sense, however, the nature of the con- 
clusion is irrelevant. The author’s Ottoman 
pe ive may not do full justice to the large 
local element in the history of North Africa 
in the sixteenth century. It may over- 
emphasize and idealize the achievement of the 
Turks—‘ high Islamic society ' is a concept as 
difficult to handle as ‘ tribalism '. What it does 
is to provide an approach to the narrative of 
events in the sixteenth century which on the 
whole works very well. Narrative history is 
notoriously hard to write, and this text is not 
always successful in presenting a clear picture 
But it does contrive to tell a single story in 
which the main actors, the Turks, are not 
simply foreigners but men with an historical 
mission. As the first history of North Africa 
in the sixteenth century, it does ita job well. 
The chapter devoted to the story of the 
Moriscoes and their expulsion from Spain is as 
welcome as it is unfamiliar in works which 
confine themselves narrowly within geo- 

phical boundaries. With this bonus, we 
ave not only the first specialized history of the 
subject, but one which for the first tame 
provides a unified account. 
MICHAEL BRETT 


F. pz Jone: Turug and turug-linked 
institutions in nineteenth century Egypt: 
a historical study in organizational 
dimensions of Islamic mysticism. xvi, 
255 pp., 6 plates, 2 maps. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1978. Guilders 68. 
This book is conceived by the author as the 


first volume of a comprehensive study of the 
jurug in nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
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Egypt. A second volume, dealing with the 
period from 1811 to the early 1970s, and a 
volume of annotsted documents are planned 
for the future. The book under review contains 
a detailed account of the turug—defined by the 
author as ‘ hierarchically-organized initiatory 
associations founded on a mystical conception 
of Islam ' (p. 1). It 1s full of information on the 
different turug, their ramifleations, their 
shaykhs, their activity, and their organization. 
A major theme of the book is the emergence of 
the Bakris’ formal authority and jurisdiction 
over the Egyptian turug at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and the development 
of the relation between the government, the 
Bakris and the furug throughout the century. 
In the oourse of this discussion the official 
orders and regulations of the years 1812, 1847, 
1881, 1895, 1803, and 1905 are analysed and 
their full translation is given in Appendix I-VI. 
The study is based on a wealth of primary and 
other souroes, in Arabic and European lan- 
guages (see bibliography, pp. 222-34). One of 
ite great merits is the olarification of a number 
of terms connected with the turug, such as 
ashäyir (p. 8, n. 8) or arbab al-sajajid (pp. 13 f., 
116, n. 93). 

It is indeed one of these institutions of the 
turug, namely gadam, on which much of 
De Jong’s discussion centres. Qadam meant 
the exclusive right of a tariga to proselytize 
and to appear in public in an area, if it could 
be proved that it had been the first to do so. 
In the author’s view, the period of the nine- 


teenth century in the history of Egypt’s purug 
and jurug-linked institutions can oharao- 
terized most meani as ‘the age of 


qadam’, and the preceding and su 
periods as the ‘ pre-qadam ’ and ‘ post-gadam 
eras respectively. The emergence of this 
principle, carrying with it administrative im- 
plications and importance, was connected, 
according to De Jong, with the decline and 
disappearance of two traditional mstitutions, 
flizàm and the guilds. In the eighteenth 
century, when khulafa@’ were appointed as 
multazims they would propagate and favour 
the fariqa to which they belonged within their 
iliizàm and prevent acoess to agents of other 
turug. When tlizdm was abolished, opposition 
to intruders belonging to other turug could be 
justified only by sre that traditionally 
their turug had n the only ones which had 
the right to be aotive in the area. Moreover, 
it is Jong's genera! hypothesis that the 
apogee of the turug in Egypt was not in the 
eighteenth century but m the nineteenth, 
ooinoiding with and in oonsequence of the 
deoline of the guilds which had been the pre- 
eminent form of social organization in the 
pre era (pp. 40-2, 189-90). 
is raises of course a number of questions. 
First, since khulafa@ were only a very small 
mmority among multazims, what was the 
situation in all other areas—was there no 
qadam there ? Concerning the guilds, it would 
"seem that the history of their decline does not 
corroborate De Jong’s hypothesis: some of 
their social and conceptual traditions had 
declined much earlier than the nmeteenth 
century and, on the other hand, most of therr 
economic, administrative and oeremonial 
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functions began to disappear only during the 
second half of that century. 

However, the main basis of gadam was the 
emergence of the Bakri authority over the 
turug. ‘ Central to this administration was the 
principle of right of qadam, by which it had 

ecome structured in a way that left the heads 
of the turug little choice but to accept a 
dependenoy relationship with al-Bakri if they 
wanted their turug, and therefore themselves 
as heads of turug, to survive’ (p. 95; see also 
pp. 48-9, 50-1). When in the 1880s the Bakri 
authority underwent a crisis, rights of gadam 
began to be neglected, and the Internal 
Regulations for the Turug of 1905 formally 
abolished such rights. 

All this certainly is very ın and has 
been described methodically for the first time 
by De Jong. The question is whether he has 
not overstated his case for the prominence of 
the furug in general, and the right of qadam 
in icular, in the nineteenth as against the 

ighteenth century. It will need much more 
research into the history of the iurug in the 
eighteenth century, especially the rural ones 
am whom the right of m was operative, 
order ty arte ante conden: It 
may well be that qadam as an informal 
principle was effective prior to the nineteenth 
century, and that it was only mstitutionalized 
by the centralizing efforts of better organized 
government in the nineteenth century, similar 
to so many other traditions. After all, pre- 
vailing custom and long established practice 
were always an important principle and con- 
vincing argument in Middle Eastern litigation 
and arbitration. 

To conclude, here are some linguistic and 
technical remarks. On page 48, note 41, read 
thaghr (border fortress, sea-port) instead of 
Tughar. hout the work (sce Index). 
one should shaykh al-khadama (pl. of 
khädim—the shaykh of the servants, of the 
officials) of a tomb or a mosque, rather than 
shaykh alkhidma (of the service). Similarly, 
on 86, note 281, one should read sadagat 
al ama, rightly explained by De Jong as 
a contribution to the income of the officials. 


If ‘ Gulshaniyya’ ne 84, why not 
* G@tmushkhaneli’ (i of Kümuüshkhanali) 
on page 82? On page 110 read Kal aim 
(not Qawuqaji(ya)) 1863/64 on page 90 (in- 
stead of 1963/64) is obvious. 

GABRIBL BABR 


E. Kzpounmm: England and the Middle 
East: the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire 1914-1921. 286 pp. Has- 
socks, Sussex: The Harvester Press, 
1956, [reprinted] 1978. £10. 

This is not a new book. It was first published 
in 1956, and has already made ite indelible 
mark on modern Middle Eastern studies. Ita 
author, Elie Kedourie, has become one of the 
world’s leading authorities in the field. He 
provides a penetrating ete ah of British 
policy in the Near and Middle in a period 
which witnessed the demise of the Ottoman 
Empire and the emergenoe of some of the 
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successor states in the region. The prımary 
concern of the author is the making of the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1915, its provisions 
and conditions, as well as the ies con- 
cerned, and the manner by which it was 
gradually but systematically undermmed and 
ultimately abandoned. By distilling fact from 
mere assertions, half truths, and outright 
fiction, Professor Kedourıe completes a process 
which demythologized a muner of familiar 
and hackneyed notions about British poliey- 
makıng during the Great War. He is partiou- 
larly orıtıcal of all those direotly involved m 
the formulation of the British approach who 
exhibited, among many other shortcomings, 
a complete lack of consistency. 

Kedourie shows clearly that land did 
not have a policy towards the Middle East 
that could be described as either definitive or 
coherent. The only concern lish politicians 
had waa to avoid the global conflagration 
which would result from the destruotion of the 
Ottoman Empire. This policy did not take 
into account either British interest ın the area, 
or the fate of the Turkish dominated state and 
its Arab possessions in the East. However, 
since the European balance of power could not 
be maintamed and war became inevitable, a 
policy had to be devised in order to deal with 
the m situation. Faced with demands 
for territorial annexation by both Russia and 
France as well as the challenge of Germany, 
Britain agreed that the partition of the 
Ottoman state would allow a peaceful settlo- 
ment of the Powers’ conflicting interests. The 
oriteria were simply strategic necessity, 
economic interest and the traditional associa- 
tion which certain territories enjoyed with the 
European Powers. 

A plan for the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman state was drawn up after long and 
tortuous negotiations between England, France 
and Russia, to become known as the Sykes- 
Picot Agreement. The provisions of the Agres- 
ment accepted certain commitments e to 
the Sharif Husain of Mecca in what has become 
known as the Husain-MoMahon co ndenoe 
(the subject of another book by Elie Kedonrie : 
In the Anglo- Arab labyrinth, , 1976). The 
Sharif’s ponton as the guardian of the holy 
places of Islam had been conmdered by the 
Allies and England especially as potentially 
important. It was envisaged that revolts and 
disorders within the Ottoman Empire would 
hasten its collapse. While it became expedient 
to promote insurrections, the interests of 
Islam had to be protected in an independent 
political unit centred on Arabia under the 
leadership of the Sharif of Mecca. The Sharif 
himself and his son ‘Abdallah had sounded 
British officials in Cairo on whether England 
would guarantee the independence of such an 
entity. Kedourie indicates rather forcefully 
that there wes hardly any contradiction 
between the provisions of the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement and the un ing with the 
Sharif since ho was told in no uncertain terms, 
and on more than one occasion of the nature 
of the Anglo-French accord enshrined in the 
Sykes-Pioot Agreement. Thus there was no 
foundation for the sense of grievance which the 
Arabs expressed and no basis for the charge 
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of betrayal levelled agamst Britain when the 
Arab countries were divided into spheres of 
influence. 

Nonetheless the Agreement broke down It 
did so not because ıt was in radical con- 
tradıotion to other engagements entered into 
by England and France, but because those 
who made and mfluenced policy in England 
and France had, when the time came to 
enforce ita provisions, ceased to believe in the 
ideas which inspired it. Kedourie offers 
remarkable maight mto the predilections, 
attitudes, and antrpathies of many who were 
concerned with the making of British policy. 
He reserves pride of place for Sir Mark Sykes 
and T. E Lawrence whose ideas on tho 
resolution of the Eastern Question, and their 
prejudices, are builliantly dissected. These 
two men more than any others were respon- 
sible for changing what was originally agreed 
upon between the Allies. Sykes, it seems, 
entertained an almost pathological losthing 
for what he called the ‘ Levantıne ’ element in 
Middle Eastern societies. This was o special 
breed that epitonuzed the evils of the West 
without many of its vutues. They might bo 
Young Turks, Arabs, Jews, or Armenians. 
They were despised and rejected by their own 
communities, and Sykes believed that England 
was destined to assist in their eradication ın 
favour of the Genuine whose ıeign could be 
restored. Yet the leaders of the new states in 
the region were no less ‘ Levantine ’ than those 
condemned by Sykes. 

On T. E. Lawrence Kedourie is more 
soathing. He considers his role in this affair 
as the ‘sign of ultimate confusion’. It may 
be summarized as no more than a game of 
consequences: ‘ he came, he saw, he acted and 
he went away’. To him Turkey was rotten, 
dying of overstrain, and only the knife could 
keep it healthy. While D. G. Hogarth, 
Lawrence's guide and mentor, had the ability 
to draw on historical parallels ın his evaluation 
of the political realities he was dealing with, 
Lawrence was ill-equipped to do so. His 
tortured soul and his over-imaginative mind 
allowed him too categorical judgements and o 
rather fanciful understanding of his own 
position and of those he was dealing with. He 
became obsessed with his own personal under- 
takings to the Arab leaders and was determined 
to see the British government honour them. 

The Sykes-Picot Agreement was finally 
abandoned when its terms were made public 
by the Russian Bolsheviks in 1917, not so 
much beoause it contradioted the pledges mado 
to the Sharif but because of the adverso 
publicity to which the leader of the Arab 
revolt was subjeoted by his oo-religionist Turks 


for co- ting with the infldel West in the 
dismem ent of the Islamio states. When 
Western kesmen and field commanders 
rallied to Husain’s defence they had to admit 


that the Agreement had been overtaken by 
subsequent events, These pronouncements 
were accompanied by new notions of govein- 
ment envisaged for the Arab posseasions of the 
Ottoman Empire when an important distinc- 
tion was drawn between the territories freed 
from Turkish rule by the Allied armies and 
those areas emancipated from the Ottoman 
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control by the action of the Arabs themselves. 
In the former, it was stated that the govern- 
ment would be based on the consent of the 
governed, while the latter would be recognized 
as ındependent and completely soverei 
states; both were in contradiction to the 
orginal provisions of the Agreement. There 
wore other reasons for its breakdown. Kedourie 
sums them up: 'Sykes's vision of Oriental 
history conflicted with the assumptions of the 
Sykes-Pioot Agreement. Others dishked the 

ment because they were dootrmaire 
Liberals who thought that the world should 
be composed of small sovereign nations hving 
side by ade in amity; others again, because 
they feared a French foothold in the Levant; 
still others because of personal involvement in 
the cause of Arab nationalism ’. 

The change m direction encouraged Arab 
leaders to seek further concessions from the 
Allies, which they were granted, but mamly at 
the expense of France’s interest in the Levant. 
The Arabs could not free any of the territories 
controlled by the Ottomans without assistance 
in men and material from Britain, and there- 
fore the distinction was a sham. Kedourie 
shows olearly how on Allenby’s orders Faigal's 
troops were allowed to enter the aty of 
Damascus first, despite the fact that a column 
of Allıed troops had already gone through the 
city m pursuit of the retreatang Turks. The 
Anglo-Frenoh crisis over Syria ase 1918, 
when the Arab Kingdom was proclaimed m 
Damasous, and 1920, when the San Remo 
Treaty was signed awarding the Mandate over 
Syria to France, was resolved mainly because 
of the inflexibility of the French leader 
Clemenceau. The cost to the Arabs was the 
dismantling of their administration despite 
Faigal’s effort to obtain American support and 
to arrive at an acoommodation with the 
Zionist organizations when he realized that 
British support could no longer be counted on 
to maintain his Kingdom in Syria. 

The agitation of the Arabs for greater oon- 
cegsions soon spread to Mesopotamia where 
the spirit of rebellion was fanned by the Iraqi 
officers serving with Faigal. Its pacification 
and the subsequent settlement of the status of 
the territory as a Hashumite om under 
none other than Faigal led to the abandonment 
of the other proviso, which strpulated that 
government would be based on the consent of 
the governed. Supported by irrefutable evi- 
dence from British officials working in tho 
territory and from dee the author indioates 
that the Sharıfian ration was not 
welcome, and some communities like the 
Kurds, the Shi‘is, as well as the overwhelming 
majority of Sunni Muslims who viewed the 
Sharifians as collaborators with the enemy 
ne the Sultan-Caliph, not to say anything 
of the other religious oommunities like the 
Jews and the Christians, remained resentful 
and opposed. 

England and the Middle East is a highly in- 
structive monograph. It is a scholarly piece of 
work in whioh the author has rendered the 
study of modern history and politics in the 
Middle East as well as Bntam a conmderable 
service. As an interpretation of British policy 
in the Middle East, a policy which led to the 
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creation of many of the Arab states, Kedourie’s 
work will continue to be an important source 
for students and scholars studying the Middle 
East for many years. In many waya the book 
offers a much more sober and objeotive 
orıtique of what has become known as 
* orientalıam ' than many other recent attempts 
have done. 
ABBAS KELIDAR 


DANIEL ÜLARKE Waves: The Great 
Turkes defiance. On the history of the 
apocryphal correspondence of the Otto- 
man Sulian in tts Muscovite and 
Russian variants. ix, 354 pp. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Slavica Publishers Inc., 
1979. $18.95. 


The background to this fascinating and 
unusual book is the psychological warfare 
waged in the sixteenth and seventeenth oen- 
turies against the Ottoman Empire by several 
European powers, in the name of Christendom 
at large. This psychological warfare, amply 
justified by military peri of those days—as 
for instance, the 1683 Ottoman sıege of 
Vienna—harks back to the era of the Crusades. 
It aimed to alert Western public opinion to the 
possibility that the Turks t overrun the 
whole of Central Europe, and even advanoe 
through Germany into the Low Countries. 

When we consider the barbanty and in. 
tolerance prevailing in some European ooun- 
tries at the period conoerned (for example, 
Germany during the Thirty Years’ War, France 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
the Hapsburg Empire about the same time), 
there was a real prospeot that some oppressed 
minorities ht even welcome the Turks as 
liberators. e Turk had, therefore, to be 
presented as a bogy man, who would make 
everybody's flesh creep. 

There thus grew up & whole corpus of 
apocryphal, forged documents and pamphlets 
supposedly emanatıng from Istanbul, and con- 
taining dire threats uttered by the Grand Turk 
against the rulers of the main European states 
and their subjeots. These forged letters, 

urpo: to stem from the personal chancel- 
ery of the Turkish Sultans, oronlated m 
several languages, ınoludıng Englısh, German, 
Polish and Russian. Some were financed by 
oe departments, others thought up 
eager pamphleteers. To enhance the popu- 
lar impact of these forged letters and mani- 
festoes from the Ottoman Sultan, all kinda of 
gory details were introduced— for example, the 
threat that the breaste of Christian women 
would be sucked dry by Turkish hounds, their 
nipples bitten off by Turkish wolves. 

These apocryphal letters turned up in 
Russia from the early seventeenth oentury 
onwards, mostly via translations, and they 
circulated widely in Muscovy. Many govern- 
ment offioials and most of the population at 
large who could read them accepted them as 
genuine documents. Ther impact on Russian. 
national consclousness was considerable, and 
they later helped to mobilize Russian public 
opınion for the struggle against Turkey which 
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led to the expulsion of the Ottomans from the 
Ukraine and the Crimea and later, from the 
Balkan peninsula. One also recalls the famous 
picture by Ilya Yefimovich Repin (1844- 
1930), showing the uprosrious Zaporozhian 
Cossacks penning an exceedingly rude reply to 
some threatening missive, genuine this time, 
sent to them by Sultan Mahmüd. 

It ıs on the ‘Muscovite and Russian’ 
variants of the apooryphal letters that Dr. 
Waugh concentrates. (What is the difference 
between ' Muscovite' and ‘ Russian’ in this 
seventeenth-can context ? A touch of 
tautology here!) His knowledge of Western 
libraries and archives has enabled him to 
identify a large number of foreign prototypes 
for the Musoovite versions, and he has worked 
out detailed tables showing the various inter- 
relataons. He also sketches in the political and 
military background in a helpful and con- 
vincing way. 

Perhaps it is Dr. Waugh’s enthusiasm and 
desire to be helpful whıch lead him oocasionally 
to labour his pointe unduly. I cannot make 
much of a sentence like the following : 

* On reconsideration, even though I am not 

fully satisfied with the conclusions, I tend to 

feel now that the reply of the Polish kıng in 

1613 probably did influence at least some of 

the subsequent texts responding to the 

sultan’s apocryphal misarve.' ; 

Sometimes the author treats us to further 
glimpses of the obvious as when he remarks: 

The indication ‘‘ Translation from German " 
at the beginning 1 standard chanoellery 
notation in the proper place, as one would 
expect m Muscovy for a translation from that 
an e’. 

augh’s excellently produced monograph 
opens fascinating perspectives. We are 
dealing here with remote prototypes of such 
documents as the devastating Zinoviev Letter 
of 1925, or of the skilful concoctions of ‘ Lord 
Haw-Haw’. The production of the book is 
ımpecoable throughout, and texts in several 
languages are faithfully reproduced. The 
illustrations include facsimiles of early pam- 
phlete, books and manuscrıpte dealing with 
the ‘Turkish menaoe'—2a treasure for the 
bibliophile. Gladly does this reviewer echo the 
concluding words of the Foreword to the work 
contributed by Academician D. S. Likhachev : 
* From my heart I extend best wishes for the 
success of the book of a talented and com- 
petent American scholar ’. 

DAVID M. LANG 


STUART Cary Weron: Wonders of the 
age: masterpi of early Safavid 
painting, 1501-1576. Wrth contribu- 
tions by Sheila R. Canby and Norah 
Tiley. 223 pp., front. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, 1979. 

Stuart Cary Welch’s catalogue is the record 
of an exhibition of Safavid paintmg shown in 

1979 at the British Library and, at the time 


of Mis d yet to be shown at the National 
Gallery ot Art, Washington, and the Fogg Art 
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Museum, Massachusetts. Eighty-five exhibita 
are shown, the majonty derived from three 
manusormta: the Houghton Shaühnümeh, the 
Divan of Hafiz formerly in the Carter collec- 
tion, and the Khamseh of Nizämi in the British 
Library, Or. 2265. The last, unlike the other 
volumes, will resume its bound state after the 
exhibition. Two exhibits precede the central 
works, two appear before the Khamseh, and at 
the end 20 are shown, of which four are 
putative pages of the Khamseh and the rest 
representative of later work of the time of 
Shäh Tahmäsp, standing in to some extent 
for the Haft Aurang of [brahim Mirzä. The 
exhibits are accompanied by a narrative 
acoount where appropriate and by a com- 
mentary, and there is a 32-page introduction. 
Diacrtics are not used, which is understand- 
able in a catalogue. The title Wonders of the 
age is borrowed from Mirzi Muhammad 
Haydar Dughlät’s description of the painters 
of fifteenth-century Herat, but 1s wholly 
appropriate. 

e quality of the plates achieves an 
excellence rarely found in catalogues. The 
variety of tone in the 87 black and white 
plates makes fine discrimination between 
different colour areas posable, while the 
definition is such that small inscriptions may 
be read. The 20 colour plates do not match 
the origmals, but since this would by no means 
be possible, they are very acceptable. Eleven 
of the black and white plates support Welch’s 
introduction. Each exhibit is represented m 
full, and 16 with a detail also. Weloh's choice 
of details is partioularly instructive: ıt is not 
the most obvious central feature which 1a 
selected, but in each case one is struok by the 
interest of the item to which attention is 
called. There is, for example, & very fine 
colour detail of the rooks of no. 22, ‘ Bizhan 
forces Farad to flee '. 

The function of such a catalogue 1s double: 
for the general reader an explanation and an 
invitation, for the specialist a report on the 
current state of studies. From the latter 
aspect the catalogue is important as an interim 
report on Welch’s long studies in the field, 
between hıs A king’s Book of Kings (New 
York, 1972) and Persian painting (New York, 
1976) and his announ work with Martin 
Bernard Dickson, The Houghton Shahnameh— 
which many of us may regretfully find ‘ too 
dear for (our) possessing ’. 

The general reader’s first concern 18 usually 
to know the subject matter of illustrations and 
he needs more than a conventional title. Here 
he is well served by generous condensed 
narrative extracts contmbuted by Sheila 
Canby, and indeed many specialists will 
probably learn much from these extracts since 
many of the Shahndmeh illustrations will not 
be familiar as they are rarely used. However, 
the episode from the Khamseh, no. 69, ‘ Bahram 
Gur and the shepherd who hanged his dog 
for allowing a wolf to steal his sheep’, is not 
from the story of the White Pavilion, but 
befalls the hero of the Haft Parkar himself, and 
in no. 66, the name of Khusrau’s adviser is not 
* Buzurjamid ' but Buzurg Umid. Informed of 
the narrative, the second need of the general 
reader is often to be reassured that his m- 
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stmotive reactions are not out of place. Here 
he need have no fear with Welch as his 
ae ide. The reader is enoouraged to 

és Irach , to experience pathos and, as 
pa were, to ead Welch is a great enemy of 
pompous language; his own from the 
colloquial to the poetio, but without derogating 
in any way from his eot for the beauty of 
the pages. A turn of p may surprise ab 
first sight but one ie iienedistély won over by 
the justness of the perception which informs it. 
In no. 25 Welch says: ‘tho onager-div roars 
away from Rustam, lent extra power by the 
wavy line between him and his pursuer ’, and 
we must conoede the use of an image derived 
from the internal combustion engine if we look 
at the pioture, 

Welch’s introduction ıs clear and readable. 
He begins with a brief characterization of the 
paintings and an acoount of the materials and 
conditions of work which brings him to a 
dramatis personae covermg six major artists 
This approach seems well designed to lure the 
casual reader into the more historical section. 
In this the author’s main points are: that the 
Shahniimeh, which was probably started for 
Shäh Isma‘il, shows the influence of both 
Turooman and Timurid styles, with the former 
nes in the early pages; that the 

mseh employs a fully synthesized style 

attributable to the taste of Shah Tahmäsp; 

and that the taste of Ibráhim Mirza is im- 
portant for the style of painting after 1556. 

Welch’s discussion of the formative period 
of Safavid painting involvee two manusorıpts, 
the Topkapı Sarayı Lib a Khamseh, H. 762, 
copied in Tabriz in 886/1481, with oontem- 

pe and early Safavid illustrations, and the 

Uppsala el Library's Dastén-+ Jamal 

aläl of Agsfi w uch, rather surprisingly, he 
podus da to be in a different style (p.21). 
Various problems attach to the Jamäl u Jalal. 
Its colophon tells us it was copied by Sultan 
‘Ali m Herat in 908/1502-8, but it contains 
two miniatures dated 909/1603-4 and 910/ 
1504-5, thus predating the fall of Herat to the 
Safavids, which show the characteristic 
Safavid headdress, the high täj-i ha , 88 
do many of the other illustrations, but not, 
however, the first which has instead the low 
kulah. The third illustration of this manu- 
script appears here as no. l, and Welch’s 
commentary notes Turcoman features in it. 

Welch’s posttion on this manuscript is that 
the soribe was Sultän ‘All Qa’inf and not 
Sultan ‘Alf Mashhadi, that the first illustration 
was een before the manusoript left 
Herat, and that when the manusoript travelled 
to western Iran it was accompanied by artista. 
He has found a possible agent 1 for the transfer 
to the west m Husayn who went 
over to the Safavids. The argument for an 
eastern origin for the first miniature turns 
upon a comparison of Jamal « Jalal with the 

Gvarannameh of 1476 and 1487, and in 
particular between two battle scenes, pls. 6 
and 7. It must be the fact that the Jamal u 
Jalal battle scene appears in the manusoript 
after the first taj-i i haydari which necessitates 
the suggestion that artists travelled with the 
manusoript. The preference for the QA'inT 
scribe may be dictated by the fact that the 
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Khüvarünnümeh was com posed in Qühıstän. 
It was, however, Sultan ‘Ali Mashhadi who 
was preferred by C. J. anm i in K. V. Zetter- 
stéon and C. J. Lamm, The story of Jamal and 
Jalal (Uppsala, 1948, p. 27), after comparing 
the sorrpb of the manuscript with ai 
examples of Mashhadi’s work. adi 
worked in Herat for Mir ‘AU Shir who was a 
friend of Asafi, and seems to have remained 
ın Herat after the death of his patron m 
906/1501 (Calligraphers and paintes ^ a treatise 
by Qddt Ahmad, son of Mir-Munshi, trans. 
from Persian by V. Minorsky, trans. from 
Russian by T. Minorsky, Washington, 1968, 
102, n. 328). Moreover, Dist Muhammad tells 
us that Sultän ‘Ali Qa'inI worked for Sultan 
Ya'qüb (A treatise on calligraphists and 
mintaturists, hälät-i hunarvarün, ed. M. A. 
Chaghtai, Lahore, 1936, 16). This would 
necessitate his being in western Iran at some 
time before 896/1490-1. Mashhadi therefore 
seems the more likely candidate. Nor is the 
placing of the production of the Khavai ännä- 
meh man! ipt in eastern Iran secure, since 
in this Welch follows an article by Yahyäh 
Zukä, ‘ Khävarännämeh nuskheh-yi khatt! va 
musavvar-ı muzeh-yi hunarhä-yi 
(Hunar va Mardum, xx, 1964, 17-20), a 
cardınal point of which (p.29) is that the 
Khävarännämeh should be placed in the east 
comparison with the British Library 
ahndmeh, Add. 18188, when this latter is 
placed in the east by E. Kuhnel, Survey of 
Persian art (vol. v, p. 1857), on the basis of 
the production of the Jamal u Jalal in Herat. 
The argument is therefore circular. The use of 
the low kuläh ın the first illustration of Jamal 
u Jalal may not be an insuperable obstacle to 
its being placed in the western tradition. 
There is no abrupt transition from low to 
high headgear in the manuscript, rather the 
cap rises progressrvely—like a daffodil—oveı 
the first five illustrations. The differences 
may be an example of the well-known ten- 
denoy for the earlier illustration of a manu- 
script to be in an earlier mode than the 
subsequent. If the preceding argument entails 
the placing of the Khävarännämeh in the 
men tradition also, so be it. We may note 
ing a resemblance between a reclining 
fears in a Khävarännämeh page in the Chester 
Beatty Library, MS 293.6, and the reclining 
Rustam of no. 2 in the present catalogue. 
Welch tells us that can distinguish 15 
different hands in the Shähmäme, and it ı8 
evident that to him they are not mere ‘ hands ', 
but le of flesh and blood. This personal 
approac may produce doubt in some people 
circumspect habit, but in view of the 
author's long familiarity with the manusoripte, 
E E avec should first be applied to doubt 
iteelf. it true that Mir Sayyid ‘AU was so 
useful as an assistant that 'he suffered by 
being held ın such servitude rather than 
enoouraged to create original compositions ' 
(p. 15)? At first sight the assertion might seem 
hazardous, but on reflection we reoall that he 
did transfer with alacrity to the service of 
Humäyün, and that “the hardness of a 
master’, no. 74, was part of his mental 
baggage. 
In an exhibition catalogue we cannot expeot 
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a complete account of the reasoning behind 
Welch’s attributions, which must wait for his 
next work, but he deals fairly with us, in- 
dicating as need arises what he sees as the 
principal features of a painter's style. The 
major masters are as before, Painter D is 
confirmed. as ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Painter A named 
as Qadimi. Welch’s view of the development 
of Mirrä ‘Alf is particularly fascmatıng. For 
the most part he carries us with him, either 
with total conviction, or with a distinot in- 
olinatıon to agree which eagerly awaits oon- 
firmation. On ocoasion, however, a doubt 
pay arise, as with the attribution of no. 66, 
‘ The Battle between Khusraw and Bahram 
Chubina ’, to Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, since the page 
seems in many pointe to resemble pl. 39 of 
Welch's Persian painting, which is attributed 
to Shaykh Muhammad. It is tantelizing also 
not to have Welch’s full account of the career of 
Dist Muhammad. He 1s described as the pupil 
of Bihzäd, no. 31, and the master of Shay 
Muhammad, no. 34, which suggests that an 
identification is being made with Düst-ı 
Diväneh, Qüdi Ahmad (pp. 180 and 187), but 
m this work Maulänä Dist Muhammad 
appears as a separate individual (pp. 146-7). 

azkireh-yi tuhfeh-yi Sami (ed. Rukn al-Din 
Humäyünfarrukh, n.d., pp. 188, 139, 206 and 
376), offers us three Dist Muhammads and 
one Diväneh. One Dist Muhammad is re- 
moved by death in 949/1642. Welch chooses 
hun of Küshwän (p. 384, Kaväshän), though by 
a slip on p. 101 of the catalogue the fakhallus 
18 given as ‘ mahi’ instead of kahi. 

The Shühnümeh has one dated miniature, 
no. 30 ‘ Ardashir and the slave girl Gulnar ', 
in which 034/1527-8 18 shown as a building 
inserrption. Welch notes Professor Dickeon’s 
interesting su ıon that the scene may 
allude to Shih Tahmäsp’s coming of age. He 
dates scones with a strong Turcoman influence 
to the early 1620s, scenes of lesser Turcoman 
influence to 1625-30, and scenes in which 
Tureoman and Timurid styles have been fully 
integrated to 1530-5. The Divan of Hafiz is 
undated. Welch dates four of the items 
shown to c. 1526-7 and one to c. 1536-7; he is 
inclined to believe that this was copied for or 
given to Sim Mirz&, though Dickson has noted 
a problem with the title attributed to that 
prince. I. Stehoukme (Les peintures des 
manuscrite safavis de 1502 à 1587, Paris, 1959, 
60-1), also believed the prince to be Sām. 
The princely figure shown in nos. 41 and 43 
1s youthful and plump, unlike the slim princes 
of the Shdhndmeh and Khamseh. He is 
moustached in no. 41 and not in no. 43, but 
this would not seem to be an imauperable 
problem. Writing of our no. 43, however, 
Stehonkine points out that since Sam was born 
in 923/1517 and the youth appears to be 
about 16 years of age, the date 1533 seems 
to be required. One might perhaps propose 
that the manuscript was a gift from Shah 
Tahmäsp to Süm Mirz& ab or shortly after the 
reconciliation which took place between them 
in 9387/1530-1 (Memoirs of Shah Tahmasp, 
ed. Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Caloutte, 
1812, 14). Sàm would then be 14. At the time 
of the reconciliation S&m visited his mother 
and sisters in the harem. As the lady shown 
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with the prince in no. 41 18 heavily pregnant 
it may be that a marriage was arranged at 
that point and the manuscript presented somo 
mon! after the reconciliation. For the 
Khamseh we have two dates, 946/1539-40 in 
the ‘graffito’ of no. 50 and rabi‘ alavval, 
947/June or July 1540 in the oolophon, no. 80. 
Is it unfortunate that * Cg. 1540’ has shpped 
into the catalogue for the latter. 

If xt is allowed that the specialist will often 
be able to make his own readings of inscrip- 
tions—and with the fine quality of the print 
he will be able to make out Muhammad 
attached to Shaykh in no. 76—it may be that 
the translations here offered were made with 
the general reader in mind. It is notorious that 
different thought patterns mean that literal 
translation results ın odd Enghsh, but tho 
interpretive trend of the catalogue is sometimes 
& little excessive, As an example, no. 6, 
* Sultan, son and grandson of sultans’ loses 
the sonorous effect of al-sultän ibn al-sultan ibn 
al-sultän. In no. 74 we find an explanatory 
interjection coupled with an omission: bar 
sar-i lauh-$ ü nivishteh bi-zar ‘ on the frontis- 
piece of his mind he had written’. A rather 
fine distinction between ‘frontispiece’ and 
“at the top of the tablet’ has been pointed 
out by Souren Melikian, International Herald 
Tribune, 28 Sept. 1979, but what of ‘his 
mind’? Can sar be doing double service, with 
bi-zar ‘in gold’, going, as it were, by the 
board. In no. 75 the translation gives ‘the 
now late Emperor Humayun’ where only 
hadrat ‘ majesty ' 18 written, and bar khidmat-+ 
üshyüni ‘in the service of the court’ is 
omitted, while in no. 81 the name of Mir 
Musavvir is omitted and ‘long service’ 
ascribed to his son rather than to him. In this 
entry the tranalation of bi-sar-ı qadam säkhteh 
as ‘ with the matter of precedence overlooked ' 
instead of ' having set out’ is less important 
though it loses the polite 1mage of a journey 
into favour. There is, however, a pomt in 
which the translation may give us a better 
view than heretofore of the character of Agi 
Mirak. The text, Gulistan-i hunar (ed. Ahmad 
Subayli Kbwünsáii, Tehran, 1973, 139), reads 
‘dshiq pisheh va lavand, Minorsky, Qadi Ahmad 
(p.185), has 'enamoured of his art, a bon 
vivant’, no. 22 has—admittedly in reverse 
order—' with carefres abandon he was con- 
stantly in love '. 

In his dedication Welch gallantly takes upon 
himself any errors which might result from his 
use of Di n's work, but in the Hafiz pages 
we seem to have Dickson verbatim. In no. 42 
we read: väizan kin jilveh dar mihrüb u 
minbar mikunand / chün bi-khilvat. miravand 
Gn kär-ı digar mikunand. Dickson renders: 
‘Preachers preening im the pulpit praying 
loudly for us all / Take their vows and on the 
quiet answer to a different call’ which hardly 
conveys the letter. Whence ‘ praying loudl 
for us all’ and whence ‘take their vows’, 
phrases so suggestive of a Western priesthood ? 
One might suggest: In mihrüb and mınbar 
they preach and plume / But it’s something 
else in a private room. It is the quiet con- 
versational tone which is misrepresented in 
the rendering of: bi-kär-i khvud Gy vā'iz in 
cheh faryidast / mara uftdd dil az ‘umr turd 
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cheh faryadast as. ‘Mind your own business, 
rescher man, what are you yowling for? / 
^ve lost my heart in love and you— what are 
ou prowling for?’ Again one might suggest : 
Preavher go about your buamess, what's all 
this to-do ? / If my heart has ceased to live, 
what is that to you ? The translation side of 
the catalogue may be a little disappointing, 
but this aller all is not ıts main function; ite 
plates and Welch’s commentaries on them 
make ıt an important contribution to the 
study of the field and an education to anyone 
interested in the contemplation of pictures. 
BARBARA BREND 


Basu Gray: The world history of 
Rashid al-Din: a study of ihe Royal 
Astatic Society manuscript. 40 pp., 
front. (colour), 37 plates. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1978. £15. 


The number of fine illustrated Persian 
manusonpts that have received detailed in- 
dividual treatment in separately published 
monographs or articles in learned periodicals 
is now very large. It may therefore seem 
strange that the subject of this study which, 
as the author writes, ‘forms one of the most 
ımportant pieces of visual evidence for the art 
of the period of the D-Khans in Iran’, should 
have had to wait so long for its accolade. 
Various reasons may be suggested: ite date, 
place of ongin, and circumstances of pro- 
duction have never been m doubt, whereas 
writers of p cn usually hke to have 
some knotty problems of this nature to get 
their teeth into; its miniatures have always 
been well known, bemg reproduced in number- 
less textbooks from Martin (1912) onwards; 
and these miniatures happen to be a direct 
antıthesis of the radiantly coloured oom- 
positions of smooth and metioulous execution 
which spring to the mind when the subject of 
Persian painting is broached. We instinctively 
think of the masterpieces of the Timurid and 
Safavid periods with their fairyland atmos- 
phere of romance and golden sunshine; these 

d al-Din miniatures, on the contrary, 
are stark in drawıng, sombıe in colour, and 
rather melancholy m feeling. 

Two man ts, in the libraries of Edin- 
burgh University and the Royal Asiatic Society 
respectively, contain the surviving portions of 
two ies of the Jami‘ al-Tawärskh (‘ Colles- 
tion of Chronicles’) of the physician-scholar- 
statesman Rashid al-Din, both produced in 
his own soriptorium and under his own personal 
supervision in the early years of the fourteenth 
century. Thus, though they are not parts of 
the same original manusorrpt, they may rightly 
be regarded as companion volumes; their 
format and soript are the same, and the same 
hands clearly contributed paintings to both. 

The Edinburgh manusoript, introduced and 
annotated by the late Professor David Talbot 
Rice, was published by Edinbnrgh University 
Press in 1976 (reviewed by the present writer 
m Apolo, March 1977). Rices text was un- 
finished at the time of hıs death m 1972, and 
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accordingly Gray, who had been in olose touch 
with him during its preparation, completed it 
and saw it through the press. He then under- 
took this mmilar publication of the Royal 
Asiatio Society’s manusoript (a sequel already 
envisaged by Professor Rice), but Edinburgh 
University Preas for various reasons felt unable 
to handle it, so Faber and Faber were prevailed 
upon to publish ıt. This they have now done 
in a rather different foriiiat zfogrettabiy, one 
may say, but perhaps inevitably. Another 
difference between the two publications lies in 
the illustrations. Whereas ın the Edınburgh 
volume the monochrome illustrations (aug- 
mented by a set of small ooloured trans- 
parenoies in a cover-pocket) showed the 
miniatures only, in approximately natural 
size, in the present publication the whole page 
is reproduced in each case. This, of course, 
gives an exoellent idea of the relationship 
between text and miniature, but it means that 
the latter are reduced to less than half the size 
of those in the Edinburgh volume, and it must 
be admitted that the quality of the repro- 
duction is not so good. The Edinburgh volume 
did actually include a few reproductions of 
complete pages for good measure. 

It will be remembered that the fourteenth- 
century portion of the revered classio Persian 
miniature painting (London, 1933) was from 
the pen of Baml Gray. It was, and probably 
stil is, his favourite period; the Chinese 
element in Persian painting, in partioular, has 
always fascınated him. He was thus the ıdeal 
writer to undertake this task. His text 18, as 
might be expeoted, admurably lucid and 
succinct, and, since he was concerned in both 
volumes, he was able to ensure that it does 
not significantly overlap what Rice wrote on 
the Edmburgh manusoript. In fast the two 
volumes complement each other most satis- 
factorily. Gray divides his book into three 
sections: (+) an introduction to the text of 
the manusoript and its author, (i+) an account 
of the manuscript itself, and (11+) an annotated 
list of the miniatures. He does not take up 
Rioe’s series of attributions to various hypo- 
thetical artiste, but he augmente his observa- 
tions on related manusoripte, of which the most 
important 18 the Istanbul copy, H.1654, dated 
717/1317. 

It is always difficult, when desling with 
well-known biblical or historical characters in 
the context of Islamio pamting, to deade 
whether to use the familiar Jacob, Moses, and 
Alexander, or their Arabio equivalente Ya'qüb, 
Musa, and Iskandar. Gray chooses the latter 
alternative, but cannot bring himself to face 
Abraham in the guise of Ibrahim (p. 17), and 
his Arabic Ya'qüb finds himself with two 
Hebrew wives, Leah and Rachel (p. 36). The 
use of silver, as Gray points out, is an out- 
standing characteristic of the Rashidryya style, 
but it is used perhaps more for highlighting 
than for shading. In the note on miniature 34 
we find Saul described as‘ kneeling with his 
sword, about to destroy himself’, but in fact the 
muniature 18 a very lively and accurate illustra- 
tion of I Samuel 31 : 4, ‘ Therefore Saul took a 
sword and fell upon it’, showing the blade pass- 
ing right through his body. There seems to be a 
misprint ın the top line of p.22: ‘ twelfth’ 
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should surely be ‘ fourteenth '. These aro all, 
of course, very trivial points. 

This is an essential book of reference. 
Together with ıts predecessor on the Edinburgh 
manuscript, ıt provides a complete dooumenta- 
tion and commentary on this uniquely ım- 
pes cyole of miniatures which is now, at 

ong last, available in a full set of reproductions 
from both manuscripts. The author has earned 
the gratitude of all orientalists and medieva- 
lists, for the Fer peal of this excellent book is by 
no means oo; to lovers of Persian painting. 
Their gratitude, however, will certainly be the 
warmest. 

B. W. ROBINSON 


DANIEL SOHLUMBERGER and JANINE 
SOURDEL-THOMINE: Lashkari Bazar : 
une résidence royale ghaznévide et 
ghoride. A. L'archsiecture, par Daniel 
Schlumberger.—B. Le dé non- 
figuratif et les inscriptions, par Janine 
Sourdel-Thomine. — Planches. (Me- 
moires de la Delegation Archéologie- 
que Frangaise en Afghanistan, Tom. 
xvi, 1.) 3 fases.: xii, 110 pp.; 
[iv], 77 pp.; xxiii, 152 plates. Paris: 
Diffusion De Boccard, 1978. 


Lashkari Büzür (otherwise known as Lash- 
kargäh, or in Arabio al-‘Askar) was the walled 
palace-suburb of the medieval stronghold of 
Bust in istan and was built there by the 
Ghaznsvıd sultans as their remdence and 
military cantonment. Bust ıteelf was the 
fortified bridgehead in the confluence of the 
rivers Helmand and däb whence 
Sasanian and subsequently Islamic influences 
had found ther way into nomad Arachosia. 
The strategio role was similar to that of 
Khartum. The main stronghold indeed forms 
a vast archaeological archive, with which the 
present work is only occasionally concerned. 
Scattered across the plain to the north and 
east lie large satellite structures, and of these 
Lashkar! Bazar, the main focus of the work 
under review, was the most important. 

The buildings of that ste, almost entirely 
of mud-brick, stand on the bank of the 
Helmand. The most impressive was the 
ee (or gr Castle, an enclosure 1 km 
in and o betur d & royal residence. 
een traces & two Hine see by 
fire, the first associated with the Ghurid oon- 
quest under ‘Alā al-din Jahänsüz (c. 545/ 
1150-1), which was followed by a restoration ; 
and a second, final, devastation attributed to 
the Mongols of Chingis Khan. The south facade 
of the castle was enhanced with blind a i 
which flanked the monumental entrance, the 
jambs of which bore a fragment of the Kuflo 

tion reco the restoration in 
65”/1155-63. At the north end was the 
audience-hall, decorated with the famous 
murals of splendidly-attired Ghaznavid mace- 


bearers. Still preserved, too, were sections of 
geometrically-decorated brick panelling, within 
an insoriptional border, the ensemble dated by 


Sourdel-Thomine (fasc. B, 36) to later Ghaz- 
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navid times ranean to 545/1150-1). During 
his openmg phase, surprisingly perhaps, water 
hoe through channels and basins in the 
floors of these princely a ts, an amenity 
not maintained after the Ghurid restoration. 
On the other hand, she places the small 
oratory behind the audıence-hall, with its 
stucco and ornate mshrab, m the time of tho 
Ghurid Ghiyäth al-din Muhammad b. Sām. 
The geometrio and floral ornaments of the 
mihräb, with the stiff Kufio lettering, are 
indeed reminiscent of details ot Shäh-i 
Mashhad. To the varıous apt comparısons 
cited for the stuccoes could be ad one 
between the bold ‘ pseudo-Kufio ’ lettering of 
the outer epigraphic border (faso. B, 45; 
pl. 149a) and the mscriptions of Zawzan— 
a resemblance unstated, but perhaps the source 
of Schlumberger’s suggestion (faso. A, 41) of 
a date for this decoration even as late as the 
conquest by the Khwärızmshäh. In aggregate, 
the Southern Castle displays & huge variety of 
architectural forms: barrel- and cross-vault- 
ing, domes, squinches, corbelling, free and 
oolumns and, of course, arches, which 
inolude a type of horseshoe-aroh termed the 
‘ tennis-racquet’ arch. The last form seems 
(to this reviewer) more prevalent at the 
southern end of the complex (the earliest to 
be constructed), while the normal two-centred 
arch predominates in presumably later work 
further to the north. 

Lesser structures inv ted ıneluded the 
Central and Northern Castles; and between, 
the ‘Small Castle’ (‘Le Chatelet’), a four- 
roomed pigeon-tower, and a walled garden with 
remains of a square pavilion. South of the 
Great Castle lay a smaller, and a larger, 
mosque, and the long bazaar street set on the 
main axis, from which came almost all the 
finds of coms and pottery (already published 
by J. C. Gardin, Lashkari Bazar: rr, Les 
trouvailles, Paris, 1963). Besides all these 
features, and by no means the least interesting, 
though less fully explored, were the scattered 
‘residences’, mostly rectangular enclosures 
with semi-circular flanking towers, thus closely 
resembling the qasr of Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
times, but with entrances, unfortefied, having 
the form of an aivän. Withm, the four-aivan 
plan was prevalent, a typical feature bemg the 
long, closed hall alongside the main ativan in 
several cases. ‘Residence X’ was perhaps 
specifically a mosque. 

The early death of the distingmshed ex- 
oavator prevented his adding finishing touches 
to a manuscript compiled in its essentials in 
1952. His contribution is thus ın certain 
ph re fragmentary, and at hie wish, no 
additions were made by other hands. The 
separate contribution of Madame Sourdel- 
Thomine fills some of the gaps. It also contains 
(beside its main subject-matter) two extended 
footnotes, valuable ın themselves, which one 
might not have expected to find there, and so 
ev mention. One is 4 list of 25 Arabio 
insoriptions in Iran and Khuräsän between 
417/1026-7 and the sixth/thirteenth century, 
an the oconrrence of the ‘ superscript 
U-shaped decoration ’ (‘ les hampee accolées ’), 
faso. B, 49, n. 3. The other is a list of Iranian 
Beljüq mihräbs, faso. B, 50, n. 3. 
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Inevitably (in view of the sparse resources 
available in 1949 when the project began and 
the vast scale of the site), the results leave 
some feeling of ınoompleteness. A little over 
half of the rooms in the Southern Castle were 
excavated, and the ‘residences’ but briefly 
surveyed, so something, no doubt, has been 
left to occupy future generations. At Bust 
also, several additional features were planned 
or photographed. in particular, the Well 
(pls. 117-18) and the Arch (pls. 42-6). Yet in 
several respects here the commentary shows 
haste. In a treatment to be published else- 
where other scholars will be the 
asoription of the Arch to Ghurid times. Its 
two-centred profile and interlaced Kufic in- 
scription, besides the possibilities for restoring 
the epigraphic date, might accommodate an 
ascription to the time of Mahmiid. The elegant 
ziydrat (fasc, A, 8; pl. 119a, b) is of course too 
hurriedly dismissed with the words ‘ relative- 
ment récent'. We may wonder ‘ relatively to 
what ?’, and a photograph from a different 
source indeed shows traces of a Kufio mscrip- 
tion. From another angle, the work as a whole, 
with its large format, two volumes of inter- 
locking text and a third of illustrations, is far 
from easy to handle. Yet against such trifles 
we must weigh the vast quantity of informa- 
tion on a site previously unknown, belonging 
to periods, especially that of the Ghaznavids, 
at present thinly attested. Not the least 
valuable part of the book is the copious volume 
of illustrations, mainly the work of Maro Le 
Berre, covering every aspect of the investiga- 
tion and surely itself fulfilling a la e part of 
the expedition’s obligation to olarship. 
Naturally, questions remained unanswered as 
they were bound to do, the most tantalızin 
being concerned with the precise functions an 
manner of use of the various rooms and en- 
closures. The sparsity of finds in the palace 
complex, an area scoured by the sojourners of 
centuries, adds to the problems here. None- 
theless, these three pioneer volumes place a 
huge site on the archaeological map. They 
show how much has been achieved, how exten- 
mve are the areas awaiting exploration, and 
they provide & chart for future explorers of 
Lashkar! Bäzär and Bust. This was indeed 
one of the paramount oentres of Islam in 
Afghanistan, and in the end Schlumberger, 

rfeotionist a8 he was, oould not have been 

issatiafied with such a memorial for one of 
his largest undertakings. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


T. Burrow: The problem of shwa in 
Sanskrit. x, 130 pp. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1979. £8. 


Janzv Kuryzowicz: Problèmes de 
linguistique indo-européenne. (Polska 
Akademia Nauk: Komitet Jezy- 
koznawstwa. Prace Językoznawcze, 
90.) 247 pp. Wroclaw, ete.: Polska 
Akademia Nauk, 1977. Zt. 90. 


It may be unduly optimistic to venture to 
hope that Burrow’s detailed analysis of The 
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problem of shwa $n Sanskrit may finally succeed 
in banishing vooalic shwa (9) from the reper- 
toire of Indo-European reconstructions. It is 
30 years since Burrow (correcting Pedersen’s 
much older formulation) first made the pro- 
posal, yet Kurylowioz in his most recent survey 
Still feels it appropriate to maintain without 
discussion that * ə > v.ind. $' (Problèmes, 200). 
With justification, Kurytowicz ight retort 
that his own rejection of the IE labiovelars 
(correcting Reichelt), of IE a, and of Brug- 
mann's Law is of even longer standing and 
has made no real impression on Burrow. 
Acknowledging the force of the rubrio Entia 
non suni multiplicanda which Kurylowicz uses 
to head the relevant section, one must hope 
for an eventual gynthesis of the two lines of 
thought. If shwa is ousted, then Kurylowioz's 
isoglosses for k” and a are no longer in conflict 
with an alleged ‘ ancienne unité de la branche 
européenne comme opposó à la branche 
orientale [indoiranienne|’ (Etudes ındoewo- 
péennes, 120 f.). Similarly, ıt seems likely that 
rejection of k”, a, and Brugmann's Law would 
go far to remove difficulties inherent in 
Burrow’s demonstration. 

Kurylowioz's Problèmes 18 conceived as an 
outline continuation of the ill-fated Indo- 
germanische Grammalik, to which he oon- 
trıbuted Bd. rr Akzeni—Ablaus (1968) and 
Calvert Watkins contributed rr, 1 Formenlehre : 


3 Bugs is ton (1969). It mamtains Kuryl- 
owıcz’8 © nn also in his Eequisses 
hen systematize the main achieve- 


of his fos qs (1952), L'apophonie 
(1958), pue Inflectional categories (1964). Any 
reader who might be inclined to believe that the 
methodology of Structural Linguistios 18 derived 
from the achievements of comparative philo- 
logy, rather than vice versa as Kuryłowicz 
asserts (p. 5), may feel there is a certain circular- 
ıty of argument involved in what seems to be a 
justification by results of the general prm- 
ciples of morphophonology. Nevertheless, the 
discussion of basic principles (‘Les facteurs 
de fondement  morpho(no)ogique', ‘ Pro- 
portions morphologiques et traits redondanta > 
Changements morphologiques ‘), moods and 
tenses, derivation and ınflexion, and problems 
of phonology gains valuable additional clarity 
m the re-statement. There 1s much that goes 
beyond what has been achieved in the major 
treatises, notably with reference to the evolu- 
tion of the case system, the Greek cognates of 
Sanskrit ks (material which surely supersedes 
the treatment of rksa and ksayats that is still 
upheld by Burrow in The problem of shwa, 40 f ), 
and problema connected with IE a. 
The baaio faot of Burrow's campaign against 
shwa is simple and 18 wholly convinemg. That 
the weak form of Vd. dā- is d- (not di.) ıs 
nothing short of obvious in view of diia and 
dattá. It is almost equally obvious in view of 
Av. piar that the weak form of pā- is p- 
(not pi-). The contrary theory required us to 
believe that basio forms, the simplex *dita and 
the direct-case stem *ptiar, were inherited and 
then temporarily mislaid under the influence 
of secondary compounded and oblique-case 
forms. The faot that even m Avestan no 
cognate of dita and even in Vedio no cognate 
of piar can be traced should reconoile us with- 
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out difficulty to the disappearance of this 
* Sahwundstufe ' from other LE languages. The 
bulk of the book ıs then concerned with the 
widespread attestation of both a ‘ Reduktions- 
stufe ' a and an ' increment’ 3 m Sanskrit, and 
it 18 shown, very clearly and in detail, that 
these do in faot agree to a remarkable extent 
with occurrences of a and + m other IE lan- 
guages. Signifioantly, and this is the refine- 
ment that was needed to elevate the demon- 
stration into a proof, Burrow is able to show 
(1) that this a of Indo-Iranian and e.g. Latin 
has no observable correlation with the ooour- 
rence of the Hittite laryngesl, and (2) that this 
Sanskrit + does have an important correlation 
with the ıncrement + found in the verbal 
inflexion of Hittite (e.g. mannäfı)zzi ‘ he con- 
ceals ’). The bulk of the innovation in Sanskrit 
may perhaps be accounted for on the basis of 
proportions like dadáti : dd = sanute: sdnuir 
= jdyate: jdnitr, where zero, u, and ‘set’ 
tin the participle correlate with zero, u, and 
* incremental’ s in the present stem. 

Burrow’s faith in IE a leads him to assume 
that correspondences like bhajati/daye and 
panjara/ pongo and oases like Hiethais and 

(Tsthapayatı) presup ose ‘a reduced 
ok -a- m Sanskrit. dition to the zero 
grade [and distinot from ] IE e or o]’. Rather 
like the adjacent proposition (p.2) '£- had 
always the nature of & conneoting vowel and 
was nob a Pis mima development m Sanskrit of 

-t-', this has the effect of 
ne entities. It imposes a need to 
choose, for example, between Irish eän- and 
Latin c£ns- for an etymology of Vd. sās-. It 
means that almost any root may be unmasked 
as & ‘heavy base’: an IA *däsirä is held to 
attest radical dds- rather than to attest 
Vrddhi of daé- (but dámstr/datha * fi 
lendidly parallels the ‘ Ablautneubildung ' 
Me postulated ın IEW to account for 
ddLeras/8ilera:; a *dästrä no more necessarily 
attests cal *dä$- than Vd. anagüsivá attests 
a suffix -äs-). If, with Kurylowioz, we see a as 
an innovation peculiar to the south-western 
group (L’apophonse, 167: Celt., Ital, Gk., 
Arm.), the dilemma disappears. 

Burrow rightly observes that there is no 
good evidence for linking the IA types dā- 
and jüà- with Hittite laryngeals. (The one 
stock example given in his Sanskrit language, 
viz. Hittite paljsd, 18 not mentioned here, 
though ıt does contradict the bald statement 
that ‘ there is no trace of a laryngeal’ in the 
context of disyllabiq bases.) To accommodate 
coe acceptance of Brugmann’s Law and 

mann’s long sonants, however, we return 
e Sauesurean consonantal shwa C some- 
ine in the nature of a glottal stop’), now 
seen as the remains of original long vowels, 
rather than a8 their source, and henoe distinct 
from ‘ original IE -H- (< Hitt. -§-)’. It is, 
however, hard to visualize laryngeals as 
phonetically intermediate (The problem o 
shwa, 25, 29. trH-, pr'-, gn’-) between 
*lerH-, *prö-, *gné- and Vd. idı-ve-, pür-va, 
jü-tá: this rather desperate attempt to shore 
up the Brugmannian system can only serve in 
the end to clear tho ground for a general 
acceptance of Kurylowrez's results. 
To avoid the dilemma, ıt would be preferable 
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to account for aij Vedic and IE long vowels in 
terms of a lengthening of short vowels, without 
recourse to heavy bases, laryngeals, or B 
mann’s Law. The basis for this has al 

been established by Kurylowiez and Burrow: 


(1) An explanation of the phonological 
length of the vowels of monosyllables in con- 
sonant declension was offered in L’apophonie, 
145 f. (Bengali is an example of a language 
where vowels in stressed monosyllables are 
phonetically long—no doubt a necessary pre- 
requisite for Vrddhi and other cases of phono- 
logical length.) 

(2) -5 and -& deolensrons result from a 
* soindement ' of -ï and -u declensiona, accord- 
ing to Problèmes, 117ff. In Inflechonal 
categories, 218, n., this is deemed to ocour under 
the influence of the inflection of radical vowel 
stems, but in view of the ınchoate nature of 
such paradigms in Vedio this is likely to be a 
reversal of the truth. Why should we assume 
that -bhub/-bheah is secondary when the 
anomalous Ablaut of bAüh/bhurdh is alone 
productive in the later language ? 


(3) Unlike later texts, the Rgveda exhibits 
only the rudiments of a radical -à declension, 
namely forms such as ddh and :atnadh4h which 
reflect the lengthenmg proper to monosyllables 
and direct oases: oblique forms are typically 
parddat, 1atnadhébhih, eto. The derivative -à 
declension probably owes ite existence to the 
monosyllables of the pronoun (Skt. ad, tdh), 
the derivative -i/-yd- declension need owe 
nothing to shwa, for a stem pdinyä- 18 not yet 
attested beside pátni in RV. 

(4) Lf Burrow is prepared to see in tisthate, 
dadhate, dadate inherited weak forms of -sthä-, 
eto., do we need (in deference to the -a- lan- 
guages of tho south-western group) to insist 
that the long vowel 18 primary ? evidence 
tends to suggest that dadha- and dada- may be 
basio Indo-Aryan tense forms, as well as 
tigtha-: the analogy of monosyllables shat, 
eto., can account for the rest. 


(5) Despite Burrow (‘ A new look at Brug- 
mann’s law’, BSOAS, xxxvıu, 1, 1975, 75), 
there is no real conflict between his findings 
and Kurylowioz’s interpretation of the pheno- 
mena, except that they tend to prove that 
instances of vowel-lengthening usually attri- 
buted to IE may ın faot be of recent Indo- 
Aryan date. Even if, for example, Vd. pdrens 
‘heel’ 18 not an obvious derivative of IE 
*persno- ‘id’, ıt 18 unnecessary to resort to 
Brugmann (and an ad hoc *porsns). Certainly 
it and all its tribe reflect purely phonetic 

hening on the basis of syllable structure, 
which may or may not lead to semantic 
differentiation: of. pdr-su/paré-vd, pre-ti/ 
pärs-teya, pfé-ni/*paré-ni°, raksas-iuéna/anà- 
gast-véna, dámg-tra/*dàst-ra. 

(6) The more basic pene of Brugmann’s 
Law are unacceptable in the light of Vedio 
evidence. It is not satisfactory to have to 
assume that the RV hapax (Bk. 5) gämaya is 
more original than gamaya (Bk. 10), in view 
of the strength of the prevailing tendency 
towards Vrddhi. Nor is it ‘ reasonable’ (The 
problem of shwa, 30) to be obliged to account 
for jajäna, or aorist jäni (Bk. 8) beside jam: 
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Bk. 1), as having been influenced by cakära 
om kr- and ‘ by analogy ... from kr-'. The 
wealth of Rgvedıo tense-forms ensures that a 
perfect caküra need not be formed from kr-: 
avacaküra and avacakre are isolated wrong 
readings in epio manusoripte. Kävya permits 
only cakaruh and praticaskare (where the need 
to avoid homophony is strong enough to over- 
come abhorrence of the four short vowels in 
*praticakare with the help of a device whioh 
otherwise serves to distinguish kr- from kf-) 


(7) Long sonants oan be accounted for in 
terms of a recent differentiation of homo- 
phonous roots, based on doublets created by 
phonetic vowel lengbhenmg. he assumption 
that jatd, janüf, and y s preserve an 
archaio feature that is lost in Avestan °zants, 
German Kind, eto., leads to no coherent theory 
of the evolution of sonants and savours once 
more of the multiplication of entities. In 
Indo-Aryan, a steady process of differentiation, 
not collision, is observed. In the Rgveda, 
differentiation on the basis of r versus ir ur 
ir dr is as yet comparatively rare: kw- 

‘ kr-’), gur- ( gf-"), and tur- may ocour in- 

ifferently before vowels and semivowels, and 
kur-/kir- is used (simiarly gur-/gir- and 
perhaps iur-/Hir-) to distinguish between the 
homophones ‘ kr-’ and ‘ kr-'; kirna does not 
occur, and girnd and átirna are hapax legomena 
which contrast in with g&r- and tür-, 
not with gr- or ír-. For 'sn-' from sd-, Bee 
now Burrow, 24 f. 

Burrow has maintained (BSOAS, xx, 1, 
1957, 140 ff. ; Sanskrit language, 3rd ed., 393 f.) 
that IE labiovelars are responsible for the 
contrast between ir/ur and Ir/ür in Vedic, 
but all that is certain is that allophones have 
been exploited in order to differentiate 
between homophonous roots. The stock 
example, gir- ‘ praise (< *sing ?)’ versus gur- 
* approve (< *welcome ?) ', is contradicted by 
gir-, gul- ‘swallow’, 1f these are compared 
with the labiovelar Latin voräre and the palatal 
Trish gelid. The argument is, besides, some- 
what circular, as it 13 only the fancied incom- 

atibility of the ‘velar’ Greek yápvs and 
abiovelar Oscan brateis that provides any 
motive for wishing to separate gir- ' praise’ 
from gur- ‘ approve’. The fact that differentia- 
tion on the basis of sr/ur or ir/ür is overlaid in 
Indo-Aryan by differentiation on the basis of 
r/F tells further against the authentiolty of 
long sonante. 

That Burrow has expreseed his rejeotion of 
shwa entirely ın terms of the Brugmannian 
system from which it emanates may enhance 
ita chances of carrying conviction. Acceptance 
of his argument seems an essential step, not 
only towards instilhng a lıttle rhyme and 
reason into Indo-Aryan phonology, but also 
towards the restoration of some measure of 
consensus, which has long been laoking, in the 
field of Indo-European reconstruotion. His 
Problem of shwa in Sanskrit brings together, 
from several articles spanning three decades, 
& wealth of portant Indo-Aryan etymological 
material, to which specialists in other branches 
of Indo-European will find it useful to have 
ready access. 


J. ©. WRIGHT 
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WILHELM Rav (ed.): Bhartrhars’s Vak- 
yapadıya: die Milakartkas nach den 
Handschriften herausgegeben und mit 
einem Pàda-Indez versehen. (Abh. für 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes, xri, 4.) 
xxii, 338 pp. Wiesbaden: Deutsche 
Morgenländische Gesellschaft, Kom- 
missionsverlag Franz Steiner, 1977. 
DM 90. 


K. A. Supramanıa IYER (tr): The 
Vakyapadtya of Bhartrhars, Kanda II. 
English translation with exegetical 
notes. li, 207 pp. Delhi, ete.: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1977. Rs. 40. 

The prinorpal treatise in Sanskrit on 
semantics and the philosophy of language, 
Vakyapadiya, has now been translated in its 
entirety by Subramania Iyer and can boast a 
complete oritical edition by Wilhelm Rau. 

Raus edition is an objeot-lesson in manu- 
sorıptology essential for every Indologist. Over 
a period of 23 years, he consulted and analysed 
over 40 MSS drawn from the length and 
breadth of the sub-continent and in the end 
succeeded in establishing a text that, unlike 
14 previous editions, has a firm objective basis. 
He has sought to reconstruct the archetype of 
all manuscripts which contain the Kärikä 
verses alone without commentary. It 18 
principally on the evidence of lacunae that a 
convincing stemma could be established, and 
the fact that the archetype proves to have 
been iteelf already defective is no doubt further 
indication that, more anoiently, some arche- 
typal version of the Vrtti accompanied the 
verse text. The task of performing a similar 
service for the commentaries and ‘ Neben- 
uberlieferung ’, with a view to achieving an 
Urtext, is indeed a formidable prospect. 
Prolegomena to a critical edition of the 
Kärikä and Vrttı were contained in Rau’s Die 
handschriftliche Überlieferung des Vakyapadiyn 
und seiner Kommentare, Munich, 1971. 

In the end the task was reduced to identify- 
ing the oldest and best testimonia, all of which 
are undated palm-leaf Malayalam manuscripts. 
The best, from Kerala University Mannsorrpts 
Library, was virtually the last to come to 
light (‘ Hätte ich sie doch am Anfang ... 
bekommen!’), It was in a pitiable condition, 

y for reasons that are becoming only too 

amiliar (‘... die Blätter ungeechickt mut 
Tesafilm geklebt. ... Fragmente zerbrochener 
Blätter legen je nach Grösse in zwei dem MS 
beigefugten Papiertaschen ’). Rau’s set of 
seven editorial principles (pp. 30 f.) would have 
served the editors of the ‘ critical ' editions of 
the two epics rather better than those that 
were actually employed: an English summary 
would have added little to the bulk of his 
book and might have had a salutary effect. 

Subramania Iyer’s translation of Kinda II 
completes a venture in 1965 with 
Kanda I and followed in 1971 and 1974 with 
III, 1 and III, 2. Eoleotio editions of the text 
which underlies the translations a red in 
1966 (I), 1963 (III, 1), and 1973 Gt, 3) His 
edition of Kanda II is described in the preface 
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as ‘forthooming’. 8o far as may be judged 
from the translation, the manuscripts available 
to him are not significantly inferior to the best 
that was available to Rau. 

Unfortunately, Subramania Iyer has not 
been able to refer to K. Uu ans Pillai's 
exoellent tranalatıon of I and (dated 1971, 
available by the end of 1972, an —mkindly 
perhaps—advertised on the dust-jacket of the 
pregent work). Similarly, Raghavan Pillai’s 
text and translation ( ultımately on 
resosroh carried out in London under the 
supervision of J. Brough and the late J. R 
Firth in 1948-51) had ' gone to press’ before 
Subramania yes 1966 edition of Kanda I 
was brought out. Both translators offer a 
detailed synopsis and copious notes inspired 
by the commentaries, but students will be well 
advised to consult both Raghavan Pillars 
work for the eleganoe of its English rendering 
ag well as Subramania Iyer for the soundness 
of ita underlying text. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


ULRICH SOHNEIDER : Die grossen Felsen- 
Edikte Adokas: kritische Ausgabe, 
Übersetzung und Analyse der Texte. 
(Freiburger Beitrage zur Indologie, 
Bd. 11.) 198 pp. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1978. DM 112. 


One of the most obviously necessary, and 
one of the most deman tasks outstanding 
1n the field of Indology is the preparation of a 
critical edition of the Rock Ediote of Asoka 
“Mit diesen ... fallt ein Lichtstrahl in das 
sonst nahezu undurchdringliche Dunkel altın- 
discher Geschichte.’ Developing ideas that 
were communicated orally in 1871 and pub- 
lished in 1973, Ulrich Schneider has under- 
taken, somewhat by way of experiment, to 
establish an archetypal text. The prelimmary 
step of setting about the reconstruction of a 

ipheral recension (the northern texte and 
Erragudi) and an innovatang central recension 
(Girnar and Kalinga) cannot fail to be 
welcomed. 

The volume offers besides this, however, a 
most useful up-to-date version of the familiar 
do-it-yourself critical edition or synoptic text 
of all versions of the inscriptions (including 
Erragudi and Sopara), printed together with 
the conjectured archetype for each of the 
iecensions. There follows the  oonjeotural 
identification of a amgle ultimate arohotype 
(in effect a simple promotion ın status of 
peripheral recension), together with facing 
translation ; then a brief tabulation introduces 
a detailed analysis of the contente of the 14 
edicta, viewed as a (more or less) coherent 
corpus of mmperial propaganda, 

Schneider clearly has qualms about the 
legıtimaoy of the method. and ıt is indeed hard 
to believe that his restoration of the two 
recensions is seoure enough to form the basis 
of an ultamate archetype. Two postulates have 
made posmble a drastio simplification that does 
not seem to be justified by resulte. Reliance on 
the view of the Girnar copyist at Edict V, M 
appears to lead to the argument that the text 
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of the individual recensions deteriorates in 
direct proportion to its distance from Patna. 
The rather gratuitous assumption of a rela- 
tively short time-scale means that no allowance 
is made for the evolution of soript and 
orthography. 

Thus at Edict I, F, for example, Schneider 
offers älabhiyisu süpathäye as the archetypal 
reading in both recensions. Yet the testimony 
185 evenly divided between -bAisu and -bhiyisu 
and it is represented as being evenly divided 
between -th- and -fÀ-. The argument under- 
lying the reconstruction given 18 not perhaps 
crystal olear. Kala is represented as good 
testumony (p. 20); Man. and Sk. ‘tragen zur 
Rekonstruktion von [dem Archetypos] nıcht 
viel ber ’, and Gir. is ıdiosynorstio: but im this 
instance Man, and Gir. have powerful support 
against the Kalsi reading adopted. 

This that ıt would be better to 
seize the opposite end of the stick. Let it be 
supposed. that Glabhiyisu süpathäye representa 
a late normalization of the text or, ıf one will, 
an ‘ Árdhamügadhi' consensus reflecting the 
powerful influence of Patna practice on 
copyiste in adjacent Kalsı and Kalings. Thus 
would be explained the fact that the consensus 
is superimposed upon two quite different 
recensions of the corpus. Then the text 
farthest removed from this Amg. version 
would represent a more basic older MIA 
Urtext: an archetype intending drabbhisu 
süpäthäye is supported by the concurrence of 
Erragudı, Mangehra, Girnar, and possibly 
(amnes Kharosthi supa‘th’- is inscrutable) 
Shahbazgarhi, all the more strongly because 
they are as far removed as possible from 
contact with Patna, the acknowledged source 
of diffusion. The hesitation between -:- and -l- 
and between -#h- and -th- is a clear indication 
that the orginal orthography was Kharosthı, 
and this 1s confirmed by the Khar. features 
implioit in Kalsi (alambk- and supath-) m 
Kali (stipath-), and perhaps in the nearly 
ubiquitous -dye. 

Reconstruction of Khar. alabhisu supathaye 
would provide a baas for all the attested 
spellings, ınoludıng those which wrongly (and 
against Pali usage) envisage süpatihäye ; for 
the ingorutability of Khar. ‘th’, see J. Brough, 
GDhp., pp.76f. It has been 
(Schneider, p. 15) on very slight evidence that 
a Brahmi text underlies both Ka. and Sh., but 
ıt seems pointless to postulate a Brahmi 
source for Man in the absence of any such 
evidence. Pal: ‘ saitha’ tends to support the 
interpretation sipathaye attested m Er., Qir., 
and possibly Man.; and there is no reason (the 

honetio value of Khar. ‘1’ being equally in 

oubt m view of lajd) why the interpretation 
Grabh- of Gir. and Man., in keeping with older 
Vedic, ahould not prove also to be correct 
(The element of conjecture in the readings 1s 
ignored here, but does not seem likely to 
affect the validity of the solution attempted.) 

Simplifications adopted by Schneider include 
the omission of the Bombay Bowl vermon of 
Edict VII which importantly cannot, d 
p. 9, n., be a direct copy of Sh. Janert’s ing 
of Kala is collated (pp. 95 f.), but deemed to 
be irrelevant; and his study of vowels m 
sandhi appears to be ignored (thus at I, A, 
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devänampıyena piyadasind läjinā is read, 
following Kalinga, apparently wine qualm). 
A task of enormous complexity remains, but 
Schneider's bold editorial experiment, his up- 
to-date translation and commentary, his nearly 
up-to-date oritical apparatus, and his re- 
appraisal of the structure and significance of 
the ASokan corpus constitute an invaluable 
vademecum for the specialist and for the 
student. The latter t be well advised to 
begin at the end of the book and work his way 
back towards a consideration of the knotty 
problems of restoration. 
J. 0. WRIGHT 


J. Gonna: The medium tn the Rgveda. 
(Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, 24.) [v], 
202 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1979. 
Guilders 80. 


Gonda here re-asserts the view he expressed 
in ‘ Reflaxions on the Indo- ean medium ° 
(Lingua, 1060) that the middle voice indicates 
that an occurrence more or leas spontaneously 
happens to the subject of the sentence. The 
active, on the other hand, ‘ essentially si 
that the subject performs a process’. Tenta- 
tively (pp. 38 ff.), the notion of ‘ marking ' is 
brought into play with the estion that 
particular significance for the subject may be 
a positive feature of the middle that i is lacking 
in the aotive. 

Whether or not this definition offers any 
significant improvement n the traditional 
aimanepadam /parasmat m, the ensumg 
systematic study of every verb of consequence 
ın the Rgveda is of considerable importance 
As in the case of French reflexıves (and only a 
French translation can attempt any close 
correlation with Rgvedio usage), the force of 
the middle voice is far from predictable, and 
every verb has to be studied in rta own right. 
Apart from the semantio insights gained, in- 
teresting and unfamiliar grammatical nuances 
are observed, notably (p. 53) the distinction 
between active vated ... gdm apasyat (where a 
reflexive pronoun 1s unthinkable) and middle 
pésyamanasa dpyam (where the nature of the 
object would permit a reflexive pronoun). The 

of the book 18 devoted to a survey of the 
various types of nuance encountered in the 
and to a comprehensive survey of the 
middle verb forms attested for some 40 roots. 
A final chapter reviews the middle voice of the 
‘secondary conjugations’, by way of oom- 
bating the influence of reference books which 
tend to look on the middle of cansatives, eto., 
as almost purely decorative. 

It does not, however, in the end seem to 
have proved necessary to propound any new 
lengthy, catch-all definition of the middle 
voice. The term ‘reflexive’, which Gonda 
considers vastly inadequate, is a familiar one 
which tends to cover all the eventualities— 
inoluding pointless redundancy. It is at least 
as good as the normal run of ciroumlocutions 
(e.g. Goodwin: ' the subjeot is represented as 
acting ... in some manner which concerns 
himself °’) ; ano 1 Anything ie certan ita that 
6.16.48 agnim ‚indhdte vrirahäntamam 
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has a meaning closer to ‘ the gods light them- 
selves a fire’ than (p.11) ‘the event of 
kindling comes to pum m the sphere of the 
gods with respect to fire 

It is also disappointing to see Kurylowioz's 

impor rtant explanation of the origin of the 
muddle voice dismissed in a footnote. If we 
follow Kurylowıcz, it emerges that, historically, 
it is rather the active that ıs marked for 
‘activity’. Nothmg is really gained by 
assuming that, on the contrary, ıt is the older 
category, the middle, that is marked with a 
special reflexive reference (p. 39, more vaguely, 

* some special reference to the subject’); or by 
substituting for the traditional conception of 
a reflexive the leas tangible notion of a contrast 
between ‘event’ (p. 9: “the subject cui. ae 
& process’) and ‘non-event’ 
re DIR ace ). 

While it is vital to recognize (pp. 20 f.) that 
prinile, ví sirmite, and stavate are basioally 
intransitive, not passive (* se réjouit ', * s'étale ', 
‘ achieves praise’, it is perhaps misleading to 
imply that they are in contrast with a ‘real 
pec function’. There is a basic contrast 

tween RV mát sirpis and later Br. mäyä 
siriyale, and between middle süyase in the 
RV and passive stüyase thereafter, which 
cannot be discounted merely because of the 
comparatively rare attestation of a secondary 
passıve function: RV tváyā stavante is still 
only embryonioally passive (‘they get praise 
by thee ’), not ‘ really’ passive. 

Gonda’s basic point, however, is fully 
established. No longer oan controversy centre 
on determming the precise centage of 
redundancy in occurrences of the middle (it has 
been put as high as 50 per cent): it is now 
perfectly clear that the language no more had 
a free choice between, e.g. aénots (‘ attain ') 
and asmue (‘ head towards ') than French has 
between approcher and s’approcher. 


J, C. WRIGHT 


ALBRROHT WEZLER : Die wahren ‘ Sperse- 
resteesser’ (Skt. vighasü&in) (Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur, [Mainz]. Abh. der Geistes- 
und Sozialwissenschaftlichen K1., Jg. 
1978, Nr. 5.) 141 pp. Mainz: Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur; Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
m GmbH. [in Kommission], 1978. 

42. 


This discusgmon of Pah vighäsäda, Skt. 
vighasäßin ‘ eater of carrion, eater of scraps’ 
has as its main object a study of the ascetics 
to whom these epithets were applied in the 
ancient literature of India—the monkish Pali 
canon, the Skt. Dharmasästra, and the epio 
texts, both popular and courtly. 

The main bulk of the book à 18 devoted to a 
consideration of the various social end ritual 
institutions that were concerned with charity 
and hospitality ın the early period. The 
philological investigation of relevant individual 
texts is exemplary and essential reading for 
any Sanskritist, notably the treatment of the 
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casuistic applications of vighasa in Dharma- 
sästra (pp. 54 ff.) and its use as a complex 
literary trope in classical Kavya (pp. 27 ff.). 

The linguistic or semantic inferences, how- 
ever, seem less secure. The question of the 
derivation of vighasa is left unresolved, but 
there seems to be no difficulty in taking the 
solitary Vedio attestation vighasd as a dative 
mfinitive ‘for devouring’. Unusual accent is 
no surprise in an AV text; reinterpretation 
of the hapax as the locative of a vighasa 
' carrion ' and its replacement by a normalized 
vighäsa ‘ scraps’ would be a natural result of 
the irregular, but not necessarily wrong 
accentuation of the Vedie word. A common 
origin is postulated for Vighasaja (vigha- 

sno) and Mbh., xu, 11 (vighasāsinah); but 
it is not necessary to ine that the source 
lies in ‘ein sehr altes Stück Erzahlgut' when 
it can be seen to lie in a few lines of attested 
MIA verse that purport to justify the eating of 
carrion meat. part of the proof that the 
Mbh. verses are derived from a MIA version, 
one might allege the probability that archaio 
MIA vighasaa 4 underlies the unattractive 
Sanskrit formation vighasisin, as well as Pali 
vighasida. A word which on the evidence 
basically implies the eating of carrion would 
not be likely to be applied first to sincerely 
ascetic early disciples of the Buddha and onl 
later to idlers and parasites associated wi 
the Sangha: the Pali soriptures which in- 
iac d assume that legend is history cannot 
be evidence to the contrary. 

Finally, the demonstration that the highly 
casuistic gloss bhriyasesa ‘Reste, die von 
Zuunterhaltenden stammen ’ is somehow pre- 
ferable to the only famtly casuistio gloas 
bhuktasesa ‘was von der Speise [der Brah- 
manen] übriggeblieben ist’ cannot be entirely 
satisfaotory. e former is certain in Mbh., 
xit, but the latter is alone known to Kullüka 
on Manu; even if it were essential to conclude 
that the áloka in question is misused in Manu, 
the nuance bhriyasesa ‘ dependents’ leavings ’ 
for vighasa 18 evidently secondary and of 
restricted application. So complex are the 
arguments and the issues involved that it may 
not be too fanciful to suggest that use of the 
ample English summary appended to the 
German text will not be restricted to Anglo- 
phone readers. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


Guorce MrogmmLL: The Hindu temple: 
an introduction to tts meaning and 
forms. 192 pp. London: Paul Elek, 
1977. £10.50. 


Apart from b & professional architeot, 
the author is justly well known for his 
specialized work on the Cälukya temples in 
the Bädämi area of the Southern Deccan. 
While the present work olaims to be an 
introduotion to the meaning and form of the 
Hindu temple, this olaim is unduly modest, for 
Michell's book is an excellent treatise on the 
subject. It is challenging and comprehensive, 
in regard both to the function of the temple in 
India and to ita actual forms in northern, 
eastern and southern India. Moreover, this 
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book reminds us constantly of Hinduism in 
Further India, and is most valuable in this 
regard. 

The opening chapter 1s a general survey of 
Hinduism m history and it sorte out the 
various elements pretty well. The author 
unhesitatingly states that ‘ Shiva is worshipped 
in the form of an erect phallus called lings’ 
(p. 25). The possibility of. any other origin for 
and symbolism of the inge which, as the 
author says, means merely ‘ mark’ or ‘ sign’, 
is not even considered. Nor does he pursue the 
fact that while this word 1s non-specific, the 
term yori as applied to the receptacle at its 
base is not. In his fig. 3 (p. 24) the linga shown 
is interesting in having the spout of the gon: 
to the left, that this linga is 
orientated to the west, rather than east, since 
the spout should point north. 

The author es the excellent point that 
‘ Physical appearance is seldom employed in 
Hindu figural art as a means of distinguishing 
one deity from another, and identification 
mostly relies upon the ition of the 
emblems held in the hands’ (p. 38). He goes 
on to consider the rähanas, ‘ vehicles’, of the 
gods (pp. 39 ff.) 

One of the most interesting chapters is iv, 
* The temple as & link between the gods and 
man’. Herein, the mountain, cave and cosmic 
axis are discussed. It is a pity that the author 
did not seek any connexion een this last 
and the lings. The story of Tiruvannamalai, 
the fiery mountam, brings these motifs 
together, for at that place Siva manifested 
himself as the fire-linga, an eternal pillar 
having neither bottom nor top, and compre- 
hended neither by Vignu, who admitted defeat, 
nor Brahma, who did not. A limitless pillar 
surely defies identification as a phallus! 

Part 2 examines the forms of the temple, 
and commences with the ‘ Science of buildmg ', 
discussed ın chapter v. Michell soberly 
remarks: ‘ It appears that the known Shastras 
are more lıkely to be the theoretical writings 
of theologians, the learned brahmans, than 
manuals of architectural and artistic practice 
compiled by builders and craftsmen. Those 
directly involved with the oreation of the 
temples, their soulpture and ther paintings, 
usually had no need to set down their traditions 
in writing a8 the knowledge of building 
techniques was imparted from one generation 
to the next’ (p. 78). This is our loss, for we 
would dearly like information on such matters. 
Contemporary evidence now is perhaps not 
altogether valueless: this reviewer recalls the 
‘school’ of sculpture at Mahäbalipuram, 
which is patronized by the Tamil Nadu 
Government, and also restoration work in 
progress on temples. One should perhaps 
ignore recent work at Chidambaram, exeouted 
in concrete! Moreover, it ie possible from 
tooling mark to infer something of technique : 
the cylindrical pillars at Belür and He]ebid in 
Karnataka were clearly spun on some kind of 
lathe and put one in mind of the Channapatna 
lathe-produced wooden toys: and furniture. 
The chapter is especially interesting on brick- 
building, and due regard is paid to timber 
origins (see pp. 80-1). 

Chapter vi, ‘Temple styles’, and the 
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ensuing chapters, clearly show the differences 
between the Northern and Southern styles, 
and there is a good chapter on the temples of 
South-East Asia. Therein, treatment of the 
central shrine of the Siva temple at Prambanan 
i8 somewhat ouısory. In fact, the central 
chamber in it houses four images: Siva, 
Ganeda, Siva/Agastya and Lara Jonggrang 
herself in the form of Durgä-Lakemf, holdmg 
the attributes of both Hear er is 

articularly interesting as being a local deity 
P beamed ınto the Great Tradition by marriage 
to Siva, exactly as was Minakgi at Maturai in 
South Indis. Moreover, this reviewer noticed 
that she was the only one of the four apparently 
still worshipped. Michell might have added a 
note upon some of the doorways in Balinese 
temples that seem to be designed to ınhıbıt 
the straight entry of evil, and which recall the 
‘right-angled’ arrangements of gateways to 
the enclosures at Safici and Bhärhüt. 

There is a good bibliography, followed by an 
index. As one would expect, the photographs 
in George Michell’s book are excellent, though 
the reproduction of a few is a trifle grey and 
lacking in oontrast. But his is a thoroughly 
satisfactory survey of a complex subject, and 
he is to be congratulated on giving us & work 


that is far more profound than its title 
suggests. 

J. R. MARR 
Urmon Wiesner: Nepalese temple 


architecture: ts characteristics and tts 
relations to Indian development. (Studies 
in South Asian Culture, Vol. vu.) 
xiii, 115 pp., 16 plates. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1978. Guilders 68. 


This is the most recent of a number of books 
that have appeared in the last few years 
devoted to the sacred architecture of the 
Kathmandu valley. Slightly misleadıng in 1ts 
title, Ulrich Wieener's study is essentially 
concerned with tracıng the early Indian 
origins of one partioular Nepalese temple, the 
P ti . The author examines the basic 
architeo layout (brick sanctuary with 
ambulatory passageway around and empty 
compartment above) as well as the En 
details (portal schemes, cornices, and roof 
struta) of this temple and traces them back to 
the early phases oF Indian sacred architecture, 


especially those preceding the sixth century 


A.D. durmg the Kusäns and ta periods. 
Thus the popular notion that Nepalese temples 
are ol related to Far Eastern pagodas, as 


believed by Fergusson and Brown, A own to 
be unfounded; on the contrary, Nepalese 
architecture is a provmoial and arahaıo 
* survivor ' of a vanished Indian tradition. 
Several problems hamper the author in his 
persuasively argued thesis. To begin with, 
there is no detailed analysis of Nepalese 
temples comparable to that presented by 
Wolf; Korn (The traditional architecture of 
the Kathmandu valley, Kathmandu, Ratna 
Pustak Bhandar, 1976). In this study a oon- 
vinoing typology of temples is developed, 
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illustrated by numerous measured plans, 
sections, and elevations. It ıs clear from 
Korn's book that the Pasupati temple, even if 
the oldest type preserved in Nepal, is onl 
one of a variety of temple forms, The de 
explained by Korn also give a much better 
idea of the appearance of Nepalese temples, 
their structural components, and their close 
connexions with domestic and palace archi- 
tecture. In fact, one of the disappointing 
aspeota of Wiesner's book is the complete 
absence of any new documentation of Nepalese 
temples. Another problem is that the earliest 
timber phases of Indian architecture have 
disappeared and the of stone le 
buildings are problematic; thus, for example, 
it is not clear how the upper chambers of 
Gupta temples were roofed (the upper shrine 
of the Meguti temple at Aihole is a later 
addition). Furthermore, timber buildings still 
found in India, such as the domestio archi- 
tecture of Gujarat and the Deccan, are com- 
pletely ignored. This ıs a pity because many 
of the details found there—especially cornices, 
portals, and brackets—are familiar in the 
temple architecture of Kerala and Nepal. 

In his search for architectural origins, 
Wiesner appears to overlook the most dis- 
tinotive feature of i een temples, their 
Bloping, tiered roofs. ite the fact that 
early Jndian ori may be discovered for 
many of the details, no early Indian structure 
is known to have had sloping, tiered roofs. The 
conception probably owes more to the con- 
temporary indigenous architecture of the sub- 
Himalayan valleys than to the early temples 
of central India. Certam characteristics of 
Nepalese temples, such as the ornate columns 
and pilasters and the ubiquitous monster 
masks over doorways and windows, suggest 
contacts with Indian architecture only when it 
had evolved well beyond the Kugäna and 
Gupta periods. 

Other chapters in Wiesner’s book are of 
great interest; for example, the discussion of 
Nepalese state temples demonstrating the 
relation between religious cults, political rulers, 
national identity, and temple-building. Thus 
is explained the tendency to copy temples 
associated with partoular cults (Narayana 
temples are two-storeyed and Taleju temples 
are three-storeyed). 

GEORGE MICHELL 


Bruno Dagens: Les enseignements 
architecturauxz de VAjitagama et du 
Rauravägama. (Etudes sur les agama 
Sivaites, 1.) (Publications de l'Institut 
Frangais d'Indologie, No. 57.) [iii], 
148 pp. Pondichéry: Institut Fran- 
gais d'Indologie, 1977. 

The Agamas of the Saıvıtes are works in the 
field of iconography and aıchitesture, but ones 
which hardly begin to answer the questions of 
technique and technology that might be asked 
by a Western reader. 

Ajita and Raurava, the two texts excellently 
stadied herein by Bruno Dagens are no ex- 
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ception: they contain the ‘grammar’ of 
iconography and of proportion, and the siting 
of temple and image, while telling us little of 
how the temples were built or the images 
carved. This is of course no more than a 
reflection of lakşaņnajñāna as posed to 
laksyajiäna, features seen in other ches of 
Indian artistic endeavour such as music. The 
treatise implies a priors concomitant teaching 
by live example, alas fugaceous. 

Dagens sensibly takes the texts together, 
examining them topio by topıc. One of the 
most mteresting in his study is the section on 
the Gopura (pp. 98 ff.). He remarks signifi- 
cantly that ‘l'un et l'autre [ie. Ajita and 
Reuraca] s'attachent beaucoup plus à la 
présentation des dimensions de ces édifices 
qu'à celle de leurs caractéristiques architeo- 
turales’ (p. 98). We learn that there could be 
up to 5 präkäras, each of which could have one 
or more such gopwras or entranoe-towers; 
usually one or four. ‘ Gopura ' we learn is ‘ un 
mot ambigu qui peut dési aussi bien les 
pevillons d’entrée en général que ceux qui 
sont propres à certaines enceintes ou encore un 
type architectural défini . ..’ (ibid.). He notes 
bri that the term is sometimes applied 
loosely to mean ‘ a fortified gate’ of a town or 
palace (p. 99) but does not mention ite usage, 

ular but erroneous, for $ikhara or vimana 
In temples m the South such as that of 
Brhadisvara in Taficavür. It 1s a pity, more- 
over, that he does not raise the question of 
the interrelataonship between this word and the 
sacred enclosure itself as containing the souls 
of the devotees. 

The suthor rightly gives pride of place to 
the Sivalinga in his discusion of the principal 
shrine of a temple (pp. 105 ff), though he 
seems to invest ' non-manifeste ' with a rather 
opaque meaning: ' C'est sous la forme non- 
manifeste du Lihgu que Siva est installé dans 
la cella du temple principal...’ (p. 107). 
Burely, ‘ non-anthropomorphe ’ or even ‘ sym- 
bolique ' would have been better. Interestingly, 
Raurava states that a el of Siva and Uma 
should appear behind the / Stvalinga. This puts 
one in mind of Pallava cellae such as seen at 
Kafi or Mahäbalipuram, where a relief 
of Somäskanda regularly appears on the rear 
walls. Two es of for the linga are 

ized: b , square, and padma- 
pitha, circular (p. 108). The former ially 
18 of some significance. The absurdity of 
assuming that this pedestal always signified 
the female equivalent of the phallus, an 
interpretation of the tāntrikas and their 
modern adherents in Europe and Americas has 
been pointed out by this reviewer in other 
contexts (see BSOAS, xun, 2, 1979, 281, n. 52). 

Dagens’s work is accompanied by a good 
index of architectural terms (pp. 130-45). It 
18 & pity he did not include a index too. 
The book eonoludes with five tables, including 
& plan of the orientation of various images 
(tableau v). 

This work 1s & most scholarly study of two 
texts that are of great mterest, if ones that, 
by their very nature, leave unanswered many 
questions. 


J. B. MARR 
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MapHav M. DESHPANDE and PETER 
Epwiw Hoor (ed.): Aryan and non- 
Aryan in India. (Michigan Papers on 
South and Southeast Asia, No. 14.) 
x, 315 pp, 3 maps. Ann Arbor: 
Center for South and Southeast Asıan 
Studies, University of Michigan, 1979. 


Thıs volume is the result of a conference held 
in December 1976 at the University of 
Michigan to discuss ‘ the latest findings from 
a variety of disciplines as they relate to the 
formation and ıntegration of a unified Indian 
culture from many disparate cultural and 
ethnic elements’. By way of introduction, 
A. L. Basham provides a general survey of the 
subject and of its present state, particularly 
from the point of view of the various ethnic 
elements that have contributed to the forma- 
tion of the Indian people and its culture. Of 
the three mam language groups, Dravidian and 
Indo-Aryan are considered to have been 
brought in from outaide by mvaders, of which 
the proto-Dravidians were the earlier, while 
the Munda | ges represent the speech of 
the earliest inhabitants of India. In view of 
the now established relationship of the Munda 
lan; with the Mon-Khmer languages of 
South- Asia, ıt seems, however, more 
likely that the Munda languages were also 
brought ın by ınvaders, ın which case the 
languages of the earliest mhabitants have 
disappeared without trace. 

Basham’s introduction 1s followed by seven 
pe dealing with various aspects of the 
subject under discussion. George L. Hart 
elaborates on the well-known theme that the 
bhakti religions were primarily a development 
that took place in the Dravidian South, from 
where in due course they spread to North 
India. The main theme of the paper ıs to 
trace the influence of pre-existi ravidian 
religious conoepta on the evolving bhaktı cults. 

Peter Hook’s essay on ‘The marriage of 
heroines and the definition of a literary area 
in South and Central Asia ’ is more speculative, 
as he himself is willing to admit. Its inspiration 
in the first place came from Colin Masıca’s 
book, Defining a linguistic area (Chicago, 1976), 
in which five major linguistico characteristics 
of the South Asian families of were 
shown to be found also in an extensive area 
of Central and Eastern Asia. Based on the 
similarity of stories of the mano of heroines, 
a similar li area is proposed which unites 
South and Central Asis, as opposed to other 
areas adjacent to South Asia where the treat- 
ment of this subject is markedly different. 

The longest contribution (pp. 55-143), by 
Masica, provides a list of the Hindi names of 
cultivated plante, with etymologies where 
available, with a view to separating out the 
Indo-European from the borrowed words, and 
with suggestions as to the o of the plants 
concerned. Both the list and the discussion 
accompanying it are most useful, even though 
certain statements may be questioned. The 
theory of W. Brandenstein which provided, as 
the author says, the original inspiration of this 
article, namely that the Indo-Aryans were the 
first to separate from the Indo-European 
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linguisto community, cannot be maintamed 
in view of the fact that it is now clear that 
Hittite and the Anatolian languages were the 
first to separate and that com with them, 
all other IE languages are more or less on the 
same level. Furthermore, the ignorance of 
agriculture of the primitive Indo-Iranians has 
been, and is here, exaggerated. 

One of the most significant differences 
between Aryans and Dravidians 1s to be found 
in their systems of and m . 
Thomas R, Trautmann deals with the frontier 
zone where these two systems overlap, pro- 
ducing interesting modifications of each a 

David MoAlpin's contribution is conoerned 
with his theory of the relationship of Dravidıan 
and Elamite. There is a remarkable similarity 
between the forms of the second personal 

ronoun, but the other equations proposed are 
ess convincing. In particular, oare should 
have been taken to quote only examples where 
the words mean the same thing. This has not 
been done and we find for instance Elamite 
words meanmg ‘son’, ‘arrive’ and ‘high 
social class ’ oom: with Dravidian words 
meaning ‘leaf’, “give birth’ and ‘head’. 

Franklin Southworth's article deals with 
lexical evidence for early contacts between 
Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. It contains a good 
percentage of untenable etymologies, for some 
of which the reviewer is responsible. 

M. Deshpande’s article 18 concerned to show 
that retroflexion in Indo-Aryan is post- 
i . The same kind of theory had 
already been p by 8. K. Chatterji who 

that the first line of the Rgveda 
might originally have been pronounced agnim 
ižde purazdhitam, but naturally it cannot be 
poved Deshpande’s evidence, on which he 
his theory, is not very extensive and it 
has the disadvantage of being mainly oon- 
cerned with retroflexion ım enolitio words 
where there is a well-known difference between 
Vedic and olassıcal Sanskrit. This could easily 
lead to the variations in recital which he has 
noted. 
T. BURROW 


Maurizio Tapper: India. (Monuments 
of civilization.) 191 pp., map. Lon- 
don: Cassell, 1977. £9.95. 


One seldom finds in a single volume both 
photographs that are a feast to the eye and 
a text that is thought-provoking and ohal- 
lenging. Yet such a work is that under review 
Too easily might it be dismissed as a ‘ coffee- 
table book’, the harsh generalization that, 
nowadays, is applied only too readily to books 
whose sole fault is that they conmst of photo- 
graphs brilliantly taken and beautifully 
reproduced. 

e principal drawback to this work is its 
title, India; it needs perusal to realize that 
this means Buddhist and Hindu India, and 
neither Islamic or Eu architecture are 
ınoluded. Indeed, the title of the Italian 
original work is India antica, and one wonders 
why the lish pubhoation could not have 
been entitled Ancient India, say, or India, 
Buddhist and Hindu. This limitation of 
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subject-matter is quite legitimate, for to cover 
the whole field of Indian art would have been 


an enormous undertaking. 

The author starts with a brief look at the 
Indus Valley oulture, but his first prinoipal 
study is of Buddhist art (pp. 15 ff.). Particu- 
larly well illustrated is Safici, and the inter- 
action between art and architecture and the 
political and social history of Buddhist India 
is well examined (pp. 37 f, ple. 12-21, and 
plan on p. 55). 

Another good pont 18 the inclusion of 
excerpts in translation from contemporary 
sources. On p.37, for instance, are two 
extracts from the Arthaédstra, while on p. 41 
ig included an extract from Adcka’s Rock 
Edict II. 

Of particular interest are those pictures that 
show the westward expansion of Buddhism. 
Plate 26 is of the stipa at Guldara, in the 
Lugar Valley, Afghanistan, while pete 27 is 
of Stups I at Shevakı, in the Kabul Valley. 
There is of course a view, the fairly usual one, 
of Bamiyan (pl. 80, pp. 132-3), but somehow 
the lesser sites are the more compelling. 

Even more exciting are the plates showing 
Mahigäsuramardini from the same area, from 
Tepe Sardar, near Ghazni (pls. 76 and 77, 
pp. 128 f.). The relative failure of Hmduism 
to travel westwards is 1n marked contrast to 
ıt8 expansion eastwards. 

Due notice is paid to Ellorä, and to Mahà- 
balıpuram in the South but, somehow, the 
section on Buddhist art is the more weighty 
part of this book. 

Apart from a yellowish tone to a number of 
the plates, e.g. that of Ajantä on pp. 94 f., one 
cannot fault their reproduotion and presents- 
tion, and all are in colour. There are un- 
fortunately a number of Iıterals that careful 
proof- would have excised. Examples 
are ‘Dasavatura’ and Hiranyakasipiu on 
p. 151 (caption). 

This book adds considerably to our visual 
appreciation of the sculpture and wall-painting 
of ancient India, and it is supported by a most 
thoughtful text and plans which, though 
small, are most clear and crisp in reproduction. 
Maurizio Taddei is to be congratulated upon 
his volume. 


J. R. MARR 


Inpu Banea: Agrarian system of the 
Sikhs: late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century. xii, 260 pp. map. 
New Delhi: Manohar, 1978. Rs. 65. 


This book is one of those revised versions of 
the author’s Ph.D. thesis which was very well 
worth publishing. Based on what was clearly 
& very extensive and thorough search through 
locally preserved materials, inoluding many 
minor collections as well as such obvious 
sources as the Khälsä Darbar Records, it 
succeeds in giving the non-specialist a most 
useful and suocint picture of a basic aspect of 
the administrative history of the Panjab in 
one of its most mteresting periods. 

Given the nature of the source-material, it is 
mevitably the middle and later years of Ranjit 
Singh’s reign on which this study focuses most 
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of ıts attention. The mam chapters of the book 
desoribe in turn the relationship of the Darbar 
to its vassals, who were inoreasingly brought 
under its direct authority ; tho structure of the 
revenue administration, where terminological 
confusions in contemporary sources are 
admirably exposed and cleared up; the 
methods of revenue assessment, where the 

rominence of baiai and kanküt are well 

rought out, and the rather strict control of 
revenue-farming is demonstrated; the aliena- 
tion of state revenue by way of jägfr or 
dharmärth grants that was so marked a feature 
of Sikh administration to their British succes- 
sors, where the separate classes of beneficiary 
are most interestingly analysed and compared ; 
and the different types of land-tenure, whose 
complexity is shown to have been only partly 
understood by the British when they attempted 
to accommodate them to the tripartite scheme 
of classification brought with them from the 
North-Western Provinces after the annexation 
of the Panjab. The usefulness of the book as 
a work of reference is much onhanced by the 
provision of a lengthy glossary of administra- 
tive vocabulary, as well as of indexes of 
names, places, and terms. 

It would be churlish to criticize the book for 
its rather summary coverage of the earlier, less 
ordered period of Sikh dominance, since ıt 18 
so much less well recorded. The author does 
have things of interest to say about such 
mythologized institutions of the period as the 
)ükhi, gurmalä, and misal in her earher pages 
(pp. 27 f), and incidentally throughout the 
book, as in her discussion of the origin of the 
pattidadrs m this period, and their subsequent 
reduction to hereditary jägirdärs (pp. 133 £.). 
The treatment of the territories added to the 
Lahore kingdom under Ranjit Singh is, how- 
ever, less satisfactory. Multan is covered quite 
well, but the extension of the scope to cover 
Peshawar and the other trans-Indus territories, 
and especially Kashmir, in so many ways very 
different from the central areas, imposes an 
additional burden of concentration on the 
reader without providing much in the way of 
illumination as to the particular developments 
which took place durmg the Sikh admunistra- 
tion in the outlying regions. 

To be fair, this burden will fall chiefly on 
the reader who takes the trouble to keep up 
with the very extensive footnotes, since the 
text itself is penera ly kept as simple as ıs 
consistent with a complex subject. But so 
much original material is presented in the 
footnotes that they do deserve to be read with 
attention. The chapter dealing with dharmarth 
grants will be of particular interest to those 
whose conoern is with the development of 
Sikhism rather than the history of the Panjab, 
and is a valuable eral supplement to the 
documentary studies of the Jakhbar and 
Pindori collections by Goswamy and Grewal. 
It is particularly interesting on the remarkable 
extent to which such ts were monopolized 
by the Sodhis and Bedis, who were o0 Jeotively 
receiving nearly half the total amount of all 
such grante by the end of the Sikh period. 
Even more interesting is the observation in a 
footnote (p. 156, n. 41), based on the MS 
history by Büte Shäh, that some Sodhis 
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intially owed their fortune to jügirs granted 
them by Muslims who wanted these descen- 
dants of the Gurüs in their territories in order 
to preserve them from attack by the Sikhs. 
Of such details 18 the genuine stuff of religious 
history made. 

As this example shows, even non-speaialiste 
m the agrarian history of India should find 
much to interest them in the of this 
careful and well-documented study. The book 
1s well produced, with maorons at least marked ` 
on transoribed terms, though tho transoription 
of the Persian preposition ba as 5’ (e.g. säl 
b’säl fasl b'fasl, p. 153) ig a little disconcerting. 

C. SHACKLE 


ANNCHARLOTT ÉSOHMANN and others 
(ed.): The cult of Jagannath and the 
regional tradsiton of Orissa. South Asta 
Interdtsciplinary Regional Research 
Programme: Orissa Research Project. 
Edited by Anncharlott Eschmann, Her- 
mann Kulke and Gaya Charan Tri- 
path. (South Asia Institute, New 
Delhi Branch, Heidelberg University. 
South Asian Studies, No. vir.) [xxi], 
536 pp., front., 28 plates, 8 maps. [New 
Delhi]: Manohar, 1978. Re. 100. 


During 1970-5 a group of scholars from 
West Germany (amongst others, Anncharlott 
Eschmann, E. Hein, H. Kulke, G. Pfeffer and 
H. von Staetancron) and India (principally 
G. N. Dash, P. Mukherjee and G. C. Tripathi) 
collaborated in the Orissa Research Project to 
study the Puri J. tha Temple, its history, 
the evolution of the cult it representa, and its 
political and economic importance for the State 
of Orissa, both at various oritical phases in 
that State's development and now. The 
present volume of essays is but part of the 
outcome of ther study. It makes fascinating 
reading and will be of compelling interest to 
all students of South Asia, regardless of 
discipline; for the history of Jagannätha is 
virtually the history of Orissa and of how its 
various tribes interacted with Indo-Aryans in 
the complex task of buildmg both a national 
oult and state. 

This many-faceted, interdiserplinary study 
sparkles with insights into interconnexions 
between tribal and brahmanio belief; religion 
and politico-military strategy; and especially 
monarch and temple: their interdependence 
and the tensions this generated between, on 
the one hand, the king and his court and, on 
the other, each and every one of the various 
contendmg lobbies of sectarian brahmins, non- 
brahmins and tribals, whose beliefs and 
practices were interwoven in the state oult. 
At stake in this constant pull of tensions were 
not only the interests of all the individual 
contenders, but also the legitimacy of the 
dynasty and its e ionist ambitions which 
could only be Fa ed through concerted 
effort via the chosen cult. Thus, seen in 
modern terms, establishing brahmin settle- 
mente around temples was tantamount to 
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establishing control of the media ; for brahmuns 
originated and dissemmated the evolving 
ideology of the king’s chosen cult through 
icons, rituals, and myths (puränas), which 
were 80 intermeshed within all-India belief and 
practice as to gain acceptance for the cult 
within both the Hindu world at large and the 
immediate locality. Again seen in modern 
terms, the building of an immense temple like 

i j at Bhubaneswar and that of Jagan- 
näthe at Puri was then tantamount to atomic 
stook-piling: part, not of an arms race, but a 
temple race, in a spiritual ideological cold war 
aimed at undermining enemy morale prior to 
attack. For temple-building, oult-building, 
nation- and state-buildmg all interlocked ın a 
religio-politico-military struggle for territorial 
expansion in which the aim was to build up in 
advance an irresistible claim on the territory 
to be annexed, the justification being that the 
annexation was God’s will, and the god in 
question being also that of the area to be 
annexed. Thus from this angle of expan- 
sionism, & state et necessity A^ be 
' internationally ' ; and er 
capable of being oonstently likened to that of 
the territory about to be annexed. Thus the 
cult had of necessity to be many-faoed, 
developing, go to ‚many warh being 
now Säkta, now Saivite, and now Vaisnavite, 
as the direction and impetus of the king’s 
territorial ambitions o . Been in this 
light, the allegiance or defection of cult 
brahmıns then was as crucial as that of key 
scientists and agents now; and pil then 
were a8 politically important as invited guesta 
are to certain blocs now, being, so to speak, 
potential fifth columnists on behalf of the cult, 
which is why sainte like Ramanuja and 
Caitanya seem to have been so particularly 
welcome. 

That at least 1s my reading of this group of 
essays. In all fairness I must point out, how- 
ever, that my reading is like an attempt to 
draw the proverbial elephant from the in- 
dividual desorrptions of the blind men: it 1s 
a composite picture, though based heavily on 
Hermann Kulke; for, a8 one might expect, 
the source of the strength of this collection of 
en) also the source of ite combined 
w . There was no overall superintendin 
intelligence. Each essayist was ee | 
primarily wıth evidence that he could handle 
with his own ME tools. And though all 
willingly pooled ideas and findings, and were 
to some extent guided by an emergıng oon- 
sensus view, no attempt was made to impose 
& unitary viewpoint; which, of course, is 
altogether healthy and scientific. 

The cult of Jagannätha has not had an 
entirely uninterrupted history. It has been 
renewed and restructured at various times. 
But each renewal, like the renewal of ite 
wooden images, is rded as a re-enactment 
of the legend of Indradyamoa (see R. Geib, 
Die Indradyumna Legende, another outcome 
of the Orissa Research Project), a paurdatk 
king from Malwa, who 18 said to have rebuilt 
the temple and renewed the images, establish- 
ing the cult on Niläcala in Puri and the rights 
of tribal and brahmanic priests to serve him. 
The Project group identifies this king as 
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Yayätı Keáarl, the founder of the Somavaméa 
dynssty, which first united ancient Daksina 
Kosa]a with central Orissa (i.e. the Sonepur/ 
Sambalpur area with that of Purı/Cuttack) by 
an astute combination of military campaigning 
and oult combination, whereby tribal oults 
from the west were blended with similar tribal 
cults on the coastal plain. (The first instance 
of the religio-politico-military strategy I 
referred to.) The second great renewal was 
that effeoted by Codaganga Deva, the king of 
Kalinga, who founded the Orissan 
dynasty, rebuilt the great temple of Lingaraj 
(the second instance of the strategy-—the 
Sarvite link between a Hinduized tribal oult at 
Mukhalıngam and that at Lihgar&j with its 
tribal priests called Bagus now being clear, 
thanks to Eschmann (p.97) and rebuilt that 
of Jagannätha in Puri (the third instance and 
the progenitor of all the rest, being the 
ideological base for claims in the region of tho 
Ganges and the Godavari from then on). Under 
the the Jagannätha oult became the 
state religion of Orissa and eventually com- 
bined tantrio, tribal, Saivite, S&kta and 
Vaignavite beliefs, thus gaming allegiance m 
virtually the whole of what ie now Orissa and 
assuming an immensely important political 
role in the life of the nation. 

The Project group’s unanımıty breaks down 
on two main pomta: (1) the identity of the 
original Jagannatha icon; and (2) whether or 
not Codagahga Deva was ever converted to 
Vaignavism. Needless to say, the two points 
are interdependent. H. von Stietencron once 
wrote to my mind a brilliant mimeographed 
report that argued that Subhadrä and Bala- 
bhadra were iconographically alike in regard 
to the shape of their heads and their snake 
hoods; that Subhadr& was therefore to be 
identified as Vimalä, the primary deity of 
Niläcala ; and that therefore the Jagannätha 
temple was first of all Saivıte. (Thus Coda- 
gabga was not converted.) Though now having 
given way to the consensus view, von Stieten- 
oron still seems to be searching for the original 
Jagannätha icon m images of Ekapäda 
Bhairava. Anncharlott Eschmann on the 
other hand sees the original Jagannütha icon 
in wooden poste sacred to tribes even today in 
Western Orissa. This post she sees re- 
sented in the Sudaréana Cakra, the fou: of 
the wooden images associated with Jagan- 
nätha, and which indeed does appear to be 
a tribal post at present. This post 18, it is 
argued on ritual and paurdnik grounds by 
G. O. Tripathi, also identified as Narasimha, 
one of the avaläras of Vignu, and was originally 
the movable counterpart of the Jagannätha 
image; for in the absence of the Jagannätha 
triad (during the Snäns Yäträ, when the 
ımages are refurbished or totally renewed), an 
icon of Narasimha is always worshipped by the 
brahmins in their stead. Thus it would appear 
that Codagahga Deva may well have been 
converted to Vaignavism, which 18 now not 
only the consensus view of the group, but of 
most Oriyas as well. Even so, grounds for 
scepticism remam: the p i of the 
Jagannätha temple in shell lime could well have 
been intended to disguise the fact that the 
temple was once Saivite. 
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The only point that bothers me about this 
project and its outcome is its almost exclusive 
foous on Orissa and on Hindu or Hinduized 
phenomena. The original Indradyumna 1s 
expliatly stated to have been from Malwa, 
which is the region round Ujjain, once known 
as Avanti, contiguous to Sanchi; and thus 
strongly Buddhist. Despite the identification 
of Jagannätha with the Buddha, the group 
has given soant attention to exploring this 
obvious connexion. Let me therefore draw 
attention to a few factors which could be 
significant. Before domg so, however, let me 
hasten to add, that I wish in no way to detract 
from this group’s tremendous achievement. 
Any ideas I have ever had on this subject have 
been, and still are, largely an elaboration of 
theirs. 

Firstly, their photograph 53 shows a 
‘Narasimha panel’ with from left to right 
Manmatha or Käms, a two-nrmed Visnu, 
Narasimha, Krgna, Samkaréana and Ani- 
ruddha, all of whom, it 1s argued, relate in one 
way or another to Jagannitha, but especially 
Narasimhs, whose face and more especially 
whose eyes, Eschmann argued, explain the 
shape of Jagannütha's. Jagannatha’s relation- 
ship to this image could however be explained 
quite differently. Take the disous, enlarge it, 
and place it over the lion’s head. Take the 
ponlas, enlarge it, and place ıt under the 
ion’s feet. Triplicate the lion. And what do 
you have? The cakra simha stambha from ın 
front of the Buddhist &pa at Sanchı! (See 
Peroy Brown, Indian architecluse, Buddhist 
and Hindu periods, 5th ed., pl. xm, and 
H. Mahatab, History of Orissa, 1, 2, where he 
8 that Nijicala in Puri was originally a 
Buddhist atüpa.) 

Secondly, conaider the fascination of Orissa 
and indeed the whole of India with the wheel. 
It appears in the hand of Vigyu, on the sides 
of Hindu temples as a decorative motive, 
especially at Konark, and is taken by Mahatab 
as the symbol of Orissa, and by Gandhi (the 
spmning wheel, remember) as the symbol of 
India’s struggle ; but only because, I would 
suggest, it had always appeared so prominently 
on Buddhist stambhas, toranas, and stipa 
walis, which had already made it such a very 
powerful and evocative symbol. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that the sambha (post) 
associated with Jagannätha and regarded as 
representative of him (Buddha/Jagsnnäths) 
should be called sudaréanacakra. 

Thirdly, photograph 21 shows Subhadrä at 
the Car Festival travelling in the first car with 
sudaréanacakra. It may be suggested that this 
ig an unconscious re-enactment of the original 
union on Nfjäcala: 1.0. tantric Vajrayana 
Buddhist. 

Fourthly, on p. 95 Eschmann remarks that 
when in stone, tribal stambhas are proudly 
identified, not as stambheévaris (sākta mother- 
goddesses), but as linga. Agam Mahatab, 
pp. 268-70, points out that an Asokan pillar 
has been identified by some scholars as bei 
now worshipped in Bhäskaresvara temple in 
Bhubaneswar as a linga. This is what could 
well have happened to a cakra simha stambha 
in Pon, which would explain the stone image's 
being rejected by the tribals (‘ vanishing ' in 
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the Indradyumna legend) and being replaced 
by one in wood, as claimed by R. Geib. 
Finally, eyes, Mahatab tells us, p. 267, are 
one of the oldest symbols found on coins in 
Orissa. Furthermore, Eschmann tells us that 
eyes are often donated to icons of deities who 
are otherwise totally featureless, thus axplain- 
mg the eyes donated to a stone or post, which 
became Jagannütha (a kind of Mukha-lmgam— 
a isnga with a face ?). And of course the eyes 
of the Jagannätha triad are most compelling, 
indeed their renewal by painting (Notrotanb) 
18 also, when necessary, the occasion of their 
re-birth or een of a new body (Nava 
Kalevara). In Nepal in the stupas of Swayam- 
bhunath and Bodhnath one can see how the 
gift of eyes renders a featureless temple into 
an immense image somehow suggestive of the 
shapelessness of Jagannätha. (Sec Peroy 
Brown, pls. oxur and oxum.) I would there- 
fore invite sorutiny of the marked similarity 
between the eyes of Jagannätha in photo- 
graph 38 and those of Swayambhunath and 
th in Percy Brown. I would further 
draw attention to the similarity between 
Jagannätha’s orown and the towers of Swa- 
yambhunath and Bodhnath, plus the fact 
thet all three names end in -nätha. A logical 
progression from an immense sttipa with four 
pairs of eyes, suggesting a large head on a 
iounded body, to an immense temple con- 
taming four main images, the eyes of three of 
which are the key to their continued re-birth, 
seems ab least a possibility worthy of further 
investigation, especially as th and 
Swayambhunath oscur in a context where 
Saiviem is strong, as was once the case in 
Puri, at least according to von Stieteneron, 
JOHN BOULTON 


MiomagL Morvarr: An Untouchable 
community in South India: structure 
and consensus. xliii, 323 pp., 8 maps. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1979. £14.20. 


Wntüngs on Indian villages have tended to 
treat the castes categorized as Untouchable or 
Harijan in the same way as other castes, seeing 
their actions within the caste system as being 
aimed at managing and improving their 

ositions in the eame ways. Though observers 
ve reported that some Untouohable castes 
have sought improvement through the 
machinery of governmental intervention, 
rather than through traditional methods, it is 
only recently that writers have questioned 
whether Untouchable castes are within the 
stem at all, ideologically ing. What 

r. Moffatt calls theories of disjunction have 
been put forward: that Untouchables are 
culturally different, or that they view the 
upper castes purely as exploiters rather than 
as fellow, albeit superior, mem of a 
ee of inequality. Such theories 
have that, because they are looking at 
the system from the bottom upwards, they 
see a very different picture from those looking 
at it from the top downwards. 

Dr. Moffatt’s purpose is to look, not only at 
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relations between Untouchables and upper 
castes but, more importantly, to consider the 
relations which exist between the Untouchable 
castes themselves; for it is m the ee 
which castes ‘near’ each other in the 
hierarchy have to each other that many major 
features of the caste system are made manifest. 
His purpose in doing this is to see whether the 
cultural constructs held by Untouchables differ 
from those of the upper castes; and he con- 
cludes that, wherever they are excluded by the 
upper castes, the Untouchable castes replicate 


as far as possible the pattern of oe 8 
which the former have. They do this, partly 
because of explicitly stated beliefs about the 


inter-rankings of Untouchable castes and 
partly because of implieitly held values of 
hierarchy. 

The data for this anal were collected 
mainly ın a village of Chingleput Distriot in 
Tamilnadu, where Untouchables form 32 per 
cent of the population, of which 92 per cent are 
from the Paraiyan caste. This caste 1s largely 
concerned with the handling of death in the 
Mies (dea animals and humans, spirits of 
the ) which thereby renders it untouch- 
&ble. Moffatt shows that, within the Untouch- 
able sphere, Paraiyans replicate the position 
of the village's dominant Reddiyar caste, baing 
the largest caste and havıng the most land, 
and with other Untouchable castes to serve it 
as priest, barber, washerman, eto. Where 
people are not available from these castes, 
e.g. for handling the Paraiyans’ own funerals, 
grades are created within the caste itself, so 
that Parsıyans of the lower grade handle 
deaths in the higher grade, being treated by 
the latter as ‘ untouchable’ Only where such 
sub-division is not possible is there a reciprocity 
of duties or a shift from a caste- to an age-oode 
(eg. the priest of the Pararyans’ priest 18 an 
elder of the priestly oaste). In the religious 
sphere, when Untouchables are excluded from 
worship of the village’s goddess, they replicate 
such rituals in the worship of an Untouchable- 
hamlet goddess. 

All this leads Moffatt to the conclusion that 
there is a ‘nearly total conceptual and 
evaluative consensus’ (p. 291) between Un- 
touchable and upper castes about a system m 
which the former are, in egalitarian terms, 
oppressed. This does not mean that there 
cannot be conflict for power within the system, 
or that things may not in the future, 
or that Moffatt should be taken for an apologist 
for the system. But the value of this well 
written and clearly presented book is to 
suggest an answer to the question of why it is 
that it is often the lowest castes which are the 
most conservative, and the most exclusive 
among themselves. It is evidently not enough 
to eay that this is the result of browbeating 
from above; and it is therefore important to 
seo how the process of replication works, 
because such material gives a further insight 
into the worn of caste and enables a more 
penetrating analysis to be made in situations 
where, by contrast to the village here studied 
or to villages where Untouchables have aban- 
doned all caste distinotions and are conducting 
a struggle for power with the upper castos, the 
Untonchables may on the one hand demand an 
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abolition of disabilities in their relations with 
upper castes, but on the other mamtain these 
distinctions in their relations with other Un- 
touchables. In such ‘ half-way ' situations both 
consensus and disjunction theories may be 
applicable, as Untouchables themselves ‘ con- 
textualize ' different sets of values. Moffatt’s 
book helps to show how this could be 
the case, and thereby makes an important 
contribution to our understanding of such 
complex social processes. 
ADBIAN 0, MAYER 


Jean Ricwarp: La Papauté et les 
masstons d'Orient au moyen äge (x1ri*— 
xv* siècles). (Collection de l'École 
Frangaise de Rome, 33.) xxxiv, 
325 pp. Rome: École Francaise de 
Rome, 1977. (Distributed by Diffu- 
sion De Boccard, 11 rue de Medicis, 
75006 Paris; La Bottega d'Erasmo, 
via Gaudenzio Ferrari 9, 10124 
Torino ) 


No name in the field of medieval East-West 
relations is better known or more 
than that of Professor Jean Richard. He has 
reoently oollected ther no less than 54 of 
his articles on this theme in two volumes of 
the Variorum Reprint series; and now we 
have a magisterial study on a larger scale, 
which will be welcomed by students both of 
Western ecolesiastical history and of the 
Asiatio middle ages. 

The volume under review, as its title in- 
dicates, is concerned primarily with E 
missionary work in the East rather than with 

olitical relations. These are frequently in- 
istinguishable from each other, of course; 
and incidentally it seems to me time that 
Islamic historians dropped the misleadingly 
stark contrast they so often draw between 
medieval Christendom (a clear distinction 
between church and state) and Islam (no such 
distinction). (For examples, see Macdonald, 
of Muslim ... (pp. 3£); 
B. Lewis ın The legacy of Islam (second ed., 
pp. 158f.); by implication myself, BSOAS, 
xxxix, 1, 1976, 179; and of. R. W. Southern, 
Western society and the church in the Middle 
Ages (p. 16): ‘Church and society were one’ 
-.. ‘ The identification of the church with the 
whole of organized society is the fundamental 
feature whioh distinguishes the Middle Ages 
from earlier and later periods of history ’.) 
Much may therefore be learnt from Richard's 
book about other matters than missionary 
work pure and simple. 

Richard’s standpoint is that of a Weatern 
medievalist lookmg east rather than that of an 
oriental historian. His woık is based on a 
formidable mastery of the European evidence 
—chronicles, travellers’ accounts, polemic, 
archival sources—as well as on an enormously 
wide range of secondary material. Twenty 
pages of ‘ouvrages cités’ testify to this, 
though there are a few rising omissions. 
One would have thought, for example, that 
I. de Rachewiltz’s exoellent popular book, 
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Papal envoys io the Great Khans, being so 
closely related to Richard’s subject, was worth 
of reference. Eastern sources fare less well, 
being cited comparatively rarely, and then 
only where they exist in translation. This, 
however, is less of a disadvantage than it might 
seem, since medieval oriental writers are well 
known for their almost total indifference to the 
activities of the Franks. 

Much of the book is concerned with mus- 
sionary activity in Asia during the Mongol 
period. The conquest of so | a part of the 
continent by Chingiz Khän and his successors, 
and their at least initial policy of complete 
religious toleration, afforded unprecedented 
opportunities for travel, trade, diplomaoy, 
evangelization and perhaps union between 
Rome and the Eastern Churohes. The book 
begins, however, in the twelfth century and 
continues with a discussion of missions from 
the beginnings of the mendicant orders, thus 
l into the new situation created by the 
Mongol conquests. The author concludes with 
the last medieval missions to the East ın the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and sums 
up ın an assessment of such success as the 

ropean mussionaries may be said to have 
achieved. 

To review m detail such a book would 
require much space, and perhaps learning 
equivalent to that of the author. Neither of 
these being available to me, I will restrict 
myself to comment on two incidental points, 
while emphasizing that this is a major work of 
synthesis, and will be required—as well as 
fasoinating—reading for anyone interested in 
the subject. 

On p. 69, Richard writes that ıt was the 
death of the Great Khan Ögedei in 1241 that 
caused the withdrawal (because of the question 
of the succession) of the Mongol armies from 
eastern Europe. This ı8 indeed the explanation 
usually offered. I am myself impressed, how- 
ever, the argument of D. Sinor that ' the 
grazing oapacity of Hungarian pastures could 
not sustain the Mongol army for & prolonged 
period and it was the recognition of this basio 
fact that prompted Batu to withdraw ' (‘ Horse 
and in Inner Asian history’, Oriens 
Exiremus, xıx, 1972, 182). 

On p.102, Richard asombes the overthrow 
of the Iikhin Teguder (Ahmad) to a reaction 
against hia conversion to Islam. Boyle, how- 
ever (Cambridge history of Iran, v, 368), took 
the view that ‘ his downfall was probably due, 
not to an active or passive religious policy, 
but simply ... to his ineffectiveness as a 
roler’. And after all, only a further 11 years 
en before Ghazan was able to oarry the 

ongols of Persia over to Islam with him. On 
the other hand there 18 evidence that, even in 
the reign of Öljeitu, some of the most im- 
portant amirs were not convınoed that the 
change had been desirable (Qäshäni, Ta’: ikh- 
Ubayti, ed. Hambly, 98). More remarkable 
18 Richard’s reference (p. 106) to a papal letter 
sent in 1321 to an apparently Christian amir 
at the court of Üljeitu's sucoossor Abū Sa'id ; 
he suggests that ‘co personnage témoigne de 
l'existence de quelques éléments restes chré- 
tiens dans l'aristocratie mongole '. 

D. O. MORGAN 
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P. M. Tuompson: The Shen Tzu 
fragments. (London Oriental Series, 
Vol. 29.) xxiii, 424 pp. Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press, 1979. £40. 


The fragments attributed to Shen Tao (born 
c. 360 3.0.) have for long raised serious prob- 
lems for historians of Chinese thought, and 
textual and literary orıtıcs alike. As a philoso- 
pher, he has been variously classified as Taoist 
or ist; or, else, the differences in the 
content of some of the passages have been such 
that they have been judged to be the work of 
two different pergons. ile some scholars 
have been ready to accept all or some of the 
fragments ag authentio, others, such as 
Maspero, have regarded them all as the work 
of the Six Dynasties. 

Dr. Thompson 1s to be congratulated on 
iie d up to these problems m the only 
possible way that can be regarded as pro- 
fessional. He has applied the rigorous canons 
of textual oriticism that have been evolved 
for Western scholarship but hardly tested in 
Chinese writings. He shows that there is no 
reason to doubt (a) that the recension made by 
Liu Hatang, just before the start of the 
Christian era, survived ın prinoiple until the 
end of the fourth century, or (b) that the 
attested fragments that we possess today 
descend from that recension. 

In a systematio enquiry into the validity of 
the ents, the author scrutinizes the 
reliability of each one of the sources. These 
start, effectively, from the citations in antholo- 
gies of the seventh and eighth centuries; from 
these it may be concluded that, while an 
integral text of the Shen Tzu was extant in 
the first half of the ninth century, ıt had been 
lost by c. 900. In addition, 121 of the 125 
passages of attested ents from such 
sources can be accepted as bemg verified; but 
there is no clear-cut justification for accepting 
as authentic some of the other passages which 
were included in Shen Mao-shan's edition of 
the sixteenth century (reproduced in the Ssu 
Pu Ta'wng K‘an series). The summaries of 
the argument, which appear from time to time 
in the book, are of great value in easing a 
reader through the detailed evidenoe which 18 
invoked to support these conolusions. 

In the second part of the book, Dr. Thomp- 
Bon explams his means of evaluating the 
various witnesses of the text and his method 
of redaction. The text of the fragments, 
printed with full apparatus criticus, follows 
thereafter. 

Quite apart from the maim value of the 
investigation and its conclusiona, this book 
provides excellent bibliographical guidance for 
other scholars who may be embarking on 
similar enquiries ın respect of other texts. 
Recent archaeological discoveries suggest that 
before long sinologists will need to develo 
this type of study considerably. Resear 
students will be particularly grateful for 
Dr. Thompson’s summaries of information 
regarding the authorship, value and textual 
history of some of the principal early sources 
of ancient texts (e.g. sources such as the 
anthologies, or the standard commentaries to 
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hston 


). 

The book 1s supported by 53 half-tone plates ; 
it is printed with the ınsertion of Chinese 
characters in ssu, for text, footnotes and 
bibliography ; and readers can only be grateful 
for so lavish a production. Is it nonetheless 
churlish to express regret that, despite the 
provision of ‘ the full cost’ of publication by 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, the 
book is priced beyond the range of most 
university teaching officers’ pockets ? 

MIOHAEL LOHWR 


Sir Harry Garner: Chinese lacquer. 
(The Arts of the East.) 285 pp. 9 pls. 
London : Faber and Faber, 1979. £20. 


When over 25 ago the late Sir Harry 
Garner retired m the Civil Service, he 
entered upon an entirely new career as a 
historian of Chinese decorative art. His con- 
tributions in this field were outstandmg. In 
addition to numerous scholarly articles he 
completed three full-length studies on im- 
portant aspects of the arts of China. The first 
was Oriental blue and white, in 1954, reprinted 
with a new extended introduction in 1970, a 
study based on his pre-war interest m Chinese 
blue and white porcelain, the second was 
Chinese and Japanese clotsonné enamels in 
1962, in which his knowledge of metallurgy 
and metal technology gave him an unusual 
advantage over most art historians. Finally 
the present posthumously published study of 
lacquer which, like his earlier publications 
promises to be a standard work, indispensable 
to students in the field of Chmese art history. 

The final work, completed a matter of weeks 
before his death, is the fruit of both scientific 
and art historical research reaching back over 
a period of about 20 years, during the course 
of which he built up for his work an extremely 
interesting and valuable collection of Chiness 
lacquers, together with a certain number of 
Ryükyü and Japanese examples in the 
techniques used first by the Chinese. When 
his research had been completed, he and Lady 
Garner gave the collection to the nation, and 
it is now divided equally between the British 
Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
so that through their generosity this country 
now has the most important and compre- 
hensive holdings of Chinese lacquers ın the 
world. 

In his attack on this difficult and complex 
subject, Garner has concentrated primarily on 
the lacquers of the later centuries from the 
Yuan dynasty onward. He is careful to point 
out in his introduction that something has to 
be said about the earlier wares since many of 
the types originated long before Yuan, but 
that no Western writer has attempted to cover 
these systematically. He lays stress on the 
fact that had any attempt been made m the 

to do go, considerable revision would now 

o necessary in the light of Chinese archasolo- 
gical work. In his opinion the tame is not ripa 
or such an account, and this together wıth the 
fact that the great mass of lacquers survivmg 
above ground date from about the fourteenth 
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century onward is the justification for the 
treatment he adopted. It should be emphasized 
that there is more than enough material 
already, and to have attempted even a super- 
ficral survey of the early use of lacquer would 
have rosulted in a volume about twice the size. 

After a brief chapter on the nature of 
lacquer and the basic processes involved in 
handling it, the early lacquer wares down to 
the end of the Sung d are discussed in 
general terms using a small number of key 
pieces, such as the Shang fragments from the 
excavations in 1973 at T’ai-hai-ts‘un, the shell 
inlaid traces at An-yang and the varied pieces 
from the Ma-wang-tui find. In connexion 
with the technical details disoussed in this 
chapter it would have been helpful if the 

hotograph used for plate 14 could have been 

lown up as large as possible, as the incised 
designs referred to are not really visible. The 
early lacquers having been thus disposed of 
the real meat of the subject is approached in 
a chapter devoted to a critical assessment of 
the literature in Chinese, which is more exten- 
sive than is generally believed. This is a 
valuable section and one which no student 
should ignore, as a number of u Sn tradi- 
tions have been shown to be wholly without 
foundation, of which one of the most important 
ı8 that there is no evidence to support the 
widely held view that there was a lacquer 
factory m Peking in the reign of Yung-lo, at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. Of 
great importance too are the comments on the 
glaring errors made by Kao Lien m Tsung- 
shéng pa-chien of 1591, although this text 1s 
not without its uses. The chapter ıs supple- 
mented by an annotated bibliography of the 
Chinese texts, whioh is an invaluable addition 
to a volume the author of which breaks so 
much new ground. 

On the basis of this thorough examination 
of the texts and of meticulous technical 
analysis of the material, Garner then proceeds 
to the study of the later lacquers themselves, 
beginning with the origins of carved and 
marbled lacquer, and the vexed question of 
what ıs meant by the Chinese term Ast-p's, 


which in the texte is variously written BB it, 
Æ K ond PG FX. Argument has raged 


among the Chinese for some centumes over 
what was really meant, and many suggestions 
have been ade: some as entertaining as they 
are fantastic. One suggestion, for instance, 
by a late fifteenth-century writer was that the 
character p‘t fit ‘should be interpreted as 
“navel” and that the characters hsi-p‘i refer 
to the pattern round the navel of a rhinoceros, 
which takes the form of two facing t‘ao-t‘ieh 
ME HE masks, a pattern that is claimed to 
occur in the lacquer decoration’. Such 
romantio nonsense rightly rejected, the objects 
themselves have been examined, and the pro- 
posal 15 put forward that because of all the 
confusion the term Asi-p'$ should be dispensed 
with and the descriptive phrases ‘ carved 
marbled lacquer’ and ‘ flat marbled lacquer’ 
be used instead. Admittedly these phrases are 
both rather unwieldy, but they do precisely 
describe the two types which have been 
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lumped together under the Chinese term. The 
first type, earlier in date than the latter, is 
well known in Japan under the term guri, one 
meaning of which is ' spiral’, a feature of the 
decoration of some of the Chinese examples, 
but by no means all, and Garner suggesta that 
1ta use should be confined to the carved type 
with multi-coloured la in black, red and 

llow which are ourred ine early examples with 

-shaped grooves, The flat marbled lacquers 
appear not to have been made before the 
sixteenth century and are not common. The 
technique is lained quite olearly thus: 
‘ They were e by building a pattern in 

ised moulded lacquer composition and then 
applying to ıt successive layers of different 
colours in the same way as in the carved wares. 
Finally the whole surface was ground level, 
leaving a pattern similar to that of the original 
built-up pattern’. Many of these ii e are 
very irregular and are often refer to as 
' rhinoceros skin ' pattern. 

A number of styles of carved lacquer are 
distinguished and a regional one identified in 
the sixteenth cen as being Yünnanese. In 
writing of the production of lacquer in the 
Ch‘ing period, it 1s interesting to notice that 
Garner is extremely reluctant to assign any 
carved examples of really fine, ‘ imperial" 
quality to either the K'ang-hsi or Yung-ohéng 
perioda, although there are plenty of pieces of 
the Ch'ien-lung period, despite the fact that 
workshops were seb up in the Forbidden City 
in or even before 1680 for the manufacture of 
a wide range of artıfaots in various medis. 
Recent research ta that the accommoda- 
tion was too limited to permit the storage of 
this kind of material for the long period 
necessary for its manufacture. In any oase the 
olimate of Peking is not very favourable to & 
material which requires a degree of humidity 
to be fairly constant throughout the proceeses 
involved. It would thus be interesting to 
know under what system thie groat number of 
Ch‘ien-lung lacquers were made. 

In the following two chapters the technique 
known as ch‘iang-chin ZA >, and the related 
* filled-ın lacquer ' are examined, and this leads 
to an assessment of the Ryükyü lacquers of 
the fifteenth century which derived directly 
from the Chinese ones of the fourteenth and 
early fifteenth centuries. During the fifteenth 
century the Chinese developed the filled-in 
type. The ch‘iang-chin type continued, but 
with a chi in style from the earlıer, rather 
bold bird and flower designs to piotorial soenes, 
often on a small scale, very similar to those 
being produced in the contemporary blue and 
white porcelain. These chapters are very 
olosely argued and the conclusions are clear, 
while an admirable caution is observed with 
regard to dating. This also comes out partuou- 
larly well in the following chapter on the 
mother-of-pearl lacquers, so often referred to 
as laque burgauté. There i8 à notable reluctance. 
largely on technical grounds, to allow the well- 
known fragment of mother-of-pearl lacquer 
from the Tatu excavation, of & building that 
was demolished to make way for the new city 
of Peking, & date earlier than the fifteenth 
century, although the technique is known to 
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have begun in about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. The research on this partioular 
type lead Garner to the consideration of Korean 
examples of the technique, and to study briefly 
the influences operating here between China 
and Korea, both technical and stylistio. 
Reference is also made to the spread of the 
technique to Ryiikyi, and he comments on 
the fact that in Ryükyü there 1s use of a red 
ground, which was apparently disliked and not 
used by the Chinese. 

There are brief chapters on painted lacquer, 
which does not figure largely in the later 
wares, and on Coromandel lacquer. The term 
Coromandel risingly only ocours for the 
first time in 1913, in the catalogue of an 
exhibition of Chinese art held in Manohester 
City Art Gallery. The final chapter, also quite 
short, is concemed with South-East Asian 
material. 

Some of the ground work for this monograph 
was published m detailed studies in a number 
of journals, so that much has, with advantage, 
been omitted; it would make difficult reading 
for the non-specialist. Although in detail some 
experts may disagree with statements made, 
the picture of the later lacquer is admirabl 

resented. The illustration, as usual wit! 

Gurnee, is carefully chosen and generally of 
admirable quality; ınevitably the reprints 
from Chinese journals are poor However the 
colour plates, especially the details, are ex- 
cellent. It 1s rather unfortunate that plate 43 
has been printed sideways with the top of the 
dish towards the right. Printed on art paper 
throughout (which adds something to the 
weight), the illustration is incorporated into 
the text, an innovation m this monograph 
series that eome people may deplore. However 
the arrangement has great advantages in a 
subject such as this which can best be handled 
on the basis of the techniques. 

This final monograph 18 an impressive 
example of the inexorable logic of the scientific 
mind married to a deep appreciation of the 
arts, and it is & crowning achievement of a 
man remarkable for his tireless application to 
one of the most difficult areas in the applied 
arts. 

MARGARET MEDLEY 


J. M. Appis: Chinese porcelain from the 
Addis Collection: twenty-two pieces of 
Chingtehchen porcelain presented to the 
British Museum. 90pp. London: 
British Museum Publications Limited, 
1979. £25. 


This recent book by Sir John Addis achieves 
three important objects. In the absence of 
complete excavation of the thirty odd kiln- 
mtes at hchen, or indeed of many 
preaisely da Sung, Yuan and Early Ming 
tombs anywhere in China, it follows on from 
his Chinese ceramics from datable tombs in 
establishing à convinoingly argued chronology 
for late Yüan and early Ming porcelain. 
Secondly, as Douglas Barrett points out in his 
foreword, the collection acts as a unique and 
valuable addition to the British Museum’s 
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already remarkable lay of fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century por am, for Sir John has 
disorplined himself to include only pieces which 
in technique, form or design augment the 
museum’s holdmgs. And thirdly, in its 
approach and presentation the book 18 a 
virtuoso exercise m connoisseurship and 
scholarship. 

In the introduction the author establishes 
hw views on the developments of the two 
fundamentals of blue-and-white: suitable 
pigment for painting, and suitable body. The 
pigment may originally have been ıron oxide, 
paralleling earlier developments at Chi-chou 
nearby to the south-west, and obtainable in 
abundance locally. Underglaze copper oxide 
followed, first as an overall background to 
reserved ınoised designs, later used for linear 
painting, and only then was cobalt introduced. 
The development of body is a more contro- 
versial issue. Sir John sees shu fu as perhaps 
developing out of T'ang hsing yao rather than 
out of ying ch‘tng, and argues that the two 
evolved in parallel, so that by the Yhan 
period Chmgtehchen was producing two 
separate and distinct white wares. 

From the fundamentals he moves on to a 
consideration of developments in decorative 
style. Early painting on certain shu fu type 
wares is carried out ın a rapid style which the 
author suggests developed under the pressures 
of mass production, and for which an earlier 
tentative and experimental stage, as yet un- 
identified, is indicated. In contrast, a more 
careful ‘ outline and wash ' is found on large 
dishes, bowls, mei písngs and kuans produced 
mainly for the export market, and appears 
only on what is still recognizable as a ying 
ch'ing body. The best known examples of this 
second style are the two big temple vases in 
the Percival David Foundation, dated to 1351. 

Bridging the considerable stylistic gap 
between Inte Yuan (Sir John utilizes the 
helpful three period division for Yüan 
suggested by Feng Haien-ming) and early 
Ming has always been a contentious problem. 
Margaret Medley has ested t the 
stylistio turning-point falls at the end of the 
century, ı.e. into the Hung-wu period. Addis 
pointe out that it is more reasonable on general 
grounds for artistio ohanges to coincide with 
the social upheaval which accompanied the 
turn of the dynasty in 1368. e the kilns 
had enjo freedom of trade ın the Yuan 
period, the first Ming emperor enforced a 
total prohibition on overseas trade except 
through state channels, forcing the potters to 
divert their considerable talents inwards to the 
domestic market. He otes as supporting 
evidence the trial excavation carrıed out at 
Hu-t‘ien in 1973, where above strata of 
elaborate and intricately oarved decorated 
export wares of the David an abrupt 
change to rough blue and domestio 
wares was observed. Not until c. 1420 was a 
large export trade dealing in top quality blue 
and white fully re-established, and the 
resultant 50-year inte um was time and 
more for new styles to have evolved. reas 
there are only small numbers of pieces y 
attributable to Yung-lo, one may question this 
interpretation. 
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Instead of hıgh quality decorated wares, 
Sir John argues, Palace taste throughout the 
fourteenth century was for white porcelain. 
It is well known that Chinese taste did not 
adapt easily to blue and white after the 
refined monochromes of the Sung. It does 
seem probable that while the future of blue 
and white may have seemed uncertain at 
times, there was a continuous evolution of 
mowed and moulded ying ch‘ing and shu fu, 
followed by an evolution of the two streams. 
If we accept this hypothesis, we must certainly 
go along with the author when he reverses the 
popular notion that early Ming white wares 
with incised decoration were rare copies of the 
same designs established in blue and white, 
and his view that they were rather the proto- 
types from which blue and white designs were 
copied. In this context, it 18 interesting to 
reflect that museum collections in the West 
present rather an unbalanced view of pro- 
duction with their preponderance of early 
decorated wares, where excavation of Chinese 
tombs reveals a different picture. 

The larger part of the book 1s taken up by 
catalogue descriptions to accompany the many 
fine Kodansha plates. The information pro- 
vided is excellent: complete, thorough, 
methodical and touching on interesting points 
such as the weight of the piece, the translucenoy 
of the body, and whether the decoration was 
done at speed. Detailed instructions on con- 
struction are included, so that the reader can 
envisage how the pot was actually built up, 
and the carving techniques are described with 
a view to effect as well as technique. Reference 
to provenance and to comparable examples in 
collections and museums all over the world 
establish a solid background for every piece. 

ROSH KERR 


VanENTIN H. Rase: The home base of 
American China missions, 1880-1920. 
(Harvard East Asian Monographs, 75.) 
x, 299 pp. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and London: Harvard University 
Press, 1978 £10.50. 


the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, the American Protestant 
missionary movement exerted an important 
influence, not only on the history of East Asia 
but also on that of the United States ıtaelf. 
America’s present view of its role in the world 
owes much to that impulse which earlier 
sustained this foreign missio endeavour. 
In investigating what Professor John K, Farr- 
bank has desoribed as ‘ the nuts and bolte of 
the business of missions as well as the dootrinal 
sanotions for its promotion’, Dr. Rabe has 
provided invaluable baokground information 
as to the home activity which supported 
American Christian work abroad Auring. the 
period between 1880 and 1920. While & 
is named in the title, the scope of the book in 
fact encompasses the home base of American 
Protestant missions in general. 
The work is divided into five chapters: 
* The movement organized’; ‘ Supporters and 
staff, those who stayed home’; ‘The Mis- 
sionaries’; ‘ Financial supporters and fund 
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raising’; and ‘ Financial policies’, which are 
followed by an epilogue. The 40 years after 
1880 saw great expansion and growing sophisti- 
cation in the organization of missionary 
support agencies. Dr. Rabe points out that 
‘ the trend in the organization of the movement 
was toward cooperation, interdenominational 
bodies, and increasing size in individual 
agencies’ and stresses that ‘the primary 
pressure toward functional merger and co- 
operation was practical and originated in con- 
temporary American society’. The develop- 
ment of the missionary movement reflected the 

which were taking place in American 
society. By the Great War missions had 
become a unique form of big business and had 
adopted many of the promotional techniques 
of seoular business. The size of the financial 
undertaking in support of foreign missions 
can be seen in the fact that in 1917 some 30 
missionary pees hoped to raise a total of 
19 million dollara. A new type of ‘ missionary 
statesman ’, often laymen like John R. Mott 
or Robert E. Speer, who had highly-developed 
managerial skills and fund-raising abilities, 
e a5 the leaders of the movement. New 
inte ominational agencies such as the Lay- 
men's Missionary Movement (1907-19), the 
Student Volunteer Movement (1886-1955) and 
the short-lived Interchurch Movement (1919- 
20) came into being to supplement the efforta 
of existing denommationa! societies in the 
procurement of more money and missionary 
recruits for the foreign field. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement strove 
with some success for the greater involvement 
of men, especially businessmen, in the support 
of missions. The Student Volunteer Movement 
attempted to attract greater numbers of college 
graduates into the ranks of missionaries. How- 
ever, the failure ın 1920 of the Interchurch 
Movement, which had relied heavily on the 
expertise of Madison Avenue to launch a 
national fund-raising campaign, demonstrated 
that ‘salesmanship and high pressure pro- 
motionalism were not necessarily appropriate 
for the raising of funds requi for the 
benevolent work of Amerioan Churches’. In 
attempting to develop interest in foreign 
missions, missionary leaders faced a very 
difficult task. Dr. Rabe states that ‘ sustaining 
missions was somehow unnatural for the 
average American Protestant. It required 
either an excess of piety, or the careful nurture 
of an interest in things beyond his personal 
horızon and without an immediate effect on 
his life’. The high point of popular interest in 
missions was reached in 1910 at the time of the 
Edinburgh Conference. 

Despite concerted efforts to broaden the 
base of support for missions, ınoreased revenue 
seemingly came from greater efficiency in 
exploiting the generosity of traditional 
supporters rather than from new sources. 
Similarly, despite the best efforts of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, there were never enough 
suitable missionary recruits. A major problem 
was that the Movement looked to a narrow, 
oollege-edueated élite in American society for 
missionary recruits and had to compete with 

overnment and industry as well as other 

hurch agencies in order to obtain their 
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services. In 1880 an American wishmg to 
ress his concern for the rest of the world 
few outlets for this except supporting 
foreign missions. Forty years later many 
different opportunities for doing this e: I 
By 1920 missio agencies, invariably 
suffering shortages of money and missionary 
personnel, faced severe competition for funds 
and recruits. It was this competition for funds 
voluntanly given that perhaps more than any- 
thing defined the limit to which the missionary 
movement could expand its home base. 

In his analysis of this home base, Dr. Rabe 
pays special attention to the most important 
interdenominational organizations such as the 
La; 's Missionary Movement and Student 
Volunteer Movement, to the mnovative tech- 
niques used in fund-raising and to the leading 
figures among the new ‘ missionary statesmen '. 
Perhaps more could have been written con- 
cerning foreign mission support activities at 
the local church level. It 18 olear that there 
was a t difference in the image of mission 
work held by home supporters and the reality 
of the work accomplished in the overseas field. 
Yet little is said in the book about this 
problem of the myth and the reality of foreign 
missions. Nevertheless, Dr. Rabe has ably 
portrayed an important voluntary movement 
"which reflected both trends in contemporary 
American society and the desire of a significant 
pr of that society to see the emergence of a 

tter world. Dr. Rabe has provided a highly 
useful study for specialists whose primary 
interest ın the missionary movement lies m its 
activities in East Ama. 

A, HAMISH ION 


WıLLIAM L. Parish and Martin Kine 
Warre: Village and family lfe in 
contemporary China. xv, 419 pp. 
Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1978. £16.10, $23 


This book is one of the most important 
sociological studies of contemporary China to 
appear for some years. It 1s full of significant 
information and detail which adds considerably 
to our knowledge of domestio and village life 
in K province, especially for the 
recent years of 1969-74. Based on interviews 
with former residents of Kwangtung villages, 
the material presented here has all the interest 
and colour which only verbatim and first-hand 
accounts can provide. However, the book does 
more than just portray a broad tapestry of 
rural life, for it 18 primarily concerned with 
understanding the complex patterns of social 
change and analysing how and why particular 
changes have or have not characterized tho 
transformations of the rural village and family. 

Two basic questions underpin the Hoek 
First, what is the nature of village and family 
life in rural China today; what elements are 
familiar from the period before 1949 and what 
elements are new? Secondly, if there have 
been changes in village and family life, how 
and where have they been introduced, and 
what have been the obstacles to these changes ? 
The authors apply these questions to a broad 
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range of topics. They consider the eoonomio 
and political institutional arrangements in a 
village, Bocial p to do with the 
distribution of rewards, education and health 
which may affect the pursuit of equality and 
continuing sources of inequality within and 
between villages and between peasants and 
urban residents. The substantial second 
portion of the book is devoted to rural family 
organization and ceremonial life. This section 
considers in some detail changes in household 
composition, the decline of the birth rate, high 
costa of marriage, old and new intra-familial 
relations, the changing role of women and the 
ritual occasions and ceremonials which punc- 
tuate the life oyole and the calendar year. The 
concluding section looks at village and family 
life from a broader perspective focusing on 
forms of extra-village cooperation and conflict 
and the in ing narrowness of peasant 
social ties. Finally, the authors relate various 
perspectives on social change in China to their 
own findings. 

In the conclusions, Parish and Whyte discuss 
three major pe: ives on osive social 
change: the onal Chinese ei or Maoist 
view, totalitarianism and modernization 
theory. To assess the contribution of each 
perspective to an understanding of social 
chango in rural China, they consider three 
specific ch mechanisms: structural trans- 
fbcmation:nidrattintentivo sanctions (including 
coercion and material sanctions), and norma- 
tive influences (includmg communications, 
childhood socialization and mobilized social 
pressure) After examining mechanisms 
common throughout Kwangtung as well as 
factors idiosynoratic to particular villages and 
families, the authors conclude that the 
and type of visible social changes have been 

ined primarily by the indirect BES 
of peasants to solidarities, obligations and in- 
tereeta built into the transformed rural social 
structure in which they live rather than by 
direct government attempts to institute 
change. As far as the future 18 concerned, they 
forecast that any alterations of the current 
modus vivendi reached between the government 
and peasants over the past 25 years will be 
brought about, not by government campaigns 
to eliminate old ideas and customs, but rather 
by transformations in the rural social structure. 

This book also makes a methodological 
contribution to the China fleld. On the basis 
of certain key variables provided by informants 
from 40 to 45 villages in K: , Parish 
and Whyte undertook statistical tests both to 
remove certain biases to do with the selective 
nature of their sample and in order to make 
systematic inter-vi comparisons. There 
are certain reservations to be made about 
using informant reporte as quantifiable data, 
but in a field so often characterized by 
generalizations based on scattered impres- 
sionistic data, this is one of the most careful 
and sophisticated attempts to eliminate 
selectivity and correlate variables in the 
sociological China field to date. As the authore 
themselves sre careful to point out, the 
methodology does sometimes stretch their data 
to ıts limits and frequently the correlations are 
not statistically significant, but as one more 
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aid in identifying relationships worthy of 
sorutiny the tabulations have proved to be of 
interest and value. At the very least they 
should warn students of Chinese society against 

eralizing from less complete data. Indeed 
for its methodology, the data and analysis, 
this book deserves a wide readership among 
those interested in understanding the means 
by which social change has been introduced 
into rural China and the foroes which promote 
or retard in village and family life in 
contemporary China. 

ELIZABETH J. OROLL 


T. Nasıra and I. ScHEImeR (ed.): 
Japanese thought in the Tokugawa 
period 1600-1868: methods and meta- ~ 
phors. xiii, 209 pp. Chicago and 
London: University of Chicago Press, 
1978. £14, $20. 


This volume is a selection of papers on 
Japanese intellectual history presented at a 
series of seminars held in the United States 
and Japan from 1973. They deal with fairly 
restricted topics and should be of t in- 
terest to readers familiar with world intelleotual 
history m eral, and with Neo-Confucian 
and other philosophical movements in Japan 
ın the later Tokugawa period and the early 
years of Meiji in particular. 

Some of the contributions are by American 
scholars, others are translated from those of 
Japanese authors. Of the former, there were 
three which attracted this reviewer's interest. 
Chapter ii, by Irwin Scheiner, briefly surveys, 
with a few illustrative examples, the develop- 
ment of peasant risings throughout the 
Tokugawa period, showing how in the earlier 
years a ‘ covenant’ between lord and peasant 
could be appealed to from below, in a righteous 

rotest, and how, later, there was a more 
fundamental urpose, that of improving 
society (yon #), in what the author sees as 
an early class struggle. Chapter iii looks at the 
* new discourse ' developed by kokugaku writers 
sach as Motoori Norinaga and Hirata Atsutane. - 
H. D. Harootunian’s vocabulary and style in 
the article seem particularly abstruse and 
contrast markedly and, this reviewer feels, 
unfortunately, with one of his subjects of 
study, Motoorı. Whereas the latter strove to 
exprees his thoughts using a fundamentally 
simple language (that of pure Japanese with 
no, or few, Sino-Japanese borrowings) and was 
obliged to achieve complexity by means of 
lengthy and pias repetitive statements, 
Harootunian uses words which are complex in 
themselves. It would seem to do the kokwga- 
kusha (‘ nativista’ as they would presumably 
be called by the author) scant service to be 
discussed in a 1 which is so far from. 
their spirit. Robert N. Bellah’s chapter v is 
a relatively lucid comparison of the thought 
of Ishida Baigan, the founder in 1720 of 
shingaku, a popular religious movement of the 
second half of the Tokugawa period, and that 
of the Neo-Confucian Ogyü Sorai, as expreesed 
in the former’s Seirimondo (Dialogue on nature 
and principle) (1739). 
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Of the translated pieces, chapter iv, by 
Niiyama Shigeki, examınes the development 
between the first (1867) edition of Hepburn’s 
A Japanese and English dictionary and the 
third (1886), with special reference to the use 
of the verb suru as an auxiliary. It makes an 
interesting comparison between the methods 
of treatment in these two editions, but one is 
left in doubt about the differences between 
them: whether they were, as the author 
obviously believes, the result of a change in 
the langnage over these two mo oa, or 
whether they were due to Hepburn’s inoressing 
knowledge, or something of 

There are eight ei in at each a 
serious and stimulating study which could 
lead the reader with the necessary linguistio 
knowledge into new paths of research. 

CHARLES DUNN 


James Brow: Vedda villages of Anu- 
radhapura: the historscal anthropology 
of a community in Sri Lanka. xvi, 
268 pp. Seattle and London: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1978. 
£10.50. 


What ıs a Vedda? The traditional idea, 
most fully expressed in the Seli 8 
classic opus of 1911, 18 that Ved 
survivals of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
Ceylon (Lanka, as the Aryans called it), 
representing a neolithic culture which, at its 
best, shows the least influence from the modern 
world surrounding us. The Seligmanns were 
not the first to give currency to these ideas. 
From the time of Ryckloff van Goens in 1675, 
Knox in 1681, and Queyroz m 1686, we have 
a number of descriptions of Veddas of one sort 
or another; but ıt was only ın the nineteenth 
century that the et of aboriginal origin 
was firmly accepted by Western writers. 
Queyroz held them to be descendants of the 
common people of Anuradhapura, and Percival 
in 1805 still agreed that they might include 
‘native Candians who chose to retain their 
ancient savage freedom’. Even in Knox’s 
time they spoke (Knox Sinhalese 
Twentieth-century scholars ai search for a 
pre-Aryan language embedded in their present- 
day speech, though none of the examples 
adduced give much support to this theory. 
Later writers have virtually come to confine 
* genuine ' Veddas today to the district called 
Bintanna, where, if anywhere in modern 
Lanka, remote jungles stil survive as a 
habitat. 

James Brow's approsch is quite different. 
*I am prepared to conmder as Veddas, he 
writes, “all those who identify themselves as 
such and who are so desoribed by their 
neighbours. The usage of neighbours may 
indeed be impressionistio, the word vadda 
having similar connotations to those of‘ boor ’. 
Those who identify themselves as Veddas, how- 
ever, must be presumed to do eo for good 
reason As the author says, ‘ Doubtless some 
will object that the Anuradhapura Veddas are 
not real Veddas, but such prejudice is un- 
becoming to the social anthropologist, who 
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must at least begin his work by aligning 
himself with his subjects.’ 

The people Brow describes live near Anura- 
dhapura, in a varying number of villages (old 
ones being constantly abandoned and new ones 
set up, a8 easily happens m conditions of dry- 
zone cultivation—at least seven of the villages 
named do not appear on the one-ınch Survey 
maps), with a particular concentration in the 
neighbourhood of Pul Eliya, the Sinhalese 
village described in detail by Edmund Leach 
in 1961. They form a self-contained com- 
munity, with links to the local Sinhalese 
villagers rather than with proolaımed Veddas 
in other districts; but they do have links with 
the immediately adjacent Tamıl-speakıng 
Veddas of Va district, though no 
research has yet been conducted mto their 
Tamil-speaking neighbours. They appear to 
be a flourishing people, their proportionate 
numbers having gone up considerably during 
this century (in particular, no doubt, ın the 
last t oara; which have seen such a 
revival of the dry-zone areas that are now 
healthy to live in for the first tıme for several 
centuries). They are no longer isolated. Even 
Tantırimalaı, which Brow describes as ‘ deep 
in the jungle’, ‘the most remote of all the 
Willachchiya settlements and quite maccesaible 
by vehicle during the rainy season’, is now 
fairly easily approachable from the north-east 
(from the Mannar road). They are not 
primarily hunters, but chena and rice cultiva- 
tors. And during the last few decades even 
wage labour has become respectable, which 18 
ındeed a major change. 

The author considers ın detail, first the large 
village of Kukulewa east of Anuradhapura, and 
secondly the Whllachehiya area near Pul 
Eliya He is concerned, not with ther folk 
religion, which loomed large with the Selig- 
manns (the Anuradhapura Veddas all describe 
themselves as Buddhists), but more with their 
occupations and kinship systems, and he 
shows how by a judicious manipulation of 
marriages a man may give scope to his ambition 
and enterprise with regard to land, so that 
‘those who emerge in control of the largest 
amounts of land are generally middle-aged men 
closely supported by their sons and sons-ın- 
law’ Te likeivise happens that ‘though tho 
M aes of the average vilage has more 
than doubled since 1891, most Willachohiya 
Vedda villages are today dominated either by 
a single individual or by a group of siblings ’. 
“In ideal terms, these two types can be seen 
as mutually successive stages m the cycle, the 
personal village corresponding to the con- 
centrated in the development of the 
household mnes a middle- man in his 
prime 1s closely attended by his sons and 
sons-in-law, je the sibling vıllage correspond- 

to the of dıspersion when he has died 
m eit ofessor Brow distinguishes two 
extreme types of Vedda village, one with such 
“oyolıoal autocracy’ and the other (repre- 
sented by the very large village of Kukulewa) 
showing & ‘ persistent multicentriam °, where 
the structure depends on the alliances and 
conflicts currently obtaining between a number 
of basic cultivating groups. The latter type, 
in Brow’s opinion, probably represents the 
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shape of future developments ın these Vedda 
villages. The present state of land develop- 
ment laws, the Paddy Lands acts, and the 
rproad of monetary economy look as though 

ey might in the future foster the emergenoe 
of a more rigid olass structure among these 
Veddas (where, under the traditional order, 
status differences were minimal); but this 
will largely depend on the policies pursued by 
the central government. In the end, Brow 
prefers ‘to assert unequivocally that ... tho 
causes of social change (and, for that matter, 
of social persistence) must be sought for ın 
human agency ’. 

The book is beautifully written and a 
pleasure to read. It ie not at all over-teohnical 
and is therefore easily available to all who are 
interested in Sri Lanka, and in the reviewer’s 
opinion it represents an enduring contribution 
both to anthropological and to Ceyloneso 
studies. 

C. H. B. REYNOLDS 


J. van Goor: Jan Kompente as school- 
master: Dutch education in Ceylon 
1690-1795. [viii], 205 pp. Groningen. 
Wolters-Noordhoff, 1978. 


All research into the Dutch period in Sri 
Lanka is partioularly valuable in the oon- 
tinuing absence of volume 1 of the University 
History of Ceylon, and Dr. van Goor gives us 
here a very fair picture of Dutoh higher 
edueational aotivity in the eighteenth century, 
which was advanced for ite time. He makea it 
clear that Dutch missionary pohoy was not so 
much to convert the heathen as to reinsure 
politicatiy against the twin rs of a 

uddhist-inspired agitation from dy and 
a Roman Catholic fifth column coopera: 
with hostile European nations. The Du 
viewpoint was not absurd in the olimate of 
the seventeenth century (it was dropped by 
the mid-eighteenth), though it appeare mani- 
fest now that the Ceylonese were not at all 
interested in the religious claims of one brand 
of new religion against another, and that their 
principal concern was to safeguard as far as 
possible their own way of life under political 
control from abroad. 

The seminaries in Jaffna and Colombo were 
both founded in the 1690s, and the Colombo 
seminary survived throughout the remaining 
period of Dutch rule. Ceylon was the first 
sizeable territory that the V.O.C. had had to 
govern and their activities there were pioneer- 
ing and expermmental. Their first concern was 
with security, and they initially supposed that 
the spread of the Dutch language (which even 
the Revd. Simon Kat apparently considered 
should be easier for the Ceylonese to learn than 
Portuguese !) and of a Protestant Christianity 
would commit the indigenous people to the 
Dutch cause. It was with these objects in 
mind that the decision was taken to set up 
seminaries for the local élite, though to be sure 
the administration of religion was to remain 
only a part of the administration of the 
Company and the ministers were also to serve 
as registrars. Still, such seminaries were 
unique in seventeenth-century Asia, and they 
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involved also the sendmg of pupils to Europe 
for further studies and later, the introduction 
of the first printing press for Sinhalese and 
Tamu publications. 

The seminaries undoubtedly asmsted in the 
formation of a new low-country élite (whose 
relationship to whatever ólite may have pre- 
ceded them is not yet known) and m the early 
ocoidentalization of the coastal areas of the 
north and west of the island. In certain 
spheres was . Dutch experı- 
mental policies, which theoretically (but not 
practically) favoured at first a European 
colonization and the creation of a New 
Netherlands, were soon abandoned, and 
trading activities outeide the V.O.C. itself 
were gradually relinquished to the ‘ Moors’; 
initial attempts to modify the caste system 
likewise proved impracticable. From the 
standpoint of today it is, indeed, difficult to 
see why a distinction between castes should 
appear to & Dutch governor a ‘foolish and 
sinful’ absurdity, while a distinction between 
a European church and a Ceylonese church 
should not fall under such a condemnation. 
But the distrust shown by the early governors 
towards the existing local headmen and chiefs 
was modified when 1t began to seem likely that 
the natıve people did not actually share this 
viewpoint, though Van Goor appears to be 
doubtful if the ‘common man’s’ viewpoint 
was ever properly assessed. Still, it seems 
likely that the V.O.C. standpoint in the 
eighteonth century was more ' advanced" (in 
a modern political sense) than that of the 
British East India Company at the time. 

In the religious sphere, however, Company 
policy considered it the duty of mdigenous 
proponente to 'edify' the local residente, to 

eivilıze’ the indigenous population and to 
*induoe it to become more accustomed to 
receiving orders from the Company ' (Schreuder 
in 1758). It was impossible for a predikant to 
be other than a ‘gentleman who travelled 
round the countryside, surveyed the mtuation 
and admonished persons ', whereas the Roman 
Catholic priests ‘worked among the local 
inhabitants, from whom they did not differ in 
outward appearance at all’. Such social dis- 
tınotions were of course maintained equally by 
the British, both at home and m Ceylon, and 
have not very notably changed today in either 

lace 


place. 

With Buddhism, the majority religion of 
the Sinhalese, the Dutch had little contact at 
first, partly because most of their important 
settlements were ın non-Buddhist areas (the 
proposed seminary at Galle was never set up) 
and partly because of the war with Räjasinha 
of Kandy. The attitude of an enlightened 
minister such as Kat, that natural man could 
be diverted from the paths of error when the 
truth was presented to his conscience, was alao 
that of many nineteenth-century missionaries ; 
N enough, such an outlook had little 
practical success, even where its advocates 

to stee: clear of petty quarrels among 
themselves, which Kat did not. 

Thus the fundamentally political slant of the 
V.O.C. ecclesiastical set-up (under which an 
outstanding cleric such as Baldseus could feel 


compelled to resign, only a few years before 
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the period covered by this book) ensured ita 
failure as a missionary onary hao at 
Ceylon nor in the Netherlan‘ s waa any training 
given for missionaries, only for ministers. Even 
those Ceylonese who did become predikanten 
were not granted an equivalent position to 
their colleagues, though it seems 
clear that this accords ill with Sohreuder’s 
views quoted above. As an educstional in- 
stitution, however, the Dutch churoh had much 
more success. Even from the earliest days it 
was never proposed that all the seminary 
pupils (24 were originally proposed at Jaffna) 
should become ordained ministers. After 1737, 
the Colombo seminary came gradually to serve 
largely as a secondary school for European 
dren (for which there was much demand) ; 
but this was changed in 1786, and as taken 
over ten years later by the "British it had 
become purely an institution of secondary 
education for Ceylonese, while Europesn or 
Eurasian children no longer attended it. Thus 
it was in some sense the embryo of the great 
British schools of the early twentieth century. 
Van Goor olaims that the existence of the 
tombos made it pee for the Company to 
enter into much oloser relations with the 
indigenous peoples than in Java, and that 
the administrative class favoured by Dutch 
education was thus a progressive element in 
the colonial scene. He aleo pointe to the 
potential admission of girls to schools as an 
advanoed feature—too advanoed for the times. 
The predikanten undoubtedly enjoyed the 
admirable freedom of being exem from 
any as to learn Portuguese, Tamil, or 
eec. This was possible because Ceylon 
could, thanks to the seminary, supply all ita 
own ecclesiastical personnel locally, numbering 
43 in 1750—not that this was more than a 
fraction of the supply of priests under the 
Portuguese. As  Baldaeus had  oorreotly 
realized, the number of dm who would 
learn Dutch satisfacto would always 
remain very small, euer when Portuguese 
bed so widely "available and understood 
out the e eighteenth oen Baldaeus 
ore favo the study o y of indigenous 
an and several of the Dutch 
later devoted themselves to these studies 
As this work was originally written as a 
doctoral thesis, the Dutch background is some- 
times taken rather for granted and terms such 
as ‘sick-comforter’, ‘Scholarch’ are not 
explamed to the ish reader. If the notes 
have to be all at the end, as most publishers 
now insist, they should at least be numbered 
consecutively throughout; to number them 
afresh for each chapter causes a great deal of 
unnecessary page-turning to find a reference. 
There is the oocasional inaccuracy: the king 
who bequeathed his territory to the Portuguese 
was not, as seems to be implied by the text, 
a king of Jaffna, and we are surprised to read 
twice in the notes that Kat translated 16 
chapters of Nemesis. The liste of pupils given 
in the appendices are of particular interest. 
€. H. B. REYNOLDS 


Davip Tayıor and MauooLm Yarr 
(ed.): Political identity in South Asia. 
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(Centre of South Asian Studies, SOAS, 
London. Collected Papers on South 
Asia, No. 2.) xii, 266 pp. London and 
Dublin: Curzon Press [and] Atlantic 
Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 
1979. £4.50. 


Political scientaste, as even those in other 
fields may agree, are at least reasonably ın- 
dustrious. It can further be safely asserted 
that the pursuit of their subject has resulted 
in a substantial expansion of the body of 
systematic knowledge over the last few 
decades. At the same time it has alao to be 
said that the subject’s manner of movement 
is a little strange. (Or is it only a matter of 
degree which differentiates it in this respect 
from the other social sciences and the latter as 
a whole from the humanities and natural 
sciences ?) Ite path 1s markedly zigzag ain 
the jerks and swerves are caused [mm 
sometimes of doctrine, sometimes of ln P 
interest. The former arise in large measure 
from the exceptional openness of the subjeot 
of politics to influence from other disciplines ; 
storms which blow up in the zones of 
phi hilosophy, sociology, history, law, rarely 

il to travel speedily into the political 
region. But these doctrinal lurches come 
about also because of the nsiveness of 
the disciple to its material, the fact that 
the scientist is liable at times to become leas 
observer and more actor, a specimen in his 
own lab. This proximity to actual political life 
accounts too fr much of the other kind of 
shift, that in the focus of attention. 

Nowhere is all this more manifest than in 
the particular subfield of ‘ethnicity and 
politics’ which has burgeoned so vigorously 
during the decade. Would some kind 
computor us how these last ten years 
compare with earlier ones in respeot of the 
appearance of ‘ ethnicity’ in book and article 
titles and the proportion of ‘ politics ’ authors ? 
Meanwhile we can note two of the signs of its 
having ‘ arrived’: we have the new journal, 
Ethnic and Racial Studies, and the Inter- 
national Political Science Association has 
recognized an active research committee on 
Politics and Ethnicity. This shift of attention 
18 the outcome of no whim but rather of 
response to the prevalence of ethnio politics 
in the actual world—perhaps first noticed in 
the new states but soon spotted in the estab- 
lished ones too. (The response, to be effective, 
calls for entrepreneurial and organizing skills, 
but the predominance of American scholars in 
political science is enough to ensure that there 
are in this no sho! .) 

This is | the new SOAS 
series of Collected Papers on South Asia and, 
taken in conjunotion with the sister series, 
London Studies on South Asia, and Oxford's 
Contributions to South Asian Studies, all new in 
the past year, indicates quite a bi nung m 
area studies. Cheaply produced and modestly 
priced, it offers something usefal to both area 
studies and ethnic politics fields. Like its 
immediate predecessor on Rule, protest, tden- 
tity, it is the product of seminars culminating 
in a conference. As such it posed the usual 
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problems for organızers and edıtors. Not all 
of these have been overoome. 

This 18 not to find fault with the editore’ 
own direst contributions; on the contrary 
they are particularly valuable of the 
book, genuinely thoughtful orderings of a 
messy field. Yapp’s introductory eral 
framework ' sets m the broad context o. 68 
of theories of nationslism the particular 
argument which was one of the key instigations 
to the conference: are political identitiee— 
with specal reference to language and religion 
(despite their omission from the title)—in- 
eluctably given (the extreme primordialist 
position) or chosen and manipulated (the 
extreme instrumentalist view)? He does the 
job very well, producing a good conceptual 
map and employing & ‚phical range of 
examples going outside South Asia. The 
answer to the argument turns out, not sur- 
prisingly, to be that cases can be found which 
conform to almost any positions between the 
two extremes. So then the task becomes one 
of determining which circumstances produce 
one kind of position rather than another. Some 
headway is made towards an identafication of 
important variables but not beyond that to 
any generalizations as to how these operate. 
Taylor’s concluding essay takes us to the eame 
kind of situation but by a different route. 
Focusing on India he traces the uneven rise 
of partial polrtical identities ın different 
regions within (and sometimes against) the all- 
India identity, probes for the factors which 
can account for the unevenness and lores 
the mechaniams for their containment. his 
final footnote on the last page he suggeste, but 
for study on another occasion, how Pakıstan’s 
experience 18 in sharp contrast. That occasion 
should be created.) 

No, if there is ground for complaint, it must 
be that the editors did not find quite the 
range of contributors they needed, nor were 
they able ( ite some paper revisions) 

erently to direct them authors towards 
furnishing answers which would be genuinely 
comparable and therefore capable of bein 
aggregated towards a coherent set of genera 
conclusions. That would, to be sure, be asking 
a lot. But as it is, the cake mixture 1s lumpy 
rather than of a smooth consistency. Of the 
nine contributors no less than three are 
focused on Andhia—a rich vein, no doubt, but 
handled neither very freshly nor without over- 
laps. Two more are Paul Brass and Franois 
Robinson who continue their battle on the 
Muslims of U.P. and how far their élite groups 
had choice in the selection and manipulation 
of symbols in pursuing their interests through 
the mobilization of rt. Both are full of 
evidence and alth a dootrine-like gap 
between them about the autonomy of the 
politioal still persiste, the differences are here 
most finely honed. Furer-Haimendorf’s oom- 
parison of the contrasting positions of Nagas 
and Raj Gonds reveals his unrivalled under- 
standing of taibal communities but does not 
address itself very directly to the puzzles 
before the editors. Phadnis furnishes an un- 
exceptionable review of Sri Lanka’s ethnio 
polities. Satyamurthy’s ‘ case of Bangladesh ’ 
feels obliged to extend back into the mid- 
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nineteenth century; in any event, his mam 
concern seems to be to sketch out the special 
and sharply ‘ mstrumentalist’ view of lan- 
guage and religion taken by a “political 
economy ' enthusiast. There was a case for 
some kind of Marxist view on these matters 
but this one, by taking a scale too different 
from that of the other authors, falls short of 


a comparable precision. 

Oddly enough, dhs -ddssst-vs get loca die 
oussion of political identity in terms not simply 
of language versus religion or of instrumental 
versus primordial is in a paper which supplies 
an almost nil return to the questions posed. 
‘Karnataka has not experienced serious 
internal divisions over matters of religion and 
language’. But Manor overcomes any sense 
of embarrasament in having to present his area 
in the company of U.P., Andhra and Sn 
Lanka, introducing political identities 
which are pri ly on neither language 
nor religion but in which the manner of 
interaction between primordial and instru- 
mental oan nevertheless be convincingly 
exposed. The group solidarities on which he 
focuses are of course Karnataka’s beloved 
Vokkaligas and Lingayats. The interesting 
point is that Manor, so far from rci find 
issues posed by linguistio and religious 
of political identity by offering other labels 
sae da easto on Sect or dlas: mthair stend, 
shows in effeot how labels may be traps, how 
the bases even of social groups are multi- 
faceted and ever-changing and how political 
identity with its own additional and in- 
dependent shaping forces must accordingly be 
& matter of stall further—but, given patience 
and insight, not ineffable—complexity. 

W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


R. B. Surra and W. WarsoN (ed): 
Early South East Asia: essays in 
archaeology, history, and historical 
geography. xv, 561 pp., 16 plates, 12 
maps. Oxford, New York and Kuala 
Lumpur: Oxford University Press, 
1979. £18. 


This volume is the result of an international 
colloquy on South-East Asia (defined to in- 
clude southern China) before c. A.D. 1000 held 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies 
in 1973. It represente a significant advance in 
the study of difficult subject. By bringing 
together geographers, archaeologists and pre- 
hıstorians, art historians, Imguiste, and ancient, 
historians, the colloquy succeeded in defining 
the issues more sharply and surveying the 
evidence ın a more rigorous fashion. As in all 
conference volumes, there is a certain uneven- 
ness in the contributions, which occasionally 
disagree with one another. One of the strengths 
of the book is the inclusion of ripostes sub- 
mitted during the course of the oolloquy to 
papers read there. 

A list of the authors 1s sufficient to suggest 
the quality of the scholarship presented here: 
D. T. Bayard (University of Otago), Boeohari 
(University of Indonesia), B. Bronson (Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago), J. P. 
Carbonnel (University of Paris), AM Christie 
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(SOAS), J. H. C. S. Davidson (SOAS), J. G. 
de aris (BOAS), lene von Dewall 
(Heidel University), . B. Fox (Pamban- 


sarig Museo Manila), I. C. Glover (Institute of 
Archaeology, London), Judith M. Jacob, 
(SOAS), C. Jacques (University of Paris) 
H. H. E. Loofs (Australian National Univer- 
sity), Elizabeth Lyons (Ford Foundation, 
Bangkok), R. C. Y. Ng (SOAS), Nikom 
Suthiragsa (National Museum, 
B. A. V. Peacock (Universi 
Michéle Pirazzoli-t’Serstevens 
I. R. Selimkhanov (Institute for History, 
Baku), H. L. Shorto (SOAS), R. B. Smith 
(SOAS), Soekmono (National Archaeological 
Institute of Indonesia), W. G. Solheim I 
(University of Hawai), P. Sørensen (Soan- 
dinavian Institute of Asian Studies, Thailand), 
M. C. Bubhadradis Diskul (Silpakorn Univer- 
sity), Veerapan Maleipan (Silpakorn Univer- 
sity), W. Watson (SOAS), P. Wheatley 
(University of erie and O. W. Wolters 
(Cornell Univer The essays range from 
highly technical ions of archaeological 
evidence to nae rigorous historical 
analysis and, it must be admıtted, a few rather 
speculative but at least stimulating attempts 
at broad historical generalization. Three 
d rare provide check-lists of published 

4 datings and Heger Type I bronze drums, 
and a list of Chinese characters with Pinyin 
and Wade-Giles transoriptions. Useful maps, 
plates, and drawings are included. 

The emphasis in the volume lies upon South- 
East Asia as an autonomous region. The view 
that the region’s historical roots are to be 
sought in Indian or Chinese influence is 
generally rejected. As the editors say in their 
introduction, ‘There can be no doubt that 
well before the coming of Indıan religions and 
writing- well before the arrival of 
envoys from the Chinese empire, South-East 
Asia already had a flourishing pattern of 
societies and communications whose roots are 
to be sought in the region's own prehistory ' 
(p. 14). 

Individual readers will differ ın their assess- 
ment of which essays are most important and 
interesting. This reviewer found Bronson’s 
essay on central Thailand to be an impressive 
analysis of the evidence, which shows that 
' During most of the first millennium ».c. the 
region was internally compartmentalized, 
technologically advanced but static in terms 
of socioeconomic development, and 
cut off from other regions. By the third 
cen A.D., however, all this has changed. 
The internal and external itions have been 
breached. Trade is in flow. And a set of 
social and economic processes have been set in 
motion which will result, by the end of the sixth 
century if not before, m the establishment of 
a en state in Central Thailand’ 
(p. 326). rticular ınterest also attaches to 
Jacob on pre-Angkor Cambodia, Smith on 
seventh- and -century mainland South- 
East Asia, and Soekmono on central Java 
before A.D. 800. On the other hand, Wheatley 
on urban genesis lacks sufficient evidence and 
is successfully challenged by Davidson. 
Similarly, Wolters on Khmer Hinduism 
perhaps over-explains the very unsatisfactory 
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evidence, filling the gaps in the hıstorıcal 
record with interpretative ideas which, while 
stimulating, are inevitably unprovable. 

There are also some editorial lapses. The 
most serious is the use of both Wade-Giles and 
Pinyin for Chinese, as a result of which, for 
instance, references to Chen-la and Zhenla (the 
same name) are given in two different places in 
the index without even a cross-reference. The 
index 18 not comprehensive even for proper 
names. This reviewer noted the absence of 
Rakai Watuhumalang (p. 477), of the reference 
to Munoul (misspelled Munoal in the index) 
on p.470, of Marsemu (p. 482), of Canton 
(p. 447), and a few others. The works by 
Byen. Benedict, Dahl, and Headley mentioned 
by Shorto on e 277 are missing from the 
otherwise excellent bibliography. There are 
also some, but not many, typographical 
errors, the most oharming being the sites 
which have been ‘ pratly investigated (p. 170) 
by (presumably) olumsy archaeologists. Gand 
Ngawen is rinted as Candi Hgawen in 
the text (p. 459) and index, where it 1s found 
under ‘ Hgawen ’ while Candi Sukuh is found 
under Candi. 

The book has, thus, some of the usual signs 
of multiple authorship, difficult editing, and 
complicated printing. But no scholar or in- 
stitution Vivam ed in the study of early South- 
East Asia can afford to be without it. 

M. 0. RIOKLEFS 


SaAvEROS Pou (tr): Ramakerts (xvie— 
XVI* siècles) (Publications de 
l'Ecole Française d'Extréme-Orient, 
Vol. ox.) xii, 299 pp. Paris: Ecole 
Frangaise d'Extróme-Orient, 1977. 


SavzgRos Pou: Etudes sur le Ramakerty 
(xvie—xvir — siécles). (Publications 
de Ecole Francaise d'Extr&me- 
Orient, Vol. oxr.) [xi], 201 pp. Paris: 
Ecole Française d'Extréme-Orient, 
1977. 


Saveros Pou:  Ramaker (xvut— 
XVII’ siècles). Texte Khmer. (Publica- 
tions de l'Ecole Francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, Vol. cxvi.) ix, 330 pp. Paris: 
Ecole Frangaise d'Extréme-Orient, 
1979. 


The Khmer version of the Rdmayana has 
had a ial place in Cambodıan culture. It 
provided the subjeot for many bas-reliefs at 
Angkor and for old frescoes on temple walls. 
Its scenes were danced by the Royal Ballet 
and were enacted in the more popular shadow 
theatre and masked dance. Ünal now only 
short extraote of the literary text have been 
published in translation, however. The first of 
the three books now under review consists of 
an annotated translation of the major part of 
the Khmer lıterary version, named by Dr. Pou 
* Ramakerti 1’ and equivalent to Fascicules 
1-10 of the editions of the Buddhist Institute, 
Phnom Penh. This, as Pou olearly states, 15 
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an older poem, a separate composition from 
the work published in the last six fasoioules of 
the Buddhist Institute text, which are con- 
cerned with the story after the recapture of 
Sita and the return to Ayudhyä. Pou’s second 
volume comprises a number of essays on the 
Middle period of Khmer literature and on the 
Ramakerti in particular; it includes a seotion 
on the language and e of the work. The 
third volume gives us, ın Pou’s now familiar 
and pleasant hand-writang, the Khmer text on 
which the translation is based. These three 
books are the fruit of well over a decade of 
devoted study during whioh Pou has edited 
various other works of Middle Khmer prose and 
poetry in preparation for these most worth- 
while publications. 

For her text Pou has consulted the editions 
of the Buddhist Institute, the manuscript of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale and, for one 
passage of some hundred stanzas, a text printed 
in k from a manuscript kept in the 
Bangkok National Library. She did not 
En consult the Bangkok manusoript 
of the British Library, which gives & e 
of 427 stanzas equivale t to stanzas 1780-2206 
of her publication. This manuscript oorre- 

generally with the Buddhist Institute 
text, but there are some slightly different 
i meluding at one place a correct 
rhyme which the Buddhist Institute text does 
not have. The manuscript of the Bibliothèque 
Nationale supplied an extra passage of about 
20 stanzas and a few isolated stanzas which 
are not in the Buddhist Institute editione; 
it also supplied a number of readings which 
were adopted but which are not by any means 
always mentioned in footnotes. For stenza 
3389, for example, Pou reads byomä, of which 
the last syllable is inadmısaible as a rhyme for 
pa and kar, and does not mention byühamar of 
the Buddhist Institute edition which, though 
no leas easy to read, at least rhymes! For those 
who wish to use the Buddhist Institute printed 
text it would have been helpful ıf page 
references to it had been made in Pou’s 
translation. It does in fact seem that the 
Buddhist Institute text could have been taken 
as the basis of the translation with emenda- 
tions footnoted and the additional twenty-odd 
stanzas appended in transliteration or hand- 
wri 


ting. 

The translation i8 annotated in the soholaily, 
informative style we have come to expect 
from the author. Many of her explanations of 
words will help not only foreign studente, but 
also Cambodians who have not read ther old 
literature. Nevertheless there are oases where 

lanations do not seem adequately provided ; 
a difficult word is translated or is omitted from 
the translation without any discussion. kal 
for example is not footnoted and seems not 
to be translated in several occurrences, 
e.g. stanzas 383, 708, 3849, and 4348 (faac. 1, 


p. 50,1.4; 2, p. 25,1. 10; 8, p. 27,1. 6; and 
9, p- 15, 1. 5). 18 interpre as < Skt. kala 
and tranalated ‘ destiny ’ in stanza 834 (faso. 2, 


p. 42, 1. 2), where the footnote tells us we have 
seen it ' maintes fois’. In faot, however, it 
does not seem to have been so translated 
elsewhere. It is translated ‘ artifice’ as in 
Modern Khmer in stanza 4629 (faso. 9, p. 50, 
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1.4). In all occurrences in fasc. 1-10 kal 
seems understandable as ‘way, manner’. In 
the last-mentioned occurrence, for example, 
joy kal hon may be translated ‘in whatever 
way ' and m stanza 834 the phrase fic kal phal 
puppha may be ‘as is the way with all 
flowers’. Similarly no help is given with the 
unfamiliar vocab in two where 
musical instruments are (stanzas 339 
and 722, fasc. 1, p. 44, and 2, p. 27). It seems 
that kandrok and drot are not translated. 

The style of the translation is dignifled and 
its vocabulary richly varied. French offers 
plenty of choice of vocabulary and Pou does 
not hesitate to use the French word which has 
just the right nuance for the context whether 
or not the Cambodian word has that nuance. 
In fact a balance is achieved since the Cam- 
bodian text in certain lexioal fields has a very 
rich vocabulary not found in French. 

The second volume constitutes the first 
significant attempt to place the Khmer 
Rämäyana and the character of Rima in their 
proper place in Khmer culture, to analyse the 
contents of the literary text, and to discuss its 
style. These basio Nee had previoualy 
been carried out only in that elusive booklet, 
Rämker, published in 1960 by the Royal 
University of Phnom Penh, which in any case 
deals with the dramatic and popular repre- 
sentations of the Rma story in ibn as 
well as wıth the literary text. 

Part 1 of the Études consiste of a description 
of Middle Khmer literature. Pou has become 
the chief pioneer of the literary studies of this 
period and has earned the right to divide it 
into the Haute and Basse Époques as she now 
does. These are in fact totally different 
periods, the one bei a time of devout 
Buddhism and the precise and restramed use 
of language while the other was a time of 
greater frivolity when excessive erimenta- 
tion with poetic devices and the use of 
redundant vocabulary became more important 
than the content. It is the use of the term 
‘middle’, applied to everything between the 
last inscription of Angkor and the middle of 
the nineteenth century, which caused the two 
periods to be regarded aa one. 

The seoond part reveals how much thought 
has gone into the study of the characters of, 
for example, Räma and Kaikesi. The section 
on Buddhiem in the Rämakerii is very in- 
structive and again, taken with the artiole, 
‘Les traits bouddhiques du Rémakorti’ 
(BEFEO, 62, 1975, 355-68) gives background 
information which has never been availablo 
before.  . 

The inclusion of the poem ‘ Lpoek Angar 
Vatt ’ side by mde with the Rämakerti as an epio 
was une: ted. The poem briefly tells thestory 
of the legendary founder of kor. It then 
proceeds to describe Angkor and in particular 
to refer in detail to the scenes of the Rima 
story soulpted on the temple walls. A transla- 
tion of this section, which is about a third of 
the poom, is given as an ‘ annexe’. True, the 
unfolding of the story through the deseriptaons 
of the bas-reliefs ooinoides closely with the 
Rämakerti ı and follows the order of events 
more closely than the reliefs themselves, as 
we now see them, seem to do! The series of 
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descriptions nevertheless does not read like a 
narrative. 

The third part of the Kiudes 1s a prelimmary 
linguistic and literary study of the work. Pou 
quotes to demonstrate the clarity 
and sobriety of Rümakerli 1, ite sonsibility, 
lyricism, and sense of climax; its descriptions 
of nature. A little is said conoernmg the 
veraifioation and hterary style (rhyme and 
alliteration). Pou 18 at pains to urge that the 
Basse Epoque, when Tha: influence was 
strongest, was the time when excesses of 
alliteration became embodied m rules of 
versification and nature passages became mere 
liste of alliterative names of trees, eto. 

Certain words are chosen for special dis- 
oussion of their grammatical usage ın the poem. 
These include ta, a particle which remains in 
the modern literary language as a connector for 
an attribute to a noun. Pou seems to describe 
its use perfectly both here and in BE FEO, 58, 
1971, 101-2, but then in giving her examples 
to speak needlessly of locatives and vocatives. 
In Rämakerli 1 tho use of ta seems to be 
premmatically just the same as in the modern 

e in by far the most mstanoes. It 
might be said that it then became a habit to 
use it as a syllablo-filler and so, m a smaller 
number of instances, it occurs tautologically 
between the two components of compounds, 
thus rks ta bela could. be analysed as ‘ pro- 
pıtıous moment+-time’, ‘a propitious time’, 
with interpolated ia. In this, as in the few 
metances cited under 2 (p.121), it seams 
possible to understand the grammar by having 
recourse to the basio translation of ta ‘ that 
which is, the one which is, the’. 


The Études give the impression of slightly 
h compilation. The reference to ‘le 
prochain chapitre’, for example, on p. 12 


really refers to Part IA. The date argued 
elsewhere for ‘ Lpoek Vatt’ 1s twice 
erroneously prmted as A.D. 1720 instead of 
1620. The not very extensive ‘ vocabulaire 
choisi ’ is easily confused with the index, which 
18 largely composed of vocabulary too. How- 
ever, these seem very minor points when set 
against the general excellence of this significant 
contribution to Khmer literary studies. 
J. M. JACOB 


‚Victor T. Kine (ed.): Essays on Borneo 
sootettes. (Hull Monographs on South- 
East Asia, No. 7.) xvi, 256 pp., map. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press for 
the University of Hull, 1978. £6. 


Only a few years ago the modern ethno- 
graphy of Borneo was neither very substantial 
nor easy to get at. There were some admirable 
reports and other monographs and a scatte: 

articles, usefully rted and MER 
by the Borneo pies Bullein, but there 
was little m the way of concerted scholarly 
attention to this vast island as a cultural and. 
~ othnographical territory. Quite recently, how- 
ever, there has 4 & succession of 
collaborative volumes by professional anthro- 
pologists: The peoples of Central Borneo 
(1974), edited as a special issue of the Sarawak 
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Aluseum Journal by Jérôme Rousseau ; Studies 
in Botneo socteties (1976) and The societies of 
Borneo (1976), both edited by G. N. Appell; 
and most recently Essays on Borneo societies 
(1978), edited by Victor T. 

These Essays, quite handsome, y put together 
In. the first such volume by a university rd 
make in relay an interior plus o 
island: Melanau (H. 8. Mo: rri8), Sola 
(William M. Schneider), Kayan (Jeröme 
Rousseau), Kenyah (Herbert L. Whittier), Lun 
Dayeh (Jay B. Crain), Rungus Dusun (G. N. 
rc toma Bajau Laut (Clifford Sather), Maloh 

iotor T. King), Ma’anyan (A. B. and Judith 
Hudson. The field investigations on which 
they are based cover a period from 1948 
(Morris) down to 1973 (King), with a con- 
centration ın the sixties The editor supplies 
an introduction that is instructive and exten- 
sive (36 pages); the bibliography and index 
are serviceably detailed; there is a map, 
though this is uncomfortably small and it is 
rather misleading about the distribution of the 
Kayan and the Kenyah. All 1n all, the under- 
taking has been carried out with commendable 
editorial thoroughness, and the resulting book 
will no doubt prove a standard ıesource in 
future studies of Borneo. 

Dr. King has intended at first to provide a 
volume on the comparative ethnography of 
Borneo that will meet the needs of t. ers of 
courses on South-East Aman societies and 
supply assistance to anthropologists wanting 
relatively easy access to a body of illustrative 
data on cognatio societies; also, to cast some 
light on certam analytical and conceptual 
problems. To these ends he has tried to give 
more or less equal attention to the three 
major political divimons of Borneo (Sarawak, 
Sabah, Kalimantan), with the qualification 
that Kalimantan has been ‘ virtually neglected ° 
by anthropologists. He has also wished to 
cover a significant number of the important 
indigenous groupings in Borneo which have 
been studied but but which have not been dealt 
with in full-length monographs. The number 
chosen leaves out, nevertheless, other peoples 
such as the Punan, Penan, Bidayuh, Land 
Dayak, and Ngaju; but, as the author says, 
limitations of space demanded selection, and 
in addition he wanted to provide examples of 
most of the main ecological types in Borneo. 
Finally, the editor has intended to present, 
within the confines of a basic ition of the 
chief elements of social organization of the 
peoples considered, a variety of different 
emphases; e.g. stratifioation, of ın- 
corporation, village officials, reerprocity, post- 
marital residence, and so on. 

In the face of suoh solid and varied work, 
& eral summatıon, giving due credit to 

component and emphasis, would hardly 

be feasible, and the signalling of partioular 
matters must in part be a reflection of a 
reviewers own interests. From that view- 
point, then, it may be mentioned that, whereas 
all of the essays are sound enough pieces of 
writing, the acoount of the coastal Melanau 
by the senior and most experienced contributor 
witahod out for ite concise authority and its 
osition. But what also stands out, 


au a porcis: arly count, elsewhere in the collection 
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is the absence of citations from Dutch sources ; 
among 166 titles in the bibliography, only 
three—Enthoven (1903), van Lijnden (1851), 
Veth (1854-8)—are in Dutch. Present-day 
Kalimantan may in some respects be, as the 
editor states, ‘ the least known part of Borneo ’, 
but the ethnographie literature on that large 
portion of the island is none the less very 
extenave. It is also pertinent, directly or 
indirectly, to the understanding of most of the 
societies described in the essays (not just to 
those that fall within the political borders of 
Kalimantan); and that great repository of 
detailed knowledge is surely indispensable to 
any comparative ethnography of Borneo. To 
be specific in just one instance, an account of 
Kenyah ideas and institutions is inevitabl 
impaired when it makes no reference to su 
admirably informative monographs as Over de 
geneeskunde der Kénja-Dajak in Ceniraal- 
Borneo in verband met hunnen Godsdienst 
(1923) and De Kénja-Dajake «it het Apo- 
Kajangebied (1926) by J. M. Elshout 

Another defect, which may or may not be 
seen as entirely the editor’s fault, is the failure 
to include an essay on one of the forest nomad 
peoples, the virtual non-appearance of which 
m the volume 1s certainly surprising when the 
choice of contributions was expressly designed 
to provide examples of ‘most of the major 
ecological types in Borneo’. And in this con- 
nexion it is theoretically frustrating to find, 
among nine ethnographic essays, no investiga- 
tion of the hypothesis that the oriterion of 
relative age 18 especially significant in cognatio 
sooleties, for it was research among nomadio 
Penan that led dırestly to this formulation. 
The editor, in his thoughtful introduction, 
does allude to the relevant publication 
(reprinted, with extended glosses, in R. Need- 
ham, Remarks and inventions, London, Tavi- 
stock, 1974, ch. 1i), but not in order to discuss 
what may be a key to the understandmg of 
cognatio societies. On a further particular 
score, it is odd to find practically nothing on 
head-hunting and warfare (neıther term 16 in 
the index even), when for numerous Bornean 
societies these institutions provided the springs 
and determinants of much in their lives. 
Finally, in this particularly critical vein, it is 
disappointing to see so little, and then only 
by way of inconsequential allusion, on death 
names when, after all, they have attracted 
quite prominent theoretical attention. 

As for the introduction, this 1s based 
systematically on Edmund Leach’s pioneering 
delineation of a Bornean type of organization 
and on G. P. Murdock’s comparative study of 
cognatio societies, with special reference to 
J. D. Freeman’s influential discussion of the 
concept of ‘ the kindred’. The editor’s survey 
of common features of Bornean societies is 
careful and clear; centrally, he has well- 
founded doubts concerning the utihty of the 
concept of a personal kindred, and also about 
the tendenoy to emphasize kinship as a general 
principle of o ization in Bornean societies. 

If in the end this well organized and useful 
volume is not very exoiting, and hence is 
unlikely to have a wide a l even to those 
who are predi to k that Borneo 
must be an interesting place, there are two 
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main factors that may be pep: One is 
that the essays foous on sociology rather than 
on symbols, ideologiea, and distinotive customs. 
The other factor is that, as has been contended 
and is in part conceded by the editor, cognatio 
societies as a class are distinguished primarily 
by what they lack. For all that Bornean 
societies may have in common sociologically, 
1b ıs in thei cultural ıdıosynorasies that they 
are more likely to be found positively signifi- 
cant and instructive as forme of civilization. 
RODNEY NEEDHAM 


Suarma M. Zawawi: Loan words and 
their effect on the classification of 
Swahili nominals. xi, 153 pp., 7 tables. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1979. Guilders 48. 


This is a handy study, originally a disserta- 
tion and showmg many of the hallmarks of its 
origin. It is particularly interesting in that it 
is written by a first-language speaker of Swahili 
with & background traming in linguistics. 
These factors give her a distinct advantage 
over many earlier writers on Swahili who were 
neither native speakers nor trained linguists 
(many of whom, e.g. E. O. Ashton, did sterling 
work nevertheless) and some more recent 
writers, e.g. Zelig Harris, who are linguiste but 
have very little, if any, practical knowledge 
of the } a 

Background work and evaluation of tradı- 
tional approaches take up the first four 
chapters of Sharifa Zawawi's book. These are 
accompanied by useful reference tables. In 
contrast to many earlier writers, she argues 
for an allocation of nouns to classes on syntactio 
rather than morphological oriteria. This argu- 
ment holds distinct appeal for the present 
reviewer; but it does merely shift the problem 
of ‘anomalies’, rather than do away with 
them. 

Sinoe one sympathizes with the author's 
wish to consider the classification of words in 
Swahili from a syntaotio point of view, it 1s 
galling to note that (p. 189) she proposes three 
olasses of ‘indicators’ which she calis 
‘nominal’, ‘ pronominal’ and ‘ locative ', and 
that these do seem to have been distinguished 
on morphological ısther than syntactic 
grounds. This seems suspiciously like having 
one’s cake and eating 1t. 

The most important aspect of Sharifa 
Zawawı’s study is the attempt to give loan- 
words their place within the morphological/ 
syntactic structure of Swahili, particularly 
Arabio loans. This large area of the | Ə 
18 certainly one that needs looking at. u - 
ever, it is perhaps going a bit far to est 
that loin morda n actually introttuced 
changes into the basically Bantu system of 
agreement, although it is obviously true that 
they themselves may fit into the system in 
such a way as to distort the overall picture. 

As a first-language speaker, the author 15 in 
a position to detect usages which might not be 
so obvious to the foreigner. At the same time, 
the problem of what constitutes the language is 
equally acute for both. Zawawi argues (p. 129) 
for the use of class 3/4 as amplicative in some 
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cases, and for the prefix ba-. But the problem 
of how to evaluate these observations 18 & 
gerame one. An informant at SOAS, Sh. 

ahya Ali Omar, of Mombass, tells me for 
example that, ae among young people, 
there 18 a somewhat jooular or ironical use of 
the prefix u-, as in ukoti huu ‘this special 
coat’, or nampiga ukofi ‘I give him a big 
hand’, which could be consi a sort of 
amplicative. This same informant is not aware 
of tho use of a ba- prefix except with persons, 
and again jooularly. How is the linguist to 
deal with such differences ? 

It w certainly true (and needs reiterating), 
as the author says on p.135, that ‘The 
system of indicators and concordıal agreement 
m Swahili is not a stringing together of formal 
units regardless of the communicative goals 
that a speaker or writer ıs trying to master’ 
And one must welcome a study which ‘ accepts 
variations in Swahil re patterns as 
legıtımate parts of the guage’ (p 143). 
Many studies of Swahili are meroly ro-hashings 
of the observations of earher writers; it 18 
cheering to find one which contains some new 
observations and some fresh thinking. This 
new look, however, does form a fairly small 
proportion of the book—chapters v and vi— 
though there 1s also some original work in 
chapter 1v. The book is beautifully bound and 
presented, but the price of 48 guilders may well 
put off potential buyers. This would be a pity, 
since there is so little of linguistic interest 
published on Swahili, and this study is a 
definite contribution. 

JOAN MAW 


ALFRED ÜOMLAN MONDJANNAGNI: Cam- 
pagnes et villes au sud de la République 
Populaire du Bénsn. (Agence de 
Coopération Culturelle et Technique, 
Paris.) 614 pp. + errata slip. Paris, 
La Haye: Mouton, 1977. 


This 18 a study 1n the French tradition of 
* total geography ' relating to the sedimentary 
zone of southern Bénm, i.e. the area between 
Abomey and the coast. Judging by evidence 
in map 12 the author 18 writing about his home 
area. Southern Bénin is an interesting contrast 
to the sedimentary zone in Nigeria to the east 
sınce the latter lies mainly within the forest, 
whereas the former is mainly a region of 
derived savanna vegetation. Mondjannagni 
refers to his area, with some justification, as a 
geographical and historical ‘ crossroads’, 
mingling influences from the Volta region to 
the west and comes region to the 
east, a long history of European involvement 
on the coast, and important cultural and 
technical influences from the new world 
(especially Brazil) contributed by returning 
ex-slaves. Despite only marginally adequate 
rainfall, southern Bénin is important for 
palm-oil production. Export of palm produce 
was a key element in the success of the 
nmeteenth-cen Dahomean state, the royal 
plantations all I in the region under dis- 
cussion, to the south of Abomey. 

The first part of Mondjannagnı's study 18 a 
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lucid and comprehensive account of the 
physical and human factors which give 
southern Bénin ıts special geographical charac- 
ter. The sections relating to vegetation reflect 
specialist knowledge of plant geography. The 
seotion on demography 18 distanguished by an 
attempt to take historical and oultural matters 
into account Few European geographers 
would have been able to show to such effect 
how settlement organization reflects ‘ une vic 
religieuse intense projetée dans l'espace par 
une multitude de panthéons et de divinités ’. 
It is good to know that there are francophone 
African geographers writing from the particular 
‘insider’ point of view pioneered in anglo- 
phone West Africa by Afolabi Ojo and George 
Benneh. 

The second part covers peasant agricultural 
production, rural settlement formation, craft 
production, rural periodic market organization 
and urbanization. 

Part three is a detailed treatment of town- 
countryside linkages, in which emphasis is 
placed on economic interaction. This is an 
inevitable reflection of the balanco of statistical 
material available. Political, cultural and 
religious aspects are not entirely neglected, 
however, since the author 18 able to draw on 
his own field experience to fill out the account 
where official statistics are madequate or 
lacking. This part of the study ends with a 
discussion of the character of rual out- 
migration in southern Bénin. 

e final pages are taken up with a dis- 
cussion of various attempts st urban and 
regional planning and transformation, à 
brief general conclusion, three appendices, and 
a bibliography of 459 items. 

A work of this scope and substance is 
almost certain to contain a number of errors of 
fact and proof-reading. The tendency for 
French accents to creep on to a few Latin 
botanical names and several printing errors in 
the bibliography are not issues of any great 
importance. Omiasion of scales from ten of 
the detailed maps relatmg to land tenure and 
farm size, and the use of an idiosyncratic and 
inconsistent orthography to render Yoruba 
names and phrases, are more serious defi- 
ciencies. The farm maps would have been of 

rest value for oomparison with similar maps 

om Nigeria and other parts of Africa, given 
rolevant scale and location information. The 
case for rendering Yoruba in the French 
manner would have been easier to accept had 
the author not vaoilated between Yorouba 
and Yoruba, if French accenting did not con- 
flict with a widely accepted system for marking 
tone in Yoruba, and if the names of well-known 
Nigerian authors had not been ‘ edited ° ın tho 
bibliogra hy to become Odjo, Mabogonndje, 
Akindjogbin, ete. 


It is argued at the outset that: 


‘les frontières artificielles coloniales no 
doivent pas constituer un obstacle à l'étude 
d’une région géographique en Afrıque Noire, 
bien au contraire, ces frontières coloniales, 
dans la mesure où elles ont permis la mise en 
place de systémes d’organısation politiques 
et socio-economiques différents, contribuent 
largement à préciser les caractères originaux 
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d'une région donnée, d'un État donné, par 
rapport a ceux des pays voisins organisés 
dans des contextes  politico-historiques 
différents ’. 

Perhaps the author should have worked a little 
harder than this statement implies at providing 
a rationale for the delinestion of his region of 
study (and it would have been told 
& little about his field methods at the same 
time) ? My main regret in reading this other- 
wise admirable piece of work was that it oon- 
centrated exclusively on the southernmost 
part of Bénin, as if cleanly amputated not 
only from. the rest of the coastal region to the 
east and west but also from the rest of 
Dahomey and the modern Bénin state. There 
is considerable unıty in diversity, modern as 
well as pre-colonial, throughout the region 
from southern Ghans to Mt. Cameroun, and 
Mondjannagni might usefullp have drawn 
attention to some of this present-day common 
d, especially ın the context of rural 
development experience, had he been willing 
to oh focus and scale from time to time. 
His bibliographical coverage of relevant 
Nigerian material has several gaps, and 
literature on Ghana and Togo 18 ly drawn 
n at all. Incidentally, one or two studies in 
English on southern Bénin are missing from 
the otherwise comprehensive bibliographical 
coverage of the specified region, e.g. Argyle’s 
book on Dahomey. Nevertheless, despite these 
minor qualifications, all geographers interested 
in Bénin or neıghbourmg areas will find the 

present volume of value. 

PAUL BIOHARDB 


Suzanne Miers and Iaor Korytorr: 
Slavery wn Africa: historical and an- 
thropological perspectives. xvii, 474 pp. 
Madison, Wisconsin: The University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1977. 


The book opens with a long Intioduction, 
nearly 80 entitled ‘ African ‘‘ slavery ” 
as an institution of marginality '. Here, the 
common Western concept of slavery is seen as 
‘a bundle of traits’, not all of which are 

necessarily to be found in the corresponding 
African circumstances. In exploring the 
African evidence, the editors concentrate upon 
the slave as an ‘ acquired outsider’. As such, 
he is marginal to the host society : the basic 
problem for that society is leas how to maintain 
the exolusion of the slave, than how to include 
him whilst continuing to treat him as a 
stranger. Efforte to resolve this problem. lead 
to the ‘ institutionalization of 
The acquired outsider ually moves from 
total margmality to increasing incorpora- 
tion within the host society: this movement 
may affect his status, his material success, and 
the more intangible regard in whioh he is held. 
Or, such movement may extend over several 
generations. Thus the slave, initially a * non- 
person’, is gradually re-humanized in a new 
social setting. In this process, the slave 
becomes more and more a quasi-kineman, and 
1t is the existence of this slavery/kinship con- 
tinuum which gives African slavery its peculiar 
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stamp. But, although becommg a quasi- 
kinsman, the slave remains also a captive 
kinsman. The Introduction elaborates this 
line of argument most interestingly. Here and 
there the temptation to technical jargon is 
insufficiently controlled—the meanings of 
* limbio institution ' and ‘ processual’ may be 
essed at, though the dictionary does not 
elp, while * the ension of informal affeot ' 
remains puzzlıng despite the absenoe of in- 
vented words. the approach to the African 
data admirably combines a sensitive sympathy 
and dispassionate detachment, but Western 
thought is rather less finely handled: “in the 
Western conception ... “freedom " means 
autonomy and a lack of social bonds ’ (p. 17) 
is a definition excluding es only Christianity 
but most Western political philosophy. 

The Introduction links African slavery with 
other forms of ‘ righte-in-persons ', and points 
out how these rights may be manipulated to 
increase kinsfolk, and to gather dants 
and supporters (p.9). The acquisition of 
people was of vital importance: a Sherbro 
provero i is quoted, ‘ You cannot sit alone and 

a chief — which has ıts Biblical counterpart 
in Proverbs 14 : 28, ‘ In the multitude of people 
18 the king’s honour: but in the want of people 
is the destruction of the prinoe '. And, because 
acquisition was so important, African institu- 
tions, whether households, kin groups, or 
whole societies, have often proved strikingly 
absorptive of outsiders. It is in this general 
context of a heavy domestic demand for 
people that African slavery is largely to be 

rstood; and this demand was not only 
for labour units, but also for political and 
domestio units—even, though the editors do 
not go quite this far, simply for ostentation, 
a form of conspicuous consumption. Slaving 
was rather a crude method of recruiting 
pore perhaps a little more might have 

said about alternative means to the same 
end, the encouragement of voluntary immi 
tion through tax incentives, land grants, offers 
of security, and the like: there is a passing 
reference, for example, to military security in 
Damagaram encouraging the settlement of 
new groups of peasants (p. 157). 

At the same time, in many societies slaves 
were also a major rt. This ri a of the 
story, quite consciously and sensibly, is given 
relatively leas attention in a book which con- 
centrates upon the internal African situation. 
Nevertheless there is a good deal of interesting 
discussion particularly of the Atlantio trade. 
The editors refer approvingly (p. 72) to the 
hypothesis that the larger imports of males 
mto the New World owed much to the reten- 
tion of females in the internal African market. 
Comparing the trans-Saharan trade, in which 
females predominated, in onse to clients’ 
demands in North Africa aud. despite a lively 
domestio interest south of the Sahara, I am 
inolined to think that consumer preferences 
were influential. Perhaps one effeot of the 
New World interest in male labour was to 
reduce the killing of adult male captives: 
Barth, horrified 1n mid-century to witness the 
massaore of full-grown men among the Musgu 
captured by a Bornu slaving army, was at the 
reoruitment end of the trans-Saharan, not the 
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trans-Atlantic, network. At least among the 
Vai, the closure of the Atlantic outlet increased 
the likelihood of exeoution for captured men 
(p. 297). 

There are 16 separate contributions, follow- 
ıng the Introduction. These are grouped under 
the following headings: ‘The slave as in- 
stitutionalized outsider’, ‘ Variations in the 
uses of alaves’, ‘Slavery in the structure of 
descent groups’, ‘ The historical dynamics of 
slave systems’, ‘The ecology of servility in 
multi-ethnio settings ’, ‘ Slavery and emancipa- 
tion under colonial rule’, and ‘ Social paycho- 
1 in a servile system’. The contributors 
mado historians, anthropologists, and 
sociologists. Eleven papers fall within western 
Africa, between the mouth of the Senegal and 
Lake Chad and south to the Atlantic; the 
other five are further south and east. Several 
studies share an Islamic character, and at 
some stage attention will have to be given to 
teasing out the interwoven strands of local 
and Islamic slavery, just as a good deal of 
work has already been done on the inter- 
relationship of local slavery and seaborne 
exports. Kotie of the Islamic details are a 
little puzzling: among the Tuareg, ohildren of 
free men and servile women are said to have 
been free, although in theory they should 
inherit the mother’s status (p. 402); but this 
Tuareg practice is perfectly in accord with 
Islamıo theory. Again, a Tuareg slave-owner 
18 said, following the injunctions of Islamic 
law, to have been able to marry his own slave 
(p. 400); but Maliki law, at least, is inst 
this, such women being available Bum as 
concubines. 

HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


C G. Oostuuizen: Afro-Christian reli- 
gions. (Institute of Religious Icono- 


graphy, Groningen. Iconography of 
Religions, xxiv, 12.) ix, 40 pp., 48 
plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1979. 
Guilders 42. 


This 18 an uneven and, m some respecta, a 
disappointing book. The author has assembled 
a very interesting collection of about 100 
photographs illustrating the symbolic acts and 
artefacta employed by some of the many 
thousand African Christian denominations. In 
his introduction Dr. Oosthuizen states that 
much of the iconography has developed round 
the healing activities of these churches and 
that ıt must be seen ‘in the context of a 
religion which wants to be effective and vividly 
experienced °. The illustrations therefore cover 
a wide range: the berobed figures of prophets 
and leaders, the hearing of testimonies, 
singing, dancing, baptiams, healing sessions, 
ordinations, holy water and earth, rods, stars, 
drums, banners and tombs. A fair number of 
the photographs, ally those from South 
Africa, are, ıt would seem, published here for 
the first time. Some of those from elsewhere 
are also apparently from unpublished, private 
collections, particularly notable being some 
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relating to the Kimbanguist Church. It is a 
pity that some of the more recent photographs 
are not presented in colour, for, as the author 
rightly points out, colours often convey a 
potent symbolism in Africa. The details of 
one or two of the sorolls and other items aro 
not sufficiently clear haps to merit ın- 
clusion, but on the whole the photographs 
vividly convey much of the atmosphere, and 
something of the majesty, of these activities 
and symbols. 

Nowhere, however, does the author define 
exactly what he means by ‘ Afro-Christian 
religions’. On 1-2 he would seem to 
identify this term with those movements 
which developed independently from Western 
missıonary paternalism, thus at last producing, 
as he gees it, ‘an indigenous Christianity ’. 
Indeed the author of Post-Christianity in Africa 
18 here anxious to emphasize that ‘it would be 
absolutely wrong to characterize the Afro- 
Christian religions as a movement as post- 
Christian ’ (p. 3). Yet apparently some doubte 
remaın, for later he asserts that ‘ While 
Christuanity has given centrality to a Book, the 
Afro-Christian religions have evolved a form 
of religion which is centred on a set of mtes ° 
(p. 5). Many Christians would of course dissent 
from the opınıon expressed ın his first olanse, 
and the sentence as a whole dramatically 
reveals the author's ambivalences towards his 
subject. If, as at some points, he welcomes 
these movements as demonstrating that ‘ the 
African Church has conspicuously proved its 
vitality ' (pp. 1-2), he does not define what he 
means by ‘ the African Church’, and at other 
points, ag m the sentence just quoted, he 
would still seem to draw a rigid demarcation 
between ‘ Afro-Christian religions’ and an 
authentic Christianity, whatever he may mean 
by this. Most startlingly of all, the author 
dismisses the Church in Abysaınia ns the 
remnant of an ‘ unadapted Christianity ' which 
has ‘little spiritual vitality’ (p. 1). If his 
object ı8 to portray some of the otive 
features of indigenous African Christianity, 
then this tion or aparthetd, this 
apparently instinctive, ıll-defined demarcation 
between some of its adherents and others, 
would appear quite arbitrary and unjustified. 
Many African Christians who are members of 
churches still connected with their nussionary 
origins share much of the emphasis and 
iconography here portrayed Indeed, the 
provenance of the last photograph, that of a 
tomb in Ikot Ekpenc, miget well ın fact 
suggest sach a connexion. Similarly, the 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church, whatever its 
failings in the march towards modernızation, 
has surely in ite liturgy, practices and symbols 
become as indigenous as most other groups of 
Christians elsewhere in the world. It is there- 
foro & great loss to find no referenco to its 
1c0nography nor any discussion of its relation- 
ship to some of the symbols here portrayed. 
The author's criteria of selection 1emain 
throughout ambiguous and hence idiosynoratao, 
and the mmposition of arbitrary divisions on 
the adherente of Christianity in Afrıca robs 
this volume of much of its potential value. 


RIOHARD GRAY 
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Jonn Iure: A modern hastory of Tan- 
ganyika. (African Studies Series, 25.) 
xvi, 616pp., 3 maps. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979. 
£27.50 (paper £7.95). 


Since the end of the colonıal period the 
demand foi national histories in sub-Saharan 
Africa has been the most pressing charge laid 
upon historians by their wider audience. Their 
response has been generally disappointmg. All 
too often ıt has taken the form of either the 
collaborative enterprise whose total effect is 
no more—and sometimes less—than the sum 
of the parte, or the survey assembled by one 
hand from the standard secondary authorities. 
Dr. Iliffe's history of Tanganyika sets entirely 
new standards of scholarship, coherence and 
comprehenarveness. For Africaniste its pub- 
lication is an event of major importance. 

The declared purpose of this book is ‘ to 
synthesise research by many scholars working 
in T. yika since it became independent in 
1961’ (p. 1). This is modesty bordering on the 

erverse. Iliffe’s own previous writings on 

anganyıka have explored topics as varied aa 
the German administration, the Maji Maji 
rebellion, the ecological crisis of the early 
colonial period, the evolution of the agrı- 
cultural economy, and the labour movement 
in Dar es Salaam. The 16 chapters of this 
new book trace the history oí Tanganyika 
from about 1800 up to 1961. Exoept possibly 
for the first two, whioh deal with the nine- 
teenth century prior to the German oocupa- 
tion, all the chapters bear the imprmt of 
Ihffe's intensive archival ressarch in Potsdam, 
london and Dar es Salaam, and of an im- 
mersion in the secondary sources, both 
historical and anthropological, which goes far 
beyond the standard authorities of the 1960s 
and 1970s. It needs to be stressed at the outset, 
therefore, that this is less & synthesis than a 
major work of original and wide-ranging 
research. 

As a result of the thoroughness of the 
research and the length of the book, Diffe 18 
well placed to tackle one problem posed by 
the writing of a national history—namely, the 
balance between centre and locality. Although 
one might wish that the author's expertise 
extended to oral as well as documentary 
sources, his command of the varied context of 
community and distriot is one of the most 
inpressive qualities of the book. Every region 
of Tanganyika mand not just the well-worked 
areas ot Buhaya, Sukumaland and Kilimanjaro 
—featuree repeatedly in the analyms, and the 
links between the local arena and the terri- 
torial government are handled with complete 
assuranoe, nowhere to more telling effect than 
ın the chapter on the Cameron era of Indireot 
Rule, appropriately entitled ‘ The creation of 
tribes ’. 

The most serious issue raised by national 
histories in Africa 18 that of thematic con- 
tinuity. Given the absence until quite recently 
of a ‘ national ’ experience, what is the theme 
of a national history to be? The temptation 
to which both African and Western historians 
have succumbed is to put forward a new 
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variant of the Whig interpretation of history, 
grounded in nationalist ideology. A good deal 
of debate on this question has turned on the 
Tanzanian case, on account of a collaboratave 
History of Tanzania, edited by I. N. Kimambo 
and A. J. Temu, which appeared in 1969. This 
volume, to which Iliffe himself contributed, 
was oritioired at the time as an attempt to 
force both pre-colonial and colonial history 
into a nationalist mould. The solution adopted 
in the work under review is very different. The 
book 18 built round five ‘ organizing themes ' 
which are varied enough to allow compre- 
hensive ooverage of economio, social, political 
and religious history without saorıfleing a 
sense of Direction: Only two of these themes— 
enlargement of social scale and the contribution 
of can initiatives—mught be construed as 
“natzonalist’, though Ihíle's treatment of 
them 18 much more broadly based. The 
remaining three themes are the impaot of the 
international economy (which largely deter- 
mines the starting-point of 1800), the relataon- 
ship between man and nature, and the creation 
and dissolution of colonial society. Iffe’s 
choice of the second marks the first time that 


reoent work on ecological change has been 
brought ınto the mamstream of t African 
historiography, and the results (especially 
ch. v) make fascinating reading. e last 


theme is perhaps the most mgnificant departure 
from the nationalist framework: the metro- 
litan factor (both German and British) is 
uently invoked in an admirably concise 
way, while the community within 
Tanganyika, and ially the all-ımportant 
sisal industry, receives a long overdue re- 
assessment. 

Where a nationalist bias is perhaps most 
difficult to avoid is m the treatment of 
nationalism itself, and here some reservations 
are in order. Iliffe gives a magnificently clear 
and detailed account of the rise of T. and 
of its predecessor, the African Association, 
which will not be superseded for a long 
time. But this account is informed by a 
strong identification with the moderate, edu- 
cated politicians who led Tanganyika to 
independence, and who were the heirs of the 
‘improvers’ between the wars, about whom 
Diffe writes with such authority. For example, 
the danger in 1953 that ‘the unsophisticated 
militants of Lake Province might provoke 
disorder’ (p.510) is observed through the 
eyes of the educated élite. Orderliness and 
intelligence are doubtless attractive political 
virtues, and constitutional mass nationalism 
may well have been, as Ilıffe has stated else- 
where, ‘the perfect technique’ for regaining 
independence (Zamani, B. A. Ogot (ed.), 
seoond edition, 1974, 310), but the populist, 
less articulate strands in African politics, 
which lay outside Nyerere’s natural con- 
stituenoy, merit more attention than they 
receive here. 

The fact that this 18 a national history also 
seems to have inhibited Iliffe from entering 
fully into major issues of historical debate of 
interest to historians all over Africa. This ı8 
true of his treatment of nationalism, where 
some comparison with other territories would 
have served to bring out the salient points of 
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Thiffe’s analysis in even sharper relef. It 
applies still more to the issue of under- 
development. Tliffe’s position, stated at the 
beginning of the book, is that ‘ capitalism did 
not impoverish Tanganyika as a whole, but 
impoverished some of it all of the time and 
all of it some of the time’ (p. 2). Since all the 
material for a cogent commentary on the 
debate about colonialism and underdevelop- 
ment is present in this book, it seems a pity 
that Iliffe nowhere offers a sustained analyus 
or a detailed balance-sheet. Yet ıt would be 
ungrateful indeed to complain of omissions 
from a work which is so very rewarding 
throughout its considerable length. This is 
not only much the finest history of any 
territory in black Africa which has yet been 
written; it is also a major contribution to our 
understanding of the colonial experience. 
JOHN TOSH 


Rosser 8. Smıra: The Lagos Consulate 
1851-1861. (Macmillan African and 
Caribbean Histories for Advanced 
Study.) x, 188 pp., 4 plates, 3 maps. 
London: Macmillan Press Ltd., 1979. 
£6.95 (paper £3.50). 


In December 1851 a Brrissh naval force 
attacked and (with some difficulty, at a second 
attempt) captured the island of 08, on the 
coast of what is today Nigeria. The intention 
was not to oooupy Lagos permanently, but to 
expel its incumbent ruler Kosoko, who had 
refused to accept a mr abohshing the export 
of slaves, and to install in his place the rival 
prince (and former king) Akitoye, who was 
prepared to cooperate with the British in 
suppressing the slave trade. A resident British 
consulate was established on Lagos in 1852, 
but sovereignty remained with the kings of 

, with Akitoye until his death in 1853 
and thereafter with his son and successor 
Dosunmu. Lagos thus became the scene of a 
classic experiment in what has been christened 
by modern historians ‘ informal ımperialism ’, 
that is, in the application of political influence 
and pressure to promote British objectives 
(principally the extirpation of the slave trade, 
and more generally the expansion of British 
commerce), but without the assumption of 
formal political control by the British govern- 
ment. The experiment proved extremely 
short-lived, for in August 1861 King Dosunmu 
was pushed aside, and Lagos was formally 
annexed by Britain. Smith’s book sets out to 
explain both why the British originally became 
involved in the politics of in 1851 and 
why, oontrary to tho original intention, this 
mvolvement developed so quickly towards 
formal annexation in 1861. 

Smith's acoount 1s based prinapally upon 
the British oonsular records, supplemented by 
the reoords of the Christian missions active in 
the area and contemporary published accounts. 
Local oral traditions contrıbute only occasional 
details. Smith adopts an explicitly, indeed 
somewhat ively, narrative approach, 
rejecting the application of explanatory 
* models’ and insisting that only a narrative 
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oan show how ‘ one event led to another, often 
independently of and sometimes contrary to 
the intentions of the actors’ (p. 18; of. also 
p. 129). The crucial importance of an accurate 
and coherent narrative cannot, indeed, be 
gainsaid, but the weakness of an essentially 
narrative approach is that it may tend to over- 
stress the conscious motivations and con- 
ceptions (or misconceptions) of those involved, 
as against the objective constramts within 
which they operated. Smith’s account, while 

erally convincing within its own terms, 

oes not altogether avoid this pitfall. 

Smith differs from earlier interpretations of 
British activities at principally in his 
stress upon the local political mtuation. Thus, 
the British intervention of 1851 18 explained 
not only in terms of British objectives, but 
also in terms of the internal politics of Lagos, 
the conflict between rival princes of the royal 
family whieh provided the opportunity for 
British interference. Beyond the rivalry of 
Akitoye and Kosoko, in turn, lay the com- 
petition between the coastal states of Abeokuta 
and Ijebu, with which these princes were 
allied, for control of the port of Lagos. It is, 
indeed, possible (though Smith never goes 
quite this far) to see the events of 1851 in 
terms of Akitoye and Abeokuta (with the 
missionaries recruited as public relations men) 
manipulating the British government, rather 
than vice verga. Likewise, in explaining the 
annexation of 1861 Smith mvokes not any 
change in British objectives (which remained 
much the same) but, again, the local situation : 
although fears of French competition played 
some part, the main stress 1a upon ‘the... 
weakness of the monarchy’ (p. 129), the ın- 
ability of King Dosanmu to provide the stable 
government which British interests demanded. 

Smith does not, however, provide a very 
clear explanation of why the Lagos monarchy 
was Bo weak. Often, reflecting the perceptions 
of contemporary observers, the impression i8 
given 1s that it was prınapally a consequence 
of the personality of Dosunmu, dismissed by 
Consul Campbell ın 1858 as a ‘ vacıllating, 
inert creature’ (p.78); there often seems 
imphat an assumption that ıf the more 
energetic Kosoko— so much more vigorous 
and fit to rule’ (p. 73)—had been in oharge, 
things would have been different It is clear, 
however, that there were other factors weaken- 
ing the power of the monarchy at this period. 
Dosunmu represented, to start with, the 
weaker of the two factions ın Lagos, installed 
in power only through the military support of 
the British and Abeokuta. The activities of 
the British Consuls, interfering in judicial and 

litical matters, tended to compromise 
Doris prestige and anthority further, 
eapecially with regard to the small but 
economically important community of British 
citizens in Lagos. The monarchy was also 
clearly in some financial difficulties: after 
1854 Dosunmu was no longer allowed to 
trade on his own account, and the revenues he 
received from taxes on trade were paid at a 
fixed rate assessed in oowries—thıs at a time 
when cowry values were depreciating through 
inflatıon (p. 78) and (after 1858) the volume of 
exports from Lagos was falling (p. 94). All of 
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this can be found m Smith’s account, but ıt 
emerges incidentally in the course of the 
narrative rather than bei ven the emphasis 
which ıt warrants. An ja ond this—not 
discussed by Smith, although fre 
mented upon by Consul Campbe 
more general social cons 
transition from the slave e to the export 
of palm oil: the opening up of the export trade 
to mass participation, and the consequent 
inoreasing economic independence of slaves 
poe other clients from the king and major 
io B 


ently com- 
—were the 
ences of the 


ezo gon eneral factors do not, of course, fully 
Ne the annexation of Lagos in 1861. As 
Smith notes (p.131), east of the Niger, ın 
Bonny and Old Calabar, where many of the 
same factors were operative, informal ım- 
perialism did not give way to formal ım- 
perialism until the 18808 Smith appears to 
suggest that the maintenance of order pre- 
sented fewer problems east of the Niger than 
in Lagos, though ıt is not clear why this should 
have 80; perhaps a relevant considera- 
tion is that Bonny and Calabar, unlike Lagos, 
did not initially suffer a resident consulate, 
merely periodic consular visits, so that possib bly 
local sovereignty was less aytematically erodi 
It is also clear that the Yonsiderablo budget 
defleite incurred by the British government, 
to doubtful commercial advantage, ın ad- 
ministering Lagos had the effect of discrediting 
policies of annexation m the area for several 
years after 1861 
Although Smith's book is published in & 
series dealing with African and Caribbean 
history, its principal value liee in ita con- 
tribution to the study of the nature of British 
imperialism. In thie connexion, it is un- 
fortunate that Smith’s disdain for general 
theories has inhibited him from relatmg hıs 
own detailed work to the more general debate 
on imperialism. In his stress on the importance 
of the local situation in moulding the form and 
outeome of British actions, Smith provides 
ammunition for those who, following Gallagher 
and Robinson, look to the periphery rather 
than to the centre for the explanation of 
imperialism. It would have added to the value 
of this book if he had confronted these 
questions of general theory more explicitly. 
ROBIN LAW 


Anamu MogaMMED Fira: The Kano 
Oivil War and British over-rule 1882— 
1940. xvii, 307 pp., 8 plates. Ibadan: 
Oxford University Press, 1979. £11.96. 


This is à carefully researched and well-wrrtten 
study of this most important Hausa polity in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The primary emphasis is on the 
causes and ramifications of political change. 
The author first presents a brief background 
history of Kano’s growth into a prominent 
political and economic centre and traces the 
rise of Fulani power and the impact of Usuman 
dan Fodio’s jihäd. He provides a lucid and 

rofound anal of the manipulation of 
Hansa politiosl institutions as well as of the 
compromises with Islamic ideals which the 
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Fulani leaders found in consolidating 
their own authority. The Civil War (1893-5) 
i8 portrayed as resulting from disruptive 
as m the pattern of political relationship 
which had become accepted practice by the 
1890s. First was the relentless poloy of the 
Emir Muhammad Bello (1882-93) to deprive 
his political rivals of titles and fiefs (and con- 
sequently of wealth). Second was the un- 
precedented intervention of Sokoto in the 
un of Muhammad Bello’s successor. 
the pattern of change in the nineteenth 
ar included Fulani conquest, consolida- 
tion of authority and the growth of political 
stress leading to internal conflict, the twen- 
tieth- eee pattern was muoh the same. 
The cen opened with the British conquest 
of Kano followed by a long period of experi- 
mentation and manoeuvre during which the 
colonis] authorities sought to establish firm 
contro. while the people of Kano attempted to 
retain as many prerogatives as ible under 
the new régime. The form of indirect rule 
which resulted in many ways transformed the 
Emir of Kano into a much more powerful 
ruler than he had been before the colonial 
period, but the British retained considerable 
soope for mnovation and change. They con- 
stantly pressed upon successive emirs tho 
necessity of ‘rationalizmg’ emirate admınıs- 
tration, beginnmg with methods of tax oolleo- 
tion ard continumg with advice (directives ?) 
on how revenues should be spent. Kano was 
prosperous so that public works projects 
the development of amenities moved 
ahead at a considerable pace between 1927 
and 1940, the final period treated in this book. 
The internal conflicts which resulted from 
these changes surfaced after the Second World 
War and are therefore beyond the scope of 
this study. But the author carefully explores 
the pattern of change which one would wish 
to understand in order to comprehend the 
post-war history of Kano. 

It 13 worth noting that the dismissal of 
political rivals which caused such distress in 
the nineteenth century during the reign of 
Muhammad Bello became more acceptable, or 
at least more common, practice under the 
British when emira could rid themselves of 
unwanted officals by accusmg them of 
peoulation or inefficiency. The rapidly shifting 
standards of administrative performance 
rendered virtually every official vulnerable to 
these charges. But this s just one example of 
how the ideals of British administrative 
practice and Hausa traditional concepts of 
politioa! office joined to produce unexpected 

ts 


Adamu Fika's provocative analysis of the 
dynamism of interaction and change whets the 
reader’s appetite to want to know more, for 
example, about the popular response to 
policies in education, medical services and 
other areas in which the British were pushmg 
for inncvation. This book is based largely on 
written evidence; a lementary study of 
the early colonial parted” which attempts to 
unoover popular attitudes and insights derived. 
from oral evidence would constitute a valuable 
complement to Adamu Fika’s work. 

LOUIS BRENNER 


SHORT NOTICES 


Warum MoKane: Studies in the 

iarchal narratives. x, 262 pp. 

Edinburgh : The Handsel Press, 1979. 
£5.50. 


This well-produoed new book by the Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental languages in the 
University of St. Andrews represents a 
remarkable achievement in more ways 
one: the Handsel Press at Edmburgh (whose 
products had not previously come to my 
notice) and the printers at Tillicoultry (near 
Stirling) have contrived to give us a handsome 
scholarly volume, almost entirely free of 
printing mistakes, at the astonishingly 
moderate cost of £5.60—which works out at £1 
for every 20,000 of Professor MoKane’s osre- 
fully considered words of good sense and 
erudition. A fine example for other publishers 
of learned treatises to emulate ! 

The gravamen of McKane's thesis 18 that 
an imbalance has been created resulüng 
from undue concentration on archaeological 
evidenoe and that the notion that there is 
little to learn from earlier critical treatments, 
which have not been corroborated by the 
allegedly sophisticated findings of contem- 
porary archaeology, needs challenging. The 
almost exclusive preoccupation with histori- 
city, at the expense of most other faceta of 
these important narratives, inevitably en- 
genders a narrowness of approach and 
methodology which threatens to impoveriah 
our vision and our ee 4 iterary, 
social, religious, or linguistic—of a crucial 
phase in the evolution of these patriarchal 
traditions. 

McKane examines these ideas in five 
chapters: (1) the history of the genre; (2) the 
narratives as tribal history ; (3) the history of 
the tradition; (4) the religion of the patriarchs ; 
and (5) some theological considerations. His 
main, and to my mind justified, challenge is to 
the ‘premise ... that ... archaeological 
evidence ... has a special objective status’ 
(p. 2); indeed, the contradictory nature and 
‘the variety of conclusions reached by those 
who have set out to rediscover the historical 
patriarchs 1s at least as bewildering as the 
consequences of internal criticism of the 
narratives ' (p. 7). 

Y should like to alte in exienso one particular 
methodologioal observation of eminently sound 
sense which applies to much that is on- 
able, yet ephemeral because of its studied and 
conscious modishness, m modern soholarship 
(p. 13): 

Bn ! have reacted against an exoessive con- 
eentration on new “evidence” and too 
much conjuring with the word ‘‘ research ”. 
... It is right that scholars should be 
exercised with new evidence, but there has 
been a miscaloulation of ite effects on the 
study of the patriarchal narratives. There is 
the view that it revolutionizes their study 
and that earlier critics have no more to 
teach us. There is always a narrowness and 
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a certain obsessive character about any 
modern fashion of scholarshrp which has to 
be corrected.’ 

One minor question to Professor MoKane: 
he is concerned to find out how it came about 
that among all the sons of Jacob it was 
Joseph who became the centre of interest 
(ep. 147-9). He dismisses, rightly, the notion 
of the youngest brother or son motif but avers 
that the explanation lies in the simple oircum- 
stances that the Joseph story originated and 
was developed in the circle of the House of 
Joseph. I had always been under the im- 
pression that the explanation was to be found 
in Gen. 30: 22-4, when God opened Rachel’s 
womb, that of Jacob’s favourite wife for 
whom he had served for 14 hard years and 
who had then appeared to be barren. Small 
wonder then that his beloved Rachel’s first- 
born son should have become the favourite 
child! Or do I mieconstrue Professor MoKane ? 

A from the specific and intrinsic merits 
of this book (to which justice cannot be done 
within the narrow confines of this short 
notice), a word or two ought to be added 
about the considerable achievements of its 
author, a scholar of genuine self-effacement 
who has, perhaps, too often been taken by 
others at his own assessment of himself. 
MoKane's great commentary on Proverbs has 
become & standard work; his profound study 
of tigqune soforım shows him as a formidable 
Hebraist—a rare species these days; and 
some inagisterial reviews have manifested his 
critical acumen, scholarly integrity, as well as 
pungenoy of style and substance (though 
always couched in terms of exquisite courtesy) 
His forthcoming commentary on Jeremiah in 
the ICC series is bound to be a major event in 
Old Testament and Hebrew scholarship. In 
the present reviewer's considered judgement, 
Mo. e is one of the foremost Biblica] and 
Semitic scholars of the present generation, a 
true ornament to the anctent and venerable 
University of St. Andrews. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


MENAHEM Munson (ed.): Kitab ddab 
al-Muridin, Abi al-Najib ‘Abd al- 
Qähir al-Suhrawardi (d. 563 n.). (The 
Max Schloessinger Memoriel Series, 
Texts 2.) 6 pp., 112 pp. [in Arabic]. 
Jerusalem: Institute of Asian and 
African Studies, the Hebrew Univer- 
sity of Jerusalem, 1978. 

Menahem Milson, Assistant Professor of 
Arabic at the Hebrew University, has made 
an abridged translation of this important text. 
It was published by the Harvard Universi 
Press in 1975 and I reviewed it m BSOAS, 
xxxir, 2, 1976, having found it a most in- 
teresting study and, in its way, o new departure 
from the traditional approaches to Süfism and 
the Süfis. 
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At that time the original text was eagerly 
awaited. It has now been printed and it is a 
pleasure to recommend the clarity of the 
Arabic, the painstaking mfting of variant 
readings, the restoration of missing passages 
in certain manuscript copies and the accuracy 
of the oritical edition of the published text. 
The latter is prefaced by an introduction, most 
stylishly translated into Arabic by Dayid 
Agnon, and it includes a short biography of 

Abū al-Najib al-Suhrawardi, a résumé o 
substanoe of his book and a detailed list of 
the 16 manuscripts used to establish the text 
and the symbols employed to identify them. 

The text is followed by a series of indexes, 
of Qur’änıo verses, proper names and sources, 
listed in alphabetical order, forming & useful 
bibliography. 

This text is unique in that it concentrates ita 
attention on the social duty of Stifiam, ite role 
1n society, the rejection of escapiam, ite ethical 
responsibilities and the oare and welfare of the 
laity, the mutashabbihün. The subject is of the 
greatest interest to those who are involved in 
research in Asian and African societies past 
and present since these aspects are of greater 
importance than the mystical flights of the 
inspired individual, a field open to pitfalls of 
misinterpretation. 

The Suhrawardiya has not received the 
attention given to other Süfl orders which have 
fashioned whole communities. Its importance 
in this respect has been underrated. Professor 
Milson’s book and this valuable text which 
1nspired it are essential reading for all who wish 
to understand Süfism as a way of life in 
Islamic society. 

HAN. 


CHRISTOPH CoRRELL: Untersuchungen 
zur Syntax der neuwestaramdtschen 
Dialekte des Antilibanon (Ma‘lila, 
Bala, Gubb ‘Adin). Mit besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der Auswirkungen 
arabischen Adstrateinflusses nebst zwei 
Anhängen zum neuaramatschen Dia- 
lekt von Gubb ‘Adin. (Abhandlungen 
für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
Bd. xuıv, 4.) xx, 220 pp. Wiesbaden : 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1978. 
DM 76. 

The survival m everyday use of the western 
branch of neo-Aramaic at three villages near 

Damascus is remarkable. It is not due—as 


with the eastern branch of neo-Aramaio—to 
geographical isolation from the dominant lan- 
guago i of the surrounding area; only Bab'a 18 
cult of access, and indeed Ma'lüla is a 
thriving summer resort. Nor is the survival 
due to confessional reasons, since of the three 
vill only Ma‘lila has a sizeable Christian 
pop atıon. And—as Dr. Correll convinoi v 
emonstrates—the mfluence of Arabic is 
less than might have been expected. 
Here lies the special contribution of this 
volume to neo-Aramaic studies. It is intro- 
duced with commendable care. In the first 
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ter Dr. Correll analysee the morphosyntax 
ode dialeot, first of nominal, then of verbal 
oonstrastions: He next to an analysis 
of sentenoe structure. With thie evidence in 
hand he is then able to assess in & short third 
chapter the relative dependence of the dialect 
on classical Aramaic and on Arabic. The 
result, as he confesses, surprised him; there is 
no doubt that the dialect is a lineal descendant 
of clagsical Aramaio. 

This survey is foligwed " 12 pages of neo- 
Aramaic text from Gubb ‘Adin, with transla- 
tion and glossary and a most useful exoursus, 
of à comparative nature, on the phonology 
and morphology of the dialect. 

This is & most competent and interesting 
work end an important addition to the long 
tally of reoent treatmente of this subject. 

J. B. BEGAL 


Davi Ayaton: The Mamlük military 
society. Collected studies. [vi], ii [249], 
13 pp. London: Variorum Reprints, 
1979. 


In a notice of Ayalon’s previous volume, 
Studies on the Mamluks of Egypt (1250-1517), 
in BSOAS, xix, 1, 1978, 216, the present 
reviewer the absence of some of the 
later articles. This deficiency has now been 
rected; the collection un consideration 
contains the two articles there specifically 
mentioned as well as nme others, ranging in 
date of publication from 1951 to 1977, One 
particularly welcomes the reprinting of 
Ayalon's basic study of Mamlük reoruitment 
and training, L'esclavage du Mamelouk, now 
unobtamable as originally published in Jeru- 
salem in 1951. Among the other pieces here 

hotographically reproduced are, on the one 
fand. detailed investigations of the institu- 
tions and usages of the Mamlük sultanate, 
e.g. ‘Notes on the furüsiyya exercises and 
games in the Mamlük sultanate’ (1961), 
* Discharges from service, baniahments and 
im risonmenta in Mamlük society ’ (1972), and 
ames, titles and ‘‘ nigbas ” of the Mamlüks ’ 
(1975), and, on the other, wider presentations 
of the role of Mamluk rearutiment and organi- 
zation in Islamic history, e.g. ‘ 


remarks on the Hamlük mili it institution 
in Islam ’ (1975), and ‘ Aspects of the Mamlük 
phenomenon' (1976, 1977). Together with 


the earlier volume, this collection usefully 
assembles much of the work of the scholar 
whose researches have laid the foundation of 
contemporary Mamlük studies. 

P. M, EOLT 


Manius DeeB: Party politics sn Egypt: 
the Wafd and sts rivals 1919-1939. 
(St. Antony's Middle East Mono- 
graphs, No. 9.) viii, 451 pp. London: 
Ithaca Press for the Middle East 
Centre, St. Antony's College, Oxford, 
1979. £9.50. 

Before the revolution of 1952 which brought 
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Jamäl ‘Abd al-Näsir and his military entourage 
to power, Egypt was a constitational monarchy 
governed by & much abused system of repre- 
sentative er govern ment. Polıtical 
parties under such a system abound, One 

that stood out above the rest was the Ward. 
The Wafd started its political career as a mass 


movement en the independence of 
Egypt from the confines of a British pro- 
tectorate, as well as the promulgation of a 
constitutional system of government. It was 
led by the redoubtable Egyptian za‘im Sa‘d 
Zaghlül, who claimed to be the spokesman of 
his own people and dominated tian 
politics from 1919 until his death in 1927. In 
his D.Phil. thesis, published m book form 
under the auspices of the Middle East Centre 
at St. Antony’s College, Oxford, Marrus Deeb 
traces the origins of the Wafd back to the 
early nationalist movement ın Egypt. Hıs 
main task, however, is to show that the 
Wafdist movement possessed all the deter- 
minante necessary to make a political party. 
This means that it propounded an ideology of 
1t8 own based on the precepts of nationalism ; 
it had a political organization both nation- 
wide and at the same time within the governing 
institutions; and finally, it had a definable 
constatuency of support drawn initially from 
the landowning classes and then from the 
middle class or in the author’s terminology 
‘the national bourgeoisie’. These provisions 
remain rather vague when applied to the 
Wafd and become even more blurred when the 
author deals with several factions and splinters 
which broke away to become mdependent 
parties. This process did not transform the 
Wafd into an ideological organization but it 
continued to mount the familiar campaign. Its 
failure to govern effectively, despite masaive 
popular support, especially under Zaghlül’s 
leadership, led to the radicalization of Egyptian 
polities in the 19308, The compromising 
policies of Mustafa al-Nahhäs, Zaghlül’s suc- 
cessor, alienated the young effendı group who 
began to gravitate towards such radical 


[o tions as Misr al-Patät, al-Ikhwän 
al-Muslimiin, and the Communists. 
A. KELIDAR 


WALTHER SoHUBRING: Näyädhamma- 
kahào. Das sechste Anga des Jaina- 
Siddhänte. Aus dem Nachlass hrsg. 
von J, Deleu. (Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur [Mainz]. 
Abh. der Geistes- und Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Kl, Jg. 1978, Nr. 6.) 
79 pp. Mainz: Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur; Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH. 
[in Kommission], 1978. DM 26. 
Walther Schubring’s posthumously pub- 

lished analysis of a further unfamiliar segment 

of the Svetämbara Jain canon illustrates the 
interesting and potentially important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the development 
of the art of story-telling that this under- 
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standably neglected branch of Indian literature 
is capable of making. 

Schubring’s editor, Deleu, has himself pub- 
lished a commentary on the fifth Anga of the 
canon (Viydhepannats, 1970). He has now 
prepared from the Nachlass a detailed sum- 
mary of the sixth Anga, entatled in Prakrit 
Näyädhammakahäo (implausıbly understood 
to si jnatäni ca dharmakathaé ca); and it 
was left to Deleu to supply a scanty summary 
of the appended ' Dharmakathüh'. Apart 
from. the Prakrit editions and glosses in 
Gujarati, eto., only an untypioal specimen of 
the parables and legends contained in the Anga 
has ever been published. 

err the paddıng, the wholesale repeti- 
tions, and the purple passages (descriptive 
Vedhas), and finding himself ‘dem Stil des 
Originals gegenuber zu etwas frischerem Ton 
getrieben °, Schubring offered summaries of 
the plots, followed by philological notes and 
edited excerpta in appropriate cases. Perhaps 
the only ly important text 18 the first, an 
odd-man-out to which the mam body of 18 
stories is appended : ıt seems to have supplied 
some motifs for the Buddha legend, or at least 
to offer some explanation of those motifs—the 
white elephant, the name siddhattha, a 
nikkhamana episode. Nevertheless, the inmght 
obtained into a stage in the elaboration of 
sophisticated epics and romances on the basis 
of simple clichés is imstruetive. A glossary 
with linguistic annotations is also appended. 

J 0. WRIGHT 


Monıka Turet-Horsrmann: Sadani- 
Lieder : Studien zu einer nordundsschen 
Volksliedliteratur. (Neuindische Stu- 
dien, Bd. 5.) 276pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1978 DM 106 


This study deals wıth 145 folksongs ın the 
Nagpuria (or Sadäni) dialect of southern Bihar 
(Chota Nagpur). Most are selected from an 
extensive, but not very conveniently accessible 
published literature; 22 were collected by the 
author, and nine of her recordings have been 
transoribed into steff notation in an appendix 
by Roama Schlenker-Sonnenschmidt. The 
songs are edited, translated, and explained ın 
satisfactory detail. In addition, half the balk 
of the book is devoted to a rigorous analysis 
of form and content, so that in each case the 
commentary 18 able to refer the reader to a full 
discussion of the sooial, stylistio, unguistio, and 
(where occasionally relevant) historical back- 
ground of the material. 

The analysis is not afraid to labour the 
obvious (p. 23 ‘. . . so kann es sich um gelangte 
Formeln ... handeln oder umgekehrt um 
Reduzierungen einer Langform’; p.140 
*... Dies alles konnte ın dieser Studie nicht 
geschehen °). Despite all the caution, however, 
attempts to generalize from the available data 
are not necessarily convineing: p. 16 ' Durch- 
sohnittlohe Liedlänge kleiner als ber angren- 
zenden ... Volkaliedern ’ (but surely many of 
the pieces bear all the hallmarks of half- 
remembered fragments); p. 17 ‘ hinduistische 
Bräuche ... verquickt mit typisch tribalen 
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Brauchen ’ (but when ‘ Hindu ’ 1s equated with 
high-caste behaviour and the ritual of wooing 
and bride-price 18 labelled ‘ tribal ’, the implica- 
tion on p. 14 that ‘ tribal’ Nagpuria songs are 
basically Uraon or Munda fails to carry con- 
viction). Nevertheless, the detailed analysis of 
form (construction, rhyme, sobha, formulas, 
metaphor) and a glossary of recurrent themes 
make this an instructive and in many respects 
exemplary study. 
J. ©. WRIGHT 


Herman LowwEL: Kleine Schriften. 
Hrsg. von Klaus L. Janert. (Glase- 


napp-Stiftung, Bd. 16.) xix, 626 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Vela 
GmbH, 1978. DM 88. 
Since Janert himself inangurated this series 
in 1987 with his edition of the Kleine Schriften 
of Hermann Oldenburg, it has become a 
roud, weighty, and attractive monument to 
rman scholarship. One must be conscious 
of harbouring some regret that so little space 
has been devoted to biographical data con- 
cerning the authors Who hive been honoured 
by their inclusion; but it must be conceded 
that the editors’ decision to let the writings 
spesk for themselves of their authors’ career 
and personality (‘so lhest [Lommels] Werk 
von innen her uns etwas vom Wesen der 
Zwanziger Jahre, das hier im Grunde wohl 
richtungsweisend blieb, spuren ’) is in the end 
the right one. 

The articles of Herman Lommel (1885- 
1868) reproduced here occupy the long and 
eventful period that reiche from his early 
contributions to Comparative Philology (e.g. 
‘ Klein- und Grossvieh’, KZ, 1914, a com- 
parative study of Iran. pass, staura, eto.) until 
the completion in his eighties of the work 
associated with the posthumously published 
Gathas des Zarathustra (ed. B. pine ; 
Barel- Btuttgart, 1971). In recognition of his 
role in the development of cultural anthro- 
pology, ‘Mythenkunde’, and ‘ Symbolfor- 
schung ’ on a firm basis of philology, nearly all 
his contributions to Paideuma are inoluded, 
from ‘Regenkamm und Himmelarind ’ (in 
collaboration, 1939) to ‘ Ba bolik beim 
altindischen Opfer’ (1956). Indo-Iranian 
lexical studies and Vedio and Avestan textual 
studies are well represented: highly welcome 
and useful are the reprints of ‘ Die ne 
Legende ’ (ZDMG, 1964) and a number of in- 
dispensable studies of Vedio myth and legend, 
including ‘ Die Späher des Varuna und Mitra 
und das Auge des Königs’ (Oriens, 1953) and 
* Vasistha und Visvàmitra (Oriens, 1985-6). 
An ample index of texte, words, and topics is 
provided. 

J. C. WRIGHT 


Herz BmongRT (ed): Systematische 
Übersicht über die buddhistische San- 
skrit-Literatur. Teil 1: Vinaya-Texte 
von Akira Yuyama. xxii, 54 pp. 
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Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 
GmbH, 1979. DM 20. 


This is the first issue of a much-needed 
bibliographical survey of Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature. The project arose in conjunction 
with ths preparation of the Sanskrit- W örter- 
buch der buddhistischen Texte aus den Turfan- 
Funden (Göttingen, 1973— ) and, like it, is 
je oartiod out under the auspices of the 

mie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen 
and under the supervision of Heinz Bechert. 
It is sad, but not unduly rising to seo it 
recorded that it is shortage of manpower, and 
not shortage of funds, that has delayed the 
realization of the plan sinoe it was first 
approved in 1972. The present slim volume, 
compiled by Akira Yuyama, Direotor of the 
Reiyukai Library in Tokyo, is the fruit of his 
two years’ research leave 1n Germany during 
1974-6. 

The survey covers Vinaya material (sūtra 
and commentary), arranged school-wise; it 
aims to give reference to all publication bearing 
on the text of Sanskrit, Chmese, Tibetan, 
Tokharian, and Khotanese versions. A select 
bibliography of more general works on the 
subject forms an appendix. Akira Yuyama’s 
own contributions to the bibliography of the 
Mahdvaxu are supplemented, but not repro- 
duced here. 

A listing of unpublished manuscripts, in- 
cluding those recovered as a result of the 
Nepal-German Project, and surveys of other 
branchze of the Sanskrit-based Buddhist 
literature (including Mah&y&na Vinaya, Ava- 
dána, etc.) are promised for the future. The 
explanatory material is largely bilmgual in 
German and English, and the survey cannot 
fail to be a boon and blessing to all concerned 
with research on Buddhist literature. 

J. 0. WRIGHT 


S. N. Prasan (ed.): Catalogue of the 
historical maps of the Survey of India 
(1700-1900). xiv, 543 pp. New Delhi: 
The National Archives of India, 
[1977]. Ra 39. 


This is a catalogue, reproduced from type- 
script, of 7,949 maps in the oustody of the 
National Archives of India. The oldest of 
them dates from about 1700 and is of Ceylon, 
while she last date from 1900. The collection 
includes maps of the Indian sub-continent, and 
there ere some of over 30 other countries, Also 
included are boundary-surveys, together with 
large-ecale maps of towns, harbours, eto. 

ere is an Introduction by Col. J. A. F. 
dum Deputy Surveyor-General of India, and 
the work was carried out by Sri P. L. 
Madan. 

Most valuable is the Index (pp. 401-843) 
which not only indexes the collection, but 
cross-indexes a number of variant spellings, 
one of the bugbears of a consulter of mapa. 
Sri Madan is to be thanked warmly for this, 
and far his painstaking work as a whole. 

J. B. MAHR 


SHORT NOTICES 


AnpREW Morton (comp.): Unton list 
of Chinese local histories in British 
libraries. xiii, 140 pp. Oxford: China 
Library Group, 1979. £5. (Distri- 
buted by the Oriental Institute 
Library, Pusey Lane, Oxford.) 


That local histories have become accepted 
as an easential tool of research for late and 
post-medieval Chinese society needs no stress- 
ing nowadays. They help to fill the gap left 
by the a t rarity, or at least unavaila- 
bility of local archives. Hence the publication, 
sponsored by the China Library Group, of a 
catalogue of local histories held by seven 
British libraries fulfils a long-felt need. 

It also gives the rtunity of taking stock 
for future advances. Serious collecting of these 
gazetteers is comparatively recent here. Her- 
vouet's catalogue of the local histories in 
Europe (1957) listed for Britam only 249 items, 
excluding the 340 Ming gazetteers in the 
microfilmed set of rare books in the old Peking 
National Library and items in te‘ung-shu. 
Morton's catalogue lista 2,500, about half of 
which are from the reprint programmes in- 
stituted in Taiwan. is a considerable 
advance, but still cannot be considered very 
satisfactory in relation to the contingencies of 

rerearoh. Tt is clear from recent research that 
& gue dilemma arises in colleoting these 
works. Cn the one hand, the maximum spatial 
distribution of gaxetteers, is needed over the 
Chinese sub-contznent; on the other hand, the 
succeasive generations of their revised editions 
are to establish continuities. One 
would hope that ultimately holdings can be 
brought up to at least 4,000. 

Morton’s catalogue is a neat and thorough 
production. It covers all forms of sources in 
ieee egagarade are found, original editions, 

es, microform and ís'ung-shu. The 
works are listed within provinces by the old 


Ching Vi ung-chil irl: ty een of 


place names in 2 Chinese, by strokes, 
and alphabeti in Pinyin transliteration, 
are provided. e Bul are given to standard 


catalogues. Indications are given for later 
rinte and incomplete copies. The catal 
in somewhat teleranha dn style. Howetw, 
this it the virtue of conciseness. Tte com- 
pilation clearly involved a great deal of 
exacting work, the result of which is a weloome 
reference guide. 
JOHN LUST 


New Asta Academic Bulletin, Vol. 1, 
1978: Special issue on East-West 
comparative literature. 305 pp. Hong 
Kong: New Asia College, Ohinese 
University of Hong Kong. HK $35. 
To the extent that anyone who brings a 

Western oritical a tus, however ill-oon- 

structed, to the study of oriental literature is 

willy-nilly a comparativist of sorte, ‘ oom- 
parative literature’ can embrace many kinds 
of studies. So does this volume. The essa: 

in ie rango irc Ghose that glaños only BEE 
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aside from the Chinese text to those so deep ın 
the oritical method that zhe work of literature 
breaks surface only intermittently—with no 
disrespect intended for either kind. These 
various approsohes are represented: ung 
contrasts with Western literature to bring 
out the specifioness o7 a Chinese work; 
pointing out lels between East and West 
in literary iques and concepta; matching 
a work, creative or oritioal, on one mde of the 
divide an apparantly similar one on 
the other, to see how closely they fit; com- 
paring evolutionary trends m both literatures ; 
analysing Chinese works in terms of Western 
genre criteria; applying structuralist critinsm 
to Chinese works ; and examinmg cases of 
oross-fertilization, East-West and West-East. 
The volume begins with two general essays 
and ends with a bibliography. The contnbu- 
tors divide fairly evenly between young, and 
talented, Chinese scholars in Hong Kong and 
the U.8.A. and established scholars from 
different parts of the world. The table of 
contents can be left to do ita job of listing 
names and subjects. What this notice can do 
is to recommend strongly that it be turned to, 
in the confidence that curiosity so stimulated 
will be fairly rewarded. 
D. B. P. 


ARISHIMA TAKEO. A certain woman. 
Translated, and with an introduction, 
by Kenneth Strong. [v], 382 pp. 
Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 
[1978]. £10. (Distributed in the 
United Kingdom by Prentice-Hall 
International.) 


Kenneth Strong’s two reasons for trans- 
lating Arıshima Takeo’s Aru Onna were firstly, 
* a desire to make availakle to Western readers 
a Ja novel which the Japanese admire 
but define as too Western’, and secondly, a 
hope that with no irritating stylıstio unfamı- 
liarities to distract him, the Western reader 
might be able ‘ to savour . . . certain peouliarly 
Japanese elements in it’. When the ınter- 
national image of a nation’s literature is largely 
dependent on the translations available, one 
may sometimes deplore tae market laws which 
dictate that, for example, we know modem 
Russian literature mainly through the work of 
dissident writers and whioh some years ago let 
modern modern: Japsneso literature be represented by 
ut Kenneth Strong 8 record ı8 
on Not only has he translated Japanese 
novels that were essentially unmarketable in 
the West because of their Japaneseness, he has 
now given us a novel which 15 only untypical 
to the extent that the h desorbed. a 
should be fully realized. "No Western reader 
is going to be misled by £ru Onna’s descriptive 
power and emotional explicitness, the main 
Bes features which mark 16 off from much 
the rest of modern Japanese Irterature. He 
will simply know what is happening—not by 
any means a common experience for the 


Westerner ing a Japanese novel either in 
Japanese or i d the knowledge of 
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thus gained will oertemly aid his 
rstanding of other Japanese novels, 
The descriptive technique of Aru Onna 18 
remarkable and one’s attention is held from 
to end. We know instantly what 
type of person Yöko, the heroine, is, simply 
from the way she boards a train in the first 
of the book. We know almost eve 
thing about her character by the end of 
novel, and the relatively uncomplicated plot 
might have seemed somewhat bald if equal 
desoriptive weight had been given to each 
character. But what of Aiko?” We know of 
her only through the prejudiced eyes of her 
elder sister and  proteotress, Yoko. Her 
important role in the novel seems to be con- 
firmed by the very reluctance of the author 
to tell us anything about her. 
What more oan one sa; 
Strong’s translations? In t he has let 
his authors speak for th ves, and this 
again is his method here. Nothing jars and we 
feel confident that we are as olose to Arishima 
as we can ever be after reading a translation. 
B, POWELL 


about Kenneth 


Hanunutko KrwparoHr: The Japanese 
language. Tr. and annotated by Umeyo 
Hirano. [Originally published in 
Japan as Nippongo, by Iwanami 
Shoten, Tokyo, 1957.] 295 pp. Rut- 
land and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle 
Co., 1978. £9.90. 


It is now more Pits = years since the 
Japanese original of this book was first pub- 
lishod, and since then this work by one of 
Japan's leadmg scholars has become a olassic 
of its kind. It deeoribes olearly and suceintly 
the main features of the language—ita main 
seotions are entitled ‘ The position of Japanese’ 
(that is, in relation to other languages), 

of speech ’, ’, ‘ Pronunciation ’, ‘ Voca- 
bulary ’, and ‘ Sentence construction ’—and if 
it shows ita age here and there, it has on the 
whole lasted very well in a field where much 
has &noe been written. When the book 
peared in the mid-fifties, about five years 
ater the end of the Allied booipation of 
the Japanese language had long been 
attack from various quarters, both 
Tapaness and foreign, for the enormous 
burdens it imposed on the nation by ita oom- 
plexity, and Professor Kindaichi was concerned. 
to come to its defence. His account therefore 
stresses the richness, vitality and, ially, 
the uniqueness of Japanese, but never descends 
into being purely tendentious. 

The translation and annotation for the non- 
Japanese reader are very well done, and the 
present version makes an admirable addition 
to the material available on the subjeot in 
English. 


P. Q. O’NRILL 


SHORT NOTICES 


GQ. W. CLENDENNEN and I. C. CUNNING- 
HAM (comp.): David Livingstone: a 
catalogue of documents. xxiv, 348 pp. 
Edinburgh: National Library of 
Scotland for the D. L. Documentation 
Project, 1979. 


An early page quotes Samuel Johnson: 
' Knowledge 1s of two kinds. We know & 
subject ourselves, or we know where we can 
find information upon it’. This is of the 
second kind, a catalogue compiled to provide 
a comprehensrve listing of David Livingatone’s 
manuscript writings. A semmar on ‘ David 
Livinstone in Africa ’ was held in 1973 by the 
Centre of African Studies at the University of 
Edinburgh (to celebrate the centenary of his 
death), and the formation of the David 
Livingstone Documentation Project followed. 

The catalogue is divided into sections 
with the different kinds of material, and in- 
oludes rotes on the sections, addenda, and 
some examples of Livingstone’s handwriting 
at different times. First are listed archives 
and libraries which hold material referred to 
in the catalogue, followed by publications 
about him-—books, periodical literature 
(articles, newspapers and yearbooks), and 
booksellers’ and auctioneers’ catalogues; most 
of the œtalogue is then taken up wıth lists 
and summaries of Livingstone’s letters. Letters 
are listed chronologically (section 1), and pre- 
sented statistically, e.g. recipient, date, p 
written, length, location. ere are detailed 
notes explaming the kind of information 
they contain. section 2, Livi os 
correspondents are listed alphabetically, with 
brief summaries of the letters, exoluding some 
which have been published in full and are 
readily available. Seotion 8 includes books by 
Livingstone and the location of some of the 
copiea, acticles—essays and papers published or 
intended for publicstion— journals, diaries and 
notebooks. The compiler states that distmotions 
were not always easy to make, but the journals 
are fairly 1 volumes, field diaries usually 
only cover a few months and are rough notes, 
and some of the notebooks contam astronomical 
observations. The fourth section contains 
miscellaneous material, various items in - 
stone’s hand but which did not fit into the other 
sections, e.g. sketches, addressed envelopes, 
autographs. 

The Appendices include further notes on the 
letters in section 1, observations on the spelling 
of Livingstone (when and why he added the 
final ‘ -e °), letters which were printed in the 
Parliamentary Pa and letters brought 
baok from Africa by H. M. Stanley. 

It is pomted out that this sort of work 
cannot be final as new material will appear, 
omissions will be noted and errors oorrected. 
However, as stated in the Preface, this 
catalogue is a first and major—step in 
making the documents accessible. 

HAZEL ROBERTS 
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sasgraha. (A collection of twelve tracts on Vedavikriis and allied topics.) 1, 168 pp. 
(Research Unit Publications, No. 5.) Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, 1978. 

W. Arens: The man-eating myth: anthropology and anthropophagy. vii, 206 pp. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1979. 

Erivarv Asator: The Jews of Moslem Spain. Vol. 11. Translated from the Hebrew 
by Aaron Klein and Jenny Machlowitz Klein. [iv], 381 pp. Philadelphia: The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1979. $12. 

Aste du Sud : traditions et changements. [Proceedings of the sixth European Conference 
on Modern South Asian Studies, Sèvres, July 9 to 13, 1978, organized by Marc 
Gborieau and Alice Thorner.] (Colloques internationaux du Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique, No. 582.) 676 pp. Paris: Editions du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1979. Francs 420. 

BARBARA Nrwar Aziz: Tibetan frontier families: reflections of three generations from 
D’ing-ri. xvi, 292 pp., 12 plates. New Delhi, ete.: Vikas Publishing House 
Pvt. Ltd., [1978]. 

DEBEN BHATTACHARYA (tr.): Songs of Krsna. 191 pp. New York: Samuel Weiser 
Inc., 1978. $12.50 (paper $5.95). 

Frux Bout: Aufbau und literarische Formen des aggadischen Teils «m J elamdenu- 
Midrasch. ix, 122 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1977. DM 28. 
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Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente, 1978. 

ALBERT M. Orare (ed.): Japan, a comparative view. [vi], 438 pp., 2 maps, 2 plates. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979. £12.60. 

R. N. DaNpExAR: Recent trends in Indology. (Bhandarkar Oriental Series No. 11.) 
[iv], 131 pp. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1978. 

A. R. Desar (ed.): Peasant struggles in India. xxv, 772 pp. Bombay, etc.‘ Oxford 
University Press, 1979. £14.25. 

Devanur (ed.): Problems of Indian historiography. xxvii, 196 pp. Delhi: D.K. 
Publications, 1979. Re 50, $10. 

G. V. Devasraatt (ed.) : Mia RU RARE of Sri Vitthalesa. (Research Unit 
Publications, No. 3.) xii, 36pp. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, 1977. 

A. M. Guava (ed.): An encyclopaedic dictionary of Sanskrit on historical prynciples. 
Vol. 1, Pt. 3. [iii], [Ixxxix]Hexxviii], 505-719 pp. Poona: Deccan College Post- 
graduate and Research Institute, 1978. 

Nice Harris: Economie development, cities and planning: the case of Bombay. 
[vi], 91 pp., 15 tables, 6 maps, 2 Pas piena Oxford, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1978. Rs. 45. 

Monıka Höra: Dea Syria: Studien zur religiösen Tradition der Fruchtbarkeitsgöttin 
ın Vorderasien. (Alter Orient und Altes Testament, Bd. 208.) xvi, 336 pp., 
9 plates. Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon und Bercker; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neu- 
kirchener Verlag, 1979. 

Java BHANKAR Jua: Education in Bihar (1813-1859). (Historical Research Series, 
No. 17.) ix, 415 pp. Patna, India: K.P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 1979, 
Ra. 33. 
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Pacific. (Studies in Society, 4.) 144 pp. Sydnev, etc.: George Allen and Unwin, 
1979. £10.95 (paper £4.95). 
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Meghani. 204 pp. New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1979. 
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Publications, 1978. Rs. 60. 
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SOME AMHARIC AND OTHER DOCUMENTS 
FROM THE EUGEN MITTWOCH NACHLASS 


By EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


To H. J. Polotsky 
13 September 1980 


There are two specific reasons for publishing these documents—quite apart 
from their intrinsic value—in an article in honour of H. J. Polotsky. My 
teacher H.J.P. and myself were, at different times, 4n statu pupillari, at any 
rate informally, in relation to Eugen Mittwoch (1876-1942). Polotsky took 
part in a Syriac class and in 1933-4 collaborated in the work of editing the 
Aršam documents (private letter from H.J.P. to E.U. dated 25 December 
1977), while I attended some informal lectures on Arabic given by Mittwoch 
in the mid-1930s. And, secondly, Polotsky has declared that any specimen of 
Alüqa Tayyä’s handwriting is ‘always extremely pleasing’ (see below and 
BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 255 ££). 

I have explained elsewhere (BSOAS, loc. cit. and xxxiv, 1, 1971, 5) how 
some of Mittwoch's papers came into my possession ; and I should like to take 
this opportunity of thanking Mittwoch's daughters once again for their 
courtesy. Apart from the articles already published previously and the 
documents embodied in the present paper, there remains enough interesting 
material for several further instalments—including a substantial fragment of 
a German-Amharic glossary, compiled in 1906-7 when Aläga Tayyä worked 
with Mittwoch at Berlin, and further Amharic letters, especially from the 
influential Käntiba Waldä Sadeq. 

The documents set out below fall under five separate heads : 


(1) A brief letter to Mittwoch from the Regent, Tafari Makonnen (later Emperor 
Haile Sellassie), dated 4 May 1925. The reasons for including this short docu- 
ment are twofold: (a) the comparative rarity of original letters from the 
Regent; the photographic reproduction should give a reasonably clear picture 
of the golden ornamental letter head, in Amharic only, and of the large seal, 
in Amharic and French; (b) the construction with allagd as a ' descriptive ’ 
verb is not without interest. 


(2) The Amharic letter (dated 9 December 1924) from Ato Gäbrä Krəstos, the 
Manager of the Regent’s Press (S. Wright. Ethiopian incunabula, 21), is accom- 
panied by an interesting despatch from the German chargé d'affaires at Addis 
Ababa to the German Foreign Office. It sets out the publishing situation m 
Ethiopia in the mid-1920s and provides a valuable and shrewd background 
assessment. 


(3) The letter to Mittwoch from the newly crowned Emperor Haile Sellassie 
(dated 5 December 1930) must be one of the first missives sent by the Emperor 
after his coronation (2 November 1930). The document bears the Emperor’s 
seal (in Amharic, or rather in Go'ez, only) and the signature penned in his own 
hand. Although he had only so recently assumed the regnal name Haile 
Sellassie, the shape and form of the signature remained remarkably unchanged 
over the next forty-four years. The very affixture of the sovereign’s own 
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signature represented a departure from normal Ethiopian practice which pro- 
vided for the attachment of the Imperial seal without signature manu propria.) 

The subject of the letter concerns the Imperial permission to Mittwoch to 
dedicate his forthcoming Die amharische Version der Soirées de Carthage to 
Emperor Haile Sellassie. A similar document, by the Foreign Minister Heruy 
Waldä Sellassie, was published by me in BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 240-1. I then 
stated (n. 23) that neither the preliminary edition of the mäshafa takahdo 
bähaymanot (MSOS, xxxn, 2, 1929, 99-192) nor the definitive edition of 1934 
bore the much discussed dedication to Emperor Haile Sellassie. Professor 
Poloteky then drew my attention (letter of 27 August 1972) to a further, 
‘purely Ethiopian’, edition of the Soirées de Carthage, printed at Berlin 
(REC ı ovr" : Tr 1 At taoa presumably — Deutsche Staats- 
druckerei) in 1923 = 1930/1. This edition carries Mittwoch’s own version of ^ 
the Imperial dedication which differs somewhat from the text approved by 
Blattengeta Horuy—and reads as follows : ? 


QCR : "rap 1 71T HATTRL 1 
PAR ALA! Pr 1? 
PU 1: eX ! NAGA 1 PTF 1 NTATITS ! 
Aor 7 Foe NAIC t AFA 1 
AGA! ELPAFO 10A 1 dm 
FATT 1 fo» PA : 
TCLOC à LION u 


H.M. King of Kings of Ethiopia 

Haile Sellassie I 
For giving his high permission that this book 
be adorned with his high name and be 
printed to the glory of his Kingdom. 
Professor Mittwoch expresses his 
gratitude humbly. 


(4) The longest Amharic document set out below is the report by Aläga Tayyä 
(see n. 30 below) written during his sojourn in Berlin as Mittwoch's informant 
and lector at the Seminar für Orientalische Sprachen, 1905-7. The occasion 
of this curious document is not clear, but it is plainly a justificatory piece to 
expound the sad saga of conflict with his Berlin landlord. In terms of Amharic, 
the report has many interesting facets in its mixture of colloquial with formal 
style and in being a valuable specimen of very early twentieth-century Amharic 
writing. Aläga Tayyü's Amharic hand was long considered exemplary by 
educated Ethiopians. 


(5) The extracts from Lorenz Jensen’s letters to Mittwoch (cf. BSOAS, xxxv, 
2, 1972, 265, n. 69) throw a most valuable light on the situation at Addis 


Y'This is true of the thirty-mx letters by Emperor Theodore reoently published in the 
British Academy’s Oriental Documenta series, and of the letters by Emperors Yohannes and 
Menelik and by moa Za Zawditu. 

Pn 2 My thanks to Professor Polotaky for supplying me with xerox copies of the title-page and 
cation. 

3 The Emperor always spelt his name AEA (Bh fourth order) PAd, ı Mittwooh's =} is 


distinctly aberrant. Equally unusual is the subsequent spelling 49 instead of ig? 1 
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Ababa about the year 1910 and the period of Emperor Menelik’s decline. Of 
particular importance are the references to ‘ the affair of the doctors’, i.e. to 
the two or three German physicians who were treating the ailing Emperor 
Menelik and became involved in Ethiopian politics.‘ Altogether Jensen’s 
general as well as personal observations on the early twentieth-century scene 
in Abyssinia, coupled with his scholarly work and knowledge of Amharic, will 
evoke a lively interest in all fellow-éthtoptsants such as the dedicatee of this 
article. Apart from the information about Lorenz Jensen, recorded in note 69 
of BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 265, I only know that he was Mittwoch’s ‘ erster 
amharischer Zógling ' (Jensen to Mittwoch, b May 1920), that his knowledge 
of Amharic was of a high order, and that he spent at least 11 years (1909 to 
1920) in Ethiopia, i.e. throughout the First World War. 


* Cf. Ullendorff, The autobiography of Emperor Haile Selassie I, 30 (= Amharo original, 

pia ; and especially Streloyn’s important review, JS8, autumn 1977, 258 f.; the anonymous 

klet addis ydmátiut hakimod ' Le docteur nouvellement venu (sic) ', Dire Dawa, 1909; Mérab, 
Médecins e médecine en Éthiopie, 97 £, 210; idem, Impressions d' Éthiopie, 11, 240 f. 
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(1) Ras Täfäri Mäkonnan to E. Mittwoch 


Crown Prince Täfäri Màkonnen of the Kingdom of Ethiopia.® 

The Heir to the throne and Regent Täfärı Mäkonnen of the Kingdom of 
Ethiopia. 

May it reach the honourable Professor Mittwoch, teacher of oriental 
languages. 

Let there be peace to you. 

When I sent to you the books which had previously been published * by 
my printing house, you informed me that they gave you pleasure; therefore 
I am now sending you the history of my European journey " which has just ? 
been printed. 

It would give me pleasure if you would graciously accept ıt. 


Addis Ababa, 26 Miyazya 1917 
(= 4 May 1925). 


(great seal of Ras Tafarı Makonnen 
Héritier du Trône d'Éthiopie) 


* Printed m golden letters on top and below the Lion of Judah with the cross. 

t The Regent’s Press was established i in 1921, and the books published between that date 
and the tıme of this letter (May 1925) are listed. ın Stephen Wright’s Ethiopian ıncunabula, 
C 1 to C8 (pp. 26-30). The hey include some of Haruy’s works and such important items of literature 
as Yohannes Afa Warg, Mar Yoshaq, oto. 

7 This is the work hsted under C 9, on p. 30, of S. Wright’s Eth. Incunabula (of. also 


A. 8. Gérard, Four African Isteratures, 289, 434): Haruy Walda Sollase, LAIG : NAC ı 
PATERL : OFTHE 1 AAI 1 028 NIL ACA à TEC 1 0907 1 OF 1 
AECT CAG | 1 (LOPA(F ı PZF 1 KO n Addis Ababa 1916 (= 1924). The 
pus is puzzling: sinoe the Regent did not return to Addis Ababa until 4 September (see 
hy, 121 = 98 of original Amhario text), there were only six days left of the Ethiopian 
= 1916 which ended on 10 September 1924. The date 1916 must, therefore, refer to the time 
o the journey rather than the actual date of publication. The work contains 129 pages and 
lates aad. would have taken some time to produce. Furthermore, the expression faitamo 
* just come off the press ’ makes it clear that the date of actual publication is likely to 

have been about April 1925. 
> tattomo yalldqd ‘ which is finished being printed’ = ' just printed’ has not as such been 
noted m descriptions of Amharic syntax—as far as I am aware. Goldenberg, in his magnificent 
Jerusalem PhD. thesis (The Amharic tense-system, Jerusalem, 1966), refers to allaga m his 
treatment of ‘ Ceres: verbs (§ 144) but does not list this specific usage which corresponds 

exactly to French venir de. 

This is, perhaps, an appropriate place to invite attention to this mi rece of Amharic 
syntax, prepared under ‘te guidance of H. J. Polotsky, which manifesta the master’s con- 
summate oraft in this remarkable ee It is a great pity that ite componrtion in Hebrew has 
so far prevented it from being as widely noticed as it deserves to be. 
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2d.) MALI n 





RIMERIE ET LIBRAIRIE 
DE 8. A,L TAFARI MAKONNEN 
———— 
mad 
ADDIS-ABEBA LE. 192 


L gh nnee Bante ente tni: 
GEC OTs DIT 3 H2 9:480 

9 RNN: AAO 4 those nto AV ak : 
09: Ahah -? n06:2. 09 1:085 $6 o4 2A MANAG: 
Ah «hoo 140 AA HI ORE moo SU 
11:9 Van h^ f EI: FOU AMA NAS onim 
NA Vt DL J^ 19- aeos h e IF 1 ARS UTER. 
nego Ag hoo ^ oet e: annt G-Ni VAG TET 
RPL PHASE FEN= 024246: 26h 1E ED TN m 
een ern 

ELE E 
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(2) Gäbrä Krostos to W. Fuchs 


Addis Ababa, 30 Hedar 1917 
(= 9 December 1924).° 


May it reach the honourable M. Doctor Walter Fuchs, chargé d'affaires of 
the German Government. 

I present to you my respectful greetings. I thank you very much for 
sending me, through Ato Müma,!^ your honoured letter and the copy of the 
German newspaper.!! May God reward you for thinking of me in this way 
and counting me as a friend. We shall bring out a new notice for the Professor 12 
who has written about our printing establishment and about our books. I am 
giving you for despatch to him, together with my letter, a short history of the 
world which I have written. 


Obediently Yours, 
Gäbrä Krostos.4 


* The abbreviation at the head of this letter stands, of course, for PA, PEALE ı m Ip ı 


KAD DEN Fo 1 ie : 

10 A name I have not previously encountered. 

11 The spelling gaseta The r gazefa is aberrant. 

Bie, E. Mittwoch ier had written & German newspaper article (referrod to earlier on in 
this letter) on Amharic Pigs cana soti ivities in Ethiopia ; it was entitled ‘ Literarisches Morgenrot 
1n Abessinien ' (letter ko cha, German chargé d’affaires at Addis Ababa, to Professor 
Mittwoch, dated 6 January 1925). 

13 This refers to an article a not to a separate publication of book-type. This appears to 
be the case not only beoause such a work is not of listed in any of the relevant works of reference 
but because the German chargé d'affaires, in a note to Mittwoch, speaks of an ‘ Artikel ’ by Gabra 
Krostos 


14 of, Pankhurst, Economic history of ee Addis Ababa, 1968, 679 f.; and esp. Haruy, 
yaheywdt tarik, 93 f., who describes Gabra Tdkla Haymanot as a native of Aksum 
(a certain unidiomatic flavour seems to adhere to his Amharic) and ss an alumnus of Swedish 
mission education. He left Asmara in 1919 to enter Ethiopian Government service at Addis 
Ababa. In 1922 the Regent appointed him manager of the new Printing Press which he had 
established within the precincts of his gabbi. As he knew some foreign languages, he translated 
a number of books into Amhario. 
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Covering leiter by the German Legation 


Deutsche Gesandtschaft 
für Abessinien. Adis Abeba, dan 16. Januar 1925. 


An das Auswärtige Amt, 
Berlin. 


Betr.: Neue Abessinische Zeitung 
* Lumière et Paix ’.15 


Am 1.d.M. hat die zweite abessinische Wochenzeitung ‘ Licht und Frieden ' 18 
zu erscheinen begonnen. Es liegen bis jetzt 3 Nummern vor. Danach handelt 
es sich um ein unpolitisches Unterhaltungs- u. Nachrichtenblatt, ohne bestimmte 
Richtung und Farbe. Die Zusammenstellung des Stoffs ist sichtlich nach dem 
Vorbild des ‘ Aimiro ’ erfolgt. Wie dieser, bringen die vorliegenden Nummern 
Betrachtungen über die abessinischen Kirchenfeste, dann eine Art Hofbericht, 
die von der italienischen Gesandtschaft bezogenen Havastelegramme und, zur 
Füllung, eınige Miscellen aus aller Welt; die vierte Seite enthält regelmässig 
die aus dem ‘ Courrier d'Éthiopie ’ 1" abgedruckten Marktpreistabellen u. einen 
Prospect der Staatsdruckerei. — Hauptschriftleiter ist Ato Gabre Kristos, ein 
noch junger Abessinier, der früher in der itelienischen Regierungsdruckerei in 
Asmara tätig war u. seit etwa 2 Jahren die von Ras Tafari errichtete (2.) 
Staatsdruckerei ?? leitet, in der das Blatt auch verlegt wird. Er ist Verfasser 
der, in den oben angezogenen Vorgängen erwähnten Lehrbücher über Arithmetik 
u. Geschichte; 1° politisch kann er als neutral und eher deutschfreundlich 
eingestellt gelten. 

Von einem sachlichen Bedürfnis nach der neuen Zeitung kann, selbst beim 
besten Willen, nicht gesprochen werden. Der ‘ Aimiro ', als erste abessinische 
Zeitung, besteht gerade ein halbes Jahr?" u. kann bisher nur mittels der 
Staatsbeihilfe bestehen. Die Gründe für die Neuschöpfung sind vielmehr rein 
persönlicher Art; sie gehen auf einen kleinen Kreis von Favoriten zurück, 
die den Ras Tafari ständig umschmeicheln und mit Ratschlägen versorgen, die 


16 Tt is not without interest to note that copies of all such despatches from the German 
Legation at Addis Ababa to the Auswartige Ami, Berlin, which had a bearing on 10, 
historical, and general cultural matters, were sent to E. Mittwoch who was in charge of iopian 
studies at Berlin University at that time. Likewise, copies of all Ethiopian newspapers and 
books (at that period a faırly small number, of course) were despatched both to the Foreign 
Ministry and to the inoumbent of the univermty pcst of Ethiopian studies. I do not know 
whether this is German practice nowadays, but the Americans certainly see to it that their 
academics in relevant disciplines are suitably mformed, consulted, and supplied with material. 
British Foreign Office custom is very different, although, since the demise of that splendid 
institution, the Oriental Secretary, the Foreign Office has been patently m need of sound advice 
m background and likely future developments, espeoially with regard to Africa and the Near 

jas. B 

1* Borhanenna Sálam which began weekly publication on 1 January 1925. I have m my 
possession copies of the first issue a8 well as subsequent ones. 

11 A French ir which began publication in 1913 on the Desvazes Press (of. Pankhurst, 
Economic history of Bthiopta, 1968, 677). 

18 For printing presses in Ethiopia, see Pankhurst, op. oit., pp. 679 f. (incidentally, in the 
penultimate line on p. 679, 1923 should read 1925); also B. Wright, Hthiopian incunabula, 21 f., 
and the various supplements, all of the greatest value, published by S. Streloyn. 

7 While I know books on arithmetics composed by Gabıd Krastos, I am not aware of any 
historical works by him—at any rate published before 1925 (thus also S. Wright, op. ot., and 
Haruy, yaheywdi tarik, 03 f.). 

9) This 18 not correct. A’smro was founded in 1002 by A. E. Kavadias and was published 
intermittently (cf. Pankhurst, Economic history of Ethiopia, 877). The reference may be to the 
reappearance of the paper after an interval. 
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vor allem seine, recht empfängliche, Eitelkeit *! zu würmen geeignet sind; aus 
diesem Kreis heraus ist dem Thronfolger vorgestellt worden, dass, — wie der 
‘Aimiro’ der 1. Staatsdruckerei, — so eine eigene Zeitung der von ihm 
errichteten 2. Staatsdruckerei überaus kleidsam sein würde. Diese Anregung 
gefiel und wurde strikt durchgeführt: Entsprechend dem bekannten Titel- 
vermerk auf dem ‘ Aımiro ’: ‘ Diesen Namen gab S.M. Kaiser Menelik dieser 
Zeitung’, trägt nun das neue Blatt unter dem Titel ‘ Lumière et Paix’ den 
Zusatz: ‘Diesen Namen gab 8.K.H. Tafari Makonen dieser Zeitung ’.*? 
Notwendigkeit und Geschmack dieser deutlichen Parallele dürften fraglich sem 

Gabre Kristos, mit dem ich gute Beziehungen unterhalte, hat der Gesandt- 
schaft ein Freiabonnement von 2 Exemplaren, von denen jeweils eins für die 
Deutsche Regierung bestimmt ist, zur Verfügung gestellt. Die 3 bisher 
erschienenen Nummern beehre ich mich hier beizufügen. 


gez. Fuchs. 


31 This, alas, 1s a judgement that cannot be easily gainsaid, though I could never decide 
whether ıt was personal vanity or, perhaps, an msistence on the dignity of the imperial office. 

33 The respective texts read as follows : 

ATIVE! PLAN : CTE 1 Frw 1 00/257: AAP NAG : £977 : 

AP PAMAAT à PEDEL 1 CAAT | Dnm» and 

AAD 1 027 1 AGA 1: TLC! OFT 1 020-07 if CT 1 AAP? 1 

RIAU : POLLAN AUT LUFT! DIM ACIDS à (A7? : 

NA « vary n 
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(3) Emperor Haile Sellassie to E. Mittwoch 


The Lion of the Tribe of Judah has prevailed.?® 

Haile Sellassie I, Elect of God, King of Kings of Ethiopia. 

May it reach Our friend Professor Mittwoch. 

Let there be peace to you. 

As you have requested from Us permission, through the German chargé 
d'affaires, Dr. Melchers,* to dedicate to Us [your] book entitled mashafa takahdo 
bühaymanot,# We had already told him orally to inform you of Our 
authorization. 

As Dr. Melchers * has now shown Us the character of the book * stating 
that you have declared that you would not publish the book *' without first 
showing it and obtaining permission, We confirm to you once again Our 
authorization. We thank you for this. 


26 Hodar 1923.% 
(= 5 December 1930). 


(sgd.) Haile Sellassie I, Emperor.** 


9 Rev. 5: 5. 
** Melohers appears in Amharic as ‘ Mekerls ', a not untypioal form of metathess. 
15 Soirées de age: for details see the introduction, p. 430 above. 
95 In fact, he submitted to the Emperor a set of proofs. 
* Soil. the molusion of the dedication—not the publication of the book as such. 
28 The scribe omitted in error the second element of % ı 99 1 
i 2 The Emperor’s signature and other aspecta of this letter are described in the introduction 
above. 
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6 bys irem gi Abhe Qi Ag D eii EEN DPE ping 
E MET. l RARLIS L bG ÓR DPA Ih e] i ga: 
2E *251 PA pII Dig Bet Bol UII betheáp acm 
| Wb SPD Be E bs mgp EEE CL CA prp hd 
10 Vero: FoF be bli b UCI REILE FI A porro d AK I 
ÜqdugyRLtIKYTRZETUWSHACRpimeI6ACLuQU"QOUTUELgS 
WE bs nh Bite PAPA CWP OR UO CRIANGL IGT 
6 N ACR EL OUIRE RIPEN Ue Ol Tug 16 TCRO OLS, 
Hom pe POPE bel EP VOL WARNE EG ELIS hb Df 
IS Bihl agen? wa BITE ESE 9/z4AVLTAVIOUA A 
€ WATLAIDE IPG TERUR OIDU HERE Nh 
7 GIAZ NED: HINTERE: Np dó ae 
I$ PINDTEVAE DEAD DS ble LG VEN A WERT AN! 
DR IRETE ah RUTOR RG E96 FON Fo AF. 
20 hb FATS ENTER EER PIERRE b poe 
u WEG hi E bh V gie Vat Eno NG TY Mi 
22 OF WHERE Cm ur wiae NADP BERG ie 
5onü-enuamakxafin&vpy ipd LC IG FONE, 
PEC AUC At HEARNE CATs 
0 NARBE A Pereng: BEER ON AEM AR LUG gre 
LONER PEREGO AGINED AE BIG TO EAM TEA ALPE: 
7 VEDAS OE LEPET! CARMEN Fl LB rm mde AR EEG 
23 & FO LOL A Ye h rg DEG IEIUT DATT ARA Tr et: 
2 WYAYLVAIA4syintgurSTeCGRiE dol Ai PDZIFZ:; 
*? UYE PAYIUPICY RIWAN DCU VAN MA 
9?) petle^liroc ETILE hs Qa OEE Veh Diash ROI 


*? For Alaqa Tayya see Ullendorff m BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, n. 52 and Dn dr ren E 
p: 260; Taddasa Turat’ valuable introduction to the third ed. of A. T.s Tarik : 
ine deutache Gesandtschaft in Abessinien, Leipzig, 1907, 265. 


31 gem ı is odd; one would have expected am ı this may, of course, be either a lapsus 
calami or a change of mind by the author 1n mid-sentence. 
22 A.T. had come to Berlin to serve as lector in Amharic under Dr. E. Mittwoch (Ullendorff, 


loo. oit 

33 We find here the German form ‘ Juni’, a8 German was the first European language with 
which A.T. had come into contact. The year is 1905. 

"The Amharic punctuation is at times & little erratic but not out of keeping with the 
onustom at the time. 

35 Minister Friedrich Rosen (1856-1935), leader of German mission to Emperor Menelik in 
1905; later Foreign Minister of the Weimar Republic (of. Ullendorff, art. cit., n. 28). 

36 He was not ren ofthe German mission but was charged by Rosen to look after A.T. 

37 Georg Beoker, heimer Hxpedierender Secretar im Auswärtigen Amt’, member of the 
Rosen mision (Rosen, p. vii). The syntax i is rather in the nature of telegram style. 

38 Vice-Consul Edmund Schuler of the ‘ handelspolitische Abteilung des Auswartigen Amtes ' 
(Rosen, p. vii); member of the Rosen mission. A.T.’s reproduotion of the German Umlaut t, 
with ite transference to (or infection of) the following syllable, is not without intereat 

?3 Henne (?)—not otherwise known to me; simply A.T.’s landlord. 

40 The Amharic text transoribes the German ‘ Bahnhof’. 


(4) 
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Aläga Tayya’s * report 
Having left ® my country for the first time, I entered Berlin ®? on 


1 
2. 14 June.®® As I am a stranger to the country and unfamiliar with, and 
3. 
4 


ignorant of, the language,* the man who brought me and 

. conducted me from Asmara to Berlin was Minister Rosen's ?° deputy,?* 
Mr. Becker." Consul Schüler * said to me 

* go with Mr. Henne,?? for rented accommodation has been rented for you 
in his house’. Mr. 

. Henne received me at the station @ and took me to his house. Towards 

evening 

. Consul Schüler and I met.** He said to me: ‘ it would be well if you stayed 

. with Mr. Henne; I think he is à good man and I have rented from him 

accommodation for you ’. 


. I did not know the German language, so as to ask ‘ at what price ?’. 
. Consul Schüler,t? on his part, did not know Amharic; I was therefore 
. in difficulty and kept silent being at a loss what to do. Each month from 


June 15 


. until the beginning of November I paid 129 Mark for rent and 


. From the beginning of November until early April I had 


. to pay 7.75 Mark for heating—altogether 
. I paid 136.75 Mark per month. Later on, when I said to him 


. ‘from April onwards I won’t pay for heating; it is too much for me; 
make it 5 Mark 


. for me’, he became very angry with me and said to me ‘ look for another 


place’; 


. and when I said to him ‘ all right, if you wish I shall go to another place ’, 


he begged me 


. humbly and said : “come back and stay with me and pay me 6 Mark for 
heating ’ 


. I agreed and in April, that one month, I paid 6 Mark for 


. heating. Afterwards, from early July onwards until October 


. 30, I asked him to give me milk for 5 Mark instead of the 
. beer which had been 9 Mark a month for 3 bottles a day ; 
. and I stayed on paying 125 Mark.*? 


On 24 September he borrowed from me 200 Mark. Without my 


. agreement and without telling me of it, the landlord brought me this 


contract he had voluntarily written out, ie. to give me for this 4 
20 Mark each 


. month, from the beginning of November. And I said to him 


* read it to me and let me hear it’. He read it to me; and 
. When I said to him ‘ why have you acted thus ? 20 Mark per month is too 
little for me; make it at any rate 50 [Mark] per month; if 


. however it is difficult for you, then make it 30 [Mark] per month ', he 
. begged me humbly and with an appeal to my compassion and nagged me a 


‘lor: ‘we (Henne and A.T.) met ‘ with " Consul Sohuler '. 

4 The minor spelling variants in the Amhario rendering of * Consul’ and ‘ Sohüler ' are not 
uncommon oven with the same author in the same document. 

The original summer cost for board and lodging of 128 Mark had thus been reduced by 
4 Mark, as m was chesper than beer. 


M In repayment of this loan. 
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33 RUMAN Yerum DANN ON’ ALCAD 
w Br SHADES EYVUCO MDE A AMUN br pP 
35 Alp 


tf [A 


36 "wuLyindhiutüyryenüiuvnuip 12 KARIN Uae th 
WWM RIND SPA GAT bo NENK INLET bb POP 
9 Urpin m Chip "Io peti BYGONE UC EVIL UD: 
WARM MATAR EADY felt UmEbSsTÀ units, 
HO QuYIquTEUITHR REGED AP va ei APA HT 
A Mid Otesy CAH UM MIM LOINC ER GLO EME 
4n yu ERLIE aR itama Ahi Y poi Abra 
AB enun: CIO CNA ONY TREU UN L Ybr E 
a MAYR FARAY ARE TITTEN EN hpi ED GIN 
ut E MIRAR BF RARRZAY VIIN GERITS AnI BES 
CARI LICTLP EID TI ERG: EIDE eT OILS PF 
47 Jg Mes PTAR ON HE PRONG, HP ag d 
4$ dn Y AVITUEEMVI HEE A fo mod we AF. 
^| dp up kr Bia Ee ilg Did De DALEY 
SOU Na SOUT DEP on do p nit m tuv vr, 
st ? BS AOR ez y; OO TAY E IATER 
SL WharBlAavieUOUnnnRyi mta "TT 
53 ae: QAM CA EQRTINTT?L DU Rih Rall 
ES GED ZO heo UL ft ed BUN EY EGS FO LPO? 
S MAR AO LEELA OR Eg Dt RT Era 6 
SG Aye LENT DES Ve Nibi pd D nh E 9 DYD 
7 AS DULZhE ro ptivnhXkasnpiEUZumTaH/U d. 
3 AUWRbTekiuuuEUUITWUEDPyRIBIDOGARnFFTAU Eg 
535 WoDAVIAZREFUoOqu nyyiimitntrgipse 
S ont FURE Vpr ad TFT ih vim) 
PAM DEE GUY As MEPS EAL MIT men 
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32. great deal, saying ' in all this is difficulty for me, please do as I wrote in 
this contract’. And I, 

33. though I did not like it, said to myself: ‘ now that I am his creditor I am 
bound 

34. to have disputes; what can Ido?’ So I accepted this contract document, 

35. while it displeased my heart. 

36. Later on, I intended to move to another house in early November 

37. and, having caused it to be written on paper, I informed him on 14 

38. October. But he, without asking me ‘ what is the matter with you, what 
have I done to you 

39. that you are thinking of going to another house’, acted as if I were his 

40. servant or his slave, as if he owned me and, with great 

41. wrath, poured upon me a torrent of abuse while he trembled all over , 

42. and I, to my own surprise, kept silent without answering him at all. 

43. Afterwards, when he heaped further insults on me, I said ‘ Why are 

44. you so angry and insulting * While I stayed with you one year and 4 

45. months, I never abused you in any way. There are many who were 

46. tenants in your house, like me, who went after staying only one, two, 

47. or three months. When those left, you sent them off in peace and 

48. were nob angry with them and did not insult them—as with me. 

49. When I said to him ' although I am a native of a far country, I 

50. acceded to the wishes of both governments and came here to carry out 

51. the desire of [my] government, but I have not entered into 

52. your service, therefore please do not insult me’, he abused me 

53. worse than ever and said ‘I shall go to Consul Schüler and 

54. shall speak against you’; he then rose to go. I said ‘ Consul 

55. Schüler is your friend but he is not my master; if you go 

56. to Consul Schüler, I on my part shall go to my representative, 

57. to the Geheimrat’;* and then I told the Geheimrat all 

58. he had done to me. And then, on the next day, he brought down upon 

59. me abusive wrath, saying ‘ why have you spoken to the Geheimrat, 

60. saying “ he has insulted me” 1' Thus for up to a week he kept cursing 

61. all my friends, unceasingly (or: without exception), with a sinister face 
and with insults. After 8 days 


4 ie, Professor Eduard Saahau (1845-1930), Director of the Oriental Semmar at Berlin 
(of. BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 259, n. 61). I should like to take this opportunity of correcting A.T.'s 
reference to the name of the Seminar’s secretary which is not Herbrund (art. cit., p. 259) but 
Wilhelm Hildebrandt (MSOS, xıv, 2, 1911, p. i—information from Professor H. b Polotaky 
whose kindness is gratefully acknowledged). 
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18 A Paltias 1 lapsus calamı for ALANAF : 

3 Weed Shoan variant of Az £r 1 (of. Armbruster). 
48 The appearance of the —4? here is unusual. 

4 i.e, that part of our agreement that concerns me. 

I should like to take this opportunity of thanking the reoipient of this artiole for elucidating 
this somewhat complex passage. For fully 40 years now Professor Poloteky has been a constant 
souroe of enlightenment to me, one that is never appealed to in vain. I have endeavoured to 
give some expression to my sentiments as well as to the ' objective ' significance of H.J.P. in the 
world of scholarship in my review of his Collected papers (BSOAS, xxxv, 3, 1972, 623 £.). 

The idea of a month of 31 days seems odd eno (to an Ethiopian) for Aláqa Tayyd to 
identify the end of October everywhere with the 30th dey of the month. 

5: K., G. Rodén (1860- ?), the Swedish missionary and Tigre scholar (seo Chi è dell’ Eritrea). 

53 Lorenz Jensen, Mittwoch’s pupil and German diplomat at Addis Ababa (cf. BSOAS, 
xxxv, 2, 1972, 265, n. 69). 
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62. his children and his wife got together and kept saying to me ‘ remain with 
us’ and 

63. placating me by saying ‘ do not grieve, for he is not in good health, but 

64. that our father has insulted you is because he is ill and his head is whirling 
round ’. 

65. He himself kept placating * me by saying ‘ That I have insulted you is 

66. because I am not in good health but I am ill and have lost my head ; hence 

67. forgive me, stay with me and do not go 4 elsewhere ’. 

68. But I said to him ‘it cannot be; I have to go, for, even if you did 

69. not “ insult me by abusing me and humiliating me in this 

70. manner, you have made the price too high for me’. 

71. He begged me saying ' now, when you leave, I am poor 

72. and cannot pay you 20 Mark at the beginning of November; what 

73. is best to do?’ I said to him ' since you have begged me in amity, 

74. you may let it wait till December’. But he said to me ‘in 

75. December, too, I cannot procure it for you’. I then told him ‘ you 

76. may delay it until the new year, till early January ’. But he 

TT. again said to me ‘I cannot get it for you by the beginning of the new 

78. year’. I then [told him]: I have nothing else to say to you 

79. apart from stating ‘ henceforth I stand by my earlier agreement ; 1? 

80. I have no other business with you; I have definitely no agreement 

81. (stipulating) up to April’. If he does not fear God who looks into the 
heart, let him make me take an oath on this ! 

82. When he realized that I was determined about my departure, he later on. 

83. insulted me once again. But on the day on which I was leaving, on 30 © 

84. October, he came early in the morning and said “that I insulted you 
yesterday 

85. is because I was ill as previously ; hence don't be angry with me but let 
there be 

86. friendship as in our past. Now let me escort you in peace and help you to 

87. collect the luggage’; and he began to help me; having waited a little he 
said to me 

88. “now please lend me 2 Mark which I require for something; I shall give it 
back to you later’. ‘I have 

89. not got it’. ‘Then lend me at least 1 Mark’, he said to me; I told him 
I had not got it. ‘ Then lend me 

90. at least 50 Pfennig ’, he said to me. I gave him 50 Pfennig. Later on there 
came Pastor Roden, ®! Mr. Jensen, Herr Rittmeister 5? 

91. Bócking(en) [?],* and Täsfa © to help me in collecting my luggage. 

92. Afterwards he [the landlord] slipped away unseen and went to his room ; 
when I waited thinking he would come, it turned out that he 


9 The curious reproduction of ‘ Herr Rittmeister’ in A.T.’s Amhario shows the auditory 
impaot which the combination of these two words made on hrm—and, incidentally, also A.T.'s 
somewhat shaky knowledge of German 

*4 This gentleman is not known ton mo; perhaps A.T.’s Amharic spelling makes ‘ Béckingon ' 
a little more likely. 

s5 Not known to me. 
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56 The badly corrected word at the end of line 93 is ft Ti} : 

57 A.T. uses the German word (4 ; his perception of the German sound z and its reflection 
in Amhario is not without interest. 

*5 A.T. uses the German ‘ Elektrische Bahn °. 

9? I have not otherwise encountered the word evd'(( 1 The interchange b:m 15, of course, 
well attested (of. my Semitic languages of Ethiopia, 91, 96, 101 £.). 

“ — 17 October. It is odd that one date is given in Ethiopian and the other in European 


s1 A.T. uses the German ' Umschlag ’, written by him in two words. 

5§ AP can scarcely be the verb ‘to see’, although it also connotes ' visiting the sick’ 
(M. Cohen, Couplets amhariques du Choa, 63, 2). It could be the name of the doctor, though 
I cannot think what German name might be concealed in this way. Mis-writing for AP or AF 
might also be vaguely considered. But I have finally concluded that it is simply ‘ alas’ (alsa 
written AB), discussed in Nouvelles dudes, 333. 
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. did not. I told these four men: ‘I had 250 Mark which was borrowed 
. by this man, Mr. Henne. He then threatened me, saying “ I shall not give 


it back to you if you leave 5 


. me and go to other lodgings”. Now, what would be best for me to do?’ 
. Pastor Roden and Herr Rittmeister Böckingen said to me: “as you lent 


him. 250 


. Mark, do you have a certificate (Zettel) ?’ 5 I said ‘ yes’ and showed them 
. the document. They said ‘ since you possess such a document, all is well’ 

. They then said to me ‘ call him so that we can hear what he has to say 
. about this matter in front of us’. I sent Tasfa and when he had him called, 
. he concealed himself in his room and his wife said he was not there. For the 


second time I went myself and when I called him, his wife said to 


. me he was not there. When I said to her ‘he has not been here now ? 


Where has he gone ?’, she said she 


. did not know. Afterwards Herr Rittmeister Böckingen said to me ‘ whether 


I find him 


. later on or not, tomorrow I shall speak to him and shall come to your place 
. and tell you about the reply he gives’. Subsequently I went to the other 
. lodgings. But as to Herr Rittmeister, whether he spoke to him or not 

107. 


I do not know; when I had waited many days thinking that he will tell 
me the answer, 

I heard the news that, without coming and telling me, he had gone to his 
country-seat. 

[Mr. Henne] had said to me ‘let me teach you to read by way of com- 
pliment ’, lest I should depart from him without that accomplishment ; 
but I had 

not requested him to teach me a little reading one hour a week on some 

days; I told him ‘no’, thinking that he would demand from me a further 
charge for the teaching of reading, 

while I was already paying him 130 Mark per month. 

But he said to me ' I shall not request from you payment for teaching you 

reading for one hour’. While I thought that this was so, he was teaching 

me reading for one hour on some days, but on other days he did not 
instruct 


me in reading, saymg he had work to do or was not feeling well. Because 
he did this and 

because he helped me with other things when I was ill; and because he 
despatched for me letters 

to my country writing the postal address, I being a stranger; and apart 
from my paying, 

when we travelled, for transport by tram °® and for beverages, such as 
coffee and beer, I gave them, i.e. to him, 

his wife, and his children, 227 Mark in baksheesh 5? on their 

birthday anniversaries. Furthermore, on Teqemt 8 ® and on 

January 16 I was ill in bed. 

The doctor told him ‘ make him a poultice ’,* and he made it for me. 

For all this help of his (apart from what I gave to his wife and children) 

I gave him 131 Mark and to the doctor, alas,®* 95 Mark. 
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(5) For the reasons explained in the introductory notes, I set out below a few 
extracts from some letters to Mittwoch by his former pupil Lorenz Jensen, 
penned in a fine, though not always easily legible, Gothic hand : 


Adis Abeba, den 11. Juli 1910 


Sehr verehrter Herr Professor | 

Es ist beschümend für mich, Sie so lange Zeit ohne jede Nachricht gelassen 
zu haben. Aber die Unmenge Arbeit hier ® ist wirklich der Haupthinderungs- 
grund gewesen. Andererseits haben mich meine abessinischen Freunde, die ich 
zum. Sammeln von Sprichwörtern etc. in Bewegung gesetzt hatte, lange Zeit 
im Stich gelassen, und da ich nicht gerne mit einem leeren Brief kommen 
wollte, habe ich das Schreiben aufgeschoben. Heute kann ich Ihnen einige 
arepan “ und tft% beilegen; hoffentlich finden Sie etwas brauchbares 
heraus 99... 

... Eine Sammlung von Asmarı- * liedern werde ich wohl in kurzer Zeit 
erhalten und Ihnen dann zuschicken kónnen. 

Meine Arbeit am Wörterbuch hat auch ruhen müssen; ® ich habe aber 
einen schönen Vokabelschatz im Kopfe gesammelt, so dass mir die Vervoll- 
ständigung des Wörterbuches wenig Schwierigkeiten machen dürfte. Auch 
hoffe ich hier in dem Kantiba Gebru *? und dem alten Herrn Schimper "? für 
zweifelhafte Stellen eine gute Hilfe zu finden. Wohl Ende dieses Monats wird 
der neue Geschäftsträger, ein Herr Dr. Zechlin ”! aus Kairo, hier eintreffen, 
und dann glaube ich mehr Zeit für meine Privatstudien erübrigen zu können. 

Was ich bisher über die Zär ”® — Litanien habe feststellen können, ist 
leider nur wenig; wenigstens von Seiten der Abessinier, da ihnen diese 
Zauberlieder von den Priestern als Sünde verboten werden, und sie sie 
infolgedessen nicht lernen. Es sollen Lieder sein zur Beschwörung von 
Geistern, um diese die Zukunft weissagen zu lassen etc. Dieser Sport soll 
besonders von muhammedanischen Abessiniern, mitunter 8 Tage lang ausgeübt 
werden, ohne dass der Betreffende irgend etwas ausser berauschenden Blättern 
geniesst. Ich werde mich jetzt an meine mohammedanischen (sic) Bekannten 


63 It is not easy to envisage why members of the German Legation at Addis Ababa, ın 1910, 
should have been so phenomenally busy. Jensen himself was, of course, working hard on his 
Amharic which was remarkably good. 

“A form of riddle; of. Gallina, Oriente, 1894, 29. 

*5 Proverbs and sayings. 

** As this is a tribute to H. J. Polotaky, a personal remark may be in order. A similar 
relationship to that between Jensen and Mittwoch oktained some 30 years later between the 
present writer and H.J.P., when I served in Eritrea-Ethiopia during the Second World War 
and was able to supply Polotsky with Tigrinya materiel 

57 azmari, * minstrels ’. 

“ No dictionary by Jensen appears to have been either completed or published. I have no 
knowledge of what happened to Jensen’s material collected during his long sojourn in Ethiopia. 

© Kantiba Gabru Dásta (1853-1950) was a major Agure of the Menelik, Regency, and Haile 
Sellassıe periods. He was at one time Kántiba of Gordar, accompanied Ras Makonnen to the 
coronation of King Edward VII and Ras Kassa to that of George V. He wrote a brief yamaroñřa 
süwasaw mari (Addis Ababa, 1922) and Spoke Germar, French, and English with fair fluency. 
Cf. BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 247, n. 88, and esp. Bairu Tafla, JES, vu, 2, 1069, 22 ff. 

10 Wilhelm Schimper, son of the German naturalist Wilhelm Schimper (1804-74; died at 
Adwa; of. Chi à dell Eritrea, 269) and his Ethiopian wife. Schimper was born about 1846, one 
of 15 children, was educated in Germany and su ntly lived in Ethiopia where he became 
a well-known figure in Menelik's Addis Ababa. He was fluent in German, Amhario, Italian, and 
English (Wylde, Modern Abyssinia, 1900, 133 #.). ‘Old Herr Schimper’ was thus about 65 
when Jensen met him (see also Bairu Tafla, JES, vir, 2, 23, n. 9). 

71 Chargé d'affaires from August 1910 to April 1013: later Reschspressechef under Hmdenburg 
(Mérab, Impressions, u, 98; Äthiopien: Zeitschrift fur Kulturaustausch, 1973, 151). 

73 Cf. esp. Rodinson, Magie, médecine ei possession à Gondar, 1907, 62 ff. 
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wenden, und hoffe bald Ihnen näheres über den uc wie über den Islam in 
Abessinien berichten zu kénnen. 

Der Herr Minister 7° interessiert sich lebhaft für Ihre Studien und Ihre 
Dragomanausbildung.'* ... Leider werde ich den Herrn Minister hier bald 
entbehren müssen, da er im nächsten Monat wohl seinen Urlaub antreten wird. 
Ein gutes Stück Arbeit liegt aber hinter uns: es hat 12 harte Monate gekostet, 
die deutsche Karre aus dem abessinischen «P» (Kaiserinpartei etc.) heraus- 
zubringen. Jetzt läuft sie wieder voranweg, nur ein wenig Schmutz (Zintgraff- 
Steinkühler-Affaire) 7° klebt noch an den Speichen. Aber auch diesen wird die 
Regenzeit Jetzt abwaschen. 

Dass Sie jetzt wieder einen neuen Hörer im Amharischen haben, hat mich 
sehr gefreut zu hören. Jepsen aus Flensburg und Jensen aus Rendsburg ist 
ganz spassig. Darf ich Sie bitten, meinem Landsmann aus der meerumschlun- 
genen Provinz "5 einen Gruss zu übermitteln, und sollte er die Lust verspüren, 
ein wenig mit mir amharisch zu korrespondieren, so stehe ich sehr gerne zur 
Verfügung. ] 

Mit gynerfc uu :" und 7984: Lt: habe ich mich in letzter 
Zeit sehr angefreundet. Wir sprechen immer zusammen von Berlin und dem 
deutschen Kaiser, seinen Truppen und all den Schónheiten.?? . . . Igasu [Yogüzu] 
ist jetzt Minister des Ausseren, so dass ich schon geschäftlich fast täglich mit 
ihm zusammen komme.® Von Aleka Taje [Tayyä] habe ich fast ein ganzes 
Jahr lang nichts gehört. Er ist in 24.7 ® und soll sehr krank sein. Man sagt 
hier auch, er werde nach der Regenzeit hierher zurückkehren, um sein grosses 


73 Since January 1909 (Coppet, Chronique ... de Mendlik II, x1, 540, n. 6, as against Mérab, 
Impressions, xr, 97 f.) Dr. Scheller-Steinwartz, previously German Minister in Norway, served 
as Gesandter. 

"* Mittwoch, as a member of the Berlin orıental seminary, was directly concerned with the 
la o training of diplomats and interpreters. 

75 i he und to this affair has been briefly referred to in the introductory part of this 
paper (see n. 4 above and the literature adduced there). To this I would add here: Regierungsrat 
a.D. Alfred Zin ff wrote an introduction, entitled * Abessmien und Deutschland ’, to Erich 
Sander’s geographical monograph Das Hochland von Abessinien, dated 1929. Zintgraff apparently 
had some medical training (Aihiopien, op. oit., 191; Mérab, op. oit., 101-2) and he joined, in 
1909, the court physician ‘Dr. Steinkühler in treating Emperor Menelik. According to Mérab, 
who has some pretty testy comments on the subject, there was a third German doctor (thus also 
Haile Sellassie’s autobiography, p. 30), a young man by the name of Pmow. Zintgraff and 
Steınkuhler (Kántiba Gabre dolet as their interpreter) olaimed to have detected poison in the 
Emperor, and the ensuing atmosphere of rumour, suspicion, and ıntrıgue involved Empress 
Taitu herself and led to extremely tense relations with the German legation. In fact, the resultant 
publication, addis yàmáijut hakimod, represented one of the earliest Amharic tracts ever 
published. See also JES, vu, 2, 1969, 28; Äthiopien, 191. Jensen's discreet commenta throw 
a revealing light on the seriousness of the affair in terms of German-Ethiopian relations. 

76 i.e. Schleswig-Holstein. 

77 See n. 59, p. 257 of BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972. 

78 Subsequently Dajazmatch Yagazu Bähabte, a native of Ankober, born 1880; became 
Nagadras of Harar and, in 1910-11, Foreign Minister; thereafter Minister of Finance; dismissed 
with all other ministers in 1918 (Haile Sellassie Autobiography, 59). He lived at Jerusalem 
during the Italian ocoupation of Ethiopia, and served in the Crown Council after the liberation 
of the country. Died at Addis Ababa in 1943 (cf. JES, vır, 2, 1969, 273 f.). 

70 This sounds rather quaint, but both Dej. Máshásha and Nágadras Yogazu were members 
of an Ethiopian mission to Berlin, Vienna, and Constantinople in 1907 (cf. Mérab, Impressions, 
rr, 73 f., 80f.). ing their stay at Berlm they were received by the Kaiser (Äthiopien, 152). 

% It is a little difficult to imagine what problems of German-Ethiopian relations required 
almost daily contact with the Foreign Minister. 

*1 Tfag is east of Lake Tana (Guida dell’ Africa Orient., 380) and Alaqa Tayya’s home district. 
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Geschichtswerk 8? zu vollenden. Um Nachrichten an ihn zu senden, fehlt hier 
leider jede Verbindung.*? 

. Mit Bildern von Adis Abeba und Umgebung werde ich nicht EUH 
sobald ich meinen Apparat, den ich in nächster Zeit erwarte, erhalten habe . 


Adis Abeba, den 9. Dezember ® 1910 


... Das Zeitungsgerede über meine Rückkehr nach Deutschland, um ‘ meine 
amharischen Studien zu vervollkommnen ’ (wo ich hier in Abessinien stecke !), 
stammt natürlich von der hiesigen edlen Kolonie,® die von ‘Arnold dem 
Prachtliebenden' Holtz59 an ... sich berufen fühlt, alles was mit der 
Gesandtschaft im Zusammenhang steht, zu bekritteln und deshalb alles 
mögliche in die Zeitungen ?' zu lancieren. Tetsache an dem ganzen Gerede ist. 
dass ich den Herrn Gesandten ° auf seiner Urlaubsreise begleiten wollte, um 
nach 14 jähriger Tätigkeit, die hier doppelt ermüdend wirkt,® ein wenig 
auszuspannen. Zunächst war es nur meine Absicht, ihn bis an den Hauasch ™ 
zu begleiten, um dann dort ein wenig zu jagen. Aber da der Gesundheitszustand 
des Herrn Ministers eine Begleitung mindestens bis nach Diredaua *! erforderte, 
brachte ich ihn bis zu diesem Kulturvorposten und ging von dort nach Harar,?* 
um mich der dortigen zahlreichen Schutzgenossen ® und ihrer noch zahlreicheren 
Reklamationen anzunehmen. Vier Wochen täglicher Arbeit räumten hier unter 
der meist nicht gerade sauberen Wäsche ziemlich auf... 

Hoffentlich haben Sie nunmehr die Gelegenheit gefunden den Minister 
Scheller [Steinwärtz] zu sprechen und einiges über Abessinien zu erfahren. 

Mit der Absendung des im letzten Briefe erwähnten Buches % hatte ich 
hier auf der Post Schwierigkeiten. Ich musste zunächst eine Menge überflüssiges 
Papier lostrennen ®... 

Von einem kleineren abessinischen Geschichtsbuch * habe ich kürzlich eine 


*! Running to 63 pp.! first published ın 1921 and subsequently reprinted several times, 
last in 1972 in the fine edition by Tadddsa Tamrat referred to ın n. 30 above. 

® This was the position until the establishment of internal air services. Even so, Ifag, 
being about equidistant between Bahr Dar and Gondar, is still at a distance of some 60 km of 
either airport. 

* Letters from Europe to Addis Ababa usually took about three weeks—a remarkably 
short time compared with about three months by surface mail nowadays. 

15! T] ya une vingtaine d’Allemanda ’ "(Mérab, op. cit., rz, 101). 

* German businessman and adventurer (Athiopien, 153; T. R. Nicholson, A toy for the Lton, 

25) who had gone to yw Cora in 1901 and had gained ‘Menelik’s favour. He brought one of the 


first motor cars to Addis Ababa, a 35-horsepower Nacke (photograph in Nicholson, op. oit., 54). 
3 I do not know what pers Jensen had in mind, i.e. papers discussing e internal 
tensions among members of tho German colony in Ethiopia ? 
** Scheller-Steinwärtz. 


** On account of the altitude of Addis Ababa (seven and a half thousand feet). 

** Awash, Ethiopia’s second great river system. 

* Dire Dawa—ef. Encyclopaedia of Islam, secand ed. At this time (1910) Dire Dawa was 
the terminus of the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway; for the first trains did not reach the capital 
until 1917, during the regency of Ras Tafari; ad Addis Ababa railway station was only in- 
augurated in 1929 (of. Pankhurst, 

** Harar—of. Encyclopaedia of Bion: se secon a 

93 I am not clear who these ‘ numerous ' German-protected persons might have been; some 
were probably Turks and tians, while others wera possibly immigrants from German East 
Africa, but, if so, I cannot fin references to them in the literature accessible to me. R. Fechter 
(Äthiopien, 151) states that an Austrian army officer, Lt. Claus Schindler, was German Consul 
at Harar, 1910-14. From Jensen’s account it would appear that these dates cannot be entirely 
accurate. 

** Not identified either here or in the previous Istter. 

9*5 A state of affairs that did not basically change over the next 65 years! 

" “I cannot think of any locally printed historical taxt (pre-1910) and suppose that this must 
refer to & 
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Abschrift anfertigen lassen, da ich glaube, es wäre ganz geeignet als Unter- 
richtslektüre und ich [mich] wohl erinnere, welche Schwierigkeiten es bildete, 
genügend Material zu finden. Ich erlaube mir daher es diesem Briefe beizulegen 
in der Hoffnung, dass es meinen beiden ® Kollegen einige lehrreiche Stunden 
schaffen wird... 

Die Asmari-*Lieder habe ich leider noch nicht senden können, da mein 
Gibbi-Freund etwas säumig ist wie jeder Abessinier . . . 

Wie weit Aleka Tajes grosses Geschichtswerk ® über Abessinien gediehen 
ist, habe ich leider nicht feststellen können ; er wird jetzt, da Menilek so gut 
wie tot ist, auch wohl kaum einen Mäcen finden 1% , . . 

Hier in Abessinien ist jetzt alles ganz ruhig, und die Folge ist, dass man 
sich jetzt überall rührt, um Handelsverbindungen anzuknüpfen. Ich fürchte 
“ nur, das Land und vor allem seine Bewohner werden dabei sehr überschätzt. 
Die Müllerzug-Gesellschaft 1°! will schon im Anfang nächsten Jahres den ersten 
Zug herbringen. Ob die Sache gelingen wird, weiss ich nicht,!% vielfach zweifelt 
man an der technischen und finanziellen Durchführbarkeit. 

. Meine Hoffnung für meine Privatstudien jetzt mehr Zeit zu finden, 
erfüllt sich. Daher habe ich auch meine arabischen Studien wieder aufgenom- 
men, wobei ich in Dr. Zechlin!? einen liebenswürdigen Lehrer gefunden 
habe... 


Adis Abeba, den 15/II 1911 1% 


... Die ‘ Kinderspiele ' 195 trafen mit gleicher Post durch das Auswärtige 
Amt 1 hier ein. Für gehörige Verbreitung habe ich schon nach Kräften 
gesorgt. Das erste Exemplar gab ich unserem lieben Aleka Taje . . . Mit grossem, 
Dank nahm er es entgegen, und seine Umgebung musste sogleich das Kukuta- 
spiel 107 über sich ergehen lassen. Dem Auswärtigen Minister, Igasu, hatte 
ich schon . . . davon gesprochen, jetzt, wo die Hefte eingetroffen sind, verlangte 
[er] sofort stürmisch ein Exemplar. Der Landwirtschafts-, Kultusminister und 
Stadtprüfekt in eigener Person, Kantiba Wolde Zadik,!% liess mir selbst auf 


#7 It would appear that the number of Mittwoch's Amhario pupils had doubled since Jensen’s 
previous letter. 

38 Cf. n. 67 above. 

9? Cf. n. 82 above. 

100 This is a reference of some importance which should be read in conjunction with BSOAS, 
xxxv, 2, 1972, 264-7, . n. 67, ibid. Thus, while in early 1909 Menelik waa still able to see 
Alàqa Ta Fe so to conduct a lucid conversation, by December 1910 his condition was thought 
to be h 

101 18 a probably a reference to the Swiss concession holder and army instructor, C. R. 
Muller, who was instrumental in importing engines from a Swiss factory at Winterthur (of. Pank- 
hurst, Economic history of Ethiopia, 63 and 315). 

101 Ag will have been acen in n. 91 above, Jensen's scepticism was fully justified—at any rate 

as regards the time factor. 

103 Cf. n. 71 above; Zechlin’s last post had been at Cairo where he had studied Arabic. 

104 Certain passages from this letter, concerning the fate of Aláqa Tayyä, were published in 
BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 267, n. 77. 

There existe one further letter from Jensen to Mittwoch, dated May 1920, which provides a 
en interesting, if somewhat subjective, description of events in Ethiopia during the First 

orld War. An annotated edrtion of that letter will be the subject of a later article. 

105 Mittwoch, Abessinische Kinderspiele, MSOS, xr, 2, 1910. 

195 [t appears that the German Foreign Ministry was willing to transmit relevant scholarly 
publications through the diplomatio bag—in contrast to British practice. 

Mittwoch, op. cit., 4 and 5 (kukkuta). 

108 Bee n. 78 above. 

199 Wald& Siadaq Goshu, later Bitwaddad ; Kantiba of Addis Ababa and Gondar; suocessively 
Minister of culture and of the Interior. Later President of the Senate. Died 1936. Cf. Ullen- 
dorff, Haile Sellaseio Autobiography, 179, n. 2; JES, vu, 2, 1969, 267-8; Haruy, op. cit., 74 f. 
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der Strasse keine Ruh. Mein Versprechen, ihm ein Büchlein zu schicken, 
genügte ihm nicht; er musste mir sofort einen Diener mitgeben, um das 
Büchlein in Empfang zu nehmen. Dem Lidj Ijassu *° und dem Ras Tassama !" 
werde ich bei nächster Gelegenheit ein Exemplar überreichen . . . 

... Vor einigen Tagen habe ich hier die Bekanntschaft des Herrn Kohen 
gemacht, der sich in meiner Nachbarschaft angesiedelt hat. Ein Semester lang 
war er, wie er mir erzählte, Ihr Berliner Schüler . . .1? 

... Hätten Bie nicht Lust, selbst hier herzukommen und Ihre Ferien bei 
mir zu verleben ? Ich meine, diesem Gedanken könnten wir näher treten... .113 


110 Iyasu, Emperor Menelik's grandson and successor (1913-16). See Ullendorff, op. oit., 6. 

111 Ras Bi dad Täsamma Nadaw, Regent during part of Menelik’s illness and guardian _ 
of Ladj Iyasu. Cf. Ullendorff, op. ort., 5, n. 5. 

13 [t would appear that most Germans leaving for Ethiopia during that period attended 
some of Mittwoch s Amharic classes before their de 

113 Jn fact, Mittwoch never travelled to Ethiopıa—nor, for that matter, did H. J. Polotaky. 
Since the same 18 true of Ludolf. Dillmann, Noldeke, Praetorrus, and Guidi, it would seem that 
scholarly perfection can be attained even without the expensive field work now considered 
de rigueur—at any rate it can be accomplished by those whose genius is capable of being expressed 
even within the seemingly narrow confines of their armchairs. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ADULIS THRONE TEXT 
By A. F. L. BEESTON 


Early in the sixth century A.D. the Greek author known generally as Cosmas 
Indicopleustes records in his ‘ Christian Topography ' that he visited Adulis on 
the western Red Sea coast and there saw two Greek inscriptions, one on a 
marble throne and one on a stela standing behind it. The monuments have 
long ago disappeared, but we have the texts as copied by Cosmas. The stela 
belongs to Ptolemy III Euergetes (246-222 ».0.), but the throne text begins 
in mediss rebus without name of author, and is introduced by Cosmas with the 
_ slightly mysterious words ‘ Then, as if sequentially,? there is further written 
“ on the throne as follows’. Whatever he may have meant by this, it is certain, 
as modern scholars recognize, that the throne text is not part of the stela one: 
the former is drafted in the first person, the latter in the third; and the throne 
text was drafted ‘in the 27th year of my reign’, whereas Ptolemy III died at 
the beginning of his twenty-sixth regnal year.’ This leaves the field open to 
speculations about the authorship and date of the throne text. 

Was he a king of Aksum? A difficulty that I find about this is that he 
speaks of sending his armies across the Ethiopian highlands to the borders of 
Egypt, and then at the beginning of §62 says ‘I subdued all these peoples, 
who are guarded by mighty mountains’. This does not sound like the language 
of a king whose base was in those very mountains. A second possibility is that 
he was based in the Eritrean coastal plain. But Sir Laurence Kirwan, who has 
recently surveyed the problem,* comes to the final conclusion that the author 
was ‘ most probably a king of Himyar, identity and date unknown’. It is the 
hypothesis of a South Arabian habitat for our king that I want to investigate, 
without going here into its merits as compared with the other two. 

A South Arabian location had been proposed by E. Glaser (although he 
subsequently retreated from this position in the face of criticism); and it was 
taken up again by A. J. Drewes," with the additional feature of a tentative 
identification with the well-known Shammar Yuhar‘ish, king of the Sabaeans 
and the Raydan and of Hadramawt and Yamnat, reigning around 300 A.D. 
This particular identification seems impossible to sustain (and Drewes tells me 
that he would not now stand by it); nevertheless, it is a useful proposal in 
the sense that the objections to it are suggestive of another solution. 

In the second part of the throne text we have an account of a campaign 
waged on the western Arabian coast ‘from Leuke Kome to the land of the 
Sabaeans’. Now we have relatively ample documentation, in Sabaic language 
inscriptions, of Shammar’s military activities. These included a northern 
campaign which took him as far as Sa‘dah, but certainly no farther than Nagran ; 
and his principal preoccupation was clearly a life-and-death struggle with 
Hadramawt, which he ultimately conquered, putting an end to its political 
independence. In exactly the same period, Umru’ al-Qays is recorded in his 
funerary monument at Nemara dated a.p. 328 to have been ‘ king of all the 


1 Ed. W. Wolska-Conus (Paris. 1988), 1, $558—63. 

2 ds & dxodovilas. 

3 A. E. Samuel, Ptolemaic chronology (Munchen, 1962), 106 f. 

£ iadh distributed at the Firat International] Symposium on Studies in the History of 


` Arabia 


ee tions FA T Ethiopie antique (Leiden, 1962), 106 f.; the Glaser references are in 
footnotes 1 and 2 on p. 104 
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Arabs [bedouin]' and to have inflicted, in the oasis of Nagran, a severe blow 
on ‘ the realm of Shammar’ * (taking advantage, one would infer, of Shammar's 
engagement on his eastern frontier). In face of these facts, it is difficult to 
envisage that Shammar can have done what was done by the author of the 
throne text, who ‘ waged war on the Arabites and Kinaedokolpitae [people of 
the centre of the Red Sea coast of Arabia] and forced their kings to submit, 
commanding them to pay tribute and to keep the peace by sea and land’. 
One may, perhaps, also remark that an expression like 'the land of the 
Sabaeans' would sound strange coming from Shammar, who (even if he was 
himself of Himyarite origin, as is possible) had as his prime title ‘ king of the 
Babaeans ', and whom one would have expected rather to say ‘my kingdom’, 
as the throne text does elsewhere. 

Much more cogent than all this, however, is the fact that in the terminal 
passage of thanksgiving to the gods the Adulis author singles out for special 
gratitude ‘the greatest of my gods, Ares who begat me’. This constitutes a 
claim to divine paternity and to semi-divine status for himself, of a kind usual 
among the Seleucids and other Hellenistic monarchs: but such a claim was 
never made by Shammar, nor by any other Sabaean or Himyarite ruler. On 
the other hand, there is one ruler and one only, in the whole epigraphic South 
Arabian material who did make precisely that claim. This is Yagduq’il Fari‘ 
Sharab'at, king of Awsan (roughly speaking south-east of the Qatabanian 
Wadi Bayhan area, and perhaps including modern Nisäb). It may not be, in 
this context, of much significance that the inscriptions term him ‘ son of [the 
deity] WD’, since in the Semitic languages ‘son of so-and-so’ does not 
necessarily imply that the ‘ father’ actually engendered the ‘son’.? But what 
is crucial is that dedications were made to Yasduq’il in exactly the same 
phraseology as is used for dedications to a divinity; this is not the case with 
any other South Arabian ruler whatsoever. Further, we have portrait statuettes 
of his father and grandfather dressed in native Arabian costume of shawl and 
short kilt, whereas Yasdug’il’s own statuette ® is dressed in Hellenistic costume. 
It is certain, therefore, that he was in close touch with the Mediterranean 
world and that he was successful and ambitious enough to imitate the practice 
of the great Hellenistic rulers in claiming and receiving divine honours. 
J. Pirenne ® calls his reign ' the apogee of the Awsanian kingdom ’ and assigns 
him, on carefully argued archaeological grounds, to just about the turn of the 
Christian era. 

The author of the throne text says that by his Ethiopian campaign he 
* made travel possible along the route leading from the districts of my kingdom 
as far as Egypt’, and by his Arabian campaign forced the bedouin to keep the 
roads open for peaceful travel. It is clear that the element common to both 
campaigns was an aim of restoring order on the two trade routes linking 
South Arabia and Eritrea with the Mediterranean, by way of Upper Egypt and 
of western Arabia: trade was his essential concern. 

Now in 25 2.0. Aelius Gallus conducted an expedition into Upper Egypt, 
and in the following year another into Arabia as far as ‘the borders of the 


* Beeston, * Nemara and Faw ', BSOAS, xr, 1, 1979, 4 f. 

vs ip’ need imply no more than a general relationship of di dence; in the same 
way, all members of a South Arabian national group were ‘ children ’ of the national deity. 

è The statue, now in the Aden museum, has been reproduced a number of times; but the 
most satisfactory reproduction is still the earliest one, in Proceedings of the British Academy, 
11, 1925, plate opposite p. 181. 

* Le ume sudarabe de Qataban (Louvain, 1691), 140. 
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Sabaeans’; the latter campaign had as its avowed objective the capturing of 
the frankincense trade at its source in Hadramawt, and the former may have 
included some reconnoitering of the possibilities of the African route, so that 
the second one could be seen as resulting from an assesament of the difficulties 
of the African route. Rome totally failed to achieve the objective of capturing 
the frankincense trade, but the campaigns must inevitably have resulted in 
disruption of the trade routes. It is tempting to see the campaigns described 
in the throne text as a reaction on the part of South Arabian trade interests 
anxious to regain the control which they had earlier had over those routes ; 
in terms of chronology, Yagduq’il is admirably fitted for this role. 

There is even a further, rather intriguing, parallel between the Arabian 
campaign of Aelius Gallus and that of the throne text: Aelius Gallus took his 
troops, not unexpectedly, by sea to Leuke Kome and then marched south 
overland—and so (surprisingly, for someone who was in any event based at the 
southern end of the Red Sea) did the author of the throne text; it almost 
looks as if the latter had taken the Roman expedition as a blueprint for his own. 

We know too little of pre-Aksumite history to say whether a king of Awsan 
can have campaigned in Ethiopia in this period. But it will be necessary to see 
how far this hypothesis about Yasduq’il’s activities can be fitted into Arabian 
history. 

For a period approximately coextensive with the Ptolemaic period, the west 
coast Arabian trade route had been run by the Minaean mercantile league ; 
this had its cult-centre at Qarnaw (mod. Khirbat Ma‘in) at the eastern end of 
the South Arabian Jawf, together with trading establishments at a number of 
other places, including the Qatabanian metropolis of Tumna‘ in the Wadi 
Bayhan, and even more importantly at Dedan (mod. al-‘Ula) in the northern 
Hijaz. The Minaean league as such collapsed round about 100 B.0., and there- 
after we find no Minaean records either at Qamaw or at Dedan. However, one 
of the major components in the Minaean league had been a folk named GB'N 
in the inscriptions, and I have elsewhere !? proposed that these may be Strabo's 
* Gabaioi' and Pliny's ‘ Gebbanitae’, with perhaps a homeland in the Nisäb 
region; this would imply that this folk continued to be actively engaged in 
South Arabian trade down to at any rate the early first century A.D. At the 
same time, they do not seem to have been able to retain control of the northern 
sector of the west coast route, centred at Dedan; for Strabo makes it clear 
that his Gabaioi only handled the trade southwards of about the Abha region 
(& little north of Nagran), while northwards from there it was in the hands of 
North Arabian traders. The disappearance of the South Arabian presence in 
Dedan coincides with the emergence in that area of & powerful Lihyanite 
kingdom in the early part of the first century 2.0. 

Here, of course, the question arises: must not the emergence of the Lihyanite 
kingdom be a fatal objection to the hypothesis of Awsanian intervention in 
northern Hijaz? But, according to Caskel's chronology of the Lihyanite 
kingdom,” the first series of Lihyanite kings stretches down only to 30 2.0., 
after which there is an interregnum lasting until about A.n. 50 before the 
second series of attested Lihyanite kings begins—an interregnum which covers 
Yasduq’il’s lifetime. Caskel himself supposes the gap to have been filled by a 


18‘ Phny's Gebbanitae ', Proceedings of the Seminar for Ar. St., 1972, 4-8. 

11 Beeston, ‘Some observations on Greek and Latin data relating to South Arabia’, BSOAS, 
xın, 1, 1979, 8. 

12 W. Caskel, Lihyan und Lihyanisch (Arbeitegemeinschaft fur Forschung des Landes 
Nordrhein-Westfalen, Heft 4, Koln, 1954), 41. 
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‘ Nabataean overlordship’ of the area; but even if this was the case, ıt need 
not preclude the possibility of a temporary Awsanian incursion. If, as I am 
inclined to think, the GB’N homeland was in or near the Awsanian home 
territory, such an incursion could have been facilitated by the centuries-old 
link between GB’N and the Minaean league with its establishment at Dedan. 

The period with which we are dealing is a somewhat shadowy one in 
Sabaean history. The era of the great builders (of the Marib dam and temples) 
was over, and the golden age of Sabaean culture in the late first to the end 
of the third century was yet to come. It may be remarked, too, that the throne 
text makes no claim to subjugation of the Sabaeans; the campaigns only went 
‘as far as the lands of the Sabaeans’, who can therefore be seen as friendly 
towards Awsan at this particular period. As for the Himyarites (Greek 
* Homerites ’), they make no appearance in history until after the reign of 
Yagduq’il (they are not mentioned in Strabo). 

Our knowledge of Hadramite history is also very sketchy. Here the crucial 
point is that the throne text lays claim to a kingdom extending eastwards to 
* the frankincense country’. Now Hadramawt certainly produced—and pro- 
duces today—frankincense; and when Aelius Gallus claimed to have got to 
within two days’ journey from the frankincense land, it is Hadramawt that 
must be meant. But does our text mean that Hadramawt was itself part of 
the author’s realm, or only that the realm extended to the Hadramite frontier ? 
I would incline to the former supposition. There is a reference in the text 13 
to the subduing of a people called Rhauso, who ‘live inland from the frank- 
incense-producing barbarians, in the midst of vast waterless plains’. The use 
of the term ‘ barbarians ' in place of the normal simple ‘ frankincense country ' 
suggests that they are different from Hadramites, and that they spoke a 
language other than one of the languages of the South Arabian culture-area : 
that is to say, they are likely to be the inhabitants of the Dhofar frankincense- 
producing area, the hinterland of which is indeed ‘ vast waterless plains '.* 
But if a king of Awsan was able to operate in that area, he must certainly have 
had control of some kind over Hadramawt. It may be remarked incidentally, 
that the assumption of a temporary overlordship of Awsan over Hadramawt 
will not preclude us from placing an epigraphically attested ‘king of Hadra- 
mawt' as contemporary with Yasduq’il; the title of king did not necessarily 
imply a ‘ supreme sovereign ' in the European sense, and there were kings who 
were subordinate to other kings.!5 

The Awsanian inscriptions are drafted in Qatabanian language; and the 
national deity of the Qatabanian-speaking peoples was ‘M. The prima facie 
surprising fact that Yasduq'il is called ‘ son of WD ’, who was the characteristic 
deity of the Minaeans, seems to provide another pointer to this king's having 
seen himself consciously as successor to the trading role of the defunct Minaean 
league. Until recently, it was generally held that all the South Arabian 
‘ national ’ deities were moon-gods; and this would have made an identification 
of a ‘son of Ares’ with a ‘son of WD’ puzzling and dubious. But G. Garbini 
has argued,’ with great plausibility, that the lunar nature of the Sabaean 


13 This is in a passage which intervenes between the accounts of the two main expeditions, and 
is not necessarily connected directly with either of them. 

14 They could equally, however, have been located in the Somalian frankincense country ; 
in which case the ‘ waterless plains ' would be the Ogaden desert. 

15 The author of the throne text does not olaim to have acquired all the parts of his ‘ realm ° 
by military conquest; some he acquired by negotiation, Bamrepmop. «vos. 

15 ! Sur quelques EMEN de la religion sud-arabe préisiamique ', Abh. d. Akademie d. Wiss. in 
Göttingen, phil.-hist. KI., 3. Folge, Nr. 98, 1976, 186. 
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national deity (and the same would apply to the other national deities) is, if 
not an absolute fallacy, at least a gross over-simplification; and that these 
deities were composite figures exhibiting characteristics of a Dionysiac vegeta- 
tion-deity, and of a ‘ city-god’ of the Herakles/Melkart type, and of a warrior 
god. Given this, one would expect to find these deities presented in Greek 
indifferently as Dionysus, Herakles or Ares, according to the circumstances— 
and naturally in a military text as Ares. 

A minor question is, why did Cosmas not copy the incipit of the throne text ? 
The simplest, and perhaps the most probable reason, is that it may have been 
already missing from the monument when he visited Adulis. However, there 
is considerable likelihood that Yasduq'il, when he adopted Greek costume, also 
adopted a Greek name and style of titulature alongside his South Arabian 
' name; and it is just conceivable that the Greek name and style were similar 
enough to the Ptolemaic ones to deceive Cosmas into thinking that the same 
person was meant. 

To sum up, I would propose the following picture of the situation. Yagduq’il’s 
reign of approximately thirty years" is to be placed right at the end of the 
first century B.0. He, with his two predecessors, had taken advantage of the 
collapse of the Minaean mercantile league at the beginning of that century to 
build up a (briefly) flourishing empire founded on the Mediterranean trade, 
using both the west Arabian route and an African route to Upper Egypt, with 
control over the Adulis coast 18 as a bridgehead for the latter. This take-over 
was facilitated by the fact that the GB’N folk, who (if not Awsanites them- 
selves) were at all events closely linked with Awsan, had already been the 
most prominent members of the Minaean league for several centuries pre- 
viously. However, GB’N and the Awsanites did not initially succeed in con- 
trolling the northern part of the west Arabian route, since the rise of the 
Lihyanite kingdom prevented the South Arabians from maintaining the old 
Minaean establishment at Dedan; they were forced to cede the northern 
two-thirds of the entire route 2° to North Arabian traders, limiting themselves 
to the more southerly sector of the routes. The Roman attempts in 25-24 B.c. 
to capture the entire frankincense trade right back to its source in Hadramawt 
was a severe shock to these South Arabian interests, and inspired Yasduq’il to 
do exactly what the Romans had unsuccessfully tried to do; in this he was 
aided by the temporary eclipse of the Lihyanite kingdom (whether owing to 
Nabataean action or as a result of the Roman expedition). These spectacular 
successes induced him to set himself up as a Hellenistic monarch, adopting 


17 The throne inscription is dated ‘ in the 27th year of my reign’. 

18 The text says that the Arabian expedition was sent ‘ coross’ (mépav) the Red Sea, and 
that after it the king ‘ came back’ en to Adulis. The use of Adulis as a base, even by a 
South Arabian king, ı not , since it was the major shipbuilding centre in the southern 
Red Sea, and probably ee dere place where the transports needed for the passage up the Red 
Sea could have been obtained. South Arabian contingents for the expeditions would have been 
ferried across in smaller boats. 

An Awsanıan presence on the African coast has been inferred by H. von Wissmann and 
M. Hofner, Betirdge zur historischen Geographie des vorislamischen Sudarabien (Wiesbaden, 1953), 
74, from the reference in the Periplus Maris Erythraei, $ 15, to a sector of the Somali coast as 
tiv Abowirqv jiva. But it seems to me exaggerated to use this toponym as evidence ' dass 
Ausan in O ein ausgedehntes Kolonialgebiet besessen hat’. In my review of that work 
(Archiv für Orsentforschung, 17, 1956, 166) I remarked that ‘ it is altogether more probable that 
this represents a tribal migration comparable rather with the settlement of the Saxons in 
England than with, for instance, European colonizing activities in the Americas’. But there 
may well have been ethnic affiliations sufficient to ensure the Arabian Awsanians a friendly 
reception on the African coast. 

Y loc. cit., note 10, above. 
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Greek dress and claiming divine honours. But after him, a rapid dissolution of 
the fabric of this Awsanian empire set in: presumably resulting from the 
renascence of Sabaean influence which was to lead on to the Sabaean golden 
age in the second-third centuries, and from the newly-emergent power of the 
Himyarites, blocking Awsanian links westward and strangling their trade which 
had been the basis of their power. 

I am of course aware, and would stress, that this picture contains a good 
deal of speculation. Yet the securely known facts fit in with it so well, both 
materially and chronologically, that I feel it is worth while putting it forward 
for consideration. 


THE ARABIAN HOUND, THE SALUQI — FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION OF THE WORD AND OTHER 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE BREED 


By Q. Rex Surrg 


The name salügt was that given by the Arabs, from, at the latest, the 
beginning of Islam, to the medium-sized gazehound with long pendulous ears 
which had hunted in the area of the Near and Middle East for perhaps thousands 
of years.1 As far as we are aware, the earliest occurrence of the word in Arabic 
literature is in a poem of Yazid b. Dirär al-Muzarrid, who was born before 
Islam and who talks of banat salügiyyayn, ‘the offspring of two salügis’.* 
Although the actual term saliigs does not, to my knowledge, occur in the 
classical hunting songs (fardsyyat) of the Abbasid era,? it is a word in general 
use in animal literature and that of the chase * right through the medieval and 
late medieval periods. The word has survived to this day in the areas of the 
Arab World where the hound is still to be found, notably in the Hijaz and Najd 
areas of Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states. 

It was, regrettably, only after the publication of our article in AS that a 
copy of Frangois Viré’s REI article came to hand. When I was working on 
the section of the former article which concerned the origin of the name 
salüqs,? I ransacked the geographical and lexicographical texts at my disposal 
at that time and, it is true, without coming down off the fence, I reported, as 
accurately as I could, my findings on its derivation. These very briefly were 
that the word salügt, according to the Arab writers I had consulted, was the 
relative (nisbah) of either: (1) Salüq, a town in the Yemen somewhere near 
Ta‘izz; (2) Salüq, a town on the border of Armenia, somewhere to the west of 
the Caspian Sea; (3) Saliigiyyah* near Antioch; or (4) Salügiyyah, the 
Silifke of present-day Turkey. I added another Salügiyyah to the list, that 
situated in Iraq on the west bank of the Tigris, a seat of the Seleucid dynasty 
which flourished in the third century B.c. Viré’s article, leaving aside here his 
material concerning the zagärt, devotes itself entirely to the etymology of the 
word salügi. He undoubtedly covers much the same ground as I had done 
myself, though he does not see fit to document his data in any great detail. 
It is my hope that his argument will emerge clearly as this article develops, 
but it is necessary to mention briefly here that he comes to the firm conclusion 
that the Salüq lying to the west of the Caspian and actually a corruption of 


1 I have described the hound in some detail ın a joint article with M. J. 8. Allen, ‘ Some notes 
on hunting techniques and practices in the Arabian Peninsula’, Arabian Studies, 0, 108-47 
(hereafter AS), onlay 120-5. See also p. 111 for photogra 

of, Mufe iyyāt, ed. C. J. Lyall, Beirut, 1920, ap REN ‘A pro’ a 
des chiens de chasse Jal&qt et zadüri ^, Revue des Études minis. XLI, 2, 1973, 231-40 (he 
REI) and myself, 49, 139, n. 22. 

3 Whose most important exponents were Abii Nuwäs and Ibn al-Mu'tazz. Cf. ‘Abd al-Rahmän 
Ra'fat al-Büshà, Shi'r al-tard, Beirut, 1974, who has brought together the most important 
examples of the genre. 

“eg. in Jähiz (d. 246/869), Hayawan; Kushäjım (d. 360/961), al-Masdyid wa-’l-matarid ; 
the anonymous Bayzarah, written in the late fourth/tenth century century; Usimah b. 
Mungidh (d. 584/1188), al-I'tibür, to quote just a few of such works which are available in 
published form. 

5 48, 121-2. Cf. also map, p. 121. 

of. V.’s Balüqya, 232 f. Under the rules of OA phonetics such a form as this is impossible. 
It must be Sali h, or possibly Salügiyah. The latter 1s in fact the vooalization given in 
the edition of the u jam used by V., that of Beirut, 1957. 
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Suläq was the ' patrie d'origine de ces lévriers '." I have since alluded to the 
etymology of salüg$ once again,’ on this occasion coming down on purely 
practical grounds with some weight on the Tigris Seleucia in Iraq. I am still, 
however, far from happy with the written theories so far presented, both those 
of Viré and my own. The time would appear to be right for a further look 
into the problem and to suggest a new solution to it. This is my main object 
in writing this article. Since there are other points in Viré’s article in the REI 
which would seem to require comment I have added some further observations 
on it after the main etymological discussion. 

It seems to me that it is Viré’s object in his writing the article concerned 
which is at fault, for he is quite clearly aiming to put his finger on the place 
of origin of the salügt breed.° Having that goal in mind, Viré feels compelled 
to reject the Seleucia derivation out of hand: - 

Finalement, si l'on se souvient que Illyriens, Mèdes, Perses et Égyptiens 
connaissaient déjà le lévrier salügt, on. doit admettre que celui-ci précéda de 
beaucoup la dynastie séleucide dans les pays arabes et qu'aucune Seleucia 
n’est historiquement liée avec son introduction dans ces contrées. Force est 
donc de prendre une autre piste ! 1° 

Having thus dismissed Seleucia, Viré moves on to his main argument. 
Salüqī, he states, is also to be found in the form sulägi and suläg is attested too ; 
these latter forms, he continues, are perhaps earlier (‘ peut-être antérieures ’) 
than the more usual former ones, though no evidence is adduced here to 
support this crucial point. Viré then asserts that suläg and sulágt are attested 
in the writings of al-Qazwini and in the third/ninth century work of ‘Ali b. 
‘Isa, Manäfi‘ al-hayawān € and Alf laylah wa-laylah. Here Viré has, it seems, 
relied heavily on Dozy’s comments," which incidentally do not include mention 
of Alf laylah. What is disappointing here is that neither Viré nor his source, 
Dozy, gives us the precise location of suläg and sulägi in the Manaji‘ and 
Alf laylah and indeed the latter has not even attempted to vocalize further the 
form s-lag. The forms salàgi, slägt and salaq have also been discovered and 
noted by Viré,!3 presumably to support the -ü- > -&- phonetic change. His 
source, Denizeau, however, makes no claim, as far as I can ascertain, to speak 
of the dialect of Bahrain, which Viré includes at this point. Salag is well known 
in the Arabian Peninsula,“ though always as a plural form. 

Quoting Yàqüt's!5 Mu‘jam al-buldän, under Salüq and Salügiyyah 
(Saliiqiyah?), Viré makes mention of the Salüq of al-Lan to the west of the 
Caspian. Y&qüt, he observes, was in a particularly fortunate position to write 
on, the Trans-Caucasian regions, since he could rely heavily on the information 
of the Abbasid envoy there, Ahmad b. Fadlän, who no doubt was his main 


' V., REI, 236. I have been able to establish ın personal correspondence with V. that he 
uses the French word lévrier to mean gazehound and ıt should not be translated greyhound, as 
the translator of V.’s article, * Bayzara ', in EJ (second ed.) did. 

8 In the introductory chapter which I prepared for the edition and translation of Fadl 
al-kilab ‘ala kathir mimman labisa ’l-thiyab, oath Dr. Muhammad Abdel Haleem, Warminster, 
1978, xxvii-xxviii. : 

* The expression ' patrie d'origine ', p. 236, is a olear indication of his thinking. 

10 REI, 238. 

11 Escurial MS 893. The point might be made that, as we have seen, the earliest reference to 
the word salügi is at the latest very early Islamic and none of V.'s examples, Alf laylah, Qazwini 
(d. 682/1283) and ‘All b. ‘Is& (late third/ninth century) predates that! 

13 Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, 1, 676, a-L-q. 

13 In Cl. Denizeau, Dictionnaire . . . Syrie, Liban ei Palestine, Paris, 1960, s-L-g. . 

14 AS, ut, 136 (glossary), should have included the following entry, unfortunately missing 
from the final form of the article: SALUKI-—Slügt, fem. salgah, plur. aalag, silgän. 

15 Not al-Y&qut, as on V.’s p. 233 on two occasions. 
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informant on the area. At this juncture, having decided presumably that 
sulags is the original form of the word and salügi a later corruption, Viré links 
8ulaq with the river and settlement Sulak, the latter of which is ‘ située à son 
embouchure sur la côte ouest de la Caspienne’.1® Viré now continues with a 
detailed description of the area (pp. 233-6) which terminates (p. 236) with the 
following conclusion : 

Par contamination 1 de Salug/Seleucia, la métathèse suläg/salüg était, 
chez les auteurs de langue arabe, à peu prés inévitable '? ot, ainsi, saltigt et 
les arabismes ‘saluki’ et ‘slougui/sloughi’ ne sont que des déformations 
de l'éponyme Sulak, patrie d'origine de ces lévriers; 17 les rives de ce petit 
fleuve du Dàghestàn ont connu, depuis l'aube des temps historiques, les 
courre [stc] effrénés de ces hauts carnassiers à long poil et à oreilles tombantes 
(agdaf, pl. gudf) lancés sur lièvres, saigas, hémiones et renards, tandis que 
sacres et autours fondaient de la vue sur perdrix et outardes, appuyés des 
clameurs sauvages de leurs maîtres, seigneurs de la steppe, portant bonnet 
de fourrure et caracolant à cru sur leurs fringants petits chevaux de 
Przewalski à peine domestiqués. 

There are two major objections, it seems to me, which must be raised, even 
at the risk of shattering Viré's scene, described and quoted in full above. 
Firstly, a point already made above, Viré is aiming at the wrong target. We 
are all clearly agreed that the salügi has been hunting in the area of the Near 
and Middle East for hundreds, even thousands of years. Let us now, therefore, 
admit that we are never going to know with certainty where this breed of 
gazehound originated. 

My second strong objection to the contents of the above passage which 
summarizes Viré's conclusions is that he simply has not proved the sulaq > salüg 
mutation and the ‘ contamination ’ of the latter at all. Indeed it is the sulaq/ 
sulagi word forms which must be in the tiny minority, compared with the 
overwhelming evidence of the salüg/saltügt forms and, as can be shown below, 
Viré has not even found sound evidence for suläg and sulägt anyway! One 
simply cannot argue the greater antiquity of suläg and sulägt than salug and 
salgi, with a vague  peut-ótre antérieures '! Why also, one must ask, is the 
suläg > salüg metathesis ‘ inévitable in Arab writers? 


What then should be the goal of our research in this case? Once we have 
the precise destination in mind, we are clearly going to be led on an altogether 
different track from that along which Viré found himself. The great antiquity 
of the breed in the Near and Middle East must surely indicate to us all that 
we shall never now know where the salüg: originated.? One simply cannot 
argue, it seems to me, that if one tracks down the name by which something is 
called, one has, eo tpso, arrived at the actual origin of the object itself. Could 
nob any object, possibly even for a long period of time, be known by a fairly 
general term and then, at some stage in history, become in some way connected 
with a place, a people or an individual and derive a name from it, them or him ? 
Could not, for example, to return to our specific subject, the salügi have 
originally been called simply ‘dog’, or, at the most precise, ‘ hunting dog’ 
or ‘ hound’ and then, at a later date, be particularly closely linked with a place 
or & people or an individual for some unknown reason in a later tradition? 
Certainly, our only goal must be to ferret out what evidence exists concerning 
the word salügi in Arab tradition. We can surely go no further. 


15 REI, 233. 17 My italios. 15 48, 122 and Fadl al kıläb, xxvii-xxvui. 
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Our target is now in full view: in simplest terms, why did the Arabs call 
their only hound the salügs ? 1° Our first supplementary question might there- 
fore be: is the word Arabic ? Tempting as it is to link salügt with the classical 
Arabic salaqa, there can be no acceptable way at present of doing so—at least 
not directly. The root in CA does indeed carry as one of its connotations the 
idea of ‘ throwing down on the back or the side ’, ‘ thrusting (as with a spear)’, 
* dashing oneself against ’, ‘ assaulting ’, etc., all actions which, to a greater or 
lesser degree, do conjure up the action of the hound while administering the 
coup de gräce.2° If we are to make use of this information, however, in any 
meaningful way, we must look for an active participle form, or alternatively 
the so-called intensive forms (abrsyat al-mubalaghah), those forms indicating 
the perpetrator of a frequent, or violent act, or both.?! Salügt itself cannot of 
course be counted in either category,™ but it is of more than a passing interest 
to pursue this line of thought, using a synonym from the same root, s-l-g. 
There can be no suggestion that the active participle (sältg) is attested in this 
context. The most common triliteral intensive form is fa‘‘al, with fu“al a 
possible, though rarer alternative. Bearing this in mind we might now turn 
our attention to Dozy's Supplément article s-l-q, particularly on s-läg and 
salügqi.2® Dozy defines s-laq (with no further vocalization) as ‘ lévrier ° and has 
also kalb s-làq, quoting the Manafi‘ al-hayawan MS (Escurial, 893). It seems 
safe to assume that the MS scribe has not vocalized the word and hence the 
absence of vowels in Dozy’s Suppl&ment. Viré, with less caution and without 
acknowledgement of the lack of vowels, assumes this to be sulag.*4 The plural 
as found in the Supplément, ksláb s-läg, appears difficult to explain satisfactorily 
at present, particularly as it is not clear whether this is actually attested in the 
Manaf' MS. Could this singular form in fact not be read salläg (possibly 
sulläg) and kalb salläg, however, thus connecting the word with the CA root 
s-l-g mentioned above? Kalb salägt is also to be found in Dozy, with a reference 
to Qazwini and, for the dialects of Bahrain and Qatar, to Palgrave. Nowhere, 
however, does either Viré's sulaq or sulägt appear in Dozy’s s-I-q article in the 
Supplément then, a fact which seriously weakens Viré’s phonetic change 
(suläg > saluq, suláq$ > saliigi) argument. A stronger pointer to the reading 
of salläg might also be the interesting plural form salälig. Dozy includes this 
as a plural of salügt, quoting Cherbonneau, and it is also attested in Stern’s 
Hispano-Arabic strophic poetry, 175-6,35 in a kharjah of one of Ibn Quzmän’s 
sixth/twelfth century zajals. Here one would argue for the form salaltg for 


19 Tt is true that the Arabs did eventually come to know other hounds, though these latter 
appeared late on the Arabian scene and I am confident that V. is correct (RHI, 232 and. his 
a a of the zaghärt) 1n attributing their introduction into the Near and Middle East to the 

erg. 

9? of. Lane, Lexicon, 8-l-g. The Lisän gives the definition: (ta'anahu) fa-aqahu ‘ald janbihs ; 
the Qämüs suggests: sara'ahu ‘ala qafahu. 

31 In other words  s-l-g intensive form would mean the creature ‘ constantly and/or violently 
casting down (the quarry) ', ‘ constantly and/or violently smiting (the quarry)', ete. The ye a 
ıntenstve is particularly common in the names given by the Arabs to their salugi dogs; 
e.g. Ghalläb, Khattäf, datat, Saddäh, eto. Cf. AS, 127. 

23 The form fa'&l (salüg) is itself an intensive and certainly a nisbah can be formed from an 
adjective, though there would seem to be no reason why, in this case, a nisbah should be required. 
Cf, W. Wright, Arabic grammar, Cambridge, 1955, 1, 137 and 150. 

"21, 676. It is clear that V. has relied very heavily on this article when discussing the 
8uláq/sulagi alternatives in REI, 233. 

M^ REI, 233. 

3 Ed. L. P. Harvey, Oxford, 1974. Of. also Linda Fish Compton, Andalusian lyrical poeiry, 
New York, 1976, 24, translating the same kharjah which appears in a mutoashshah in Ibn Sana’ 
A T Dar al-tiräz. Her translation of salälig as greyhounds is of course totally unacceptable ; 

` , 120. 
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salalig by poetic license, the original singular of which one would expect to 
have been sallaq,2* though it might well also have been used as the plural of 
salügt. 


To sum up this section on the possibility of saliigi being an Arabic word. 
One possible connexion appears to exist between the word salläg—if that 
is indeed the word culled by Dozy from the Escurial Manafí MS—a word 
synonymous with saliigt, and the CA root s-l-q, in the meaning of ‘ throw down 
on the side or back’, ‘thrust’, ‘dash against’, ‘assault’. Incidentally, we 
have discovered no firm basis for the existence of Viré’s sulàq and sulägt, 
words which are crucial to his main phonetic argument outlined above. Despite 
the possible existence of sallag, however, as shown above, the argument has 
- involved a certain amount of speculation and of course, even if sallaq in that 
precise form were attested, this still would not allow us to conclude that the 
word salügt is in any way connected with the CA root s-L-q.** We must therefore 
return to the geographical nisbah theory then, so popular among Arab 
lexicographers and geographers, and conclude that, with our present know- 
ledge, this has the strongest case. 

The list provided by these lexicographers and geographers has already been 
provided above. Briefly, they list two towns with the name Salüq: one in the 
Yemen and one west of the Caspian. To these they added two more with the 
name Salügiyyah (or Saliiqiyah): one near Antioch and another, the present- 
day Silifke. The relative, pertaining to, or belonging to both Salüq and Salü- 
qiyyah, would of course be salig?. Since the salügt hound is a born desert 
eourser and thus all four towns listed above and their environments would 
scarcely provide the right conditions for desert coursing, I added a fifth 
possibility in my AS article,?? that of Salüqryyah (Seleucia) in Iraq, one of the 
seats of the Seleucid dynasty. There, I suggested more strongly at a later 
date,?? the salüg? would have been in an environment where game to suit his 
own particular talents could have been hunted. Since the four areas named 
by medieval writers appear, in practical terms, so unlikely and since we can 
only guess at the possibility of salügi in this sense being the nisbah of the 
Salügiyyah of Iraq, we must now perhaps think in slightly different terms. 
I am personally convinced that we can entirely rule out Salüq of the Yemen 
in this argument. The terrain is totally unsuited to hunting with gazehounds 
and we have no further evidence from the now considerable pre-Islamic material 
available that such hunting was practised there. We have also shown above 
that Viré’s argument that the Salüq west of the Caspian Sea is the origin of 
the word saltigt in the hound context no longer holds water. Again the terrain 
would have been entirely unsatisfactory, and I shall return to Viré's list of the 
salügi's quarry in the area below. All the Seleucias mentioned above, plus 
those not mentioned by Arab writers, but which nevertheless existed throughout 
the area of the Near and Middle East, were established by the Seleucid dynasty 
which flourished in the third century B.C., as successors of Alexander the 


3° of. Penmsula colloquial sagigir, plur. of saggdr, falooner; of. AS, 146. 

7 But cf. n. 22 above. 

?* Some time ago it did oocur to me that one ought to investigate the possibility of the word 
salilgi being derived from one of the languages of the areas of the Near and Middle East in which 
the hound is known to have thrived before the Arabs. My enquiriea with colleagues specializing 
= Iran, Ancient Egypt and in the Mesopotamian cultures suggest that this could not have been 
the case. 

29 p, 122. 

20 Fadl al-kiläb, xxvu-xxvüi. 
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Great. One must assume that whichever of these Seleucias were known to the 
Arabs would have been called in Arabic Salügiyyah, as surely would also the 
dynasty itself. Are we not perhaps restricting ourselves too much by trying to 
pin-point a specific Seleucia? My strong feeling now is that the Arabs came to 
associate these gazehounds in some way with the Seleucids and their vast 
empire and thus they named them saltigts to distinguish them from ordinary 
dogs. Certainly the territory of the Seleucids contained numerous vast areas 
where these hounds could be utilized to their full potential. Attempting to put 
one's finger on an exact Seleucia and declaring that this is the place from which 
the Arabs derived the name of their only hound is perhaps after all a wrong 
and futile exercise. Could not the hound inherited by the Arabs have been 
simply the ‘Seleucid hound'—that connected vaguely with the Seleucid 
empire ? 33 


There are other points of some importance which arise out of Viré’s REI 
article and these may be dealt with here. 

Page 231. Viré here clearly comes out in favour of two separate breeds, the 
* * sloughi ” arabo-africain ’ and the ‘ “ saluki ” persan’. It seems to me that 
this is a statement to be challenged, perhaps even more urgently than ever in 
view of the dispute which is currently raging in the canine circles of Europe 
and North America. The evidence from the Arabic language and its literature 
is overwhelmingly in favour of there existing one saltigt breed throughout the 
whole area of North Africa and the Near and Middle Hast. First, the French 
sloughs, a word now adopted by those advocating two distinct breeds, is 
simply of course a colloquial form of the CA saltigi, with the loss of the first 
short vowel and the q > gh phonetic change, both extremely common 
phenomena in any number of Arabic spoken dialects.?? 

Secondly, it is abundantly clear from Arabic literature that the Arabs had 
one hound and one hound only, the salugi, certainly until the later medieval 
period, when other breeds may have been introduced from Europe by the 
Crusaders. It is true that, although great emphasis was placed on the purity 
of the salügt strain, cross-breeds (sing. kAilást) ** were produced, presumably 
salügi/guard dog crosses. There is no evidence at all in Arabic literature, to 
my knowledge, that there was in fact & second breed of gazehound in North 
Africa, directly descended from that hunting for the Ancient Egyptians. 

Another argument— not of course one advanced by Viré in his article, but 
by present-day supporters of a separate sloughi breed—is that the North 
African variety looks a different breed. Thess people are, with respect, at home 
only at the show ring and should realize that not all saliigis are of the type now 
being bred in Europe and North America. In my own searches for salügi 
types in the Arabian Peninsula, I have seen enough to convince me that there 
is not one single saligi type and that some of those discovered there are just 
as far removed from the European and North American show model as the 
North African saltigt is. 

31] have, for example, counted a total of 12 Seleucias in the area Asia Minor, Syria, Meso- 

otamia, present-day and the area north of the Gulf where the Seleucid dynasty held sway. 
. Grosser Historischer Weltatlas, München, 1953, ma» 21a. The cer ica Greek by culture 
(Zeeixewa), founded by Seleucus (ZAevkos) Nicator, a general of Alexander. 

33 Although it need. not be argued more fully here, there is the further posaibility that the 
word saltigi might refer to a person, himself from Salüq or Saliigiyyah, and who might have | 
bred and/or kept salügis and thus given his name to them. This is, however, mere speculation, _ 
for whioh there is no evidence. 


33 of. sliigi of the Arabian Peninsula. 
u of. Fadl al-kiläb, xxxvii. 
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Pages 232 f. Viré, it seems to me, takes the idle banterings of Jähiz *5 much 
too seriously. The famous Abbasid author's suggestion that the word salügt is 
derived from the expression yastallu wa-yulgt must surely be viewed in context 
and together with other such ‘ derivations ’.** It seems exaggerated to claim, 
as Viré does, that such an anecdote points to the fact that the word saltiqi 
posed a serious etymological problem as early as the third/ninth century. 

Page 236. Viré's list of the quarry of the saliigt would seem to require some 
comment. We know from Arabic literature that the hound was employed to 
hunt the oryx. Pre-Islamic poetry provides sometimes lengthy descriptions of 
this hunt which must have continued until the Middle Ages, by which time the 
oryx was almost extinct. We know too, from Arabic literature and from 
personal informants, that the salügi coursed the desert dwelling gazelle, again 
- probably from very early times, right down to the 1950s when the gazelle hunt 
was banned by a number of Middle Eastern countries. Although it figures but 
little in literature, the salugt has certainly coursed hare for his master, and still 
does so to this day. It is clear then that his handy size, speed, stamina and 
manoeuvrability have made the salügt an extremely versatile performer, for 
the oryx stands some 40 inches at the shoulder and the Arabian hare is a small 
and slippery customer, only about 17 inches long.? There are limits to the 
salüg®’s versatility, however, and Viré's list is a misleading one. 

It should be said that all too often in the medieval animal literature the 
author is more concerned with the entertainment of his reader—in true adab 
vein—than with strict factual accuracy. It cannot be stressed too often that 
the saligi is a gazehound. Of Viré’s list we can certainly accept the hare and 
even perhaps the saiga, which I assume to be the saiga tartarica of the Russian 
steppe, as an antelope, though not a desert dweller, might conceivably have 
been hunted with gazehounds. The wild ass of the desert too, if that is what is 
meant by Viré’s hémione, one might accept as a possible quarry. The fox, 
however, despite a number of descriptions of the fox hunt employing salügts 
in medieval Arabic literature, is an unlikely contender for a place in this list. 
The fox, an animal which ‘ goes to ground’ and which will turn and fight back 
viciously when cornered, could not have been successfully hunted by the sight- 
hunting salügt. The whole instinct of the saltigi—and indeed of all gazehounds— 
is to course the moving quarry and an opponent which goes to ground, or even 
stands to face the pursuer is best hunted by means of scent hounds. One can 
see of course how such tales of salügts pursuing all types of game have originated, 
for, like any gazehounds worth their salt, they will course anything which moves. 
The organized hunting with salügis of non-desert dwelling game, it is suggested, 
would not have been practised by Middle Eastern hunters. There can be no 
doubt that the hound was an unexcelled desert courser and it is in this role 
that he was surely to be found, despite the entertaining anecdotes of the 
medieval adab writers. 


95 Kstab al-Bukhala’, ed. Taha al-Hajirl, Cairo, 1963, and ed. Ahmad al-'Awümiri and ‘Ali 
al-Järim, Cairo, 1939. "Both edıtions have this reading, though V., misquoting C. Pellat, Le 
livre des avares, Paris, 1951, 154, who actually has this same reading, gives the vermon yusall 
wa yulgi, which he translates * qu'il soit dégainé et il abat ’, not the translation of Pellat. 

e.g. that *usfür, sparrow, is derived from ‘asd wa-farra, ‘ he was disobedient and fled ' ! 

?' For a detailed description of the salügt’s quarry, see AS, 130-3. 


THE NON-OCCURRENCE OF A t- PREFIX IN CERTAIN 
JIBBALI VERBAL FORMS 


By T. M. JOHNSTONE 


In an earlier issue of BSOAS! I published some notes on an interesting 
feature of the Socotri language, namely that certain imperfect forms lack the 
t-prefix which marks 2nd and certain 3rd person forms in Semitic languages. 

The J(ibbali), or Sherf, language of Dhofar also exhibits this negative 
feature, and in much the same series of forms; principally the indicative, 
subjunctive, and conditional forms? of causative verbs, intensive-conative — 
verbs, quadriliteral verbs and passive verbs. 

It may be useful to set out first an example of a verb which is not 
characterized by this negative feature. 


Indicative Subjunctive Conditional 


Sing. 3 m. ikóder yókder yekdíren 
3f (e)tköder ? tóküor tokdiren 
2 m. (o)tkódor tökder tokdiren 
2 f. (e)tkider tikdir tekdiren 
le. ekóder l-ókder l-ekdiren 

Dual 3 m. ikódoró ikdáró ikdórón 
3 f. (e)tkódoró teküóró tokdórón 
2 c. (e)tkedéró teküóró tokdórón 
le. (e)nkedéró * = 1-kódró nokdórón 

PL 3m. ikóder yekdór yakdörsn 
3 f. (e)tkóderen tokäfren tokderen 
2m. (e)tköder toküór tekdórón 
2f. (e)tkódoron tokdéron tekdéron 
le. nköder nokdér nekdéren 


It will also be clear from the following conspectus of the 3 m. and 3 £.s. 
imperfect forms of the verb theme that only one or two themes are characterized 
by the non-occurrence of a t-prefix. Thus: 


Indicative Subjunctive Conditional 
Simple verb (a) &516d ‘to punish ' 
igóld, (o)téóld yó£lod, tigled yogliden, te£lidon 
(b) féder ' to shiver with fear’ 
itédór, (o)ttégór yetdór, tofdér yofdiren, tofdíren 


1 xxxi, 8, 1988, 515-25. In the system of transcription used here f, d, $, 8, and k are 
glottalized consonants; g is a palatized variant of g; $, á, and € are laterals; 8 and g are 
pronounced with protrusion of the lips, and € with more friction than £ £ is an allophone of 
1, 8 an allophone of k and an Hen: phoneme (both are § in Eastern Jibbäli), and § 
(Eastern §) is an allophone of k and perhaps an independent phoneme. b and m are ehded in 
interv o position, the latter with residual nasalization: thus emo- — 1, etc. 

2 The subjunctive in J has the function of both subjunctive and juasive in C ical) 
A(rabio) and, with the particle h- or forms a future tense. The conditional, which 
60; nds formally (viz. in its n ) to the OA modus energicus, occurs mostly in 
hypothetical conditional sentences, 

? gt- or t-, usually it- after the preformative d-. 

* The n- is strictly speaking incorrect, but many such forms are double-marked. 
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Intensive-Conative: (o)hörk ' to move’ 
ihörkun, ehórkun 5 yhörk, l-hórk ihürken, l-hürken * 
Causative: ef$zím ‘to make swear’ 


ifézüm, e£ózüm yegzem, l-Egzom yogzen, l-igzen 
Reflexive (a) f5t&or ‘ to split’ 
ittsgär, teftégór ittégor, toftégər  iftigeren, toftigeron 


(b) eftekér ‘to doubt’ 
iftekéren, (o)tftokéron  iftókur, toftókur yeftokiren, teftekiron 
Causative-reflexive (a) 8edrék ' to survive’ 
iBdérók, (o)t8dérók išédrok, tBédrek ißidreken, t8Sidrokon 
(b) 8téder ' to outstrip ' 
istéderen, (e)t81éderen  iSi£der, tBfédor yaßfideren, testideron 


This feature is notable in the overall conspectus in the causative and in the 
intensive-conative themes. 


Causative verbs 
The causative verb eflét (eflót) " ‘to escape’ may be compared in the 
following paradigm with the relevant forms of kódór ‘ to be able ' set out above: 


Indicative Subjunctive Conditional 


Sing. 3m. iffélót yéfolt ? yofolton 

3 f. effélót l-éfolt 1-ffelten 

2 m. effélót l-£lolt 1-ifalten 

2 f. iffflit }-ffelt l-ifolton 

lc. eflelst l-£tolt l-ifolton 
Dual 3 m. iffilts ifelts ifoltün 

3 f. effélts 1-felt5 1-folttin 

2 c. efféltó 1-felt5 I-feltün 

` 1e. — ef(fjéltó 1-feltó I-toltün 

Pl. 3m. iffélét yötelt y5tolton 

3f. ef(f)élóten I-Sfelten I-ötelten 

2m.  et(f)élét 1-ótolt l-ófolton 

2 f. ef(£)élóton 1-dfelten l-Stelten 

le. enfélót n£felt nófelten 


This is a feature of all causative verbs. Thus compare the 3 m. and f.s. of 
the imperfect forms in the following : 


axnit ‘ to take out, off’ 

ixxänüt, exxánüt yéxont, l-éxont  yéxonton, l-éxonton 
e£fér ‘ to throw, put down’ 

i£ofór, e£ofór yég‘ar, l-ég’ar ig‘éron, l-i&'éron 
edlél ‘ to show ' 

idlél, édlél yíddel l-éddel ^ idlélen, l-idlélon 
ebxér ' to fumigate ’ 


iöxxör, edxxör yébxer, l-£bxer ydbxoron, l-óbxeren 


5 The e- in such forms can alternatively be considered to be part of the pre-formative d-, de-. 
thus de-hörkun, etc. In general the vowel quality of anaptyotios is subject to variation. 

*The I- in subj. forms occurs only where there is no pers. pronoun suffix, or where this 
suffix 18 vocalic (thus 1 o.s. e-, but not 3 m.s. y-/i-). 

T Or efflót/efflót: on this gemination of. ' Gemination of the Jibbäli language of Dhofar ’, 
ZAL, 1v, 1980, 02-71. 

8 Pattern usually yeCCeC, ete. 
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enhé ‘ to burn’ 

inöha, enöha yénha, I-énha inhän, l-enhén 
ebéék ' to load heavily ’ 

185k, 85k yébéok, l-ébéok yébéokon, l-ób$okon 
Iniensive-conative verbs 


In J the intensive-conative theme is also categorized by the non-occurrence 
of a t-prefix in imperfect forms. In S(ocotri), on the other hand, only geminate 
verbs, and some denominatives of this theme were regularly characterized by 
this feature. 


Compare the J verb e&ódel ‘ to chain ’ 
Indicative Subjunctive Conditional 


Sing. 3m. igddelon igödel i&üdelen 
3 f. e£ódelon 1-g6del 1-güdelen 
2m. egédelon l-£ódol l-güdelen 
2 f. igüdelon l-éüdul 1-£üdolen 
lo. e£ódelen 1-gödel l-£üdelen 

Dual 3 m. i£ódelon l-£edéló i£ódelón 
3 f. e£ódolen 1-854515 1-g5delön 
2 c. e£ó5dolon 1-85d515 l-g5delin 
le. e£ódelon 1-g5d515 l-&ódolón 

Pl 3m. igsdelon igödel igödelen 
3 f. e£ódelon l-gödelen 1-gödelen 
2 m. e£ódelon 1-gödel l-£5dolon 
9 f. egsdolen 1-g5delen 1-£5delon 


le. engddolen ngödel n£ódolon 


With intensive-conative verbs in J, however, t-forms seem not to be 
altogether excluded, and this may strengthen the comparability with 8. Thus 
from (o)hórk ‘to move’, indic. 3 f.s. ehórkun, but 3 f.pl. thörken, or ehórken, 
eto.? 

Nevertheless the lack of & t-prefix is characteristic of verbs of this theme 
and this is especially to be noted in verbs confined to fem. forms. Thus: 
öleg ‘to keen’ has indic. 3 f.s. ól&en, subj. 3 f.s. l-öleg, 3 and 2 f.pl. l-ól&on, 
eto.; ful ‘ to exchange calves’ has indic. 3 f.s. efülten, subj. 3 f.s. 1-folf, etc. 


Quadrilsteral verbs 


In J, as in S, active quadriliteral verbs are characterized by this feature. 
Thus from ekerbél ‘ to crawl on all fours’: 


Indicative Subjunctive Conditional 


Sing. 3 m. ikiriól ikérbel ikirbelen 
3 f. ekirisl 1-kérbel ]-kírbolon 
2 m. ekiriöl l-kérbol I-kirbolon 
9 f. ekirtl l-kirbel l-kirbelon 
le. ekiriöl 1-kérbol 1-kirbolon 


* The examples given here are all in Central Jibbää. Itis interesting that there is fluctuation 
in usage with intensive-conative verbs also in Eastern Jibbäli, 
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Dual 3 m. ikériló iksrbóló l-kérbilün 
3 f. ekérils 1-kerb5l5 1-kérbilin 
9 c. ekéril5 1-kerb5l5 1-kérbilin 
le. ekérils \-kerbdl5 l-kérbílün 
Pl. 3m. ikiriél ikórbel ikórbolon 
3 f. ekiriólon 1-kérbolon 1-kérbelon 
2 m. ekiriél 1-kórbel I-kórbolon 
2 f. ekiriólon I-kérbolon l-körbelen 
le. nkiriól nk£rbel nkörbelen 


Other examples of this feature in imperfect forms of quadriliteral verbs are : 


edemdím ' to grope’ 

! idemdim, edamdim idémdom, Il-démdom idimdén, l-dímd£n 
edendin ‘ to sing slowly ’ 

idendin, edendin idénden, l-déndən idíndenen, I-díndenen 
edebdéb ‘ to leave swinging ’ 

idebdéb, edebdéb idébdeb, l-débdob idibdén, 1-dibden 
ekemnim ‘ to collect food, fodder’ 

ikénüm, ekénüm ikémnom, ]-kéÉmnom ikimn£n, l-kímn£n 
eberbér ‘ to make incomprehensible sounds’ 


iberbér, ebsrbér ibérbor, l-bérber ibirberen, l-birberen 
elbeléb ‘ women: to trill’ 

elbléb l-eleblob eliblén (all fem.) 
ede&dág ' to tickle’ 

idegdég, ede&dég idagdog, l-dá&do£ idi&dagen, l-di£degon 


hagnin ‘ to stare’ 
ihagnin, ehadnín ihädden, l-hádden ihódnenen, l-hódnenen 


The reflexive theme of quadriliteral verbs, viz. enCeCCéC,}° does not exhibit 
this feature. Thus: 


enkertöd ‘ to turn over ’, intr. 

inkérfód, tenkértód inkérfed, tenkérfed inkérfodon, tonkérfeden 
enlinin [lbnn] ‘ to go white’ 

inlinon, tenlinen inlén, tinl&n yonlinon, tenlinen 
endagdäg ‘to be tickled’ 

ibdágda£, tondagdasg inddgdag, tendágda£ indégdogon, tendégsdogon 


The rather rarer infixed t theme similarly does not exhibit this feature. 

Thus: ekterét [krbf] ‘ to be extremely hungry, thirsty ’ : 
ikteröten, tekteréten ^ iktérót, tektérót iktirton, tiktírton. 

The last important verb category exhibiting this feature is the imperfect of 
the passive verbs. Passive forms occur freely only for simple verbs, though 
they can be formed from derived themes other than those already reflexive. 

Thus the passive of (erfog) iröts yórtes yorfisen ‘to trample upon ° is (erfis) 
érefós l-erfóg l-erfigen. Strictly speaking the subjunctive forms of such passive 
verbs are characterized by the non-occurrence of any personal prefixes, as the 
following paradigm illustrates. 


10 Quadriliteral verbs of this pattern all have an on-prefix. Compare also tho conspeotus 
of verbal forms given above. This gn-prefix occurs otherwise only with one or two triliteral 
verbs as, o.g., ‚to move (intr.). 
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Indicative Subjunctive Conditional 


Sing. 3 m. éretós I-eriós l-erfigon 
3 f. éret$sg l-erfós l-erfígon 
2 m. érefós l-erfóg l-erfígon 
9 f. érefig l-erfís l-erfígon 
le. érefós ]-grfóg l-erfison 
Dual 3 m. érefósó J-ertésó l-erfígün 
8 f. értógtó l-zrfégó l-erfígün 
2 c. érefésó l-erfésó l-erfígün 
le. éreféss -erfégó l-erfigün 
Pl. 3m. érefés l-erfés ]-arfégon 
3 f. érefósen I-eríóson l-erfógon 
2 m. érefés ]-erfés l-erféson 
2 f. érefógon l-gríógon l-grf$gon 
le. néretós l-eríóg l-zrfóson 


Compare further the following passive forms: 
ktob ‘to write’: ktíb, éktób (3 m. and f.s.), l-któb (3 m. and f.s.), l-ekttn 
(m. and f.s.). 
ersün ‘to bind’: srsín, érgün, l-ergün, 1-srginon 
löd ‘ to strike, shoot, slash, cut’: lid, éli$d, 1-elbód, I-clbiden 
létog ‘to kill’: Itig, éltá, l-eltá& (m.pl. 1-eltég), l-eltí&on 
The following are examples of passives of other than simple verbs : 
(e)füsx ‘to undress’: ofséx, efsäx,!! 1-fsäx, s. and 1-fsóx, pl., l-fséxen, s. and pl. 
o*ülk ‘to hang’: e‘6lik, á'alók, 1-5515k (s.), 1-a‘liken (s.) 
egödul ‘to chain’: egidil, eg6dsl, 1-£6d51 (s.), 1-&dél (pl.) 
otgä‘ ‘to frighten’: efíé', effé£a", 1-18&° (s.), 1-186° (pl.) 
el£á ‘ to suckle’: elgi‘, élgd‘, l-elgä‘ (s.), 1-elg6* (pL) 
It may be noted that subj. forms occur more frequently than indicative 
forms and that conditional passive forms of derived themes are rare. 


Conclussons 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the non-occurrence of a t-prefix in 
3 f.8., 2 m. and f. sing. and pl. forms is a well-marked feature of J as well as of 8. 
Furthermore in J subj. and cond. passive forms, the phenomenon is rather 
more than just the non-occurrence of the t-prefix. It extends also to the 
non-occurrence of the i-/y-prefix and the n-prefix of the Ist person plural. 

The correlation in regard to this feature between J and S shows the clear 
relationship between these two languages. In both languages this feature 
occurs in: 
(a) causative verbs (J eCCéC, S 6CCeaC) 
(b) intensive-conative verbs (J eC6CeC, 8 CéCeC) 
(c) quadriliteral verbs (J eCéCCeC, S C&CCeC) 
(d) passive forms (J (e)CCIC, S CiCeC, eto.). 

The reflexive verbs in J, however, do not show this feature, nor do the 
hollow verbs, both of which categories occasionally exhibit it in S. 

These MSA phenomena give some indications of the possibilities of the 
Semitic verb for extension and change, and throw light on the way in which 
forms such as those, for example, of Bedawye may have developed. 


1 However, the speaker, Salim Bakhit, was doubtful of the indicative forms. 


MANUEL II PALAEOLOGOS ON THE STRIFE BETWEEN 
BAYEZID I AND KADI BURHAN AL-DIN AHMAD 
By ELIZABETH A. ZACHARIADOU 


The letters of the Byzantine emperor Manuel II Palaeologos, studied and 
exploited by Byzantinists since they were published for the first time by 
E. Legrand in 1893, are now available in a new edition by G. Dennis, in which 
they are translated, accompanied by the appropriate comments and, in most 
cases, accurately dated. These letters constitute a most valuable contemporary 
source for the years 1382-1417 because they help to fill one part of the much 
deplored ‘ gap ’ in Byzantine historiography. Moreover, they include evidence 
which sheds light on some details of early Ottoman history, as will appear from 
the following analysis of Manuel’s material dealing with the conflict between the 
sultan Bayezid I and the ruler of Sivas, Kadi Burhan al-Din Ahmad in 1391. 

Manuel II participated in the military campaigns of that year as a vassal 
of the Ottoman sultan,* and while in the Ottoman camp he wrote eight letters 
to various personages in the palace circle. These letters, included in the new 
edition under the numbers 14-21, contain information about the progress of 
the campaigns which can, a priori, be considered reliable and impartial: the 
Byzantine emperor was in the sultan’s company * and was an eye-witness of 
the events, but, as his own writings reveal, he was not emotionally involved. 
As to Manuel’s intention when he wrote those letters, one can venture a guess. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this refined scholar, with his thorough classical 
and theological education, chose, in the midst of the hardships of the campaign, 
to devote his rare free and quiet hours to the composition of elaborate letters 
in which to give expression to his feelings: his unhappiness at serving in the 
army of his enemies, his consternation at the slaughter that he was witnessing, 
and his sorrow at being cut off from any contact with ‘ education and refine- 
ment’. Nevertheless, one may assume that Manuel’s letters also served the 
further purpose of informing his people and his allies, the Venetians, about the 
events in progress. There cannot be any doubt that both Constantinopolitans 
and Venetians were eager to know the sultan’s movements—and it may be 
recalled that Demetrios Kydones, to whom most of the letters were addressed, 
was a Byzantine of Venetian citizenship.» Thus the letters to be examined 
acquire even more value as a source. 

These eight letters of Manuel II, preserved in an autograph, do not bear 
a date. Nevertheless one can be fairly certain that they were composed during 
the second half of the year 1391, for it is known that the Emperor left his 
capital on 8 June of that year to join the Ottoman army and that he was back 
early in January 1392. The possibility that the letters were composed in the 


1 G. T. Dennis, The letters of Manuel II Palaeologus: text, translation and notes, Dumbarton 
Oaks Texts rv, Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, vol. vax, Washington, 1977 (hereafter : 
Dennis, Leiters). 

? J. W. Barker, Manuel II Palaeologus (1391-1425). a study in late Byzantine statesmanship, 
New Brunswick-New Jersey, 1069, 84-98. For & better understanding of the Ottoman history 
of those years, see the review by H. Inalcık, in Archivum Okomanicum, xx, 1971, 272-85. 

3 Dennis, Leiters, 8 x 

1+ It ıs worth mentioning that Manuel's letter 16 finishes as follows: ‘I can all but make out 
the messengers inviting us to go off to the ruler [i.e. Bäyezid]. I suppose he agaın wants to 
drink a few toasts before dinner and to force us to fill ourselves with wine from his varied 
collection of golden bowls and cups. He thinks that these will assuage the depression caused by 
what we have been writing about...’ (Dennis, Letters, 48). 

5 See R. Loenertz, ‘ Démétrius Cydonés, citoyen de Venise ’, in Echos d'Orient, xxxvi, 1938, 
125-6; of. Dennis, Letters, xxxix. 
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previous year, 1390, when also Manuel II participated in the campaigns of 
Bäyezid I, can be safely excluded, for it is well known that in 1390 Bäyezid 
was operating against the western emirates and the Karamanids, whereas the 
letters in question report activities of the Ottomans in the regions of Sinop 
and Samsun and beyond the Kızıl Irmak; furthermore, the presence of the 
Emperor in the Ottoman army operating in the regions of Pontos and in 
* Phrygia ' is confirmed by a letter of Demetrios Kydones evidently written in 
1891.5 The possibility that the letters were composed during the following 
year can also be excluded, because there is no evidence that the Emperor served 
in the Ottoman army in 1392 and because it is doubtful whether Bayezid 
undertook any campaign in Anatolia in that year (see below). The history of 
the years from 1393 onwards excludes any other dating of the letters. 

The first signs of the conflict between Burhan al-Din, and the Ottomans 
had appeared in the last years of the reign of Murad I, when the young and 
vigorous Ottoman state started intervening in the affairs of the emirate of 
Kastamonu, then under the rule of the Isfendiyarids, in an effort to expand 
towards those regions.” However, with Bayezid’s accession the conflict turned 
into open war, since the new sultan was determined to unify Anatolia under 
Ottoman rule. As soon as he had crossed from Europe to Asia Minor (shortly 
after 15 June 1389) he went into action: he annexed the city of Philadelpheia 
and occupied the Turkish emirates of Western Anatolia. Then he proceeded 
to the siege of Konya. The Karamanids appealed to Burhan al-Din for help, 
but soon concluded a treaty with the Ottomans.® 

Bayezid’s next objective was the emirate of Kastamonu, which he soon 
occupied, thus posing a grave threat to the state of Burhan al-Din. 

Before we pass on to analyse Bayezid’s further military action as depicted 
by Manuel I, we may clear up an uncertainty concerning the date of the 
conquest of the emirate of Kastamonu by the Ottomans and of the death of 
the Isfendiyärid Süleymän Pasha II. Historians have not agreed on the year 
of those two closely connected events, which shortly preceded the first clash 
between the Ottomans and the ruler of Sivas; they have been variously dated 
to 1391, 1392 and 1393.° However, an entry from the expense account of the 


* On the manuscript see Dennis, Leiters, xxi-xxv. For the dates of the emperor’s departure 
from Constantmople and of his return, see Barker, Manuel II, 87 and 98; for Kydonee's letter 
Bee R. J. Loenertz, Déméirius Cydonds : Correspondance, n, Vatican City, 1960, 406-8. 

? On the emirate of Kastamonu see Encyclopaedia of Islam (second. ed ), s.vv. ‘ Isfendryar 
oghlu ' (by J. H. Mordtmann) and ‘ Kastamüni ' (by C. J. Heywood); cf. also Y. Yucel, ‘ Çoban- 
oğulları beylifi?, in Ankara Universiten Dil ve Tarih-Coğrafya Fakuliesi Deigisi, xxm, 1-2, 
1965, 61-73; also Elizabeth A. Zachariadou, ‘ Paohymeres on the '* Amourioi ” of Kastamonn , ; 
in Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, x, 1977, 57-70; on the years we are examining s 
Y. Yücel, ‘ Kastamonu’nun ilk fethine kadar Osmanh-Candar munasebetleri (1361- 1302)", 
in Tarih Araghrmalars Dergisi, 1/1, 1963, 133-44. 

3 On Bäyezid I see mainly Encyclopaedia of Islam (seoond ed.), s.v. * Bayazid I’, by H. tnalak. 
On the conquest of the Turkish emirates of Western Anatola see P. Wittek, Das Fürstentum 
Mentesche (Istanbuler Mitteilungen, 2), Istanbul, 1934, 77-83; a somewhat earlier terminus 
anie quem for the conquest of Aydin and Mentege can be established, namely 6 March 1390, for 
in the ‘ commissio’ of the Venetian ambassador to the Ottoman sultan which bears this date, 
one matter recommended 1s the recognition by the Ottoman sultan of the treaties concluded in 
the past between Venice and the two emirates; by then therefore the two emirates were already 
annexed to the Ottoman state; see N. Jorga, ‘ Venetia in Marea Neagră ’, in Analele Academiei 
Romäne, ser. IL, XXXVI, 1913-14, 1102-3. 

? Mordtmann, ‘ ae oghlu’, in EI (second ed.), places x events in 1393; Inalcık, 
* Büyazid I’, in EI (second ed.), places them in 1392, as does Í. H. Uzungargh, Osmanlı Tarihi 
(second ed. Ys 1, Ankara, 1901, 276, n. 2 (with m Bee m j; iho yoar 1392 has been accepted 
by Yucel, ‘ Kastamonu’nun ‘ilk fothine kadar’, Burhaneddin Ahmed ve 
devleti (1344-1398), Ankara, 1970, 112-13; also pe E. eter nh D Gebut einer 
die Osmanen (second ed.), Wien- Koln- Graz, 1972, 169. H. H. Gieseoke, Das Werk des ‘Aziz ibn 
Ardašir Astaräbädi, Leipzig, 1940, 86 and 132, dates the event to 1391. 
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Genoese colony of Pera allows us to establish that Bäyezid conquered the 
emirate of Kastamonu and killed Süleymän Pasha shortly before 5 July 1391, 
for on that day the book-keeper of the Genoese administration noted that he 
gave a certain amount of money to a gavug who had brought a letter in which 
the sultan announced to the podestà of Pera his victory over the pasha of 
Kastamonu, as well as the latter’s death and the conquest of his whole 
territory. As there is no reason to believe that the sultan delayed the 
announcement of his new triumph to the Genoese, the annexation of the 
territories of Süleymàn Pasha must have taken place late in June 1391. After 
this victory, only the port of Sinop, which constituted a separate principality 
under Süleymän’s brother Mubariz al-Din, remained under Isfendiyärid rule. 

It was on 8 June of that year, 1391, that Manuel II, in obedience to the 
sultan’s command, left Constantinople in order to join the Ottoman army. 
Thus one may assume that the Emperor participated in the campaign against 
Süleymän or, at least, in the last phase of it. There is, however, no mention of 
the conquest of Kastamonu in Manuel’s letters. 

After the conquest of the territories of Süleymän Pasha, Bayezid apparently 
intended to advance south-east and to oblige the amir of Amasya, as well as 
some other lords ruling over small but strategically important principalities to 
the south of the Black Sea, to become his allies—either willingly or under 
compulsion; in so doing he would compel Burhan al-Din to renounce any 
plans to expand to the Pontic regions. 

On the other hand, the expansion of the Ottomans constituted an obstacle 
to the projects of Burhan al-Din, who had for several years been contemplating 
the conquest of the important city of Amasya and was gradually proceeding 
towards the occupation of various fortresses around it.” Thus the clash 
became inevitable. 

The only contemporary source describing this clash, and the only one 
which has been relied on hitherto, is the Bazm u Razm of ‘Aziz ibn Ardashir 
Astarabadi, who completed it as a protégé of Burhan al-Din. Ibn Ardashir's 
narrative is fairly consistent, and has been considered more trustworthy than 
the Ottoman and Byzantine sources, since these were composed some decades 
later and contain doubtful passages, including some obvious anachronisms 
regarding the events in question.1* Manuel’s information concerning Bayezid I's 
campaign against Burhan al-Din is not, in general, incompatible with that 
given by Ibn Ardashir. Moreover, it adds some new evidence which helps to 
make the whole episode clearer. According to Ibn Ardashir, when Burhan 
al-Din learned of Bayezid’s advance against Kastamonu, he too marched 
towards this region; news then reached him of the defeat and death of 
Süleymän Pasha, soon to be confirmed by a letter addressed to him by 
Bayezid himself. Burhan, al-Dm continued his march against the Ottomans 
and assembled new forces, while Bayezid, already at Osmancik, sought to 
come to terms with him. But Burhan al-Din put forward as a condition the 


1 L. T. Belgrano, Prima serie ds documents riguardanti la Colonia di Pera, secondo saggio 
delle spese della Masseria, Atti della Sooietà Ligure di Storia Patria, xm, 1877-84, 164: ‘ quodam 
Jhansio turcho nuncio dommi Jhalabi, qui portevit literam domini Jhalabi ad dominum 
potestatem de victoria quam habuit de Bassa de Castamen et quo modo peroussit eum et obtinuit 
totum suum territorium '. ‘ Jhansio ’ is obviously a misreading of Jhausio (i.e. ga’ug) ; ‘ dominus 
Jhalabi ’ is the usual expression of the Genoese for B&yezid I (see also infra, notes 37 and 40); 
* Bassa de Castamen ’, i.e. Paga of Kastamonu, is undoubtedly Suleyman II. 

11 See note 6 above. 

12 Yüoel, Kadi Burhaneddin Ahmed ve devleti, 34-111. 

13 For the confusion in Chalkokondylas see Elizabeth A. Zachariadou, Der Islam, L, 1973, 368. 
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evacuation of the region of Osmancık, which he considered as his own. In the 
meantime Ahmad, the amir of Amasya, Mahmüd Celebi and Kiho Arslan 
(i.e. the sons of the late lord of Niksar Taj al-Din) and the Tagan-ogulları 
(i.e. the lords of the Merzifon region), as well as various minor chieftains, took 
Bayezid’s side and became his allies. Bayezid conquered the fortress of Kirk 
Dilim, which belonged to the house of the Kuvvaddar, expelling Saydi Mahmüd, 
a son of the Kuvvaddär-oölu, and soon more petty lords took his side. Burhan 
al-Din challenged the Ottomans to battle in the plain of Çorumlu and made the 
necessary preparations, but the tribesfolk did not appear and the morale of his 
men was low. Despite this, Burhan al-Din continued to challenge Bayezid, 
who sent a body of warriors to win over the tribes to his side. This body met 
the van of Burhan al-Din’s army and a bitter battle took place, after which 
the Ottomans retreated to the mountains. This event obliged Bäyezid to 
abstain from further confrontation; but Burhan al-Din advanced towards a 
narrow mountain pass in which Bäyezid was encamped. Further clashes took 
place lasting for three days, and Bayezid failed to overcome the enemy forces. 
Finally, Burhan al-Din obtained information ebout the topography of the pass 
and attacked the Ottomans, who fled. Burhan al-Din followed this up 
immediately by attacking the amir of Amasya and carried out raids against 
the regions of Iskilip, Ankara, Kalecik and Sivrihisär, but Bayezid had 
disappeared.14 

We shall now summarize the information about this war to be found in 
the letters of Manuel II or, more precisely, in those numbered 14, 16, 18, 19 
and 20, for while the other letters contain some references to the campaign, 
these are too vague to be cited. 

In the earliest letter, No. 14, written perhaps in the summer, Manuel I 
merely expresses his distress, both at seeing the Byzantines and himself fighting 
1n the land of ‘ Scythians ’ (i.e. Mongols) and at serving as a commander in the 
army of his own enemies, the ‘ Persians’ (i.e. the Turks). 

Letter 16 was obviously composed when Manuel was very far from Con- 
stantinople. It constitutes a reply to a letter of Demetrios Kydones, which, 
Manuel remarks, had traversed much land and many rivers and had finally 
reached his camp in a small and wild plain which could furnish the army with 
only wood and water that was not altogether clear. The place was completely 
deserted as the inhabitants had fled to the woods and mountains to save their 
lives. Slaughter beyond description was taking place, inflicted not by the 
Turks alone, for the Serbians, the Bulgarians and the Albanians (i.e. the other 
vassals of the Ottoman sultan),!? supposing that they were exacting punishment 
for what they had suffered from the Turks and proclaiming that they were 
avenging Christ, killed all whom they chanced to meet. Manuel was unable to 
learn the name of the place in which they were encamped, but he states that 
the Ottoman army had first passed Pompeioupolis (Tag Köprü) and then the 
‘city of Zeno’; then, with Sinop off to the left and with the Halys (Kızıl 
Irmak) on the right, they marched for many days using the sun as their guide, 
for ‘ we must head directly toward the rising sun if we are not to lose our way ’. 
Bäyezid’s purpose was to enslave or win as an ally a certain [JeirlGs, a lord 
ruling over ‘the territory bordering on Sinop and Aminsos (Samsun) as well 
as a few villages and a small number of men’; then, by treaty, to compel 
the lord of Sinop, Sievrdpn, ‘to accept and observe whatever oaths he might 


14 Giessoke, Ibn Ardašir, 85-6. 
15 Dennis, Leiters, 36-9. 
1* It is worth noting that the Wallachians are not mentioned. 
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like him to swear '. He would thus be in a position to frighten ‘the man who 
rules Sebasteia with the Scythians’ (ie. Burhan al-Din). When all this was 
achieved, Bayezid said, he would return home. 

This letter was written in winter (i.e. not earlier than the middle of October) 
and under harsh circumstances; food was scarce in the Ottoman camp and 
disease was prevalent.!” 

In letter 18, written in the middle of winter from a different place, in which 
* the soil is without moisture and like sand ', Manuel states explicitly that ‘ not 
one enemy soldier’ had attacked the Ottomans; that no ememy was to be 
seen, even from a distance; and that the enemy made not a sound from the 
woods. The ‘ once marvellous Scythians ’ trembled and allowed the Ottomans 
to ravage their land with impunity. On the other hand, conditions in the ranks 
of the Ottoman army were extremely difficult. Food was becoming scarcer 
and there was no pasture for the horses, which were starving and so becoming 
useless,18 

Despite these troubles the march of the Ottoman army continued, as 
indicated by letter 19, under yet worse circumstances: ‘terrible famine and 
cold, the fording of rivers, the crossing of mountains too barren to sustain 
even wild beasts’. However, developments were presumably favouring the 
Ottomans, because Manuel remarks that he found it unbearable to be fighting 
on behalf of his enemies, adding to their strength and thus diminishing his own. 
By this time the military operations seemed to be over, since Manuel expressed 
the hope that he would soon be returning home with all the Byzantines serving 
under his command. Bayezid had admitted that the Byzantine aid had been 
useful to him and promised some reward to the Emperor.!? 

Nevertheless the campaign apparently continued, as indicated by letter 20 
By now the Ottoman army had advanced to the south-east at least as far as 
the latitude of Ankara and had pillaged the territories beyond the Halys: this 
is clear from Manuel’s mention of a messenger from Constantinople who had 
come to Ankara in order to reach Bäyezid’s army; the messenger was unable 
to accomplish his mission since, once the army had passed, the crossings of the 
river became full of ‘ bandits’, so that he had had to wait at Ankara, where 
the army finally returned. Manuel was preparing to march home.” 

The last letter, No. 21, seems to have been written after the end of opera- 
tions, while Manuel was on his way back; it is short and contains no specific 
information.” 

Before proceeding to a comparison between the data of Manuel II and those 
of Ibn Ardashir, two points must be clarified: (a) Manuel’s terminology with 
respect to the population and the states of Asia Minor and (b) the duration and 
extent of Bayezid’s march against Burhan al-Din. 

(a) Like many of the Byzantines of his period, Manuel calls the Ottomans 
‘Persians’. This ancient Greek term is widely attested as being the name 
applied to the Turks in general in the fourteenth century.** On the other hand, 
Manuel calls the enemies of the Ottomans ‘ Scythians °’ and he refers to Kadi 
Burhan al-Din as ‘ the man who rules Sebasteia with the Scythians’. Manuel 
evidently uses the term Scythians to designate the Mongols, making a clear 


17 Dennis, Leiters, 43-9 
15 ibid., 54-7. 
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distinction between the Turkish (Ottoman) state of Western Asia Minor and ^ 


the successors or descendants of the old Ilkhänid state, still surviving in central 
Anatolia. The population of those territories was both Turcoman and Mongol, 
but some continuity with the Mongol regime still existed ** and Burhan al-Din 
had proclaimed himself sultan of the lands formerly subjeot to the house of 
Eretna,™ the last of the Ilkhänids in Anatolia. Apart from the political dis- 
tinction, it should be noted that during the campaign, Manuel was able to 
observe the ethnic differentiation then noticeable in Anatolia. In the regions 
of Amasya, Tokat and Çorum, Mongol tribes were established ; *5 therefore 
the term ‘ Skythai', which is certainly used by Manuel to designate the people 
of Burhan al-Din’s state, is perhaps also used to identify the Mongol tribes 
living in territories independent of the admiristration of Sivas. This appears 
to be the case in letter 14, written somewhere to the west of Tag Köprü. 

(b) As to the duration and the extent of the operations, Manuel’s data 
help us to form a clearer idea. Ibn Ardashir’s narrative does not include any 
specific chronological indications; moreover it contains only three place- 
names (Osmancik, Kirk Dilim and Çorumlu). One is thus left with the 
impression that the Ottoman army did not advance for very long against 
Burhan al-Din. The conclusion reached after reading Manuel’s letters is con- 
siderably different. As already mentioned, the Byzantine emperor left his 
capital on 8 June 1391 and he was back again in January of the next year,** 
if not a little earlier: his letters refer to the cold wintry weather. He also 
reports that Bayezid’s army passed over wild mountains from a land in which 
the earth was like sand; by this he must mean the Anatolian plateau. He also 
states that they crossed the Kızıl Irmak and that they ‘ returned’ to Ankara.*’ 
Therefore it can be safely concluded that the military operations of Bäyezid, 
which started in Kastamonu in June, continued against Burhan al-Din for 
approximately six months, during which—in the depth of winter—Bäyezid 
marched up the Anatolian plateau and advanced to the south-east at least as 
far as the latitude of Ankara in order to attack the enemy. Even if Manuel 
had chosen to remain silent about the sufferings of the Ottoman army. one 
could have guessed that this military enterprise involved much hardship and 
required extreme courage and determination. 

As to the results of the operations, one notes first that, whereas Ibn Ardashir 
refers to various invitations to battle made by Burhan al-Din, as well as to 
some of his victories over Bayezid, Manuel states explicitly that the army of 
the ruler of Sivas kept retreating and left the Ottomans to ravage their country. 
This substantial difference is readily explainable by Ibn Ardashir’s aim of 
glorifying his master, Burhan al-Din. Beyond this, however, the writings of 
the two authors are in general not incompatible. A comparison can be made, 
starting from letter 16, written after the Ottornan army had passed Tag Köprü 
and the ‘ city of Zeno ' which, unfortunately, -emains unidentified. At least as 
far as Tag Köprü one can assume that the army followed the old Roman road 
leading from Nikomedeia to Amasya and passing through Tag Köprü.” After 


32 O, Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, London, 1908, 362-3. 

u Encyclopaedia of Islam (second ed.), s.v. ‘ Burhän al-Din Kadi Ahmad’, by J. Rypka. 

55 F. Sumer, ‘ Anadolu'da Mogollar’, in Selçuklu Aragtırmaları Dergisi, 1, 1009, 1-147 and 
especially 115-16. 

36 Soo above, n. 6. 

3” The emperor's stay m Ankara is also known from his own theological work under the 
title ‘ Dialogue which was held with a oertain Persian, the worthy Monterizes, in Ankyra of 
Galatia’; see on this matter Barker, Afanwel II, 97. 

*5 W, M. Ramsey, The historical geography of Asia Minor, London, 1890, 64-6. 
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the unknown ‘city of Zeno’, the army started advancing towards the east 
heading ‘ directly towards the rising sun ’, with Sinop to the left and the Kızıl 
Irmak, as yet uncrossed, to the right. Manuel emphasizes that they had to use 
the sun as their guide, thus implying that they did not follow an existing road. 
After many days’ march they reached the small plain, the name of which 
cannot be identified. It is nevertheless fairly certain that they were heading 
towards Bafra and Samsun. Ibn Ardashir does not discuss this part of the march 
and the only stopping-place he mentions is Osmancik. One may hazard the 
guess that the Ottoman army turned towards the south later and that Manuel is 
describing an earlier stage of the expedition. In any case, at this point Bayezid 
was determined not to fight against Burhan al-Din for, Manuel remarks, he 
intended only to frighten the ruler of Sivas while exercising pressure upon two 
lords of the vicinity in order to ensure their alliance. Zevrápns, identified as 
the ‘lord of Sinop’, is undoubtedly Mubäriz al-Din Isfendiyar-oglu, the 
brother of Süleymàn Pasha. The second lord, /Ieir£äs, i.e. Begce,?® is not, so 
far as I am aware, mentioned by any other source. Since Manuel describes 
him as a lord ruling over a territory bordering on Sinop and Samsun, one 
might be inclined to look for him among the amirs of Bafra. However, inscrip- 
tions from Bafra giving the names of the amirs of that city have survived, and 
Begce is not to be found among them.® Moreover, Manuel’s wording con- 
cerning the territory of Begce does not suggest a coastal area. One might 
equally suppose that Begce was the name of a Tagan oglu, as the territory of 
this petty lord was in the vicinity of Sinop and Samsun; but as very little is 
known, about all the small principalities of the Pontic region, the research can 
go no further?! Moreover, Manuel does not inform us of the result of Bayezid’s 
pressure upon the two lords. What is certain, however, is that the Ottomans 
did not conquer Sinop in that year.3* 

Later, the Ottoman army moved towards the south and arrived at 
Osmancık.?® Bäyezid still followed the same policy. According to Ibn Ardashir, 
when he reached Osmancik he was prepared to come to terms with Burhan 
al-Din and he also started political manoeuvres to win the support of the 
amir of Amasya and of some petty lords of the region. He then took Kirk 
Dilim ** by force, a fact Manuel may have ignored because the operation was 
easy and quick. 


3 Dennis, Leiters, 49, proposes that IIeir(ás stands for a combination of the titles beg and 
shah; there is no obvious reason why the letters g and sh should be transcribed by the Greek 
letters r and { which produce a different sound. Ileirtäs is obviously Begeo, which was also the 
name of one of the sons of Evrenos: Encyclopaedia of Islam (second ed.), s.v. ‘ Evrenos oghullart’ 

(by I. Mélikoff). For the change g/i see J. Deny, Grammaire de la langue turque, Paris, 1921, 59. 
= Homes Byzantinoturcica, 1, 250, Begoe is inadvertently qualified as ‘ Osmanische 
tatthalter ’ 

3 Z. Oral, ' Durağan ve Bafra'da iki turbe’, Belleten, xx, 79, 1956, 385—410. 

31 For these prinoipalities see Yuoel, Kadi Burhaneddin Ahmed ve devleti, 64-5, 89 and 111 

3% Beo below, p. 478. 

33 For which see /elam Ansiklopedisi, s.v. * Osmancık’, by B. Darkot. 

% Kirk Dilım is a village near Corum; a mountain in that region is also called Kirk Dılım 
Dag: F. Taeschner, Das Wegenetz nach osmanischen Quellen, 1, Leipzig, 1924, 203. 
On the descendants of the Kuvvaddär-oglu see M. Z. Oral, * Kuvvaddar oğulları’, in Belleten, 
xix, 73, 1965, 99-102. Negri, when rela events which he dates to 794 (1391-2), mentions a 
battle between Bäyezid I and Burhän al-Din which had taken place earlier: Mehmed Negri, 
Kitäb-i Cihan-nümá, ed. F. R. Unat-M. A. Koymen, T, Ankara, 1949, 320-1. Nesrl's source 15 
& ee list in which the event is placed around the year 799 (1396-7), see V. L. Ménage, 

eghri'a history of the Ottomans, London, 1964, 16-17 and 76. As has been noted, Ibn Ardashir 
en the conquest of Kirk Dilim by Büyezid but not a battle against Burhan al-Din at 
this place, while Manuel ignores the Kirk Dilim episode completely. Te Is the chronological list 
reporting another incident which took place later, when Bäyezid returned to Anatolia ? 
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While in Osmancik, Bayezid realized that Burhan al-Din was unwilling to 
negotiate, and so began to advance against him. From that point onwards the 
accounts of the two authors differ in that Ibn Ardashir presents Burhan al-Din 
as making repeated challenges, while Manuel reports the continuous retreat of 
Burhan, al-Din’s army, terrified by the superiority of the Ottomans. However, 
the story of the contingent which, according to Ibn Ardashir, had been 
despatched to call the tribes to jom the Ottoman camp but was dispersed by 
Burhan al-Din’s van, may well be historically true, although exaggerated by 
Ibn Ardashir as to the extent of the victory. 

According to Manuel, the Ottoman army advanced, despite all vicissitudes, 
over the Anatolian plateau. The Byzantine emperor does not report any 
clashes. Moreover, in letter 19 he implies fairly clearly that the Ottomans 
consolidated their power with this campaign; that the sultan was satisfied 
with the results and—obviously for this reason—promised the emperor some 
reward; and finally, that there were no casualties among the Byzantines under 
his command. At that point, for which there is no geographical indication, the 
expedition seemed to have reached its end. The fact that it continued, as 
shown by letter 20, suggests that although Burhan al-Din had retreated con- 
siderably, the sultan finally decided to cross the Kızıl Irmak and to plunder 
the region beyond it. Most probably the crossing took place near Ankara, for 
Manuel states that after the raid the army ' -eturned ’ to that city. Once the 
army had crossed the river, ‘ bandits’ appeared behind it and it thus appears 
to have been cut off from the rear for a time. The bandits could well have been 
nomads unfriendly towards the Ottoman sultan and favourably disposed 
towards the ruler of Sivas, but this can only be hypothesis. Perhaps Ibn 
Ardashir is referring to this stage of the operations when he narrates the last 
clash, after which Bäyezid is presented as fleeing. However, the Ottomans did 
not flee, but merely withdrew after the raid. The situation never became 
critical for them since, Manuel implies, they pillaged the regions beyond the 
Kızıl Irmak without meeting any serious resistance and then finally withdrew 
to Ankara. The arrival at this Ottoman city * obviously meant the end of the 
campaign. Bayezid and his army stayed for a while at Ankara to relax and 
entertain themselves. Return to Bursa or to Constantinople was an easy 
matter. It can be presumed that after the departure of the Ottomans, Burhan 
al-Din did indeed despatch his troops to carry out raids against the regions of 
Takilip, Kalecik, Ankara and Sivrihisär, as reported by Ibn Ardashir. 

Mantel IT was back in his capital at least by the beginning of January 1392. 
Bayezid most probably reached Bursa at approximately the same time; in 
any case, he was certainly in that city by the end of May or early in June.” 


Having established these dates one can attempt a survey of the events of 
the year 1392. It seems that in spring 1392 Bäyezid planned a new campaign 


35 On Ankara see P. Wittek, ‘ Zur Geschichte Angores im Mittelalter ’, in Festschrift G. Jacob, 
T. Menzel (ed.), Leipzig, 1932, 329-54. 

æ Cf. another text of Manuel quoted by Dennis, Letters, 50-1 

77 On 2 June the Genoese of Pera paid someone ‘ pro portando litteras pro parte domini 
potestatis in Bursia Turchie ad dominum Jhalabi’: Belgrano, Prima eerie di documents, 172, 
of. N. Jorga, ' Notes eb extraits pour servir à l'histoire des croisades au XV° siècle: registres de 
Smplea de la colonie génoise de Pera’, in Revue de POrient Latin, 1v. 1800, p. 78. Between 
February and June 1392 there was frequent coming and going of messengers and ambassadors 
between Bäyezid I and the Genoese of Pera (Jorga, ' Notes et extraits ', 77-8), whence one 
could guess that the sultan was m Bursa; but only in tke passage quoted above is there a specific 
mention of this city. 
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in Anatolia. At least, this information had reached Venice in April of that year. 
The sultan was said to be considering the conquest of Sinop, which he intended 
to attack by sea, and for this reason the armament of the appropriate vessels 

as taking place in Constantinople, Thessalonica and elsewhere. Manuel II 
was going to join the Ottoman forces again to serve as an admiral (capitaneus 
armate). The Venetians, presumably alarmed by the naval preparations of the 
Ottomans, mobilized their fleet and tried to organize a league against them. 

Either owing to those Venetian activities or to the appearance of the 
Hungarians in the regions of Rascia, on the Danube frontier, Bayezid gave up 
the new campaign in Anatolia *® and crossed to Europe. Certain Western 
documents suggest that Bayezid was in Rumili in autumn 1392. Taken alone, 
none constitutes a proof, but the documents considered together indicate the 
sultan’s presence in Rumili and perhaps, more precisely, in his north-western 
provinces. 

(1) According to an entry in the expense accounts of Pera, dated 12 Septem- 
ber 1392, the Genoese gave some money to a certain Turk of Bayezid because 
he brought the ‘ news of the Hungarians’. Again, according to another entry 
dated 16 October, they gave some money to a Turk, a messenger of Bayezid, 
who announced the ‘news of the king of Hungary’. It is known that the 
king of Hungary had set off against the Ottomans in May 1392; in the summer 
of that year he was confronting the Ottoman army in Rascia, near the Danube, 
and the campaign continued at least up to September.“ It is not certain that 
Bayezid was present in the Ottoman army opposing the Hungarians, but 
clearly he was somewhere in the regions near the front and, therefore, he 
thought it might be useful to send messengers to the Genoese of Pera to announce 
the progress of the operations. It is hard to believe that the sultan informed the 
Genoese from Anatolia about events taking place in Rascia. 

(2) On 7 October 1392, the Venetian senate discussed the capture of the 
lord of Dulcigno, George Strazimir Balsió, and one of his relatives, both at the 
hands of Bayezid. They also discussed the agreement between the sultan and 
the two prisoners whereby the latter would be liberated if Duleigno, Seutari 
and other places in Albania surrendered to the Ottomans.** 

It should perhaps be remarked at this point that the Venetian documents 
of those years give rise to considerable confusion because they mention the 
Ottoman sultan Bäyezid and the captain of the marches Paga Yigit under 
very similar names. Despite this vexing factor, distinction is not impossible. 
Bayezid I is mentioned in the Venetian documents as ‘ Baysit’ or ‘Baysith’ or 
* Baisit(us)', accompanied usually by the title ‘bey’ or ‘dominus’. Paga Yigit is 


38 Jorga, ‘ Venetia in Marea Neagră ’, 1107-9; Loenertz, Démét: sus Oydonts : Cori espondance, 
n, 446-9; cf. G. T. Dennis, ‘ The second Turkish ca en 1391, 1394 or 1430 ? °, 
in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, uva, 1964, 54; also F. Fhiriet, Régestes des délibérations du sénat de 
Venise concernant la Romanie, t, Parıs-The Hague, 1958, 19. 

® Barker, Manuel II, 105, produces some evidence to ‘ndicate that Manuel did not participate 
in an expedition of Bayezid at this time. 

+ Jorga, * Notes et extraits °, 75: ' quodam Turco domini Jhalabı, pro suo alafa, qui aportavit 
nova Hungarorum ’; Belgrano, Prima serie d$ documenti, 174: ‘pro quodam turco nuntio 
Jhalabi, portavit nova domini regis Hungarie ’. 

41 A, Fekete Nagy-L. Makkai, Documenta historiam Valachorum in Hungaria sllustranlia, 
Budapest, 1941, 429-32, nos. 383-6; of. A. Huber, ' Die Gefangennehmung der Königinnen 
Elisabeth und Maria von Ungarn und die Kampfe König Sigismunds gegen die neapolitanische 
Partei und die ubrigen Reichsfeinde in den Jahren 1386-1395’, Archiv fur österreichische 
Geschichte, LXVI, 1885, 535-7. 

ary, Valentini, Acta Albaniae Venda saeculorum XIV ei XV, xz, Milan, 1968, 160-2, on 
these events of. also K. Jirecek, ‘ Skutari und sein Gebiet im "Mittelalter ', in Ludwig von 
Thalloozy, Ilyrisch-albanische Forschungen, 1, Munich-Leipzig, 1916, 105. 
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mentioned in the Venetian documents as ‘ Basait(us)’ or ‘ Pasait(us)’ or ‘Pasayt’ 
and qualified as ‘capitaneus’ or ‘locumtenens’ or ‘ voyvoda Turcorum '.4? 

In the document issued by the Venetian senate with respect to the above- 
mentioned events there is a reference to ' Baysit' qualified as ‘ dominus 
turchus’; also of Duleigno and Scutari as cities due to pass ‘ sub potentia et 
dominio dieti Baysit'. There can hardly be any doubt that these expressions 
refer to the sultan himself. Moreover the document in question refers to the 
capture of the two lords as having been made by Bayezid himself (facta per 
Baysit), as were the agreements (conventionibus factis inter dominum turchum 
et dictos dominos), thus giving the clear impression that the sultan himself was 
responsible both for the capture and for the negotiations. He must therefore 
have been present somewhere not very far from the domains of George Balsic. 

(3) A document of Vuk Brankovié, the son-in-law of the king of Serbia, 
Lazar (d. 1389), was issued at Pristina on 21 November 1392 concerning the 
monastery of Chilandar (Mount Athos), in which the Serbian lord announced 
to the monks that he had concluded a treaty with Bayezid; that he had pro- 
ceeded with a land census; and that for that reason he had made arrangements 
concerning a certain property of the monastary situated within his domain.“ 
Vuk Brankovié was the lord of an indepencent principality in the region of 
Pristina.*° He may well have concluded a treaty with Bäyezid after the battle 
of Kossovo, but it seems unlikely that he would only decide to announce it to 
the monastery of Chilandar three years later. Vuk is probably referring to a 
treaty recently concluded with Bayezid I: the sultan was preoccupied with 
his north-western frontier at that time; his army had confronted the Hun- 
garians in Rascia; and he was considering the acquisition of Dulcigno and 
Scutari. That he should conclude a treaty with the Serbian lord of Priština 
does not seem out of place and, if so, this too indicates the sultan’s presence 
in those regions. 

The change of the sultan’s military plans is reported by the Ottoman 
historian Negri, who, in a passage containing obvious anachronisms,** states 
clearly that Bäyezid postponed a planned campaign in Anatolia and crossed 
to Rumil." According to Negri the campaign was to have been directed 
against Kastamonu, but a raid of the Wallachians in the Danube regions 
obliged the sultan to cross to Rumili. These events, dated by Negri to 1391, 
fit very well within the framework of the known history of the year 1392. 
It seams very possible that Bayezid, while planning an attack against Sinop 
by sea, would also have prepared a land campaign against the region of 
Kastamonu, since Burhan al-Din had despatched his troops to Iskilip and 
Kalecik immediately after the withdrawal of the Ottoman army. Negri 
attributes the change in the sultan’s plans to a raid of the Wallachians on the 
Danube frontier, in the region of Karmovasi. The Ottomans are known to 


43 Loenertz, Démétrius Oydonàs . Correspondance, 11, 446-9; Valentini, Ada Albanias Veneta, 
u, 169 and 183, v, 189-91 and 192, VI, 10-12 and 21-2, etc. It is to be noted that the confusion 
Pasa Yigit-Bäyerid is to be found in a Greek medieval text in wbich Paga Yigit appears as 
Ioysatirgs : . Schird, Cronaca det Tocco di Cefalonic di anonimo, Home, 1975, 446 and 456. 

“F. Miklosich, Monumenta Serbica spectaniia historiam Serbiae, Bosnae, Ragusii, Vienna, 

1858, 220-2. 

45 On the history of those years see C. Jireček, Geschichte der Serben, Gotha, 1918, xz, 114-15, 
125-8. 

40 Negri connects Bäyezid Kotürum (dead since 1385) with those events. 

47 Negri, ed. Unat-Koymen, 1, 316-17. 

48 On this episode see A. Decei, ‘ L'expédition de Mircea Ier contre les akıncı de Karmovası 
(1393) ’, in Revue des Etudes Roumaines, 1, 1953, 130-61 {where passages from other later Ottoman 
sources which repeat Negri’s version are translated). 
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have been attacked on the Danube frontier in 1392 but in another region, in 
Rascia, and not by the Wallachians but by the Hungarians. Nevertheless, 
Negri’s information should not be rejected as resulting from confusion. The 
Wallachians, who certainly knew about the movements of the Hungarians in 
the summer of that year, might well have been encouraged by rumours that 
the sultan was going to be active in Anatolia and so have joined in the attack 
on the Ottomans. 

Be that as it may, the confusion prevailing in the narrative sources— 
Ottoman and non-Ottoman—with respect to Bayezid’s reign is not hard to 
explain, for this sultan, justly nicknamed Yıldırım, the ‘ Thunderbolt ’, under- 
took so-many campaigns that it was difficult to follow his impetuous movements. 


R “N, Iorga, Histoire des Roumains et de la Romanué orientale, ur, Bucarest, 1937, 336; 
of. P. P. Panaitescu, Mircea cel Bäträn, Bucarest, 1944, 237. 


HINDKO IN KOHAT AND PESHAWAR 


By C. SHAOKLE 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Indo-Iranian linguistic frontier constitutes one of the most complex 
and interesting language-areas of the sub-continent. Given the nature of the 
area, it is perhaps inevitable that scholarly attention should have been directed 
particularly to its remoter corners, where so much that is of historical im- 
portance has been preserved, and we certainly have every reason to be grateful 
for the fascination which such out of the way survivals have held for the minds 
of several outstanding linguists. It is, on the other hand, a matter for regret — 
that so little has been done by comparison on the languages which flourish in 
less inaccessible parte of the frontier, particularly on the Indo-Aryan side. The 
wide distribution of such languages alone, quite apart from their intrinsic 
interest, demands that they too be accorded adequate coverage if the peculiarly 
complex language-patterns of the area are ever to be properly understood as a 
whole. The present article, based largely on material collected during a recent 
field-trip to Pakistan, represents an attempt to fill one such gap in contem- 
porary coverage, by providing descriptions of the extreme north-western 
extensions of the main body of Indo-Aryan. 

The term ‘ Hindko ’ is used in Pakistan as a collective label for the various 
Indo-Aryan dialects spoken either alongside or in the vicinity of Pashto in 
the north-west of the country, in the North-West Frontier Province and in the 
adjacent district of Attock (formerly Campbellpur) in the Panjab. The word 
evidently just means ‘the Indian language’, i.e. as distinct from Pashto, 
although various explanations are offered as to its origin.? In both function 
and formation it may be compared with the name ' Siraiki’, or ‘ the language 
of the North ’, originally coined to describe the speech of immigrants from the 
south-western Panjab settled in Sind, where a somewhat similar situation of 
parallel language-use has prevailed. 

While it is a useful and quite meaningful label in the context of the local 
diglossia with Pashto, ‘ Hindko’ is, however, less satisfactory as a term of 
linguistic classification, since it embraces dialects of very different groups, not 
all of which are even geographically contiguous. The only serious attempt to 
have been made at a comprehensive description and classification of these 


1 This visit, undertaken from January to March 1979, was made possible by a grant of 
overseas research leave from the School of Oriental and African Studies. It would be impossible 
to thank individually all those who assisted me in Pakistan. but I should like to express 
particular gratitude to M. Azeem Bhatti in Islamabad, to Ayub Sabir and Javed Shah in 
Kohat, and to Sabir Husain Imdad, Sh. Shaukat, and Z. I. Athar in Peshawar. 

3 Theories current in the hterary circles of Peshawar are variously advanced by Färıgh 
Bukhari, 'Hindko adab’, in Fayyäz Mahmiid (ed.), Türikh-i cdabiydt-i musalmänän-i 
Päk-o-Hind, xxv, pt. 1, Lahore, 1971, 210-66, Mukhtär ‘All Nayyar, Tarikh-i zaban-i hindko, 
Peshawar, 1977, and Sh. Shaukat, Hindko zabän aur adab kä tartkhi jáiza, 1, Peshawar, 1977, 
15-23. In the Linguistic survey of India, vm, pt. 1, Calcutta, 1919, 234 (subsequent references 
to the LSI are to this volume), Grierson took * Hindko ’ to mean ' the language of Hindüs ', 
a definition naturally hotly disputed in Pakistan. Grierson also understood ‘ HindklI' to be 
a synonym of ' Hindko ', but the former term is used locally only in the sense of ‘ Hindko- ` 
speaker ’. The slightly pejorative connotations of ‘ Hindki ' (at least to Pathans) are avoided 
in the modern self-definitions of Hindko-speakers by such coinages as ' Hindkün ', which 
suggest parity with ‘ Paahtün '. 
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dialects is inevitably to be found in the LSI,? still in most cases the sole 
published authority. Unfortunately, the poor quality of much of the informa- 
tion on which Grierson was forced to rely adversely affected the validity of his 
internal classification of the dialects, and this has failed to find widespread later 
acceptance. All the dialects known locally as ‘Hindko’ are grouped by 
Grierson in various sub-divisions of his ‘Lahndä ’, the awkward construct 
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which he developed for the collective classification as a separate linguistic unit 
of the disparate dialects of the western Panjab and the regions adjacent to it. 
A further terminological complication is thus introduced into what is already 
a complicated enough situation on the ground. 


3 The criteria for Grierson’s classifications are set out in LSI, 239-48, 431-2. 

* Criticisms of Grierson's scheme are discussed in my paper ‘ Problems of olassification 
in Pakistan Panjab’, T PS, 1979, 191-210. The present article seeks to develop by concrete 
example some of the ideas sketched in this earlier paper. 
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While seldom corresponding precisely to linguistic boundaries, administra- 
tive units nevertheless provide the most convenient basis for a summary 
description of so-called ‘ Hindko ° dialects, as a necessary preliminary to our 
main accounts, Five of the units shown on the map (on page 483) contain 
significant numbers of speakers of these dialects: the NWFP districts of Dera 
Ismail Khan, Kohat, and Peshawar, as well as the division (formerly the 
district) of Hazara, and the Panjab district of Attock. 

(i) Dera Ismail Khan. Geographically and linguistically, this district has 
rather little in common with the rest of tha NWFP. Only in the north-west 
is there a preponderance of Pashto-speakers. Elsewhere the great majority of 
the population are speakers of ‘Hindko’, which here means a variety of 
Siraiki, Grierson’s ‘ Southern Lahndä ’, the language of the Panjab districts to 
the south and east, with which cultural and social links are quite close.5 The” 
name ‘ Siraiki’ is in fact gaining popularity as the name for Dera Ismail 
Khan Hindko,* which may be excluded from further discussion here. 

(ii) Attock. Along the left bank of the Indus, which hardly anywhere 
forms a clear linguistic boundary, there are sraall settlements of Pashto-speakers. 
Elsewhere the internal administrative divisions of the district seem to corre- 
spond quite well to four main dialectal groupings. The dialect of the eastern 
tehsil of Fatehjang, known as Sohaf, is still undescribed, but clearly belongs 
with the Dhanni group spoken in the neighbouring western parts of Jhelum 
district. This is the group muddlingly called ‘ North-Western Lahndä’ by 
Grierson.’ 

In the southern tehsil of Talagang, separated from the northern Siraiki of 
Mianwali by the Salt Range, the local dialect is most commonly called Avänkäri. 
The summary description in the LSJ has been completely superseded by the 
excellent material presented by Bahri.® Above this lies the closely related 
Ghebi, spoken in the tehsil of Pindi Gheb.® These are both assigned by Grierson 
to the western branch of his ‘ North-Eastern Lahndä ’, a description which is 


5 The short account in LSI, 398—403 1s not very informative. Differences from the 
central standard of Multan described in my grammar, The Siratki language of central Pakistan 
(SLCP), London, 1976, are relatively slight. They include such typical northernisms as 
ke ‘ what’ and og ‘ is his’, so ke nfivos for Multan: kra nå 18 ' what is his name ? ', similarly 
the honorific sgehıb ‘ sir’ rather than the characteristic southern gal (< svämin-), and some 
archaisms, e.g. Ala~ ‘speak’ (< *dlapayati), also found in the conservative Siräiki of Sind 
for the central bole. 

The Hindko of Bannu district, referred to in the LSI (p.404) as being similar to the ` 
northern Sirdiki of Mianwali (very imperfectly ocvered in my grammar), seems hardly to 
have survived the departure of the non-Muslim pcpulation in 1947. A missionary stationed 
in Bannu was responsible for the Hindko translation of St. John, published in. Yihanna di 
wj, Lahore, 1929, but the language used is, if anything, Peshawar Hindko with a marked 
Panjabi influence. 

£ This is a consequence of the movement described in my article ‘ Siraiki: a language 
movement in Pakistan’, Modern Asian Studies, x1, 3, 1977, 379—403. 

? There is & quite good account of Dhanni iteelf in LSI, 542-53, to be supplemented by 
the detailed phonetic description of the sub-dialect Kahiin! in Siddheshwar Varma, ‘ The 
phonetics of Lahnda’, JRASB, letters, 11, 1986, 47-118. 

* LSI, 449-57, to be taken with the ‘ Lahndä of the Salt Range ' described in LST, 493-48, 
in an account based on material in J. Wilson, Grammar and dictionary of Western Panjabi, 
Lahore, 1899. Hardev Bahri, Lahndi phonology (with special reference to Awánkári), Allahabad, 
1962, and Lahndi phonetics (with special reference to Awänkärt), Allahabad, 1963, are studies _ 
of outstanding quality; but the sub-titles are important, since the books describe Avänkärf, 
not ‘ Lahndä’. References to Avänkäri here are based on an analysis of the words and texts 
included in Lahndi phonetics (LPh). 

* LST, 468—106, briefly added to in LPh, 16-17. 
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both clumsy and misleading.!° In the northern tehsil of Attock, separated 
from Ghebi by the hills of the Kala Chitta Pahar, a rather different but quite 
closely related dialect-group is current, known either simply as ‘ Hindko’, or 
by local names, of which the best known is Chacchi. This dialect is not described 
in the LSI, although it is confusingly associated with Sohäf-Dhanni and 
Peshawar Hindko in the category of ‘ North-Western Lahnda ’,“ whereas its 
actual affinities are rather with the Avänkäri-Ghebi group. ‘ Hindko proper ’ 
may be suggested as a provisional title for this group of dialects. 

(ui) Hazara. This area lies on the left bank of the Indus, with Abbottabad 
as its administrative centre. Its assignment to the NWFP, like that of Dera 
Ismail Khan, is a somewhat artificial consequence of imperial frontier poly, 
and only in the far west of the division are Pashto-speakers at all well repre- 
: sented.1# The Hindko current in the tehsil of Haripur in the south of Abbottabad 
district is virtually identical with that of Attock tehsil, although it is similarly 
passed over by the LSI. 

* Hindko’ has a different connotation around and above Abbottabad, and 
in Mansehra district. Grierson assigned the dialects of northern Hazara to his 
‘North-Western Lahnda’, but the evidence of both the LSI itself and of 
Bailey’s separate account, not to mention the most cursory first-hand 
acquaintance with local speech, make it obvious that Grierson’s linking of 
them with the Dhanni group is quite artificial, and is made plausible only by 
his lack of material for Attock-Haripur Hindko, which is consequently assigned 
to the wrong group. This northern Hindko may be omitted from further 
discussion here. 

(iv) Kohat. Here the great majority of the inhabitants, unlike those of the 
districts so far described, are Pashto-speaking. The local variety of Hindko, 
known also as Kohati, is confined to Kohat City and to a number of villages 
situated along the road which runs east to Khushalgarh on the Indus. Kohati 
is fairly well described in the LSZ, where it is correctly grouped with Avänkäri 
and Ghebi, i.e. as a member of our ‘ Hindko proper’. Its place within this 
group is indicated in the detailed description which follows in section 2 below. 

(v) Peshawar. The sociolinguistic profile of Peshawar Hindko is very 
similar to that of Kohäti, although it is drawn on a larger scale.!^ While Pashto- 
speakers constitute a majority of the inhabitants of the district, sharply 
separated from Kohat by the tribal territory of the Kohat hills, Peshawar 
itself, the capital city of the NWFP, contains a high percentage of Hindko- 
speakers, who are also to be found in a number of villages along the Grand 


10 The awkwardness is due to Grierson’s artificial grouping of these dialects with Pothohari, 
which actually 18 spoken in the north-east. But Pothohäri is distinguished by so many 
features (briefly summarized in LPh, 18-19) that ıt must be classified quite separately. 

1 LSI, 468. 

12 D. Dichter, The North-West Frontier of West Pakistan, Oxford, 1967, 78 provides a 
map of tribal distribution and linguistic allegiance. 

13 LSI, 565-85, and the useful description of Rägäni in T. G. Bailey, Linguistic studies 
Jrom the Himalayas, London, 1915, 87-112. 

14 LSI, 458-67, which includes an interesting local account of the distribution of languages 
by tribe. 

15 The expression is deliberately vague, since-—as the census-takers of British India 
repeatedly admitted in their reports—the complex patterns of diglossia and bilingualism in 
the NWFP make even approximate enumerations of language-speakers difficult to arrive at 
On the basis of the 1961 figures (the 1972 census omits all language figures) it might be hazarded 
that there are upwards of 30,000 native speakers of Kohiti, perhaps more than ten times 
that number of speakers of Peshawar Hindko. 
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Tronk Road running east through Nowshera to Attock. Peshawar Hindko has 
been cultivated as a vehicle for literature to a greater degree than the other 
northern dialects so far considered, and it is beginning to be promoted as a 
NWEP standard Hindko.!® 

There is a short and rather poor on of Peshawar Hindko in the LSI,” 
where it is assigned to the category of ‘ North-Western Lahnda’. This 
ment is again made even superficially plausible only by the mistaken alases 
tion of Attock-Haripur Hindko. Peshawar Hindko has in fact so many 
individual features, as will be shown in the description in section 3 below, 
that it is best treated as forming a separaze group of its own, at the same 
taxonomic level as the group we have termed ‘ Hindko proper ’. 

We may now summarize the classifications so far suggested, and introduce 
the abbreviations which will subsequently be employed. Features which 
characterize all members of the group termed ‘ Hindko proper’ are described 
as Hko. These members are Avankari (Av.), with Bahri’s sub-dialeots dis- 
tinguished where necessary as Päkhri (Av.p.), Reshi (Av.r.), and Vanadhi 
(Av.v.); Ghebi (Ghe.); the Hindko of Astock and Haripur tehsils (Att.); 
and the Hindko of Kohat (Ko.). These are collectively distinguished from 
Peshawar Hindko (Pe.). Other groups referred to are Dhanni (Dha.) and 
Pothohari (Po.), while more distant standards are the Siraiki of Multan (Bir.) 
and the central Panjabi of the Lahore area (P.). In Grierson’s terms Hko., 
Pe., Dha., and Po. are all varieties of ‘Northern Lahnda ’, grouped with Sir., 
his ‘Southern Lahndä ’, against P. The distribution of common features is 
not such, however, as to make it seem necessary to recognize these categories 
in the present context. There are, on the other hand, a great many features 
common to all or most of the six groups we have mentioned (Hko., Pe., Dha., 
Po., Sir., P.). Such features, described here as ‘Common Panjabi’ (CP.), are 
either taken as given or used as starting-points for the discussion of individual 
features of a particular dialect or group. 

The emphasis of the descriptions is on points of phonology and—more 
particularly—morphology, since CP. features are here leas prominent than in 
the area of syntax. Ko. is described first, in the context of what is known of 
other members of the Hko. group. This overall picture of Hko. is a necessary 
preliminary of the later description of Pe. The frame of reference is almost 
exclusively Indo-Aryan throughout, since this provides a perfectly satisfactory 
basis for the description and explanation cf the features selected here. Only 
minimal reference is accordingly made to Pashto. 


2. Tae Hiwpko cr Kowat 


The Ko. of Kohat City is taken as the standard. The position of Ko. seems 
to have been seriously weakened since 1947, as the result of the departure of 
non-Muslim Ko.-speakers and their replacement by speakers of Pashto. Pashto 


it] have examined some of the umplications of this and related developments ın ‘ Language, 
dialect, and local identity in Northern Pakistan’, a paper to be published in the proceedings 
of the colloquium on ‘ Pakistan 1n its 4th decade ' organized by the Deutsches Orient-Institut, 
Hamburg, ın May 1980. 

17 LSI, 554-564. 

18 Other language-names are abbreviated according to the system used in ODIAL, 
together with Urdu (U.) Forms of the older language of the Adi Granth are cited as AQ. : 
salient features of the morphology are summarized in C. Shackle, * “ South-Western ” elements 
in the language of the Adi Granth’, BSOAS, xu, 1, 1977, 36-50. 
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also seems to be spreading amongst long-settled Pathan families whose first 
language was formerly Ko. There are still fair numbers of Ko.-speakers, some 
groups of which have Persian as a home-language, but bilingualism with Pashto 
appears to be general. Ko. has no tradition of literary cultivation.” 


Phonology 

Bahri's description of Av. phonology, based primarily on the major sub- 
dialect Av.v., is to be taken as typical of Hko., including Ko. (kohati).?? 

The most noteworthy feature is the presence of a single tone, the high- 
falling. This arises from a post-vocalic historical À or voiced aspirate stop or 
sonant. Thus Ko. has rå ‘way’ (Pers. rah), Adda ‘half’ (< ardha-), inna 
“blind ’ (< andha-). Pre-tonio aspirates are preserved as such, without tonal 
effect, so Ko. hrk ‘ one’, bhira ‘ brother’. This tonal pattern of Hko. is shared 
only by Dha. 

The fricatives x z f (and, more marginally, &) are preserved in Iranian loans, 
and are frequent as positionally conditioned variants, typically in pre-con- 
sonantal contexts, thus Ko. axda ‘saying ° versus akha ‘said’. This charac- 
teristic of all forms of Indo-Aryan along the Indo-Iranian frontier becomes 
weaker as one moves eastward from Hko.*! 

Other typical features of Hko. present in Ko. include the frequent presence 
of ‘spontaneous’ aspiration, e.g. hik ‘one’ (< *ekka-) haccha ‘good’ 
(< accha-), and the preservation of tr- as an initial cluster, e.g. trae ‘three’ 
(< trayah), trott- ‘break’ («irujyat) Finally, however, the cluster is 
broken by the typical Hko. epenthetic vowel, which is 0, so pottor ‘son’ 
(< putra-), nidor ‘sleep’ (<nidrä-). This vowel is generalized * in post- 
accentual closed syllables, whatever the type or origin of the word, e.g. in 
proper names like razmok ‘ Razmak ’, in disyllabic verbal stems like nrkkol- 
‘go out’ (< *nigkalati), or Arabo-Persian loans like hakumot ‘ government’ 
(< hukümat). 

Features distinguishing Ko. from Av. appear mostly to be held in common 
with Ghe., although the picture is somewhat obscured by the incomplete 
accounts available for the latter.? Ko. certainly agrees with Ghe. in lacking 
a retroflex 1 (as a phoneme distinct from the alveolar I) as a descendant of 
earlier -d-, but the status of retroflex 1 in Av. itself is uncertain.* In the 
treatment of historical -ah(a)-, however, there is a clear distinction between 
Ko. and Ghe., which have =å- where Av. and Att. often have -$-. Examples 


19 The only text I have seen is the pair of couplets by ‘Aziz Akhtar Värigi cited in Fürigh 
Bukh&ri, loo. cit., 250. 

20 In order to provide a reasonable basis for comparison the transcription here follows the 
system used in SLOP, with the addition of the cirumflex to mark the high-falling tone. 
Conversion from Bahri’s system is normally straightforward, except that my transcription 
does not distinguish 6 as an unstressed allophone of a, although it does differentiate positional 
variante of diphthongs beginning with front vowels, e.g. accented ia and eg versus post- 
accentual 1a and ya, cf. SLOP, 14-16. 

"1 of. LPh, 18 and Varma, art. cit., on Dha. 

™ The word is used with some hesitation, but regresmve vowel-harmony from the Ap. 
maso. nom. sg. -« looks the likeliest point of origin. 

15 This of course makes it impossible to form an idea of the internal consistency of Ghe., 
but of. LP, 16-17. 

*4 Bahri describes ] as ‘ a very important and peculiar sound in Awankari’, LPA, 116-17, 
but does not transcribe it in his texte. It is certainly clear that the maintenance of l at 
least outside the west-central P. area, is occasional only, and that there is no need to follow 
Grierson in attaching much importance to this feature as a major dialectal shibboleth. 
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are Ko, då ‘ ten ’ (< dasa, Pk. daha), rina ` to live’ (< rahana-), and &&r ‘ city ’ 
(Pers. shahr), where Av.v. has dä, but réna and sér. 

The mid-high vowels are historically the least stable members of the typical 
IA 10-vowel system. Ko. apparently agrees with Ghe. in having the raised -e- 
in pre-consonantal positions, where Av. has CP. -&-, thus Ko. bhen ‘ sister ’, 
möda ‘my’, pêlo ‘ before’, vena ‘ going’, versus Av.v. bheeg, m&da, péló, 
væna. Final -æ does occur in weak positions, but strong monosyllables have 
-ae.™ The corresponding rounded vowel appears as the diphthong -ao- in all 
positions. 

Finally, two features appear to distinguish Ko. within Hko. The first is 
regular loss of nasalization in final rounded vowels. The clearest instance is 
the common abl. sg. termination, Ko. -o versus other Hko. -6, similarly Ko. tu 

* you’, versus tñ elsewhere. It is tempting to suggest the influence ofi Pashto, 
which lacks nasalization, especially since this is one of the very few distinetive 
features of Ko. to be shared by Pe. Nasalization is not, however, lost from other 
final peripheral vowels, where it often marks morphemic distinctions. 

In two words only there is a peculiar phonetic realization of historical -7-, 
preserved elsewhere. This is most easily phonemicized as -i-, although the 
articulation is very tight, approaching "3 The sound occurs only in Ko. ai 

“today ' (< adya), and the verb ‘ to go’, as in vAie ‘ let him go’ (< "*vraftjats), 
versus common Hko. aj, vafije. This isolated development, perhaps simply to 
be explained as the result of lax pronunciation of very high- frequency words, 
is not found in other words with historical -j-, so Ko. raj ke ‘ sated’ (< rajyate), 
etc., as elsewhere. 


Nouns 


CP. inflexions are the norm, with the basic distinction between extended 
masc. nouns, with dir. sg. -a, obl. sg. and dir. pl. -e, obl. pl. -yä, unextended 
masc. nouns with dir. sg. = pl. and obl. pl. -&, and fem. nouns with dir. and 
obl. pl. -&. Loss of nasalization in the Ko. abl. sg. -o is taken as a consequence 
of a general phonetic rule. 

Extension of the sg. obl. of unextended masc. and of fem. nouns is the 
main feature which here distinguishes Hko., Dha. and Po. from other groups, 
which lack extension and have obl. sg. = dir. sg. There are three classes of 
such extensions. 

(i) nouns of relationship. The characteristic Hko. extension in the obl. ag. 
is-u. Ko. follows the Hko. norm in the masc. bhıra, bhırau ‘ brother ’, and the 
fem. ma, mau ‘ mother ’, dhi, dhiu ‘ daughter ’, bhen, bhenu ' sister’, sas, sassu ' 
* mother-in-law ’, and nınan, nınanu ‘ daughter-in-law’, but Ko. peo ‘ father ' 
remains unchanged in the obl. sg., like gheo ‘ ghee’, where other dialects of 
Hko. have the change peo, piu. 

(ii) other unextended masc. The typical Hko, extension is -e, and this is 
certainly present in Ko., as in pottor ‘son’, obl. potre. Unextended forms are 


38 of, SLOP, 13, 16-17. 

28 It seems best to avoid disturbing the CP. rule which forbids gemination of y (and h), 
cf. SLOP, 27, and to accept the inelegance which resulta from vAi-, vAie versus pi-, pive 
(with regular -V-), since the inf. vAyyna would conflict with the rule of simplification of 
geminates shown by dass-, dasna. A sound phonetically similar to that in Ko. ai, vÄi- ie 
found in Br. iho, an equally isolated form (SLOP, 23). 
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also heard, however, and it is not clear precisely what criteria determine 
extension.” 

(iii) other unextended fem. Extension elsewhere in Hko. is determined by 
the type of declension in an earlier historical period. Fem. nouns of the 
a-declension normally add -a in Av., -& in Att., but this feature is absent in 
Ko., thus Hko. nidor ‘ sleep ’ (< nidrä-), Av. nidra na ' of sleep °’, Att. nldrä na, 
versus Ko. nidor na. But Ko. does regularly preserve the common Hko. 
extension of nouns of the $-declension, which is -i, thus Ko. akh ‘ eye ' (< akst-), 
akkhi na ' of the eye’, pl. Akkhıä, similarly Ko. masit ‘ mosque ' (Ar. masjid, 
cf. AG. mass), masiti 1c ‘in the mosque’. The loss of the distinctive -I pl. of 
t-stems apparent in Ko. akkhıf is a feature shared with Att., perhaps also 
Ghe., whereas Av. does preserve some pl. forms with regular -1 (though it too 
is less conservative in this than Sir.), thus Av. Se ‘thing’ (Ar. shat’), pl. šai, 
versus Ko. šai, pl. 8ai&. This is another indication of the levelling of distinctions 
in Ko., of the kind which might be expected in a peripheral area. 

The adjectival declension follows that of the extended nouns. The only 
comment called for is the observation that Ko. fully preserves the CP. pattern 
of concord, with fem. pl. nouns having fem. pl. modifiers. 


Postpositions 

Grierson treated the possessive postposition as the main shibboleth of his 
groups of ‘ North-Eastern’ and ‘ North-Western’ Lahnda dialects. Hko. na 
agrees with Po., against Dha., Pe. da, but the distinction is not a very interesting 
one, since it coincides with so few other points of contrast. Ko. naturally 
agrees with the rest of Hko. here, also in the lack of a postposition marking 
the agentive.'5 The abl. postpositions to and kolo show the typical Ko. loss of 
nasalization. 

The most interesting postposition is that which marks the dat.-acc., where 
there is no CP. form. P. nfi (AG. no, nati) and Sir. kü account for large areas, 
but there is a considerable variety in the north-west. The distribution is very 
confused, Dha. following P. with nū, also enclitic -n, while k-forms (presumably 
related historically) appear as Po. ki, with ko found in Av.p. and Av.r., as well 
as far to the north in Kägäni. 

The characteristic Hko. dat.-acc. marker is RA), found in Av.v., Av.r. 
(alongside ko), Ghe., and Att. Ko. also has &, but g the awkward succession 
of identical vowels which results from the fact t ʻe CP. obl. pl. termination 
is also -& by using ko with pl. nouns, thus pot! sg. obl. potre, dat.-acc. 
potre ä, but obl. pl. poträ, dat.-acc. potrá ko. This may be contrasted with 
Att. obl. pl. poträ, dat.-acc. poträ: with an overlong vowel. It is unclear to 
what extent this specialization of markers is a distinctive innovation of Ko.,® 
but this type of development, in which an anomalous phonetic feature is 
removed, is consistent with the status of Ko. as a border -dialect. 







*' An analysis of the texts in LPh reveals the preference for extension in agentive and 
locative uses, which would be expected on the baais of the older loo.-instr. -j, -as, but this 
preference oertainly does not oonstitute any absolute rule. Parallel use of extended and 
unextended forms was also observed in the speech of Ko. informants. 

38 But cf. note 27 for extension as agentive marker. 

?* Babrrs notation puträ-ä should perhaps be taken to represent an overlong vowel, but 
some ois-Indus sub-dialeote may have ko with pl. nouns. 
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Numerals 


For the first ten cardinals Ko. has hık (emphatic hıkka ‘just one’), do, 
trae, car, pañj, chó, sat, ath, nao, dä: this set shows no significant deviation 
from the usual Hko. forms. The collectives dvare ‘ both ", traevare ‘ all three’, 
carvare ‘ all four’ are noteworthy: the second element may be compared with 
the Sir. multiplicatives tryora, etc. (< trivrt-). The ordinal plv& ' first’, versus 
Av., Att. pla, shows the usual Ko. raising of -se-, and has been affected by the 
ordinal suffix (< -ama-). 


Pronouns 
The personal pronouns distinguish dir., obl., and possessive : 
1 sg. 28g. pl 2 pL 
dir. mad tu ABi tosi 
obl. mağ töd asi tosü 
poss. méda ibda adda todda 
The dir. and obl. forms are of the common Hko. type. 


The poss. forms are more interesting. Ko. mBda shows the usual raising 
from Av., Att. méda, although the sub-dialect of Bili Tang has mäda, a form 
apparently without congeners in the cis-Indus dialects. Similarly, Ko. téda is 
a raised version of Av.v. t&da, while the Bili Tang sub-dialect has töda, the 
standard type (also ta8da) of most other Hko. dialects. The pl. poss. forms 
Adda and todda, apparently the result of severe contraction, are shared with 
Ghe. alone: Av.v. has As1dda, tosidda,® while Att. has as& na, tos& na. 

The dat.-ace. of the personal pronouns is formed in all groups by the 
addition of the dat.-acc. marker to the obL, typically with loss of nasalization 
in the stem, thus P. msnü, Dha. man, Sir. mækü, Po. mrki ‘me’. The 
majority of Hko. dialects, with dat.-acc. marker &, show contractions, with 
1 sg. må, 2 sg. tüdá, Ghe. tof, 1 pl. asf, 2 pL toså. Thus in the pl. forms the 
distinction from the obl. (normally used only for the agenvive in the ergative 
construction) is marked purely by the tonal shift. Ko., however, has a simpler 
way of distinguishing the dat.-acc., by using & with the obl. of the poss., thus 
méde &, töde &, Adde á, tod dim, thereby aligning the dat.-acc. with other post- 
positional forms, like the ‘api.’ m&de kolo ‘ from me’, etc. This is an interesting 
structural innovation, whic ms to be unique in the entire CP. area. 

The demonstratives 'e used also as 3rd person pronouns, folow the 
common Hko. pattern of inW9ifion. The remote demonstrative has the following 
forms: f 








dir. obl. poss. dat.-acc. 


8g. 0 08 oma osü 
pl. on ins fn& na 9n& ko 


The dat.-acc. pl. follows the Ko. rule of having ko after -&. The dir. pl. is also 
characteristic of Av. and Ghe., while Att. follows all other groups in having 
dir. pl. — sg.: on is perhaps to be explained as a back-formation from the 
obl..stem. The proximate demonstrative is e, dir. pl. 1n, with 1- throughout. 

The emphatic demonstratives fia, 62 are invariable in the dir., with obl. sg. 
ose, 18e. These are common Hko. forms. 


39 Dialectal distribution within Av. is shown on the map in LPh, 25. 
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The interrogative is kon (< kah punar), perhaps shared with Ghe., versus 
Av., Att. kor (< ko ’parah). It has the usual similarity of inflexion with the 
relative jo, thus obl. sg. kis, jıs. The poss. is formed either from the obl., as 
kısna, jısna, or by analogy with the sg. personal pronouns, as kêda, jéda, 
corresponding to Av., Att. k&da, jda. The dat.-acc. is formed either on the 
usual Hko. pattern, as kısä, jısä, or after the peculiar Ko. personal pronouns, 
as köde &, j8de &. 

The neuter interrogative is the standard Hko. ke ‘ what ?’. The indefinite 
is koi, obl. kıse, with neuter kj ‘something’. The reflexive is ap, with poss. 
apna. 

Pronominals mostly follow CP. norms, with the usual prominence of the 
pair köra and jéra. The two basic adjectival sets, expressing relations of 
quantity and quality, are noteworthy : 

xtti otti jitti kıtti 

hrfiji hofiji jsji kéji 
These make no change for gender or number, so ıtti vadda Sar ' such a big city ’, 
k8ji rann& “ what sort of women ? '. The derivation of the first set (< tyattaka-, 
etc.) is clear enough, and similar invariable forms are common in trans-Indus 
Sir. The second set is clearly related to the adverbial set ıfj (hrfij) “in this 
way ’, ete., which is attested for Av., Dha., and is of doubtful origin. It is not 
clear whether the Ko. set is found in other dialects.?! 

The adverbials are less interesting. Standard (city) Ko. has kıtthe ‘ where ?’, 
like the usual Hko. ıtthe ‘here’, while the Bili Tang sub-dialect has katthe 
for the interrogative, also characteristic of Av.p., Av.r. The Ko. abl. forms 
are ıttho, krttho, etc., without nasalization. The other common set iddor, 
kiddor, etc., has the usual post-tonic -o- of Hko. 


Verbal stems 


The core-set of the commonest verbal stems is characteristically Hko., 
including such distinctive items as Ajj- ‘sit’ (< adhyaste 3), khal- ‘stand’, 
hag- ' be able to ',32 as well as others common to Bir. also, like ghmn- ‘take’, 
thi- ‘ become’, po- ‘lie’, and the phonetically peculiar v&i- ‘go’. The most 
significant structural consequence of this choice of stems is the absence of 
stems with the final vowel -æ, whose marginal status in Ko. has already been 
remarked on. Disyllabic stems have the regular Hko. -o- in the second syllable 
throughout, except before vocalic terminations. 

There are the usual pairs of intransitive and transitive roots with centralized 
and peripheral vowels respectively, and causal stems are formed in the usual 
way, by the addition of accented -a- to the simple stem, which is thereby 
weakened by loss of vowel-length or gemination. Passive stems with accented 
-i- are also found, but yield only pres. ptc., pres. subj., and fut. There is no 
pres.-fut. stem of the Sir. type, in which accented -e- is added to the simple 
stem to form a base for the pres. pte. and fut. of most transitive consonant- 
stems, although this feature is characteristic of both Av. and Ghe., thus kar- 
‘do’ has pres. ptc. Av., Ghe. ka'rena (Sir. ka'röda), but Ko., Att. karna. Only 


31 The CP. norm consiste of compound derivatives of yidréa-, e.g. P. ajéa, Sir. e]h&, etc., 
although the corresponding U. 2288 is also 

232 Though sak- is often substituted i in the Ko. of Kohat City, apparently to avoid the 
embarrassing homophony with hagg- ‘ defecate’ (< *hagga-, of. CDIAL hadatt). 
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the anomalous vAi- ‘go’ has the special pres.-fut. stem ve-, corresponding to 
Av. vafij-, vee-.53 


Non-finite verbal stems 

The absolutive is identical with the stem, except for the loss of final gemina- 
tion by general phonological rule. The only exception is po- ‘lie’, where Ko. 
follows all other dialects with this stem, and has abs. pe. The abs. is extended 
by the usual ke to form the conjunctive pte., so pe ke ‘having lain’. It is 
uncertain whether Ko. retains the connective pte. in -i.9* 

The infinitive is formed by the addition of -na to the stem, with loss of 
gemination. By the widespread rule of CP., stems with final -r -r -n have the 
dental -na. The obl. of the inf. is -ne or -ne. This appears in all contexts, 
i.e. before postpositions, as in dasne vaste ‘in order to tell’, including the 
special instance of the verbal agent, e.g. bolne vala ‘speaker’, as well as in 
modal compounds of the type karne lagga ‘ began to do’. This last instance 
represents a levelling, since other Hko. dialects preserve -an, -an in this 
context. The identity of form between inf. and gerundive in Ko., which has 
-na, -na for both, is however quite characteristic of Hko., where all dialects 
have lost the distinction between unextended inf. -an (AG. -anu) and extended 
gerundive -pa (AG. -and@) still retained in Sir. 

The pres. ptc. is formed by the addition of masc. sg. -na to all stems, with 
the special vena ‘ going ' from vAi-. The pres. ptc. of stems in -r -p -n is thus 
identical with the inf. in Ko., as in Att. The -na termination, like the poss. 
postposition na a shibboleth of Grierson’s ‘ North-Eastern Lahnda’, is of 
course general in Hko. 

The past ptc. is formed by the addition of masc. sg. -a to consonant-stems, 
e.g. akha ‘said’ (versus aya ‘came’). Th’s is a distinctive innovation of 
Hko., since Dha., Po., Sir., and P. all retain -ya (< -téeka-) after all stems. 
There is the usual abundance of anomalous forms, caused by the retention of 
historical past stems, whether of OIA origin or resulting from later analogical 
developments. Most have a retroflex or dental before the termination, the only 
instances which call for note here being Ajj- ‘sit’, past pto. etha (< Avista-), 
corresponding to Av., Ghe., sstha, and khal- ‘ stand ’, ', past pte. khalta. The 
small vowel-class follows gea 'gone', past ptc. of väie, with masc. pl. gae 
(weak forms gya, ge), fem. sg. gai, pl. gai, similarly pea ' lain ', past ptc. of 
po-, and réa ‘ remained ’, past ptc. of rä-. Other apparent irregularities are to 
be explained as the results of rules of morphophonemic adjustment, e.g. bhiva 
‘turned ’, past ptc. of bhaó-. 

The perfective ptc. is formed by adding to the past ptc. the distinctive 
Hko. vea, a peculiar development of CP. hoya declined like gea, shared by Ko. 
with Av.p. (versus Av.v. hoya), Ghe. and Att., so Ko. etha vea ' seated ’. 


Stem-tenses 
There are the usual four tenses formed by the addition of personal endings 


33 Explained in CDI A L as derivatives of *vraijat: and vrajati respectively. 

*4 For this pto. in Sır., of. SLOP, 85, 126, 128-9. It is certainly found ın Av. also: the 
derivation from Pk. -iā is exemplified in Lahndt phonology, 85. 

3 The original case of the inf. in this construction was not obL, but loc.-ınstr., of. AG. 
karani lagga. LSI, 459 does cite -an as well as -pe with lagga for Ko., but I was unable to 
confirm this usage locally. 

36 Although not always m Av., Ghe., which distinguish transitives as pres. pto. kareng 
versus inf. karna. 
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to the stem, i.e. simple imperative, aorist imperative, present subjunctive, and 
future. 


The imperatives have forms for the 2nd person only : 


simple aorist 
2 gg. kar kari 
2 pl. karo karé 


Only the aorist forms need comment. In the 2 sg. Ko. -1 contrasts with Av., 
Ghe. -8, but the contrast is unremarkable in view of the alternation P. -i 
versus Bir. -8. The peculiar 2 pl. -8, with tonal shift, corresponds to Av. -&, 
and appears outside Hko. as Sir. -'ahe. 

The terminations of the pres. subj. and fut. show the usual symmetry, 
broken only in the 3rd sg., with the fut. being distinguished by the sigmatic 
augment, which is one of the very few distinctive common features of all 
* Lahndä ' groups. The Ko. paradigm of these tenses is: 


pres. subj. fut. 


l ag. Kara karsü 
2 gg. karé karsē 
3 sg. kare karsi 
1 pl. kará karsá 
2 pl. karo karso 
3 pl. karon karson 


There are usual adjustments to vowel-stems in the pres. subj., with vowel- 
sequences being avoided by -v-, whether historical or supplied by analogy, 
thus a- ‘come’, de- ‘give’, pi- ‘drink’, dho- ‘ wash’ have 3 sg. ave, deve, 
pive, dhove. The anomalous vAi- ‘go’ has 3 sg. pres. subj. vAie, fut. vesi. 

The vowel of the 3 pl. is characteristic of Hko.? Otherwise, only the 
Ist person forms require comment. In the lst sg. Ko. -& is of course the CP. 
form, but perhaps represents a levelling within the Hko. group, where the 
1 sg. pres. subj. appears as karl in Ghe., versus fut. karesü: the -I form is also 
attested for Av.r., and appears to be a survival of a once much more widespread 
termination, to judge from the great frequency of AG. -tm, hardly less common 
than -àrm. 

The 1 pl. -Å is universal in Hko., and is also found in Dha. and in Shähpüri 
to the south: it, too, may represent a formerly more widespread form, on the 
evidence of the regular AG. -amha. The awkwardness of the tonal shift doubtless 
accounts for its replacement elsewhere, notably in P. -ie, transferred from the 
3rd sg. pres. passive. The shift of accent entailed by the tone involves weakening 
of the root-vowel, but this weakening is less marked than in the formation of 
the causative and other derived stems, where the change of peripheral to 
centralized vowel is regular; this is to be attributed to the CP. preference for 
the maintenance of a single stem throughout the inflexional system. In Ko., 
as in other Hko. dialects, the shortening is most marked with back vowels, so 
mar- ‘die’ and mar- ‘beat’ have 1 sg. mars& and marsä, but converge in 
1 pl marsß.®® Other vowels are maintained in quality, shortening being more 


37 It is to be explained as an instance of the generalization of post-acoentual =D= (of. note 22), 
i.e. as a derivative of -anti, not of -antu. 3 

38 The ambiguity, while structurally interesting, 1s practically more apparent than real, 
since a always be easily removed by use of modal intensives, e.g. mar vési versus 
mar dësi. 
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evident than centralization, thus pis ‘we shall drink’, rather than prsá. 
Disyllabic stems keep the characteristic -p- of the second syllable, so nxkolsá 
‘we shall go out’, samojså ‘we shall understand’. The treatment of the 
pres. subj. is analogous, the corresponding forms to those cited being mari, 
piv&, but nıklä, samjá. 

The pres. subj. is used as a conditional with the addition of an invariable 
affix hea. A corresponding form does not seem to be attested for other varieties 
of Hko., but the analogous Sir. ha makes it probable that Av. and Ghe. at 
least do possess such a form. The compound of pres. subj. with hea is equivalent 
in usage to the CP. employment of the pres. pte. alone as conditional, thus 
o deve hea = o dena ' he would give’. 


Substantive verb 


This is confined to the usual pres. and past, other forms being supplied 
where necessary by ho- ‘be’. The pres. has the CP. gradations, there being 
three sets. Weak forms are typically used as copula, or as auxiliary with 
participles to form periphrastic tenses, and are liable to elision with preceding 
vowels. Such sandhi is avoided in alternative v-forms, which represent a middle 
grade. Finally, there are strong forms, typically used in existential or emphatic 
contexts. The Ko. sets are entirely typical of Hko. : 


weak middle strong 


1 sg. a va hevä 
2 sg. 6 vé hevé 
3 gg. e ve heve 
1 pl. & vá hevä 
2 pl. o hevo 
3 pl. on, -n von hevon 


There is no middle form for the 2 pl. The two weak forms of the 3 pl. occur 
after consonants and vowels respectively. The first element in the strong forms 
shows the usual Ko. raising, against Av. heevi, etc. 


The past distinguishes gender throughout : 


masc. fem. 
1 sg. he hals 
2 sg. hea haié 
3 sg. hea hai 
1 pl. hæg hai& 
2 pl. heo haio 
3 pl. hae hai& 


The base hæ- is reduced to ha- before front vowels by phonological rule. The 
pattern of inflexion is broadly characteristic not only of Hko. but also of Dha. 
and Shàhpüri. The Ko. 2 sg. masc. hee&, where one might expect -8 on the 
basis of the fem. and all other 2 sg. forms, is precisely paralleled by Att. 2 sg. 
maso. $ü, fem. Aid, versus Ghe. 2 sg. masc. @6, fem. 416. The Ko. base 
presumably represents a metathesis,“° like Sir. ha-, in contrast to the tonally 


3? The forms cited for Ghe. in LSI, 469 are misleading: cf. also the Av.p. and Av.v. sets 
given in LPh, 27. 

4 The original base is äh- (with ähi- > &-), explained by the CDIAL as derivative from 
Gkseti rather than ästt. 
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reduced Hko., Dha. &-, Shähpüri &-. It certainly avoids the complex sequences 
which result from the consonantally unsupported forms in other dialects, 
where elision in the periphrastic tenses leads to such sandhi-forms as Av.v. 
o ay&a ' he had come’, as against Ko. o aya hea. 


Present tense 


Of the tenses periphrastically formed with participle and auxiliary only the 
present, with its many elided forms, needs to be illustrated by a paradigm : 


masc. fern. 
lsg karné karniá 
2 sg karn® karnié 
3 sg karnge karnie 
l pl karny karni& 
2 pl karnyo karnıo 
3pl karnin karnran 


Only the 1 sg. masc. regularly has a variant with the middle form of the 
substantive verb, as karna va. The shortening of the vowel of the pte. before 
3 pl. -n is standard elsewhere in Hko, as is the avoidance of awkward vowel- 
sequences in the 1-2 pl. fem. by use of the ag. pte. Forms of the 2-3 sg. represent 
a regularization following CP. norms when contrasted with the peculiar con- 
jugation of other Hko. dialects. These have 2 sg. masc. karn& — 1 sg. (compare 
the Ko. 2 sg. past hee&), 3 sg. karna: with overlong vowel.“ 

Elisions in the perfect follow those of the present, while the imperfect and 
pluperfect are of course not subject to elision, given the initial consonant of 
the Ko. past auxiliary. 


Pronominal suffices 

As in all related dialects and groups, these suffixes are used only with 
certain finite verbal forms, most frequently the past ptc. and pres. substantive 
verb. The suffixes correspond in sense to an obl. pronoun as agentive, to a 
poss., or to a dat.-acc. pronoun indicating either possession or the direct object 
of the verb. Contact with Pashto does not seem to have encouraged any 
greater use of pronominal suffixes in Ko. than is typical of Hko. and other 
northern groups as a whole. 

Like all members of these groups, Ko. lacks the distinctive suffixes corre- 
sponding to dir. pronouns present in Sir. and Sindhi.“* The Ko. set is further 
restricted by the lack of lst person suffixes: a similar restriction is found in 
most, but not all dialects of Hko.*? 

There are only three basic suffixes in Ko., 2 sg. -i (with positionally deter- 
mined variants), 3 sg. -s, and 2 pl. = 3 pl -ne. These are most frequently 
employed with the past pte. to denote the agentive subject. The ptc. is subject 
to the usual rules of concord with the logical object, and possible forms are 
illustrated in the following paradigm of kita ‘did’, with suffixes: 


41 Att. has also the fem. 2 sg. kArni, 3 sg. karni:, but Ghe. and Av. share the Ko. fem. 
forms. 

42 of. SLOP, 101 ff. for the Sir. dir. suffixes. 

43 Bahri cites Av. forms with 1 pl. -ge, the standard Sir. suffix. 
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+ 2 sg. + 3 sg. + 2-3 pl. 


maso. sg. kita kitai kitas kita ne’ 
fem. sg. kiti kitra kitis kiti ne 

masc. pl. kite kite nu kités kite ne 
fem. pl. kiti& kitä nu kitrás kitıä ne 


The 2 sg. -a after -iis by CP. rule, but the pl. + 2 sg. -nu seems to be distinctive 
of Ko. 

Weak and middle forms of the pres. substantive verb are encountered in 
the perfect, e.g. pita (v)os ‘he has drunk’, although the past ptc. alone may 
also indicate the perfect as in Pe. Strong forms are typically possessive in 
sense, Le. hevi ‘is yours’, heos ‘is his’, hene ‘is yours, theirs’. Past forms, 
on the pattern heea i, heeas, heea ne, are also encountered, either as indicating 
possession or as auxiliaries marking the agent in the pluperfect. 

The 3 sg. is frequent with the imperative, e.g. maros ' hit him!" (2 sg. 
— 2 pl). The evidence of Pe. suggests that the 3 sg. is also used with other 
tenses, e.g. the present, but the only forms noted for Ko. are for the fut., 
viz. 1 sg. + 3 sg. mar'süs, 2 sg. + 3 sg. mar'sós, and 1 sg. + 2 sg. marsi&. 


Other features 


Ko. verbal compounds are similar in type to those described for Sir., 
although the idiomatic compounds with thi- ‘ become ' in Ko. 4j thi ‘ sit down! ’, 
khal thi ‘ wait a minute!’ deserve mention. Ko. has the usual western con- 
struction for the common continuous, i.e. of pres. or imperfect + pea (pya), 
variously ordered as o kam karna pæ, o kam pya karne, o pya kam karne 
‘he is working °’. This construction does not yet seem to have been challenged 
by the expanding P. type o kam kar ryæ (U. vo kam kar raha hæ). 

The most notable peculiarity of Ko. syntax is the use of the dat.-acc. for 
the logical subject in constructions with the gerundive, following U. rather 
than the CP. agentive. Thus Ko. méde & väine ‘I have to go’ formally 
parallels U. mojhe jana he, versus P. mæ jane, Sir. m® vafine. The Ko. 
construction may be modelled on the other common construction exemplified 
by Ko. méde à viina cãinæ ‘I ought to go’, where the dat.-aco. is of course 
the CP. norm. 

It is in its vocabulary that Ko. shows its chief divergences from Hko. norms, 
owing to the influence of Pashto. Most of the Pashto loans used in Ko. are 
nouns, and it is not directly relevant to our present purpose to attempt any 
listing of such items here. A notably common loan is the sentence-final kana 
(< Pashto kana), used in place of Hko. na ‘n’est-ce pas ?’. Most core-items 
are characteristically Hko. This has already been exemplified by the commonest 
verbal stems listed above, and is further confirmed by such high-frequency 
words as the adverbs vat ‘then’, b&ü ‘ very’ (versus P. fer, böt). 


3. THe Hinpxo or PESHAWAR 


While our initial survey drew attention tc a broad similarity of type between 
the local distributions of Ko. and Pe., it :s the latter which is both demo- 


44 SLOP, 120 ff. 

* The illustrative passages given in LSI, 462-7 provide examples. The subjeot is well 
worth exploring, but could only be dealt with properly by one more competent in Pashto 
than the present writer. 
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PS graphically and culturally the better-established. Not only is its rural base 
more extensive, but the language of the city too, again taken as standard, has 
better withstood the effects of the creation of Pakistan in 1947, which led to 
the departure of non-Muslim speakers of Pe. and their replacement by Pashto- 
speakers and other groups attracted by the important economic and political 
status of Peshawar. Although Pashto has certainly gained ground at the 
expense of Pe. in recent years, it has been well said of the latter that ‘ it is only 
through this speech that you enter into the real life of the city ’.4¢ 

Peshawar is indeed the only urban centre of the region which deserves to 
be described as a city, and Pe. (pı3aori) displays the typical features of a city- 
speech. The most prominent characteristic of its internal composition is the 
width of its dialectal base; this is naturally quite consistent with Peshawar’s 

— historical and continuing importance as a centre of trade and communication. 
The linguistic study of dialect has a tendency to encourage the view that 
* purity ' is to be sought in the dialects of settled rural communities, while the 
converse attitude to urban speech is well captured in the tone of Grierson’s 
remark that ‘the mixture of languages is so great that some, not without 
reason, describe this form of Hindkö, known locally as Peshäwari, as a mongrel 
product of city life ’.47 The city-dwellers themselves naturally take a different 
view, and regard their Pe. as the most evolved and sophisticated form of 
* Hindko ’.48 

The constituent elements of Pe. certainly need to be discussed in & wide 
linguistic context, and the outline description offered here will seek to account 
for these in terms not only of Hko. and other northern groups, but of P. and U. 
also. City Pe. is nevertheless a fairly uniform standard, variations within which 

~ are the product of differences in status, principally of age and education. 

There can be few monolingual speakers. Some groups have Pers. as a home 

language. Command of Pashto is increasingly general, while all educated 

speakers are also fluent in U. The Pe. of younger speakers, especially those 
with higher education, tends to contain & marked proportion of partially 
assimilated elements, especially from U. and P.5° 

The language of Pe.-speaking villages near the city, where many of the 
villagers commute to work, shows minor differences only from the less 
sophisticated varieties of urban speech.’! There is, however, at least one 
important rural dialect of Pe. which does show some significant differences 
from the city standard. This is the dialect spoken in the large group of 

Pe.-speaking villages known as the Tappa Khälsä, a tract lying along the 

Grand Trunk Road east of Peshawar in the direction of Nowshera: this 


y- 


46 Ahmad Hasan Dani, Peshawar, historio city of the Frontier, Peshawar, 1969, 164. 

47 LSI, 664. 

‘8 The claim is supported in Pe. hterary circles by reference to the tradition of verse 
composition in Pe., attested for the last 200 years, and now being continued in the beginnings 
of a modern literature, besides being used in a few programmes broadcast by Peshawar radio 
and television stations: for details of. Färigh Bukhärl, loo. cit. 

*' Rayä Hamdäni, ed., Sài Ahmad ' Ali Pishävart, Islamabad, 1977, 11: ‘ While Persian- 
speakers are scattered throughout the Frontier province, they are found in greatest numbers 
1n Peshawar and Kohat. They are called färstvän, and include the Qizılbäsh, Kabuli, Durrānī, 
Shahzidagin, and some Bukhari tribes who migrated to Peshawar during the Russian 
revolution.’ 

50 A similar influence has been operating over the last generation on the Sir. of such cities 
as Multan, of. SLOP, 2-3. 

*1 Such is the consensus of local opinion: I found it to be borne out by a visit to the 
village of Chuha Gujar. 
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dialect is sometimes termed Khälsavi (Kha.), and some differences from the 
standard are noted below.* 


Phonology 


The overall pattern, in both inventory and distribution, is similar in most 
respects to the Hko. pattern described by Bahri. There is, however, a very 
important difference in the tonal system, where Pe. seems to have evolved a 
compromise between the patterns typical of Hko. and of P. 

Hko. and P. agree in their treatment of a post-vocalic historical A or voiced 
aspirate, i.e. the À or the aspiration is lost, and the vowel has the high-falling 
tone. The Pe. treatment is identical with that in Ko., so Pe. also has rå ‘ way ’, 
ádda ‘ half’, Anna ‘ blind’. 

Pre-tonic historical aspiration is, however, subject to divergent realizations. ~ 
In Hko., as was described for Ko., the aspiration is retained as such. But in 
P. the aspiration is typically lost in favour of the low-rising tone, which is 
usually preceded by a slight glottal constriction, here written as *. Treatment 
of the historical aspirate varies according to context, i.e. A is preserved initially 
but lost medially, voiced aspirated sonants simply lose aspiration in all positions, 
and voiced aspirated obstruents lose aspiration in all positions, and voicing as 
well in initial position only. Pe. closely follows P., except that the tone is 
not low-rising, but high-falling, although still preceded by glottal constriction. 
There is also some levelling of the positional treatment of different classes of 
aspirate, i.e. initial A may be lost, especially in the speech of older Pe.-speakers, 
and obstruents are devoiced medially as well as initially. The typical realiza- 
tions in different contexts in Hko., P., and Pe. are most easily understood from 
concrete examples : 


Sk. Hko. P. Pe. 
h- hära- har har (h‘är) har (h‘ar, *ár) 
-h- kathänaka- ka'hapi käni ‘Ani 
nh- snapayatt nhave n'áve n'áve 
-nh- andhikära- (hA'nera) an‘éra an‘éra 
dh- duhitr- dhi #1 tf 
-dh- (vardhàpagats) va'dhai vad ‘Ai vat‘äi 


It would seem best to distinguish the Pe. high-falling tone with glottal 
constriction, correctly realized by native speakers as a major shibboleth, asa — 


52 These were noted on a visit to Wad Pagga and some surrounding villages. I have no 
information on more distant rural varieties of Pe., though Att. features might well be more 
prominent towards the east. Ravi Hamdäni, loc. cit., summarizes the distribution of Pe. as 
being ‘ in the Vale of Peshawar, Peshawar itself and a number of nearby villages, such as the 
Tappa Khälsä; and in Nowshera tehsil, Akbarpura, Nowshera Kalan, Akors Khattak and 
a number of neighbouring villages '. 

9 Elahi Bakhsh Akhtar Awan, The phonology of the verbal phrase in Hindko, University 
of London Ph.D. thesis, 1074 (unpublished), is a minute study of a restricted corpus, of 
interest both for ite phrasal analysis and as the werk of a native Pe.-speaker. 

54 Similarly in Dha., of. Siddheshwar Varma, loo. oit. Po. follows P. having a low-rising 
tone, but the phonetic realization (with marked emphasis of the rising tail in the post-tonic 
syllable) is quite distinctive. Neither group provides a parallel to the peculiar evolution 
of Pe. 

55 This is the usual analysis, although the follcwing glottal constriction obscures the loss 
of voicing. 

ës of. Mukhtär ‘Alf Nayyar, Hindko nagur di kohdni, Peshawar, 1965, 34-42, where much 
is made of its importance as a marker distinguishing Pe. from P. 
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tone separate from the simple high-falling tone. This is necessary if phonemic 
distinctions are to be drawn between such minimal sets as Pe. bar ' outside’ 

(= Hko., P.: < *bähira-), bår ‘ spring ’.(Hko. ba'har, P. bär: Pers. bahar), 

and p'ür ‘load’ (Hko. bhar, P. pfàr: < bhära-), since it would be awkward to 

establish * as a phoneme in itself." Pe. may thus be regarded as a two-tone 
group within OP., structurally on a par with P. in this respect. 

In other respects similarities with Hko. are more pronounced. There is the 
usual western preference for fricatives in place of medial and final obstruents, 
e.g. Pe. vaxot ‘ time’ (Ar. vagt), nifol- ‘ swallow ' (< ntgalats), savob ' reason ’ 
(Ar. sabab), molox ‘ country’ (Ar. mulk), though the influence of U. acts to 
restrain this tendency in the educated treatment of Ar. and Pers. loans. The 
loss of the obstruent in a medial cluster with a sibilant is a widespread western 

> feature in such loans as nazik ‘near’ (Pers. nazdtk), mazuri ‘ wages’ (Pers. 
mazdürt), but Pe. also has a unique set of pronominal possessives following the 
pattern of ozza ‘ his’ (< ozda < os da), of. Pe. vase ‘for’, besides vaste. 

Pe. has the Hko. feature of spontaneous aspiration in such words as hık 
‘one’, haccha ‘ good’, hrk'álla ‘alone’ (< *ekkalla-). Initial tr- is preserved 
in a few words, like træ ‘three’, but Pe. often simplifies with P., also having 
trn ‘ three ’ and regularly totf-, tor- ' break ’. Final clusters are typically broken 
by the usual Hko. -v-, as in pottor ' son ', but the preference for -o- over P. -4- 
(-9-) is less marked in the language of younger speakers. A preceding rounded 
vowel encourages the choice of -o-, so typically Pe. sorox ‘red’ (Pers. surkh), 
but sabox ~ sabaz ‘ green ' (Pers. sabz). Otherwise the rule of generalization 
in post-accentual closed syllables applies, as in Ko. Pe. has no retroflex 1 as 

- @ phoneme distinct from alveolar 15° 

` The vowel-system resembles that of most Hko. dialects and related groups. 
Pe. has ® as a fully independent phoneme, not subject to raising as in Ko. 
The status of æ is strengthened by the appearance of & < -ah(a)-, as in Pe. 
réna ‘to live’, &ér ‘ city’, cf. also the common honorific s@b (< Ar. sähib): 
but the vowel is lowered in the stems of the sg. personal pronouns, e.g. manu 
‘to me’ versus dir. m& (and P. menü), and the famous green tea of Peshawar 
is called käva (< Ar. gahva). The corresponding rounded vowel appears as 
the diphthong ao, although a few words have o from historical au, notably 
kon ‘ who ?’ (< kah punar) and gon ‘ song’ (ult. < gäpayatı). 

There is regular correspondence between Pe. -i- and Hko. -e- as the first 
member of accented diphthongs in monosyllables, whatever their origin. Thus 
Pe. has pio ‘ father ’, k‘fo ‘ ghee °, and the past ptc. set gia ‘ went’, pia ‘fell’, 
ria ‘remained ’, versus Ko. peo, gheo, gea, pea, röa.° There are also a few 


57 Nayyar’s adaptation of the U. alphabet to Pe., followed by several other writers, 
records * as he without the subscript shosha, but does not record the tone as such, i.e. graphio 
b‘är represente b'&r, but bar may represent either bar or bar. 

It is this structural similarity which needs to be underlined in the context of CP., 
where so much discussion has been devoted to the aspirate-derived tones. Phonetically, of 
course, it is the contrast with P. which is striking, partioularly in secondary features associated 
with the tones such as the lengthened vowel associated with the P. low-rising tone, versus the 
shortening that characterizes the high-falling tone everywhere, inoluding the special Pe. tone 
with glottal constriction. 

* Although the retroflex n is of course distinct from n. Argumente over how best to 
devise a sign in the U. script for Pe. m have distracted attention frem the more diffloult 
problems of writing the tones, the main candidates being the Sir. nn with supersoript foe, 

«~ Nayyar's re with superscript dot and foe, and the combination nën + re suggested in Sabir 
Husain Imdäd, Hindko rasmu’Lkhaj: hib bahis, Peshawar, 1978. 

*? P. is similar to Ko.-Hko., with the short vowel y, i.e. pyo, gya, ete. It is tempting to 

compare the Pe. preference for final -1 versus CP. =g in emphatic forms of the pronouns. 
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interesting alterations of vowel-quantity in individual words, notably Pe. hun 
“now ’ versus CP. hon (< adhund), k'ür ‘house’ versus Hko. ghar, P. k'kr, 
and the postpositional variants nal ‘with’, vaste ‘for’, common in both 
speech and writing for nal and vaste ~ vase.®! 

As already noted, one of the few distinctive features held in common by 
Pe. with Ko. is the rule by which nasalization is regularly lost from final 
rounded vowels, so Pe. too has tu ‘you’, and unnasalized -o as the abl. sg. 
termination. Nasalization is liable to be lost from other vowels also in weak 
contexta, e.g. the adversative enclitic Pe. ta (ta) versus CP. t&. The peculiar 
Pe. pronominal adjective apra ~ apra ‘ own’, versus CP. apna (< *ätmanaka-, 
Pk. appanaya-), is to be classed as a special instance of the loss of nasalization 
(from n as phonetic f). 


-— 


Nouns 


City Pe. closely follows the declensional pattern of P. There is no use of 
extension to mark the obl. sg., although extended loc. forms of the P. type 
occur as specialized historical survivals, e.g. Pe. dime ‘tomorrow’, k'üre ‘ at 
home ’, t‘öppe ‘ in the sun ’ (< *dhuppä-), rati ' at night’. Again as in P., there 
is no distinction of fem. t-stems with pl. -f, thus Pe. akkhi ‘ eye’, with extension 
in the dir. sg. also, pl. akkhr&, and šæ ‘thing’, pl. dev. Nasalization is of 
course lost in the abl. sg., e.g. Pe. k‘fro ‘from the house’ versus P. k*Aró, also 
from the loc. pl. encountered in such set phrases as peeri peena ‘ to fall at the 
feet of’ versus P. peert. 

But Kha., and perhaps some other village dialects, do have obl. sg. extensions 
of the Hko. type described for Ko., including the special treatment of nouns of - 
relationship, with obl. sg. -u. 

The adjectival declension follows that of the extended nouns, as usual, but 
full fem. pl. concord is not always preserved in the Pe. of the city. Thus nili 
akkhıä besides nilt& akkhr& ‘ blue eyes’, where the fem. sg. modifier suggests 
the influence of the regular U. concord of nili &khé. 


Postposttions 

The possessive postposition is da in city Pe. When taken in conjunction 
with the dat.-acc. marker nu and the regular agentive marker ne, this suggests 
alignment with P. Grierson was at all events mistaken in attaching such _ 
importance to the possessive postposition in his internal classification of 
‘Northern Lahnda’, since city Pe. da contrasts with Kha. na, once again 
shared with Hko.* 

The most distinctive Pe. postposition is the abl. si ‘from’ (< sama- 1), 
suggesting U. se rather than Ko. to, P. tó. Abl. postpositions are subject to 
the usual loss of nasalization, including co ‘ from in’, P. có, abl. of o ~ 10 ~ vie 
‘in’. The variants nal ~ nal ‘with’ and vaste ~ vase ~ vaste ‘for’ have 
already. been noted. Another interesting by-form, apparently unattested else- 
where, is the extended takol ‘up to’, used besides the P., U. tak, and the 
western tori. 


*1 The back quality of Pe A helpe account for the alternation A ~ a: vaste has also been 
noted for Ko. 
*1 But Kha. appears to agree with city Pe. in the other common postpoaitions. 


„” 
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Numerals 


The first ten cardinals are rather mixed in type: hrk, do, træ ~ tr, car, 
pafij, ché, sat, ath, nao, das. Substitutions from P. and U., as in tın and das, 
are encountered in the higher numbers also. The only locally published descrip- 
tion of Pe. gives U. oncas ‘49’, but pafijé ‘50’, rkvafija ‘51’. While Kha. 
has the Hko. emphatic hıkka ‘just one’, city Pe. prefers the re-emphasized 
hıkkai, often reduced in speech to hıkki: these forms are analogous with those 
of the emphatic demonstratives. The Pe. collectives exhibit the usual mixtures, 
rather than distinctive forms of the Ko. type, thus dovü ~ dono ‘both’, 
trevi ~ tinno ‘all three’, and thereafter caro, patio, chéo, etc., recalling 
U. rather than P. Similarly, the lower ordinals are p@la, dusra, tisra, caotha. 


Pronouns 


The personal pronouns are closer to P. than to any other group, but have 
several interesting forms : 


1 sg. 2 sg. 1 pl. 2 pl. 


dir. me tu Asi tosi 

ag. mane tane sane toane ~ soane 
dat.-acc. manu tanu sanu toanu ~ svanu 
poss. mera tera sada toada ~ soada 


Pe. ma-, ta- correspond to the P. bases mee-, tee-, which are occasionally heard 
in Pe. also, generally in emphatic contexts, like other variants with gemination, 
ie. mene ~ manne for mane. Tone is apparently absent in 2 pl. toane, etc., 
although it is of course historically justified, cf. P. to'ünü, Sir. tohakü. The 
alternant inflected forms of the 2 pl. with sva- tend to be reserved for more 
formal contexts, and imply a greater degree of respect: they seem to be 
unique to Pe. 

The most interesting feature of the Pe. paradigms is the distinction of the 
agentive by integral forms with -ne. While ne is general in P., it is not used 
with the personal pronouns, which have obl. as agentive, as in Hko., Sir. 
(where ne is anyway absent). The Pe. forms, a famous shibboleth, thus represent 
an isolated development, presumably to be compared with U. m® ne, etc. 
A consequence of this regular marking of the ag. is that Pe. lacks a true obl., 
so that pronouns in apposition must follow the case of the following noun 
phrase, e.g. toane pakıstanıä ne, toade pakıstanıä de ' by, of you Pakistanis ’, 
where P. would have obl. tosä. Nor does Pe. possess an integral abl. on the 
pattern of P. msethó, testhö, etc.: Pe. has only mere si (mere kolo). 

The demonstratives are less remarkable. The remote demonstrative o has 
the following forms: 


di. obl. ag. dat.-acc. poss. 
. o 08 osne ~ one osnu ~ onu osda ~ vaza ~ oda 
p. o nä nå ne nä nu ün& da 


% Mukhtär ‘Alf Nayyar, Hindko qavā'id [written in Pe.], Peshawar, 1976, 79. Such 
peculiar mixtures are in fact quite oharacterıstio of educated Pe. speech, where the alternative 
possibihty orrfija ‘49’ is considered vulgar, and nmanve ‘99’ is similarly preferred to 
norinve. 

“ Ther origin w doubtful, though one might postulate *suha- < subha-, on the basis of 
the loss of aspirate-derived tone in the corresponding t-forms. There is no g-form for the dir. 
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Alternant forms of the marked cases are to be regarded as reductions from 


historical A-stema.® The sandhi-form vzza (< ozda < osda) is a common 
colloquial variant in city Pe., which does not seem to be found in other groups. 
It is naturally also lacking in Kha., where the possessive marker is na. There 
is no trace of the distinctive Hko. dir. pl. un. The proximate demonstrative 
is e (village Pe. also i), with 1- throughout. 

For the emphatic demonstratives Pe. has re-emphasis of the usual Hko. 
forms in -a, with ovvai, ıvvai, often reduced in speech to ovvi, ıvvi. The obl. sg. 
forms are osi, rsi, where the -i agrees with U. rather than Hko., P. -e (< Ap. 
-aht). 

The interrogative is kon, like the neuter ke a characteristic Hko form. But 
the inflexion, which has the usual similarity to that of the relative jo, precisely 
follows that of the demonstratives, and hence is rather of the P. type with 
alternations in the dat.-acc. sg. kisnu~kinu ‘to whom?’ and poss. 
kısda ~ kızza ~ kıda ‘ whose ? ". 

The indefinite pronoun is koi, with obl. kisi, not kıse, and neuter ktj. The 
reflexive pronoun is ap, with adverbial and emphatic api ‘ by oneself’, with 
the usual change of vowel from CP. ape. The normal possessive is apra ~ apra, 
with peculiar loss of nasalization, though apna (< U.) is also heard. The 
loc. pl. is usually expressed with the poss., as Apre re ‘ among themselves, etc.’, 
with an alternant apos 1c, which is probably a calque on U. apas m6.% 

Sets of pronominal adjectives are mostly unremarkable, with kêra ‘ who ?, 
which ? ', jéra ‘ which ’, and the quantity-set ıtna, kıfna, etc. The quality-set 
is formed in the CP. fashion with compound derivatives of yädrsa-. The base 
is the postposition jia ‘like’, with the characteristic Pe. vowel-contrast with 
P. jêa, and the forms have the usual alternations in the pronominal element, 
thus rs jía ~ jfa ‘like this’, kis jia ~ krjia ‘like what?’, etc. A parallel 
compound is hrkka jfa ‘ of the same kind’. 

The adverbials are of the CP. type, with the characteristic Hko. centralized 
vowels 1-, o- in the demonstrative members, e.g. 1tthe ‘here’, tddor ~ iddar 
* here, hither’ (also idor). Abl. forms have the usual loss of nasalization, as 
in kıttho ‘ whence f °, also strengthened as kittho si. Nasalization is also lost 
in the temporal set tado ‘then’, jado ‘when’, kado ‘when ?’, but is excep- 
tionally normally retained in the monosyllabic kıö ' why ?’. Other sets are 
formed from the pronouns with nouns, the commonest types being liable to 
regular contraction, e.g. ıstarä > ısrä ‘in this way ’. 


Verbal stems 


The core-set of common stems is quite uncharacteristic of Hko., but very 
close to P. Thus Pe. has ja- ‘go’, versus Hko. vañj-, etc., and generalizes 
ho- to include uses reserved to thi- ‘ become ’ in most Hko. dialects. Similarly, 
Pe. has beeth- (b&-) ‘ sit’, cal ‘move’, læ- ‘take’, pæ- ‘lie’, for Hko. Äjj-, 
tor-, ghinn-, po-. The most important structural consequence is that stems in 


55 So, while the vowel is characteristic of Hko., the atem-alternation brings Pe. into hne 
rather with P., where poss. osda, regularly written «sdà in Gurmukhi, alternates with colloquial 
6da (i.e. < uhdd, ohdä). 

$5 Other simple pronominals do not inflect in any distinotive fashion, e.g. hor ‘other’ 
has Pe. obl. pl. horă, without the characteristic OP. -n- (P., etc., hornä). For ‘all’ Pe. 
shares the Hko. preference for sara over P. sab, Sir. sabh (where the pronominal declension 
is again typical). 

*! An interesting contrast to P., where *kıtthö t6 is hardly likely 


r 
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-&, subject to special modification in conjugation, are well established in Pe., 
where the city language also has k&- ‘say’, versus village and Kha. akh-. 

The only common derived stems are the usual causatives. Passive stems 
have the accent on the extension -i- as in Hko., but their use seems to be 
restricted to a few semi-deponents as in P., e.g. Pe. sa'dipa ‘to be called’, 
ka'lda ‘ being said’. There is no verb with a distinctive pres.-fut. stem. 


Non-finite verbal forms 

These show the usual compromise between Hko. and P. patterns. The 
absolutive is identical with the stem, the conjunctive pte. adding the usual ke. 
There seems to be no connective pte. in -i. 

The inf. is formed as in Ko., with -na, or -na after stems with final -r -r =n, 
and is identical with the gerundive. The obl. inf. is also as in Ko., always 
-ne or -ne, adding vala for the verbal agent. The P. treatment of stems in «a, 
reflecting an historical -v-, is not followed, so Pe. ana ‘to come’ versus P. ona 
(AG. dvand). 

The pres. ptc. is formed by the addition of masc. sg. -da to all stems, implying 
the usual nasalization of vowel-stems, but without reflexes of historical -v-, 
thus Pe. fda ‘ coming’ versus P. öda (AG. dvamda). The termination is even 
less useful as a dialectal classifier than the possessive da, since apart from 
Kha., with predictable pres. ptc. -na throughout, city Pe. also follows colloquial 
P. in having a second pte. in -na, used in some personal forms of the present 
tense. These are illustrated below, in the section dealing with the periphrastic 
tenses. 

The past pte. is of the Hko. type, with masc. sg. -a after consonant-stems. 
Anomalous historical forms are quite well represented, but there is a greater 
tendency towards regularization than elsewhere, perhaps under the influence 
of U., e.g. Pe. khaya besides khäda ' eaten ’, past ptc. of kha-, also soya besides 
sotta ‘slept’, corresponding to alternant use of the stems so- and saó-. The 
vowel-class corresponding to Ko. gea, etc., is inflected as in Ko., but has the 
distinctive Pe. -i- in the masc. sg., thus Pe. gla ‘went’ (weak form gra), 
past pte. of ja-, pia ‘lain’, past pte. of pse-, ria ‘ remained ’, past ptc. of r&-, 
also Hia ‘said’, past ptc. of k&-. While læ- ‘ take’ also belongs to this class 
in P., Pe. has past pte. I1tta ‘taken’, analogous with CP. ditta ‘ given’. 

The perfective pte. is formed by the addition of oya to the past ptc. The 
full form hoya is often written, but is less characteristic of Pe. speech. 


Stem-tenses 
There are the usual four tenses. The imperatives are: 


simple aorist 


2 ag. kar kari ~ kari 
2 pl. karo karyo 
The aorist follows P., with the usual Pe. weakening or loss of nasalization in 


the sg. 
The pres. subj. needs to be illustrated for vowel-stems also, since these are 
liable to adjustments. Paradigms are therefore given also for ja- ‘go’, pi- 


** y- is also retained, as such, in Ghe., which has aypa (versus pres. ptc. ana). 
VOL. XL. PART3. 36 
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‘drink ’, as well as r- ‘ remain ’, showing the particular changes to which all 
stems in -æ are subject in Pe., as in P. : 


1 sg. karä javä pivä ravi 

2 sg. karé javé pivé rävö 

8 gg. ‚Kare jave pive rive 

1 pl. karié jaié pi:é ráie 

2 pl. karo javo — jao  pivo —- pio  rávo ~ rio 
3 pl. karon javon pivon rávon 


Alternants of the 2 pl. are in free variation, except that stems in -o regularly 
have -v-. The 3 pl. regularly has the Hko. -v- in all varieties of Pe.® 

Only the 1 pl. is remarkable. Pe. -i8 avoids the tonal shift of Hko. -&, and 
is clearly cognate with the P. pres. subj. 1 pl. -ie, which has been shifted from 
the 3 sg. pres. passive. so Pe. karið, P. karie ‘let us do’ (< AG. kartas ‘ it is 
to be done’). The separate origin of the 1 pl. is suggested further by the 
absence of -v- after vowel-stems, even those in -i.”! The nasalization, excep- 
tionally present in Pe. but not in P., is to be explained as being due to analogy 
with other Ist person forms."* 

There is no conditional affix used with the pres. subj. in Pe., corresponding 
to Ko. ha. The conditional can therefore only be expressed by the pres. pte. 


used without auxiliary.” 
The standard fut. of Pe. is of the Hko. sigmatic type: 
1 sg. karsü 1 pl. karsid 
2 sg. karsé 2 pl. karso 
3 sg. karsi 3 pl. karson 


The only noteworthy feature is the preservation of symmetry with the pres. 
subj. in the termination of the 1 pl.”* In the speech of younger city-dwellers 
sigmatic forms are liable to substitution by forms in -ga of the P. and U. type, 
e.g. 3 sg. masc. karega, fem. karegi, besides the usual karsi. 


Substantive verb 


Pe. has the usual three sete in the pres. Forms are practically identical 
with those given for Ko., except that the base of the strong forms is he-, thus 
Pe. 3 sg. weak e, middle ve, strong hæve, similarly 3 pl. on ~ -n, von, heevon 
(also hæn). 


% Also in the fut. 8 pl, where the vowel of märsan in the paradigm given in LSI, 555 
is quite misleading. 

10 The transference of sense may be compared with the development, in a different direction, 
of the U. polite imperative in «je. 

71 As against the regular appearance of ~Y= in the 2 sg. aorist imperatives Javi, pivi, rAvi. 
The similar P. pattern is exemplifled in the paradigms in H. S. Gill and H. A. Gleason, 
A reference grammar of Punjabi, 2nd ed., Patiala, 1969, 22-8. 

7! Particularly 1 sg. -&, which is also found in the 1 pl. forms of the Pe. substantive verb. 
The parallel with U. 1 pl. -8 should perhaps be pointed out. 

13 In written texte, especially in verse, 2 ag. forms in -0 (-Ö) are occasionally met with, 
e.g. je tu khädo ‘if you had eaten’. These may be compared with the similar forms cited 
for the P. of Wazirabad in T. F. Cummings and T. G. Bailey, Panjabi manual and grammar, 
Caleutta, 1925, 378-81. Asin this variety of P., simple past forms used in conditional olauses 
may also have this ending in Pe., e.g. agor tu Jit g16 ‘ if you win’. This may be the explana- 
tion of the 2 sg. ged cited as a simple past form for Ko. in LSI, 461. 

74 Buch symmetry is general in groups with a sigmatio fut., e.g. Hko. -R, -gä, Sir. -ü, -sù : 
but P. has 1 pl. fut. karäge versus pres. subj. karie. 
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There is also a negative pres. of the substantive verb, which inflects only 
for gender and number, as maso. sg. niga, pl. nige, fem. sg. nigi, pl. nigra. 
These forms are peculiar to Pe.,” although the pattern of reinforcement, of 
the negative ni ‘not’ by the emphatic -ga, is paralleled by the P. positive 
forms hæga ‘is’, siga ‘was’. It seems possible that the Pe. development of 
a special negative may have been encouraged by Pashto nishta. Certainly 
niga is similarly restricted in use, being employed either as a copula, e.g. e pathan 
nige ‘ they are not Pathans ’, or—especially frequently—as a negative existen- 
tial verb, e.g. 18 1¢ koi šak niga ‘there is no doubt about this’. Typically, 
therefore, niga corresponds to the strong positive set, as illustrated in xoda de 
darbar 1c der ta heave magor an‘ér nigi M111 7° “though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small’. It follows that niga is not normally 
used as an auxiliary verb, where weak and middle forms are usual: but niga 
may appear in emphatic contexts, e.g. koi mane corai ta nigi M72 ‘ well, 
I haven't stolen any '. 

The standard past of Pe. is of a clearly Hko. type, with distinction of gender 
as well as person and number. Full forms may be represented as: 


maso. fem 
1 sg. Bh Aik 
2 3g. âg Aid 
3 sgg. $a-ii Ai 
1 pl. @E~ Âe A 
2 pl. 20 dio 
3 pl. ke iā 


There is some levelling of the irregularities found in most Hko. dialects, notably 
in the 2 sg. masc. The generalization of 3 sg. fem. âi for masc. also is quite 
common in urban speech." All forms are liable to reduction (including regular 
loss of the tone) in weak positions, notably when used as an auxiliary verb. 
The negative is with nf, as nf &a, cf. P. nai gi, versus Ko. nahma, Sir. naha. 

In eity Pe. there is another form of the past, which follows the simpler 
P. type., and is especially frequently used by younger speakers : ?® 


P. Pe. 
1 sg. sä Ba 
2 sg. sé 36 
3 gg. si si 
1 pl. sü să 
2 pl. 80 80 
3 pl. san son 


*5 Although a famous shibboleth of Pe., it 1s not mentioned by Grierson, whose statement 
in DSI, 555 that ‘there is a negative verb substantive nayyd, I am not, equivalent to the 
Standard nimhü’ is quite misleading. Pe. niga is different in both origin and function from 
the Sir. negative pres. discussed in SLCP, 107. 

"* Reference is to pages of Mukht&r ‘Ali Nayyar, M'atld (hindko zarbu’l-amgäl), Peshawar, 
1874. The limitations of the soript (of. note 57) make phonemio transcription more appro- 
priate than exact transliteration here and in quotations below. 

” There is an exact parallel in Sir., where 3 sg. fem. hai is often also used for masc. ha. 

78 The si-past is often felt to be ‘ wrong’ in Pe., and is criticized by Nayyar, Hindko 
gavä'id, 71, on the grounds that it leads to confusion with the fut. -&]. Of course, it is just 
those speakers who favour the gi-past who will prefer fut. forms in -ega. This is an interesting 
case of structural adjustment. 
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The alterations of the vowels of the 2 sg., 2 pl. and 3 pl. bring the Pe. forms 
into conformity with the weak forms of the pres., &, o, on. 


Periphrastic tenses 


The present tense, formed with pres. ptc. and pres. substantive verb as 
auxiliary, has the usual extensive elisions : 


masc. fem 
1 ag karnä karnık 
2 sg karn® karnıd 
3 sg karde kardıe 
1 pl. karnyä karnr& 
2 pl. kardyo kardıo 
3 pl. kardin kardran 


The elided terminations are similar to those of Ko. Pe. 1 sg. masc. also has 
the regular middle-form variant karna vá, and the sg. pto. is used to form the 
1-2 pl. fem. The vowel in the 3 pl. is always short, but in quality sometimes 
approaches karnön, karnrün. 

The most remarkable feature of the Pe. present is, of course, the use of 
a ptc. in -na to form the 1 sg., 2 sg., and 1 pl. This is exactly the pattern found 
in spoken P., although formal and written P. styles have -da throughout. 
Again as in P., Pe. normally has -da throughout in negative forms, with the 
usual dropping of the auxiliary, so 1 sg. masc. mi ni karda. 

In the imperfect, the ptc. is regularly in -da for all persons.” Contracted 
forms occur in rapid speech, but are less standard than in the present, so 
3 sg. masc. karda æa ~ kardea. Such contractions are naturally avoided by 
use of the second form of the past auxiliary, as karda si. 

Contractions in the perfect and pluperfect follow the patterns outlined for 
the present and imperfeot. 


Pronominal suffices 

As in Hko. and related groups, including western varieties of P.,® these 
are used only with certain finite verbal forms, most frequently the past pto. 
and pres. substantive verb. "There are no dir. suffixes, and uses correspond in 
sense to an ag., dat.-acc., or poss. pronoun in nearly all instances, although the 
2nd person suffixes sometimes have only a loose vocative sense. 

Pe. has the typical Hko. set 2 ag. -i, 3 sg. -8, and 2 pl. = 3 pl. -ne. Forma- 
tions are generally as noted for Ko., with 2 sg. usually -a after fem. sg. -i 
(although there does not seem to be a form used with pl. past pte. corresponding 
to Ko. -nu), and with vowels regularly weakened before -s, the commonest 
suffix, but preserved before -ne. 

The most straightforward uses of the suffixes are with the stem-tenses. The 
most frequent of these is with the imperative, e.g. rne dés ' let it be’, pl. r&ne 
deos, maros ‘hit him!’ (2 sg. and 2 pl). The 3 sg. pres. subj. is used with 
2 sg. suffix in such phrases as xeer hovi ‘ may all be well with you’, and also 


1 The rule is not absolute, however. Nayyar, op. cit., 51, gives -da throughout in his 
paradigm of the imperfect, but elsewhere also writes forms with -na, e.g. Asi ja sakne ec 
M19. 

* Bailey's account 18 still the best; see Cummings and Bailey, op. cit., 349-60. 
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occurs with 3 sg., as in 6n& ne doa kiti ke Alla kam vic barkot pavés M81 ‘ they 
prayed that God might bless him in his task’. The usual combinations with 
fut. 1 sg. are found, especially with the sg. suffixes, i.e. khasat ‘I will eat you’, 
khasäg ‘ I will eat it’ (with pl., khas& ne), while the most frequent combination 
is that of 3 sg. + 3 sg., as in roti sir val zarur pai hosts M51 ‘the bread will 
certainly be lying near his pillow’, sator tot jasıs M158 ‘her purdah will be 
broken ’. 

The very common use of suffixes with the pres. substantive verb is rather 
less straightforward, except in the case of the strong forms heevi, heeos, hene. 
In(the weak forms, the verbal base is regularly lost, so that i, -s, ne alone 
appear, as in yar dost da ke hal i M171 ‘ how is your friend ? ’, choftrs ‘ he is 
on holiday ’, pl. chofti ne. Since there is no distinctive base-vowel marking 
the addition of suffixes to the past ptc. as past,®! it follows that there is no clear 
distinction between simple past and perfect; when these appear with suffixes. 
So khädas may represent either simple past osne khäda or perfect osne khäde, 
although distinction of the latter may occasionally be marked by the use of 
middle forms, i.e. kháda vos. Some examples may be cited to show the ambiguity 
of tense as well as the variety of senses 9? indicated by the suffixes: (2 sg.) 
e ke kar drttai M168 ‘ what is this you have done ?’, pottor roti kha Iıttıa M63 
* gon, did you eat the bread ? ’, kıö p‘äbi pasand ara M114 ‘ well, sister-in-law, 
did you like her ?’, makkhi bi mari hora M168 ‘have you ever killed even 
a flyl'; (3 sg.) hik dafa hık var hor kitas M114 ‘she struck once again’, 
hık admi pasand ayas M104 “one man pleased him’, dil re xyal ayas M103 
‘the thought entered his heart’; (2 pl.) jrzze nal neki kiti ne M103 ‘ whoever 
you have done good to’, ta kávon, o makhaffu aya ne M147 “then they would 
say, “ hey, the good-for-nothing has come (I tell you) "' ; (3 pl.) apre c salā 
kiti ne M119 “they took counsel among themselves’. 

Use of the pres. tense with suffixes also implies the shortest forms of the 
latter, e.g. 1 sg. + 2 sg. kénai, + 3 sg. kénas. The commonest combination is 
of 3 sg. + 3 sg., as in dil nf dokhdas M159 ‘ his heart is not pained ’, jad andaza 
ho jädas M127 ‘ when it realizes’, m& pai zar o katar rödıs M38 ‘ the mother is 
weeping for him bitterly’. Conditional forms are identical,“ so agor apra 
hédas M159 ‘if it were one’s own’. This formal ambiguity parallels that 
between simple past and perfect when used with suffixes. 

Only the @a form of the past substantive verb takes the suffixes, with 
3 sg.-+ 3 sg. masc. as, fem. Als being the commonest instances. Both 
existential and auxiliary uses occur, e.g. dost donra baöt Ads M61 ' he had plenty 
of worldly goods’, har Ber 10 kothıä áiis M63 ‘ he had houses in every city’, 
bare parnale da tajroba hun pra hóda was M137 ' but only now was he getting 
the experiences of a gutter '. 

Finally, suffixes are used with the distinctive Pe. negative pres. niga. The 
3 sg. suffix is again the commonest, e.g. lok samf@jde Ae ke apra nigas M159 
* people used to think, “ it isn’t his own " ’. 


31 As opposed to the Sir. -0-, so + 3 sg. kitos ~ kuıtosi, + 1 pl. ki'tose, eto. The lack 
of such stems seems to be a general Hko. feature, to judge from the evidence of Bahrı's texts. 
It is not, however, characteristic of the western P. described by Bailey, who clearly states 
(p. 856), ‘ To express the simple past with a suffix we must use the -o form or the pluperfect 
The ordinary past if followed by a suffix, has the force of a present perfect. 

^! No attempt is made to distinguish these formally, since little would be added to the 
scheme of transformations suggested in SLOP, 150-3. 

s At least in the commonest instance of the 3 sg., although there 1s of course a theoretical 
distinction elsewhere between conditional -da and pres. -ng, eg. 1 sg. agor ms 
‘ if I were to tell him ’, versus m& k&nas ' I tell him ’. 
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Other features 

Pe. normally has the usual western construction for the continuous, i.e. of 
pres. or imperfect + pia (pra), usually ordered as o pia jäde ~o jada pre 
‘he is going’, with nominal conjunct verbs tending to remain unbroken, 
e.g. badarteke kam de prcche sacai da jazba pra thathü marda hove ‘ on condition 
that the work should continue to be inspired by the passion for truth’, apra 
vakot pe zae kardyo ‘ you are wasting your time’. The order o jäde pra 
suggests the interrogative sense ‘is he going then ? '.5* This type of continuous 
construction is, however, coming under challenge from the P. and U. con- 
struction, so that city Pe., especially that of younger speakers, tends to 
substitute o ja ri for ‘ he is going ’.% 

Other syntactic features present few apparent deviations from CP. norms. 
Pe., unlike Ko., has the agentive with gerundive and copula, e.g. mane badt 
k0j kam karnee ‘I have plenty of work to do’, where only the special Pe. ag. 
pronoun is distinctive. Pe. also has the P. habitual construction of ‘ gerund’ 
with kar-, where the ‘ gerund’ is formally an invariable masc. sg. past pte., 
regularly derived from the stem, thus sanu xabor ho jaya karsi M39 ‘ we shall 
always know about it’, senda 1ty&t kara kar M89 ‘ make.sure you are careful 
in future ', versus the irregular past ptc. gia ‘ went’, kita ‘did ’.97 

The vocabulary of Pe. is of predictably mixed character. Pashto loans, 
again mostly nouns, lie outside our present scope, and are anyway certainly 
less prominent than in Ko. The test case of the commonest verbal stems has 
already indicated the tendency of Pe. to agree with P. against Hko.,9 and 
there are many other instances among commonly used items, e.g. Pe., P. må 
‘mother ', Pe. baét, P. böt ‘ very ', versus Hko. ma, báü. There are of course 
a good many counter-examples also, e.g. Pe., Hko. gr'r& ‘ village’, vat ' then ', 
versus P. pind, fer. Instances where Pe. stands alone are the most interesting 
but also the least numerous, e.g. Pe. batla- tell, show ', recalling U. bata-, 
versus P., Hko. dass-, or the extension in Pe. ajla ‘ still, yet’, versus P. aje, 
Hko. ajjon: attention has already been drawn to such major shibboleths of 
Pe. as si ‘from’, niga ‘is not’. A less impressionistic survey must await the 
appearance of an adequate dictionary.9? 


Conclustons 


Even the summary description of Pe. presented here will have made it 
apparent that it possesses many features of peculiar interest. We may conclude 
by touching very briefly on some of the wider issues which these raise within 
the context of Indo-Aryan, to which the discussion has throughout been 
deliberately confined. 

The internal taxonomy of NIA tends to be thought of in the rather simple 
terms which provide the necessary framework for such majestic surveys of the 
whole field as the LSI and CDIAL, where the continuum of local dialects is 


% Quoted from Nayyar, Hindko nagur di kahani, 8, 10. 

95 of. Nayyar, Hindko qava'id, 68-70. 

** The construction is also spreading to Sir., cf. SLCP, 123. 

57 This is to be contrasted with Sir., which uses the ordinary past pto. with kar- (SLOP, 
132). The position in Hko. is perhaps similar. 

** Of course Hko. itself has many P. loans, as is made admirably olear for Av. by Bahri in 
Lahndi phonology, 180 ff. i 

8° An unpublished dictionary of 12,000 words has been prepared by Nayyar with the title 
Khazána. 
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classified into sets of regional groupings, which are in turn related to the 
literary standards. Most varieties of NIA are, it is true, quite easily accom- 
modated within such a scheme, with the inevitable adjustments to suit local 
cireumstances.?? Ko. is an obvious case in point. Our earlier description showed 
that it is to be taken with the dialects spoken in adjacent areas, and to be 
classified within them in the group we have termed Hko. The individual 
features of Ko. within that group are for the most part readily explained as 
typical characteristics of a border dialect, e.g. the tendency towards levelling 
and regularization. 

By whatever criterion is adopted—whether it be numbers of speakers, range 
of use, or proportion of individual features—the standard Pe. of Peshawar city 
is demonstrably more important than Ko. If the conventional taxonomy can 
only partially accommodate Pe., as ‘a mongrel product of city life’, this 
suggests a serious weakness in both coverage and understanding of NIA. 
Better descriptions of urban languages are certainly needed, but so too is a 
recognition of their important special status vis-d-vts other varieties of language, 
demanding their separate categorization. 

Pe. is only to be understood as a member of this category, even if its con- 
veniently isolated position has made it possible to treat it here on a par with 
such regional dialect-groups as Hko. and P. Pe. certainly demonstrates the 
magnetism of urban languages, the process by which common features are 
passed along major lines of communication and cause the language of one city 
to resemble that of another while each is surrounded by markedly different 
rural dialects. The frequently noted instances of agreement by Pe. and P. are 
only to be explained by the linkage of Peshawar along the line of the Grand 
Trunk Road with Lahore and the towns of the northern Panjab. This supposi- 
tion is supported by the instances which have been cited of the current intrusion 
of further P. features into the speech of younger Pe.-speakers. 

Like all extreme cases, though, Pe. is all the more interesting for not being 
entirely typical. Since Pe. is the last outpost of NIA to the north-west, the 
pattern of influence is simpler than for most cities, from which lines of com- 
munication radiate in all directions. Pe. is also of course peculiar in being 
isolated in the non-IA linguistic territory of Pashto. Such rural base as it can 
be said to possess is itself apparently the product of relatively recent immigra- 
tion,! and it is not to be compared straightforwardly with the usual NIA 
pattern of an urban speech surrounded by quite closely related village dialects. 
Finally, Pe. is distinguished from such superficially similar urban outliers of 
NIA as the Dakhni Urdu of Hyderabad by not being linked to a directly 
related literary standard.*? The situation is in fact reversed, with Pe. itself 
furnishing an incipient literary standard for the different varieties of NWFP 
* Hindko ’. 


*9 The problems of classificatory references posed by historical absence of a full locally 
based standard for CP. have been disoussed in my ‘ Problems of classification ’, 198 ff. These 
problems are of course further exacerbated in the NWFP by the faot that it is Pashto which 
18 the chief challenger to the standard status of U. 

* The settlement of the important Tappa Khalsa area is, for instance, dated by its 
inhabitants to the time of the emperor Aurangzeb. 

” The theory has been advanced that Pe., as the first city encountered on the passage 
through the Khyber, actually represents the original form of U., of. Farigh Bukhari, ‘ Sarhad 
m6 urdi’, Urdü, January 1955, 81-138, which attempts a rebuttal of Sherani’s well-known 
thesis of the P. origin of U. The hypothesis must be regarded with some reserve until the 
historical status of Po. is better understood. 
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The ethnographic history of the region is so complex, with its imperfectly 
documented waves of immigration both of Pashto-speakers from the west and 
of < Hindko ’-speakers from the east, that it has purposely been disregarded 
here. We are certainly not at present in a position to say definitely how and 
when Pe. came into being, or even to account precisely for the origin of the 
more remarkable of its distinctive features, notably the high-falling tone with 
glottal constriction, the set of agentive pronouns with -ne, or the 1 pl. termina- 
tion -i8. 

The failure to provide answers to such questions may perhaps be forgiven 
in a field-work report, whose principal purpose must be to provide fresh 
descriptive material. If our descriptions have led to a questioning of such 
categories as the local ‘ Hindko’ or Grierson's ‘ Northern Lahnda’ or of the 
present accommodation of urban languages within our picture of NIA, this 
should at least suggest to the reader that field-work in this part of the Indo- 
Iranian linguistic frontier was long overdue. 


*? The Pathan-oriented concerns of most writers who have dealt with the NWFP mean 
that the former have been much the more extensively discussed, although with far from 
conolusive resulte, of. the classic account in O. Caroe, The Pathans 550 B,0.-4.D. 1957, London, 
1948. 


VOWEL HARMONY IN NOUN-AND-PARTICLE WORDS 
IN THE TIBETAN OF BALTISTAN* 


By R. K. Spriee 


I. Noun-and-definite-partiole words 


In an earlier study, ‘ Assimilation, and the definite nominal particle in Balti 
Tibetan ’ (Sprigg, 1972), I dealt with vowel harmony in words in which the 
noun is colligated with the definite nominal particle, a particle that has the 
constant phonetic form po when in junction with the final syllable of a noun 
ending in a consonant (-Cpo), e.g. smenpo ‘the medicine’ sman, but variable 
phonetic features where the final syllable of the noun ends in a vowel: a share 
in the features of the resulting word-final long vowel, either -o: or -u: according 
to vowel harmony.? The former of these two long vowels applies to the ‘ open’ 
type of junction, e.g. (di) mjo: ‘this fire’ me, (di) zgo: ‘this door’ sgo, (di) 
fto: ‘this horse’ rta, and the latter to the ‘close’ type of junction, e.g. bu: 
* the son’ bu, (de) mju: ' that man’ ms, as in the following short sentences : 3 


A, -Üpo smenpo gax jot. Where is the medicine ? sman 
B.La. (i)-o: di zgo: tfot. Shut this door! sgo 
(ii) -jo: di mjo: ljaxmo baren jot. This fire is burning well. me 
b.  -o:/-ao difto:/rtao pati men. This horse is not my own. rta 
2. (i) -m gola skespi bu: nanıy fts. The son who was born bu 
first died last year. 
(ii) -ju: de mju: ?5:set. That man has come. mi 


Csoma de Körös, incidentally, refers to this particle as expressing ‘ the definite 
article “the” ', with the spelling po ‘in general, after consonants’, and bo 
* after vowels", e.g. * mig-po, the eye’, ‘ kha-bo, the mouth’ (1834, 32). 


IL Words analysable into noun and either genttive or locative particle 


In this study I wish to extend the same technique of analysis to noun-and- 
particle words in which the particle category is exemplified by some particle 
other than the definite particle, and to show that for them too vowel harmony 
justifies the same prosodic division into a ‘close’ type of junction and an 
‘open’. Examples to support this analysis are drawn from words in which 


1 Based on a paper of the same title read at the Csoma de Kéros Symposium, Balatonfured, 
September 1979. 

Baltistan is not far from the scene of Körosı Csoma’s research work, in Ladakh; so it seemed 
to me appropriate that for a study in his honour I should choose a characteristic feature of the 
Balti dialect of Tibetan. Since d is highly conservative, it is reasonable to suppose that, 
during his stay in Zangskar and Bashahr ( 1886, 39, 111), he mur have Peces 
forms similar to those which I am analysing here; indeed the recent 7 apri 
vocabulary (Hoshi and Tsering, 1978) shows a high degree of similarity between the Zanvalkat 
dialect itself and the Bal ti dialect, 

1 My data, drawn on the Skardu dialect of Balti, I collected ın 1964-5 from Zakir Hussein 
Baltistani, an intermediste-arts student at that time, to whom I am duly grateful. For the 
sake of comparison I have added to each of the Balti phonetic forms the corresponding Written 
Tibetan form, romanized from the Tibetan soript (my informant, however, wrote his Tibetan 
in a slightly modified form of the Perso-Arabio script). 

1 For a more detailed account, and especially or -&0 a8 an alternative to -0i for one type 
of words, 08. (di) gto:/ ‘thos horse’ ria, and for phonetic forma in -qazo such as (di) kha:o 

* this snow ’ kha-b, see Sprigg, 1972. 10-15. 
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the particle is either the ‘ genitive or the ‘locative '. For the former, Csoma 
de Kórós also uses the term ‘ genitive’ (1834, 41); he does not mention any- 
thing corresponding to the latter, which I take to be the Balti cognate of the 
Written Tibetan noun nang ‘in it, therein’, etc. (Jaeschke, 1934, 801). Both 
these particles vary a great deal in phonetic features according to type of 
junction; and, as with the definite particle exemplified in section I, I take 
first the features that are appropriate to them in junction with a noun that 
ends in a consonant (‘ consonant-final ’ junction). 


A. Consonant-final junction 

The set of three example sentences in this section contains the consonant- 
final noun smen ‘ medicine’ sman, and, further, the genitive particle in line (i), 
as in smen, ‘ of medicine’ sman-gyi, and the locative particle in line (ii), as in _ 
smenty ‘ with the medicine’; there follows a series of single words, abstracted 
from sentence examples, a set of three (where the data permit) for each of 
the eleven types of consonant that occur finally in the noun, to show the 
noun word in comparison with (i) the noun-and-genitive-particle word and 
(ii) the noun-and-locative-particle word : 


smen tfık kJö:. Bring some medicine. 
(i) smeni baotpo xosa doget... The taste of medicine is bitter... 
(ii) smenuy tfhu Jyntsere skim. Mix a little water with the medicine. 
strap sket tfık fgjax xnam 
(i) steabı skedt iw tgjaxt xnamt 
(i) skedi tfıgıygnu fgjaxıyna xnamıpna 
bridle voice one provisions sky 
srab skad gow rgyags gnam 
smen fin bel XSEf bass gat 
(i) sment Supt belt XBEfl gaqt 
(ii) smeny . baes gadınna 
medicine wood wool gold rice knot 
sman shing bal gser "bras 


The last of the eleven types of final consonant exemplified above is to be found 
in loan words from an Indo-Aryan language, a retroflex post-alveolar plosive 
(-t,-d-); cf. Panjabi gath. 

For this retroflex-plosive example, and, indeed, for all nouns containing a 
plosive final consonant, there is an alternation in the voicing feature: voice- 
Jessness in word-final position, and therefore in junction between words (inter- ` 
verbal junction), and voice in word-medial position (intraverbal junction), 
e.g. -p versus -b- in strap versus sirAbt.! Apart from this variation in voicing 
feature for plosive-final lexical items, by type of junction, the phonetic form 
of a consonant-final noun is constant, and so, too, in this type of junction, 
is the phonetic form of the genitive particle and the locative particle: -t for 
the former, and -ıy for the latter. This type of junction, then, can suitably be 
termed ' consonant-final' junction; it has, however, nothing to contribute to 
vowel harmony, which applies to ‘ vowel-final’ junction, in which the noun 
ends in a vowel. 


B. Vowel-final junction 
Vowel-final junction requires that a broad distinction be drawn between . 
(1) words in which the vowel in the final syllable is relatively open, being 


* For ‘ interverbal ’ and ‘ intraverbal > junction cf. also Sprigg, 1957, 108-38. 
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^^ either (i) half-close (-e:) or (ii) half-open (-sn), and (2) words in which it is 


relatively close, being either (i) close (-i:) or (ii) between close and half-close, 
and centralized (-t9), the features shown at (i) being those for words exemplify- 
ing the genitive particle, and those shown at (ii) for words that exemplify the 
locative particle. From the standpoint of prosodic analysis, then, in which 
precedence in order of statement is given to syntagmatically associated features 
over features in paradigmatic contrast, it again becomes necessary to dis- 
tinguish an ‘ open ' from a ‘close’ type of junction (section I above). 


1. Open junction 

In words exemplifying not only the noun but also the genitive or the 
___ locative particle the criteria of ‘ openness ' are (i) half-closeness (-e:) and (i1) half- 
™— openness (-&-) respectively; and in words exemplifying the noun alone those 
criteria are: half-closeness, combined with either frontness (-e) or backness 
(-0), or openness, combined with either frontness (-a) or backness (-a), this 
latter alternation being associated with differences in place of articulation of 
the preceding consonant (palatal v. velar, etc.); e.g. 


-e:, -8J, -6; "wei, -WED, -0; -e:, En, -a/a 
(i) me: stare: ZgWe: bjatwe: tfe: kje: pje: ? 
(i) mezgnu starspnu — zgwegnu bjafwegnu tfennu kjeynu 
me stare Zgo bjafo tJa kha pja 
fire hammer door cockerel tea mouth fish 
me sta-re sgo bya-pho ja kha nya 


The difference in vowel quality that appears between the examples in 


~ Tine (i) and those in line (ii), half-closeness and length (-e:) versus half-openness 


faa 


and shortness (-e-), I account for syntagmatically, as being due to the final 
syllable’s being (i) open (~e:) or (ii) closed (-ey), a prosodic difference in syllable 
final. 


A major difference between consonant-final junction and vowel-final 
junction is that in the former type (section A above) it is more easy to dis- 
tinguish the noun and the particle, and assign phonetic features to each, e.g. 


(strabi) : noun strab-, genitive particle -ı 
(znamıpna): noun mam~, locative particle -ıp-; 


but this is not possible in the latter type, where the most satisfactory solution 
is to treat the vowel sounds of -(w)e: and -(w)en as exemplifying both the final 
vowel of the noun and the initial vowel of the particle; that is, both noun and 
particle share those vowel features. If, on the contrary, the non-syllabic vowel 
-w- in the word zgwe: ‘ of door ’, for example, were to be assigned to the noun 
as its portion, that would mean allotting the rest, the long syllabic vowel -e:, 
to the (genitive) particle; but with -e: regularly appropriated to the particle, 
that would leave only m- for the noun in the word me: ‘ of fire’. 


Long-vowel nouns 


The examples given thus far in section 1 show an alternation in vowel 
length between the shortness of vowel in the noun-word examples (-e, -o, -a/a) 


ë In this respect, tho length feature of the vowel =: (likewise that of =i: in section (2) below), 
Balt: differs from the otherwise similar examples of the Zangskar dialect (Hoshi and Tsering, 
1978), which ahow shortness of vowel: ‘ 0996 of (genit. p.)...-a + e: -e, -i + e: -i, -u -+ i: -u, 

-e +e; [sic] -e ° (76). 
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and in the examples of noun and locative particle (-(w)sy), on the one hand, 
and the length of vowel (-(w)e:) in the examples of noun and genitive particle ; 
but there are also words in which length is a feature of the syllabic vowel in 
all three grammatical types of word, with a half-close vowel quality (-em) in 
the closed-syllable type instead of the half-open quality (-en) to be found in 
the earlier examples : 


-0: -w8:, -w6:n ; -ü:, -8:, -8:19 ; -wü:, -wé:, -wém; e.g. 


(i) tfu&:* ^ sn& ]twé: 

(ii) tfqé:n soöynu jtwö:nnu 
t56: snä: ]twa(:) 7 
rajah ear belly 


jo-bo rna-ba lio-ba 


The noun component of these long-vowel examples is probably best treated as - 
comprising two lexical items, the first of which is of the vowel-final type, 
while the second is of vowel-initial type, whence -V: as a vowel-vowel sequence 
(disyllabic nouns, however, in which the second syllable has (i) an initial 
consonant and (ii) a final vowel -a/a, e.g. laqpa ‘hand’ lag-pa, bjaga ‘ sand’ 
bye-ma, ?ata ‘father’, behave quite differently from. those which have only a 
single vowel, and have therefore been considered separately, in section D). 

Further evidence to support treating tfö:, ]twü(:), etc., as comprising two 
lexical items comes from compounds such as ?astfo ‘ princess °, tfotfo ‘ noble- 
woman’, toston ‘empty stomach’, snazdam ‘admonition’, in which the 
initial lexical items of the words tf6:, anä:, and ]twü(:) also oceur, but with a 
short final vowel in each case (-o, -a), and the second lexical items of those 
words do not occur (Written Tibetan orthography also supports this analysis _ 
of such words as being two-lexical-item : jo-bo, rna-ba, lto-ba. 


2. Close junction 


In this type of junction words exemplifying both noun and (i) genitive or 
(ii) locative particle have, as their criteria : 

(i) closeness, frontness, and length -(w)i: 

(ii) between closeness and half-closeness, frontness centralized, shortness 

-(w)w ; 

corresponding noun words have : 

(i) closeness, frontness, and shortness -i 

(ii) closeness, backness, and shortness -u ; 


e.g. 
€ -L, =W, -i; -Wi:, "win, ~U 
(1) mi: stargi: bwi:  bjetzi:? 
(ii) mugnu starzıynu bjetrugnu 
mi stargi bu bjetiu 
man tree son chicken 
mi stag-pa bu bya-phrug 


* Where the precedmg consonant is palato-alveolar (tf-, f-, 3-), the non-syllabio vowel 18 
not back (~w-) but front (-q-), e.g. K£fqugna ‘out of ten’ beu, kufui: ‘of an apple’ ku-chu, 
E30: ' of a bow ' gzhu. 

For the characteristic rise-fall pitch pattern of two-lexical-item nouns such as these, 
symbolized hero by & oiroumflex over the syllabio-vowel symbol, see Sprigg, 1972, 11-14. 


7 Nouns in final -wa(:) seem to vary in the le of the syllabic vowel. E 
* In examples in which the syllable initial is QI- there is no rounded non-syllabic vowel 
(-w-, -q-); but lip-rounding accompanies the friction (-I), and is symbolized here by a sub- 


soript ;, formerly the LP.A. symbol for 'labialization' (International Phonetic Assooistion, 
1949, 17). 
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Long-vowel nouns 


In the last two paragraphs of section 1, open junction, a type of word in 
which the vowel was long in all cases, -we:, -we:y, and -o:, was distinguished 
from the type in which the vowel showed an alternation in length, -wei Versus 
-wey and -o, and the noun component of the former type was analysed into 
two lexical items, one of them being vowel-final, and the other being vowel- 
initial; in close junction, too, there are examples of this type: 

-wih, «win, -ü:; e.g. 


(i) pj: B bwi: Bui: 
(ii) pyipnu 
ü: 


bà: B30: 


Sy child calf bow 


phru(g)-gu be'u gzhu 


The analysis of these nouns into two lexical items can be supported from 
compounds such as bjstzu ‘chicken’ bya-phrug,? bugk]el ‘ calf-akin bag’ be-, 
rkyal, &sutgjot ' bow-string ' gzhu-rgyud. 
C. Genitive particle and locative particle: phonetic exponents 

In consonant-final junction (section A) both particles have a single set of 
phonetic exponents each for the vowel: between close and half-close, front, but 
centralized, and short (-1, -ıy); in vowel-final junction, on the other hand, 
the genitive particle needs two sets of exponents, one for open junction (-e:) 
and one for close (-i:), while the locative particle needs four (-en, -&:p; -um, 
-:n), two alternatives being due to two-lexical-item nouns, with each particle 
claiming an unspecified share of the vowel features of the junction. Those 
phonetic exponents can be classified according to the type of junction to 
which they are appropriate, as ‘ consonant-final ’, ‘ close vowel-final’, and the 
like, as in the following diagram : 


Type of Junction 
Consonant-final Vowel-final 
Open Close 
Genitive particle -0 -(w)e: -(w)i: 
; : : E -(w)g .-(w)n 
Locative particle Cu f (wien - (w)im 


The various noun lexical items with which each of the two particle lexical 
items occurs in collocation can also be classified; but in their case the 
classification is single; for each is limited to occurring in a single type of 
junction, * consonant-final’, ‘ open (vowel-final) ', and the like. Thus the noun 
lexical item that occurs in the set of words xnam xnami and xnamupna in 
section A can be classified as a ‘ consonant-final-junction ' lexical item or, 
more briefly, as a ‘ consonant-final ’ lexical item; and the noun lexical items 
that are exemplified in B.1, in, for example, the set of words me:, megnu, and 
me, and in B.2, in, for example, the words mi: mıynu, and mi, can all be 
classified as ‘ vowel-final(-junction)' lexical items, the former being further 
classifiable as ‘ open(-junction) ’, and the latter as ‘ close(-junction) ’. 


* For the relationship between the rhotacızed initials pg- and ti-, e.g. pg: ' child ' phru(g)-gu 


ane bjeri chicken ' bya-phrug (from *bjaptyu) see Sprigg, 1968a, 1614, and Sprigg, 1968b, 
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D. Disyllabic nouns in word-final -a/a and -à: 
While this method of classification, through type of junction, means that 
a noun lexical item such as that exemplified in tfe:, tfen, and tfa ‘tea’ ja, or 
kjé:, kjéy, and khá: ‘snow’ kha-ba (B.1), in which a word-final open-vowel 
(-a/a or -ä:) alternates with a share of -e: and of -g- or -&:- in -en or -&:n, can 
be classified as a ‘ vowel-final’ ‘ open-junction’ lexical item, other noun 
lexical items that have the same word-final vowel -a or -a share in very different 
qualities of vowel when collocated with the two particle lexical items in question, 
(i) genitive, and (ii) locative; e.g. 
(i) laqpi: bjayi: Pati: 
(3i) laqpın ?atın 
laqpa bjaya ?ata 
hand sand father 
lag pa — bye-ma 
The shared vowel qualities for this type of example are, unexpectedly, the 
characteristic qualities of close junction: (i) «i, (ii) -1- (B.2). What makes the 
difference between this latter type of noun in word-final -a/a and the examples 
given in B.1, with their open-junction characteristics (-e:, -&D, -6:), seems to 
be that they belong to a disyllabic type of noun in which the second syllable 
has an initial consonant, e.g. p-, n-, t-.1° It is this initial consonant that serves 
to distinguish this disyllabic, and commonly two-lexical-item type of noun 
from the two-lexical-item type exemplified in B.1, e.g. snü: ‘ear’ rna-ba, 
]twü: ‘belly’ Yo-ba, in which the second lexical item is vowel-initial, and 
which behaves like an orthodox open-junction example, e.g. sné:, |twö:ynu. 
Although the genitive-particle and locative-particle forms of this type of 
disyllabic noun in -a/a are irregular, through conforming to the close-junction 
type, their definite-particle forms are open-junction ; e.g. 


lagpo:(la) bjano: ?ata 1 

cf. tfo: kho: khó: |tó: open jn. 
(my) tea (her) mouth (this) snow (his) stomach 
ja kha kha-ba lio-ba 

but mju: bu: bü: starzu: elose jn. 
(that) man the son (that) calf (that) tree 
mi bu beu stag-pa 


The plural forms of this type of disyllabic noun are also regular, 1n being 
open-junction ; e.g. 


laqpoy bjanon ?aton(la) +? 
hands sands fathers 

cf. tjon khoy khé:y ]tö:n open jn. 
teas mouths snows stomachs 

but mjun buy büm stauzun close jn. 
men sons calves trees 


10 But ga ‘I’ nga and its genitive-partiole and locative-partiole forms pji: and njw 
respectively (not *pje: and *njan; of. (B.1), kha, kje:, kjegnu ‘mouth’ kha) clearly cannot 
be accounted for as disyllabio, and must therefore be treated as an exception to the open-junction 
type of mo lable. 

n Presumably because it is a loanword ?ata is exceptional; e.g. pji: ?ata (not *?ato:). The 
piteh pattern of this word, with high pitoh for the first syllable rather than low, also marks it 
as belonging to the minority type (Sprigg, 1966, 186-8). . 

11 Csoma de Köros liste yongs among his ‘ Plural signs’, cag, dag, rnams, eto. (42); and it is 
this form that seems to me to be the most likely origin of the -1), and of the lip-rounding and 
backness of the vowel (-0-, -u-), in the plural forms of vowel-final-junction nouns such as these 
(of. also Jáschke, 1934: ‘ yons, all, whole ' (515)). 
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Disyllabic nouns in word-final -Ca/a, then, seem to have a foot in both 


camps : 


when exemplified in noun words and words in which the noun is 


colligated with the definite or the plural particle they follow the open junction 

pattern; but in words in which it is the genitive or the locative particle that 

the noun is colligated with it is the close-junction pattern that they follow. 
The examples of plural forms given above are of the plural particle appro- 


priate to vowel-final junction (? yongs) ; 


as examples of the plural particle 


appropriate to consonant-final junction, -Okon kun, on the other hand, I give 
the following three : 


trogkon 
catapults 


tfataxkon 
preparations 


Before going on to consider, briefly, a particle that makes no contribution 
to vowel harmony but a major contribution to distinguishing consonant-final 
from vowel-final junction, it is first useful to summarize the part that the four 
particles considered so far, definite, genitive, locative, and plural, play in vowel 


harmony (stated here through the two-term junction system, 


‘open’ versus 


“close °), and, at the same time, to summarize the part played by the parallel 


junction system, ‘ consonant-final ’ versus ‘ vowel-final ’ : 


Particle Consonant-final 


Definite -Cpo 
Genitive -C 
Locative -09 
Plural -Ükon 


Vowel-final 
a share of -(})o: 


Close 


or -(])u: 


-(w)i: 
-(w)ın 
-(w)i:n 
-u9 
-ü:n 


III. Noun and agentive particle: consonant-final versus vowel-final junction 


The alternation in the phonetic form of the agentive particle is between 
a disyllabic form in all types of consonant-final junction (-Oust) except one, 
that in which the noun is s-final (e.g. njısı ‘two’ gnyis, not *njısısı), and 
(ii) a monosyllabic form, in vowel-final junction (-Vst) and in the exceptional 
type of consonant-final junction just referred to (-Vst), though with a difference 


A. Vowel-final junction (-V; -Vst) 
dre kho pa 
dtes khosı pası 
devil he I 
"dre kho nga 

B. Consonant-final junction (-C; -O1st, 
khap Bgivt tfık 
khabısı Beiedısı tfıgısı 
needle eight one 
khab brgyad goig 
finkhen kjan thor 
fugkhenut kjanist thorısı 
carpenter you whip 


shing, mkhan 


_ in vowel features between these two latter; e.g. 


tfhu 
tfusı 
water 
chu 


-Vs) 
pjox 
pjoyısı 
relation 
phyogs 
Ebol 
#bolısı 
snake 
sbrul 
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A syntagmatic approach to this degree of phonetic variation requires the 
same two-term junction system, vowel-final versus consonant-final, as was 
used above in the course of dealing with corresponding variation in the phonetic 
form of the definite, genitive, locative, and plural particles, including, in some 
cases, the associated variation in the syllable final of the final syllable of the 
noun component (I-II). 


A. Vowel-final junction (-Vst) 

In the types of junction considered in sections I and II the vowel-final type 
of junction showed greater complexity than the consonant-final, largely because 
of the vowel harmony feature, treated there as a difference of junction between 
open and close; in this type, however, it is the less complex: the particle 
shows the constant phonetic features -sı (monosyllabic); the final syllable of _ 
the noun shows one or other of the vowels -e, -0, or -a/a, or -i or -u, symbolized 
more generally as -V- in the phonetic formula -Vsv; e.g. 


tfhusı kjerok. Water will carry ıt away. 
pası tseltsel ben jot. I am making an inquiry. 


B. Consonant-final junction (-Cıst, -Vat) 

The consonant-final term of the junction system, in this case the more 
complex of the two, requires two separate statements of exponency. Much the 
more general of the two is the statement through which the final consonant of 
the noun (-b, -d, -g, -y, -m, -n, -D, -t, -], -d) is linked to the particle through 
an epenthetic vowel -i-, with the result that the whole junction piece can be 
symbolized as -Cwt, in which the -C- is a more general symbolization for any 
of the ten consonant sounds just listed ; it will be observed that, as in the case 
of genitive-particle and locative-particle junction (II.A), plosives have voice 
(-b, -d, -g, -d), as opposed to the voicelessness (-p, -t, -k, -[) that they have 
when word-final, and therefore in Interverbal Junction, i.e. junction at word 
boundaries, or between words (this voicing alternation, between voice and 
voicelessness, has also been noted, in this type of junction, for the dorsal 
fricative, uvular or velar (-x or -y-), e.g. pjox v. pjoyist; it is not consistent 
with the voicelessness (-x, -x-) noted in genitive-particle and locative-particle 
junction; IL.A); e.g. 

khabısı tyaq pjó:s. A needle drew blood. 
pra: Bgjedısı ?ımtıharn tä:s. Eight boys took the examination. 


The second statement of exponency, symbolized by -V&, is exemplified by ~ 
the second word of the following sentence : 
pâ: njısı ?umttha:n tå:s. Two boys took the examination. 

It therefore appears at first sight identical with that of vowel-final junction ; 
but the generalized phonetic formula -Vsı masks the fact that the qualities of 
vowel summarized by -V- in this instance (section B) are -1, -s, -¥, -0, -o, 
and are, therefore, different from those symbolized by tlie -V- of the phonetic 
formula -Vst in vowel-final junction (section A). There is also, of course, the 
further criterion that the noun is consonant-final (-8) when occurring in word- 
final position (Interverbal Junction) as opposed to the final vowel of the 
examples dre, kho, etc., of the noun-word examples given in section A above; 
eg. 

-ıs njıs kjd:. Bring two. z 

-88 fes khorba rgoset. Everyone must geb a turn. 

-es bres tai:mtse jot. How much rice is there ? 
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-08 [hos ma tsõ:. Do not betray the religion. 
-08 Ebos tfıksa ljaxmo met. Not one of the pillars is good. 
(gnyts, res, "bras, chos, dbus). 


The -s- of the word njısı ' by two’ gnyts and other such examples of the 
noun and agentive particle is best considered as shared by both noun and 
particle, the final part of the noun lexical item and the initial part of the 
particle lexical item, in intraverbal junction. 


IV. Conclusion 

In comparison with dialects of central Tibet vowel harmony im the Balti 
dialect has only a very minor role to play; but, such as it is, it is interesting 
to note that it conforms to the same analysis, in terms of two types of piece, 
* open ’ and ‘ close ', as applies to the Lhasa dialect (Sprigg, 1961). 
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ON SOME ‘EDITORIAL’ TERMS IN THE MONGOL 
GANJUR 


By HENRY SERRUYS 


The colophons of the Mongol Ganjur contain a large number of terms and 
expressions having to do with ‘ writing’, ‘translation’, ‘ revising’, ‘ correcting’, 
‘copying’, etc.; but, with these expressions appearing in almost numberless 
varieties of combinations with each other and with other words, it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to assign a precise meaning to each particular one 
as distinct from the others. Some of these terms are synonyms and are used 
either together, or as substitutes one for the other, duplicating and repeating 
each other. The taste of the writers may very well have dictated the choice of 
one term in one place, and a different one, with roughly the same meaning, in 
another passage. The various ways in which these terms are combined and 
strung together, themselves strongly suggest that the Mongol translators, or 
the authors of the colophons, maintained no sharp distinction between the 
various terms: where is the precise line between ‘ correcting ’ and ' revising ’, 
“editing ’, and ‘compiling’? Nevertheless, it should be possible to classify 
those expressions or terms into a few categories, even if there exists no clear 
line of demarcation between the various notions shading off into each other. 
I do not intend to trace such neat lines of separation, but I do believe that 
it is possible to define, if only in broad terms, the general meaning of the 
expressions concerned, And if carefully analysed and compared, these very 
words may tell us something about the manner in which the translation of the 
Buddhist sütras was achieved. 
We constantly come across such words as orčiyul- ‘to translate ’, kelemüreı 
‘linguist, translator ’, 0&i- ‘ to revise ', orostyul- ‘to “ settle ", or “ establish ” 
a text’, bayulya- ‘ to. copy down ’ , nayirayul- and tokiyaldwyul-‘ to harmonize, 
to bring into agreement’, sigü- ‘to examine’, sigid- ‘to decide’, Jasa- ‘to 
repair, Improve, polish ’, ariyudga- * to purify ; ‘to expurgate ' ; then we come 
across the words kele, dayun, and ayalyu, respectively ‘language’, ‘ sound’, 
and ‘ melody, tune, harmony ’, but all three for ‘language’; and then several 
more expressions to indicate ‘ the definitive text to remain standard for ever’. 
We shall have to review these and other terms in various combinations. 

F. A. Bischoff in his book Der Kanfur und seine Kolophone (2 vols., 
Bloomington, 1968) has translated the colophons, without, however, paying 
sufficient attention to specific meanings implied by the various ‘editorial’ 
terms; some words he translates in a fairly consistent way, but then at times 
he tends to paraphrase, or to telescope whole expressions into a single word of 
translation. My intention in this paper is not so much to point out where, in 
my view, Professor Bischoff’s rendition is less than perfect, but to find out if 
we can come to a better understanding of the terms involved. I fully realize 
that the problem is not so simple. There are corrupt readings in the Mongol . 
text, probably due to carelessness on the part of copyists, or of the wood 
carvers who prepared the printing blocks. Indeed Bischoff occasionally 
proposes corrections on the basis of the Tibetan version. 

In this paper I follow the Mongol text published by Louis Ligeti, Catalogue 
du Kanjur mongol imprimé (Budapest, 1942) and the numbers quoted hereafter 
are those of the individual sections in Ligeti’s edition and in Bischoff’s 
translation. 
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In the Mongol colophons, the word we expect to find most often is 
‘translator’ kelemürdi, yet strangely enough, kelemürdi appears very rarely 
alone (e.g. Nr. 833). We find yeke kelemürós ‘ grand translator ’, however, in 
at least a dozen places (Nrs. 16, 197, 214, 218, 824, ete.), but üdüken kelemürdi 
‘junior translator ’ only once (Nr. 161). In an overwhelming number of cases, 
kelemürd& is combined with other words: yeke tifegéi kelemürti ‘ grand reviser- 
translator’ (Nrs. 66, 135, 379, 723, ete.), üjegós yeke kelemüres ‘id.’ (Nrs. 67, 
81, 83, 461, 703, eto.), yeke öligös kelemtür& ‘id.’ (Nrs. 131, 237, 813, 816, 824), 
and dtigé yeke kelemwirós ‘id.’ (Nrs. 84, 136, 138, 160, 338, etc.). The com- 
bination yeke ödig&i (~ üjegči) kelemür&i is always rendered by Bischoff as 
' grosser Korrektor-Übersetzer' and the combination ödigei (~ üjegói) yeke 
kelemtirés as ' Korrektor und grosser Übersetzer’. This calls for a remark, 
first with regard to dčigčs and ujegei : very often in the older texts, -j- is written 
as --, or the printed letter -j- can hardly be distinguished from -é-, and that 
is the only difference between the two words, since the initial and final vowels 
are written in the same way in both, and -e- and -4- in the second syllables are 
easily confused. As J. W. de Jong has pointed out,! tifegé should be read 
éétgés, and then in ödigei yeke kelemür&, the words öčigčš yeke are a Tibetan 
construction and go together: £u-ba (de Jong’s transliteration) means ' to ask’, 
but also ‘ to correct ’,? and Zu-ten: öčigči yeke means ‘ grand reviser '. Bischoff 
always translates ‘Korrektor und grosser Übersetzer’, but yeke refers to 
ööiget, not to kelemiirct: yeke ó5iges (Üjegei) kelemürči and öčigči yeke kelemürki 
mean exactly the same: ‘ grand reviser-translator '. 

Then in a number of cases, instead of yeke, we find the adverbial form 
yekede, obviously as an adjective: yekede öčigči (üjegei) kelemiir& (Nrs. 78, 133, 
149, 162, 203, 315, etc.), but yekede never appears between 05196: and kelemiirés. 
Yekede öčigči without kelemürós appears only rarely (Nrs. 937: twice; 1047, 
p. 284 in Ligeti's text): in the former colophon, Bischoff translates ‘ grosser 
Korrektor’, but misses the relevant lines in the latter. While yekede ödig& is 
very rare, yeke ööiges does not seem to occur at all in the whole collection of 
the Ganjur colophons. Other terms derived from the verb ö&- will be discussed 
later. 

While Bischoff employs ‘ Korrektor' to render Mongol ödigöi, he also uses 
* Korrektor ' and ‘ korrigieren ' for several other Mongol terms. Besides 06198, 
the word kelemür&i is combined with several other expressions: first with the 
nomen actoris of the verb naytrayul-: nayirayuluy&, which Bischoff con- 
sistently renders as ' Korrektor’: yeke naytrayuluyti kelemürói (more than 
a dozen instances: Nrs. 413, 416, 422, etc.); nayirayulwyós yeke kelemürei 
(Nrs. 433, 548, 555, 720), where from the parallelism with 05tgót yeke discussed 
above, we may safely conclude that yeke refers to nayirayuluyöt, not to kelemürči, 
as Bischoff understands it; yekede naytrayuluyts kelemür&i (Nrs. 599, 610, 
615, etc.); there is one instance of jerge naytrayuluyts kelemür& (Nr. 770): 
most probably to be read yeke, and indeed Ligeti puts a question mark after 
jerge, which Bischoff disregarded. 

Moreover, converbal forms of naytrayul-, most often nayirayulju, appear 
in the middle of at least thirty sentences, and these are also regularly translated 


1J. W. de Jong, * Notes à propos des colophons du Kanjur’, ZAS, vr, 1975, 520 (81), and 
538 (849). 

. *8.C. Das, Tibetan-English Dictionary (p. 1072): shu-wa: ‘ to ask, to petition’; and under 
shu-dag: ‘improvement, correction, eto.', he lists the expression shu-chen-gyi lo-tsa-wa ‘ great 
reviser or commentator (of Sanskrit wrrtings)’. Jaschke, Tibetan-English Dictionary, 476. For 
lo-tsd-ba (= kelemilröi) see below. 
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as ‘ korrigiert’; in Nr. 1023, we even find the unusual combination yekede 
naytrayulju which Bischoff renders as ‘ eingehend korrigiert '. 

What does nayirayul- mean exactly in the Ganjur colophons? The 
dictionaries define this verb as ‘to mix, compose, compile, put in order, 
harmonize’, but the fact that in the Ganjur it has a more technical meaning 
may be concluded from the listing naytrayulun Jasay& in the Wu-t'i Ch‘ing-wen 
chien,’ where its Chinese equivalent is Astu-chuan f 18 ‘ compiler of the first 
class ’ ;4 hsiu renders Jasa- * to polish’; and chuan is nayirayul- ‘ to compile ’. 
The same Ch'ing vocabulary also lists tokiyalduyulun nayirayuluyči,’ translated 
as pien-hsiu $& fi ‘ compiler of the second class’. Here Ast seems to be the 
equivalent of nayirayulwy&t, but I think that the two expressions nayirayulun 
jasay&i and tokiyalduyulun naytrayulwysi, meaning practically the same, may 
well have been employed to differentiate certain ranks among the compilers 
of the Ganjur. 

The verb toktyalduyul- (always spelled with d- in Ligeti’s edition) means 
‘ to bring together, to make agree ’, and Kowalewski defines it as ' collationner ’. 
For all practical purposes nayirayul- and tokiyalduyul- in th» Mongol colophons 
seem to have the same basic meaning, namely ‘to collate, and to make sure 
that the new version agrees with an older one'. But again, toktyaldwyul- 
appears in technical terms; for example, in the Mongol translation of the 
Lé-Fan-yüan tse-l (Introduction), the Mongol expression tokiyalduyul-un 
Jokiyayés tüsimel renders the Chinese tsuan-hsiu kuan 2& $E ‘ef ‘compiler ’.’ 

This brings us to toksyaldwyul- in various combinations in the colophons: 
I have found one example of the combination yeke tokiyalduyuluyts yeke 
kelemürdt (Nr. 818) translated by Bischoff as ‘ grosser Korrektor und grosser 
Übersetzer’; he uses the same word for tokiyalduyuluyds as for ddigé and 
nayirayuluydi. With regard to yeke occurring twice, this is probably a mistake 
for one yeke, either before tokiyalduyul-, the Mongol construction, or after 
tokiyalduyul-, the Tibetan construction. There is also one instance of 
tokiyaldwyuluyt kelemiirts (Nr. 873); but yekede toktyalduyuluyči kelemürdı 
occurs in at least three dozen passages (Nrs. 148, 168, 181, etc.); yeke 
tokiyaldwyuluyei kelemürói, in two dozen cases (Nrs. 150, 151, 158, 159, eto.) ; 
in one instance we have toksyalduyuluydi alone (Nr. 853) translated by Bischoff 
as ‘ Übersetzer ’ contrary to his regular practice. In Nr. 208, the line gayudin 
bidig-lige tokiyalduyullu orévyulbat, the verb tokiyalduyul- evidently means ‘ to 
collate, to agree’, and Bischoff translates ' mit einem alten Exemplar im 
Einklang gebracht und ediert '. 

In Nr. 746 (Ligeti, p. 167), we come across the following rather strange 
combination: daktiju ayalyusi nayirallay-a tokiyalduyulun börön; Ligeti’s 
spelling takiju has misled Bischoff into translating ‘ ehrfürchtig durch Korrektur 
die Sprache in eine einheitliche Form gebracht’. Dakt- ‘to repeat’ yields a 
better meaning here: ‘has again collated the text [lit. the tunes] to make it 
agree.’ K. Sagaster, who has also translated this line ‘ (Delger bande und . .. 
Dayiting tayifi) haben sich zusammengetan, um die sprachliche Form nochmals 


? Peking, 1957, p. 320. 

4H. S. Brunnert and V. V. Hagelstrom, Present day political organization of China (repr. 
1962), 73, $ 200A. 

5 Wu-t't Oh‘ing-wen chien, loo. cit. 

* Brunnert-Hagelstrom, loc. cit. 

T Quoted fom d, L’ Administration dans la domination Sıno-Mandchous en Mongolie 
Qalg-a, Paria, 1976, 56. I have not seen the Mongol text. Brunnert-Hagelstrom, op. cit., 23, § 94: 
* proof-reader ’. 
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zu harmonisieren . . .',* has taken toksyalduyulun as referring to the cooperation 
of the two editors or translators; but I think that it refers to the bringing 
together, and collating, of two texts. 

Yekede toksyalduyulju (Nr. 1026), Bischoff ‘eingehend korrigiert’, should 
be compared with yekede toktyalduyuluyé& kelemürd&i and other constructions 
listed above. 

Tokiyalduyul- appears alone in a few colophons, e.g. (Nrs. 366 and 367): 
sudur-i tayilburt jokiyaysan tayalal-luy-a toksyaldwyulju : Bischoff: 'Sütra . 
mit der als Kommentar verfassten Lehrmeinung in Einklang gebracht. But 
this turn of phrase raises the possibility that the sūtra (i.e. the main text) may 
have been made to agree with the doctrine of the commentary. That would 
be a strange procedure, indeed! In Nr. 555, Bischoff translates taytlburt-lwy-a 
toksyaldwyul]u as ‘ Kommentar in Einklang gebracht '. Probably his translation 
(based on a Tibetan reading 1) is correct as far as the intended meaning is 
concerned, but is not what the Mongol text says: 'that the basic text has 
been made to conform to the commentary’. In Nr. 638, we read: Enedkeg-óin-u 
bidig-ttir toktyaldwyulju * made to agree with a text from India’. 

Instead of kelemürds, the authors of some colophons use the Tibetan word 
lo-tsd-ba ‘title given to the Tibetan translators of Sanskrit works'? in the 
Mongol texts spelled lochava or locchava. Like kelemüret, it appears in various 
combinations, but most of them are used only once or twice: détgés lochava 
(Nr. 767), yeke öčigčs locchava (Nrs. 872, 884) ; yeke kelemürdt locchava (Nr. 886) ; 
öčigči yeke locchava (Nr. 891) with yeke of course referring to déigé not to 
locchava, modo Trbetico; yeke öčigči locchava (Nr. 907); yekede dtigts lochava 
(Nrs. 909, 979, 1113); yekede tokiyaldwyulwyós lochava (Nr. 1026). Bischoff 
renders locchava once as ‘ Übersetzer’, using the word locchave in all other 
cases. I do not know if any significance is to be attached to the fact that 
locchava is met with only in the latter half of the Ganjur. 

Another expression found only two or three times is dayun korbequliigh, 
literally * he who turns sounds around ’, with dayun here meaning ‘ language ’. 
The first time it appears in a Ganjur colophon (Nr. 467), Bischoff has mistaken 
its meaning, translating ‘ Stimmen verwirrend ’, but the second time (Nr. 477) 
his translation corresponds more closely to the original: dayun kérbegultigé 
kelemür&: ‘Dolmetsch-Ubersetzer’; in Nr. 1110, dayun kórbegülügói yeke 
kelemiiréi * Dolmetsch und grosser Übersetzer ’. In the Undtistin bsang we read 
the following line: dayun kórbegülüg&i törögsed-ün manglat marba ločau-a : 
* Marba lo-ts&-ba, foremost among those born converters of sounds.'!? 

Dayun in the sense of ‘language’ appears in other combinations also: 
dayun oréiyuluyés ‘ translator of sounds [i.e. languages] ’ (Nr. 409). Here, too, 
Bischoff renders this as ‘ Dolmetscher ’, which strictly speaking is correct, of 
course. In Nr. 746 (p. 168), ayalyu dayun-u mergen N.N. kelemür&&: ‘ translator 
N.N., expert in harmony and sound [i.e. languages].’ Bischoff renders this as 
‘Sprachgelehrten ’. Ayalyu, and its plural ayalyus, also appear regularly in 
the colophons with the meaning of language, as we shall see below. 

The regular Mongol term for ‘ to translate ’ is orčiyul- which, like kérbegul-, 
is a causative verb form from or&- ‘to go around, turn around’. We have 
already mentioned dayun orčiyuluyči; we also find yeke orčiyuluyčt kelemurét 


* K, Bagaster, ‘ Hat C’os-ky’od-zer die Pancarakså ins Mongohsche ubersetzt?’ in Olon 
ulusyn Mongolé erdeminsi II ix zural, vol. 2, Ulaanbaatar, 1973, 90 f. 

58. C. Das, THD, 1222. 

10 Henry Serruys, ‘ A Mongol lamaıst prayer: Undusun bsang : '' Incense offering of origin ` ’, 
Monumenta Serica, xxvii, 1969, 361 (7 : 28), 378 (7), and note. 
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‘great “ converter "-translator' (Nr. 857). Bischoff, although elsewhere 
familiar enough with the verb orévyul-, in this particular case renders it as 
* grosser Korrektor-Übersetzer ’. 

A great number of colophons contain both the word oréyul- ‘ to translate ’, 
and orostyul-. Orosi- is ‘to settle somewhere’, and appears in the titles of 
many books, meaning ‘ contains such or such a book’. This seems to be a 
borrowing-translation from Tibetan bshugs-pa ‘to sit’, ‘to reside’, and ‘ (of 
books, to be recorded in, to be contained; is always annexed to book titles (in 
the form bshugs-so)’. The causative orosiyul- then means something like ‘ to 
bring the book about; to prepare, edit the text’. Bischoff usually renders 
orosiyul- as ‘ edieren.’, but not always, e.g. (Nr. 472) orostyuluyad is translated 
as ‘übersetzt’; and in Nr. 807, it becomes ‘ korrigiert’. Bischoff suggests 
that sometimes the copyists, or the block carvers, wrote orétyul- where orostyul- 
was intended: some colophons which already contain the term orčiyul- end 
with orééyulbat, and m some cases Bischoff takes this as an error for orostyulbai. 
For example, in Nrs. 195, 208, 305, 518, 528, he translates final or&tyulbas as 
* ediert’, and he may well be right; in Nr. 770, he explicitly quotes a Tibetan 
form as his reason for substituting orosvyulbai for or&vyulbas. Again in Nr. 956, 
since oréiyul- has already appeared in the text, final orótyulbas most probably 
should be orostyulbai: Bischoff, however, renders it as ‘ übersetzt’ with the 
question if orostyulbat ‘ ediert would not be more appropriate. 

In some colophons (Nrs. 399, 470, etc.) we find the word mongyolétla- ‘ to 
render into Mongol’, associated with oróiyulbai. A comparable verb 18 
tóbed&sle- (e.g. Nr. 849) ‘to render into Tibetan’. But in some colophons we 
have more elaborate turns of phrase, in which tige ‘ word’ or its plural tiges, 
or ayalyu, ayalyus ‘ melody, tune, harmony ’, stand for ‘language’. Nrs. 122, 
129, and 164, speak of the ayalyu orótyuluyGi ' harmony-converter' for 
‘translator’. From the foregoing pages the reader will have remembered the 
expression dayun orttyuluyti, and dayun kórbegülügós. Combinations con- 
taining ayalyu, or ayalyus, are almost numberless and it will suffice to quote 
only a few typical examples: töbed-ün kelen-edee mongyol-un ayalyus-tur 
oröiyuluyad: ‘translating from the Tibetan language into Mongol tunes’ 
(Nr. 404); sin-e jasaysan ayalyus-tur jasaju orostyulbat: ‘arranged and 
compiled in the newly polished tunes ’ (Nrs. 413, 414). Whereas these examples 
&re constructed with the dative, in other passages we have an instrumental 
construction as in the following cases: sin-e ayalyus-iyar ber Jasa]u (Nr. 705) ; 
sin-e ayalyu-bar jasaju (Nrs. 148, 313, 314, etc.) ; sin-e Jasaylaysan ayalyus-iyar 
jasaju (Nrs. 116, 298, 305, etc.); sin-e jasaysan ayalyus-iyar (Nrs. 183, 306, 
319, 339, etc.); sin-e jasaysan ayalyu-bar ortiyulju börün (Nr. 472); sine 
jasaysan ayalyu-bar Jasaju (Nr. 599); sin-e ayalyu-bar Jasaylaysan-iyar ... 
(Nr. 769); sine ayalyus-iyar jasayad oröiyulbas (Nr. 956) ; todorgas ayalyu-bar 
orótyulbas (Nr. 472) ' translated in a clear tune’. But the construction sin-e 
Jasaysan-u ayalyu-bar Jasaju in Nr. 148 cannot be correct: there is no need 
for a genitive suffix after the nomen verbale jasaysan. The idea of fasa- ‘ correct- 
ing, polishing ' the language comes up over and over again, but it is not very 
clear what exactly it means: is it an improved, refined style? or could it 
imply that by becoming an instrument to carry: Buddhist doctrine, the Mongol 
language automatically achieves a higher degree of perfection ? 

Here follow a few examples of constructions with üge, üges ‘word’, and 
kele ‘language’: sine üge-ber Jasan (Nr. 136) ‘ arranged in the new language’ ; 


118,0, Das, TED, 1086. 
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with dges in the plural: sin-e üges-iyer Jasafu (Nr. 974); sine üges-iyer &ü in 
Nr. 137 could well be an incomplete spelling for (Jasa)ju. The word kele(n), or 
keles, is found in the following examples: sine kele-ber fasaju (Nr. 886); sine 
kelen-ber fasa}u (Nr. 934); sine kelen-i tusalagw-bar (fasaju) (Nr. 995) which 
Bischoff, proposing an emendation tasulgut, renders as ‘ wobei sie sich an die 
neue Sprache hielten': but I find it rather unlikely that tusalaqu: could be 
an error: one can as well understand this sentence as ‘polished the new 
language in order to be of benefit (to the readers)’. Then there is one case of 
sine Jasaysan kelen-tyer ber Jasafu (Nr. 1016) ‘ arranged in the newly reformed 
language ’. 

We have already mentioned the verb mongyolósla-, but there are also such 
constructions a8 yol-dur ‘ into Mongol ' (Nr. 373), and mongyol kelen-iyer . . 
(Nr. 791); sin-e jasaju [= jasaysan 3] mongyol-un kelen-dür bayulyabai 
(Nr. 365) * wrote down in the newly polished Mongol language ', may be com- 
pared with mongyol-un ayaly-u-dur ... or&vyulbas (Nr. 490) ‘ translated into 
the Mongol tune ’. 

Terms which occur time and again, and which I find rather troublesome on 
account of the various forms they assume, are sigü- and sigid- ~ sigitd-, 
probably related to each other. Both words in fact mean ‘to examine’, and 
* (after examination) to make a judgement '. And since in many passages they 
appear after oröiyul-, it would seem that the action sigi- was done after a 
preliminary translation; in other words, sigü- could mean something like 
‘to check (the translation) for accuracy '. Bischoff most of the time translates 
* korrigiert’, which is not necessarily inaccurate, except for the fact that he 
uses ‘korrigieren’ to render other Mongol terms which are not exactly 
synonyms of sigii-. 

In combination with kelemür& or locchava, we have such expressions as 
yekede sigügči k. (~L) ‘ grand examiner-translator ’ (Nrs. 792, 793, 794, 796, 
952, 965, 974). Once there is the expression yeke stgtilgett kelemürči with the 
verb stgüjü following further down in the same sentence (Nr. 378). Bischoff 
translates ‘ der grosse Korrektor-Ubersetzer . . . korrigiert ’.12 

In the majority of cases we read sigüged, sigüfü, and stgugsen (Nrs. 372, 
193, 814, 856, 917, etc.); Bischoff consistently translates ‘ korrigiert’, but in 
at least one colophon he renders the words sigüged naytrayulju (Nr. 1161) 
* übersetzt, korrigiert, und ...’ where ‘übersetzt’ can only refer to sigüged, 
which is certainly not its meaning. I would prefer to render this as ‘ checking 
(and ensuring) agreement '. 

Twice stgü- appears at the very end of the sentence: debter-tür tulyaju 
sigügsen bolas (Nr. 435), rendered by Bischoff as ‘ korrigiert [== sigügsen] indem 
er es mit einem Tantrabuch ... verglich ’, which is more a paraphrase than a 
strict translation; I would prefer another turn of phrase: ‘after collation 
with a (Tantra ?) book, he decided (upon the correct text)’. We find almost 
exactly the same idea expressed in the next colophon (Nr. 486): dandra-dur 
ayulöiyullu sigüber. Here ayulčiyul-, corresponding to tulya-, means ‘ to make 
meet, to confront, collate ’. 

Sigüfü in two places is spelled sigiitifii (Nrs. 766, 867); in one other place 
sigüüsi (Nr. 927) may well be a mistake for sigiiti/s — sigüüfü. Still another 
variant spelling is stgüd&ü (Nr. 873); this, too, may be owing to inadvertence. 


12 Sigulge- is the causative of sgu-, the nomen actoris in -č 18 usually formed with a noun, 
but can occasionally also be built from a verbal root. Cf. A. Mostaert and Fr. W. Cleaves, ‘ Trois 
documents mongols des archives secrètes vaticanes ', HJ AS, xv, 1952, 461. 
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Stgid-, sigsid-, if not an exact synonym of stgü-, certainly a close relative, 
appears only half a dozen times, sometimes in conjunction with sigü-; and 
this proves a difficult term to translate; Nr. 808 reads: 8$n-e Jasaysan 
ayalyu-bar asaju sigid-ün bayulyabat, which is rendered as ‘im Hinblick auf 
die neuerdings reformierten Sprache einer Durchsicht unterzogen und ediert ’. 
The first half of this translation, as already indicated, is but an extremely loose 
paraphrase, and ' ediert' hardly conveys the meaning of sigtd-ün bayulyabat. 
The latter word bayulyabas will be discussed more fully later on, and I under- 
stand the last two words of the colophon as ' made a decision (concerning the 
definitive reading) and wrote it down’. In Nr. 965 we read sigüfü sigiid-ün 
bayulyabai; in Nr. 966: oróvyul]u sigiid-ün bayulyabai, and in Nr. 970: 
orčiyulun sigtifil sigttd-tin bayulyabas. In all three passages Bischoff translates 

‘ (übersetzt), korrigiert, und ediert ’, with ' korrigiert’ for sigü-, and ' ediert ’ 
for stgtid-tin bayulyabat. I would say: “after the translation [or&iyulfu in 
Nr. 966, orétyulun in Nr. 970] they re-examined (the text), decided (upon a 
definitive version) which they then wrote down.’ 

Another idea expressed in a dozen of colophons is that of ‘ expurgation ’, 
but whether an expurgation or elimination of doctrinal error, or of linguistic 
mistakes apt to shock or mislead the reader, ıs not clear. It seems to me that 
Bischoff has not translated as accurately as one would have wished. For 
example, in Nr. 623: ... ariyun-a orttyulbas * translated in a pure fashion ' is 
hardly the same as ‘ vollendeter Weise’; Nr. 638 says: mast Jöb ariyun 
bolyabas : * made the text most correct and pure’; Nr. 846: stgtiju arilyabas : 

‘judiciously expurgated. The words ariyudgan or artyudgaju are found in 
Nrs. 791, 853, 912, 913, 941, 981, 984; and in Nr. 944 we meet the combination 
yekede ariyudgan ürledeü ' carrying out a thorough expurgation ’, this formula 
being rendered by Bischoff as ‘ einer grossen Durchsicht unzerzogen °. Finally 
ın Nr. 979, the following line needs one and probably two emendations: yeke 
igi locchava N.N. artyudqay& mayugan orostyulbat. Bischoff rightly proposes 
to emend mayugan to mayadgan (for this word, see below). And the nomen 
actoris ariyudgayei, which can only refer to the locchava, is out of place; most 
probably the original text read arsyudgafu mistakenly carved into the printing 
block as a nomen in -y&: ‘the grand reviser-translator N.N. expurgated and 
established the definitive text.’ 

Sinftle- ‘to research, to examine, ete.’, although appearing only half a 
dozen times, still deserves a brief review. In Nrs. 323 and 324, we read: 
töbed-ete and töbed-ün kelen-ete sinfilen . . . bayulyabas. Bischoff renders sinfilen 
' unter Prüfung’. In Nr. 770: . sinjilen mongyol-un kelen-iyer bayulyaysan- 
dur; but in Nr. 878: sudur-i "sinfilen bayulya]ju, he has omitted sinjftlen 
through inadvertence. In Nr. 903, the same word appears in a slightly aberrant 
spelling : . ayalyu-bar sinefilen jasaju: ‘(auf die reformierte) Sprache einer 
Durchsicht unterzogen ’, but since Bischoff regularly employs this expression 
to render Jasa-, ud is nothing left here corresponding to sin(e)jilen. The same 
spelling stn-e-jélen (!) is found in Nr. 373, and in Nr. 863: in the latter colophon 
Bischoff has not Kir understood the words dayidu-yin darumal sudur-ada 
dakiju sinefilejü bayulyaqui-dur : * when, after renewed research (the definitive 
version) was written down (copied) from a Dayıdu [i.e. Peking] printed stra ’. 
(But see a more correct rendering of an almost perfect parallel text in Nr. 1021.) 

A number of passages quoted in the foregoing pages contain the word 
bayulya- the basic meaning of which is ‘to make sit, or settle down; to set 
down ’, and which I have translated as ‘ to write (a text) down". Now we must 
make an additional remark about the use of this verb in the Ganfur. Whereas 


— 


^ 
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many colophons end with the verb orosvyulbas ‘ have set down (the definitive 
text)", there are also a goodly number ending in bayulyabas, and indeed quite 
a few colophons contain both words. For all practical purposes, the two words 
mean ‘ to set down the definitive text’, and Bischoff regularly renders both by 
* edierb". Yet behind this general significance, bayulya- implies a more technical 
meaning. The Wu-t& Ch‘tng-wen chien! lists bayulya- with the Chinese 
equivalent t'eng-hsieh RR ¥ ‘to copy’ in the sense of writing down the final 
version of an official document (Kowalewski and Lessing simply say ‘ to copy ’). 
I believe that, as employed in the Ganjur, bayulya- indicates not so much the 
material act of copying but the establishment of a definitive and acceptable text. 

At times bayulyabat appears alone at the very end of the colophon. Nr. 323 : 
mongyolčilan bayulyabat. tegüsbe ‘ translated into Mongol and established the 
final text’. The exceptional tegüsbe may well have been added upon second 
thought, unless one thinks that the copyist was distracted and wrote a verbum 
finitum bayulyabai where his text had a converbum in -yad or Ju. In Nr. 324, 
a line already quoted above reads: töbed kelen-ede sinfilen mongyol-un kelen-dür 
batular bayulyabat. Bischoff translates '... in die mongolische Sprache 
übertragen ’, ignoring bayulyabas. I would say: '... Batulai ... established 
the final version in Mongol.’ In Nr. 365 we have almost exactly the same 
text, and the same incomplete German rendition. In Nr. 373: stn-e-filen 
nomin bayulyabat : ‘ Nomin has established the final text after doing research ’ ; 
Bischoff simply has ‘übertragen’. In Nrs. 768 and 791, Bischoff renders 
bayulyabai with ‘ ediert’, but in Nr. 863, in a line already quoted above, he 
translates bayulyabas with ‘ festgelegt worden war’ in the passive, but other- 


. wise he comes close here to what I believe to be the meaning of the verb 


bayulya-. 

Besides such easy combinations as those with kelen (-dür, -iyer), mongyol&tlan, 
or stnfilen, bayulyabat also appears regularly in six other types of constructions, 
namely with debter, debisker, sudur, mayad, nuta, and samburan. These 
expressions, which Bischoff has not taken into account, serve, in my opinion, 
to stress the notion of the ‘ final, definitive’ nature of the new text. 

Debter ‘book’ and sudur ‘ stra? seem to imply the notion of a ‘ book’ 
being compiled containing the ‘ official’ version. Debter appears in two 
colophons: Nr. 952: ..  jasaju debter-tür bayulyabat, and Nr. 961: 

. orttyuluyad sigüfü debter-tür bayulyabat. Bischoff has 'ediert' for the 
whole construction which I would translate as ‘ written down into a book’. 
Sudur-tur bayulya- appears in at least 39 passages: ' written down into, or 
in the form of, a sūtra’: Nrs. 80, 81 (Bischoff: ‘ ediert °’), 84 ( in die endgültige 
Form gebracht’), 465: sudur-tur bayulyaysan bolai (‘in einem Buche 
niedergelegt °), 495, etc In Nr. 868: ... orčiyulju sudur [-tur 1] bayulyabat - 
the dative suffix must have been dropped through inadvertence, but in Nr. 878 
we have a slightly different turn of phrase: sudur-$ sinjtlen bayulyalu . . . sudur 
bolyan bi&ijü tegüskebes (Bischoff’s translation is incomplete, but the last words 
are rendered ‘ abgeschrieben und vollendet ’). 

Since the meaning of orostyul-, as already indicated above, comes so close 
to that of bayulye-, it is not surprising that we find seven instances of the 
construction sudur-iwr orostyulbat (Nrs. 457, 824, 885, 895, 901, 989, 1055). 

Stranger than sudur and debier is the use of debisker which means ‘ mat, 
carpet, floor, ete.’. Kowalewski defines this word as ‘ tout ce qu'on met dessous’. 
There are nine instances of the construction debisker-tür bayulyabas : Nrs. 169, 


13 p. 771. 
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814, 856, 860, 904, 929, 934, 981, 984. Bischoff always translates ' ediert ’. 
Could the expression mean ‘written down on a solid foundation: sortpta 
manent ?’. 

Colophon Nr. 878 comprises the sentence sudur-i ... endegtirel ügei 
samburan-dur bayulyaysan-t . . . ‘ the sūtra faultlessly copied on a samburan...’. 
Bischoff’s translation ‘in Hefte niedergeschrieben war’, though correct in its 
general meaning, remains rather unclear as to his understanding of the term 
samburan. Stitras indeed were not written in ‘ volumes’ or ‘ books’ as we 
understand those terms at the present time, but on loose sheets of fairly thick 
paper. Samburan no doubt is the same as sambar (Kowalewski spells it 
sambar-a, and sambhar-a) which Lessing derives from Tib. sa-hbris ' board, 
blackboard, writing tablet ’ (not listed in 8. C. Das, Tibetan-English Dictionary) 
The Mongols wrote on paper, not on ‘ tablets’ of any sort, and I believe that” 
samburan here simply means ‘paper’. It is not very likely that samburan 
could indicate the printing blocks, since then we could expect the verb seytle, 
seyilü- ‘ to carve, incise ’. 

In Nr. 1047, we come across a strange word written with a capital 8 and 
a question mark in Ligeti's edition: Smanpoyin(?)-dur bayulyaju. Bischoff 
translates this ‘in einem Sambuya (samüha: Sammelband) abgeschrieben ’. 
Instead of identifying this word with Skr. samüha ‘ collection, troop’, I am 
inclined to think that what we have here is an aberrant, if not fantastic, spelling 
of samburan, and I would translate it in the same way as in Nr. 878 

Another expression employed many times to convey the notion of 
permanency, and the definitive quality of the newly translated texts, is a 
combination comprising the words nuta, nuta-da (-dur) and nulala-. Lessing 
defines nuta as ‘firm, stable’; nutada as ‘firmly, solidly, for ever’; and 
nutala- as ‘to make firm’. Bischoff sometimes translates: ‘in die endgültige 
Form gebracht ’, or ‘ festigen ’, expressions which indeed convey the notion of 
a definitive version; but in many places he has the vague ‘ ediert °’, or ‘ korri- 
giert ’ (eg. Nr. 908) which is not to the point. 

There is only one instance (I believe) of nuta without case suffix: nuta 
bayulyabat (Nr. 136); the suffix -da, or -dur may well have been dropped 
through inadvertence. We find nuta-da bayulyaba in Nrs. 68, 793, and 941. 
And in this construction, too, bayulyabas can be replaced with orostyul-: in 
Nrs. 909, 913: mutada orosiyulbai. The construction nuta-dur bayulyabat 
(~ orostyulbas) is found in Nrs. 846, 872, 958, and 962; furthermore, essentially 
the same formula, but a bit expanded appears twice in Nr. 1143 (Ligeti, p. 321) : 
nuta-dur bayulyan kiisegtin ... nuta-dur bayulyan dsledügsen buyu: ‘he who 
wished to put down (the text) in certain form ... has in fact carried out the 
copying in certain form.’ This long colophon, not translated in Bischoff's 
second volume, is reserved for a later publication. 

Nutalan bayulya- is found in more than a dozen colophons (Nrs. 66, 85, 86, 
378, ete ); in Nr. 1129 we find the construction sudur-tur orostyulun followed 
by nutalan bayulyabat. Nutalan orosiyul- is also found in Nrs. 887, 912, 976. 
In Nr. 1069, there is this interesting formula: ... ayalyus-t ber nemefü nutalan 
bayulyabas: ‘expanding upon the (newly translated) tune [ie. text], have 
established a definitive version.’ And another curious turn of phrase is the 
following from Nr. 791: ariyudgan mdalaqut-i ayalyus-i anu sedkijü : ‘ thinking 
about tunes [i.e. version] to be expurgated and put in final shape...’ 

Two other combinations indicating the definitive nature of the new version, 
are constructed with mayad ‘certain’; mayad-tur bayulya-, and mayadlan 
bayulya-: the former construction appears at least thirteen times (Nrs. 136, 
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181, 182: translated by Bischoff ‘in die richtige Form gebracht; Nrs. 766, 
853, 867, ete.: regularly rendered as ' ediert’). The same Nr. 766, moreover, 
comprises four times the combination mayadlan bayulya- which Bischoff also 
translates as ‘ediert’. And the same construction appears once more in 
Nr. 1003. 

In one colophon (Nr. 884) mayad adds extra emphasis to the expression 
sudur-tur bayulyabat. 

Mayad or its derivations, as far as I know, are never combined with 
orosvyul-, except in Nr. 979 (text quoted above in connexion with my remarks 
on ariyun) where the verb mayadqan has most probably been misspelled as 
mayugan (an easy mistake with Mongol script). I should make the additional 
remark, however, that the verb mayadqa- is not listed in the dictionaries. 

An expression comparable to mayad-tur bayulya- is masıda orosiyul- found 
twice in colophon Nr. 937 (Bischoff: ‘ ediert’), and still another formula we 
have to mention here is wyuyata (in Ligeti uyuyade) orosiyul-: Bischoff 
renders it as ‘ vollkommen  ediert ', but wywyata means not only ‘ complete’, 
but ‘ once and for all, forever °, and I believe this is the meaning intended here: 
* provided the definitive edition ’. 

We have no idea how the individual translators mentioned by name in so 
many colophons actually carried out their work. But three expressions found 
in several colophons seem to indicate that the translations were not necessarily 
done by one or more persons working directly on a printed or manuscript text 
in one language and rendering that text directly into Mongol. In some cases 
at least there may have been an intermediary between the Tibetan text and 
the Mongol writer. In fact we must raise the question as to whether there were 
many Mongols with a sufficient command of Tibetan to be able to produce a 
creditable translation. We read of course of men who knew the two languages ; 
indeed, we come across such expressions as (Nr. 11): ülügüken surwysan tel 
ayalyun-u óimegeber [= oinegeber 3]: ‘in the measure of (his knowledge of) 
the two tunes [i.e. languages] which he had studied a bit’; tel kelen-i üčüken 
medegós (Nrs. 129, 164): ‘one who knows a bit (of) the two languages’ ; 
tel keleten merged (Nr. 289): ‘ proficient in [lit. possessing] two languages’ ; 
tel keletü (Nr. 746, p. 167): ‘possessing two languages’; qoyar tel kelen-ü 
[= 4] medegés (Nx. 857): ‘ one knowing both of the two languages’, ete. But 
that may not have applied to all of those working on the Ganjur. In some 
cases an intermediary, probably a Tibetan well enough grounded in Tibetan 
written language, but with a less sure command of Mongol, may have read out 
the Tibetan text and provided a preliminary oral translation in Mongol, which 
somebody else wrote down in a form grammatically correct; or perhaps a 
Mongol may have understood spoken Tibetan while being less familiar with 
the written language and its pronunciation, so that he needed someone’s 
assistance. However it was done, the expressions now to be discussed suggest 
the presence of such an interm 

Colophon Nr. 12 reads ‘ translated out of the mouth of N.’, the Mongol 
expression being aman-aéa. The literal meaning of this phrase can leave no 
doubt. In Nr. 18 we find the phrase: ‘ the Tibetan translator Dharma-erdemtü, 
hearing (the words) from the mouth of N. has translated (them)'; ‘ Tibetan 
translator ' does not necessarily mean that he was a native of Tibet; it could 
- well be someone ‘ working on Tibetan sutras'. Colophon Nr. 21 says: ‘the 
grand examiner-translator N. has translated (the text) from the mouth of N.’ 
and Nr. 80: ‘translator N., respectfully requesting (05/4) from the mouth 
of N., has expurgated, put in order...’. In these four cases, Bischoff translates 
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aman-aóa with ‘ vor dem Angesichte ’, which is inexact. In the latter text he 
leaves the word öčijü out of account. 

In colophon Nr. 127 we read the following line: enedkeg-ün ubadint N.—yin 
aman-ata kelemürd N. or&iyuluyad nayirayullu. N. ber falbarin o&tbei: ‘ from 
the mouth of Ubadini N. of India, translator N. has translated and made (the 
words) agree; N. prayerfully revised.’ Bischoff omits the words aman-ata 
and renders the last words of the sentence: ‘ hat es betend recitiert’. But dé- 
is not likely to mean ‘ to recite’ (ungst-) here. 

The names of the same intermediary and translator are mentioned together 
in Nrs. 424 and 597: in the former colophon we read that ‘ A. translated from 
the mouth of B.’, but Bischoff’s translation comprises a whole sentence not 
found in Ligeti’s edition, and in this sentence he has the words “aus dem 
Munde’, but for the Mongol line just quoted he has ‘aus dem Angesichte '. ^ 
For colophon Nr. 597, Bischoff again has ‘ aus dem Angesichte ’. 

A second expression of this kind, perhaps a mere variant of aman-aca 15 
emtine-eée, appearing only twice; it, too, clearly implies that the text came 
through the intermediary of another agent: In Nr. 74, we read: gegen-ti 
emüne-eče ... orttyuluysan bolas: ‘translated from the presence of his High- 
ness .... Bischoff renders this: ‘in der hohen Gegenwart des (grossen 
Pandits) '. Gegen, gegegen, lit. ‘light’ is a title often given to princes, higher 
lamas, etc. The second instance of this expression occurs in Nr. 82: 
amurlingqu-yin gerel-ün emüne-ede oröyulju: ‘translating from the presence 
of his Highness Amurlingqu’. Gerd certainly is the equivalent of gegrn, but 
Bischoff simply reduces this to ‘ unter Assistenz ’, which is not precise enough 
to account for the Mongol expression. 

There is even a third expression of this type, unfortunately found only 
once (Nr. 104): niyur-un nide-ece. There exists no word nide; it must be 
read nidü(n) probably misspelled with a final -e under the influence of the 
suffix -ete: lit. “has translated from the eyes in the face of . .'. Bischoff’s 
translation ‘in Anwesenheit des . . .' fails to meet the difficulty. 

Now what I have provisionally translated in a very literal way as. an 
ablative: aman-ata, emiine-ete, nidtin-ete ‘from the mouth’, ete., is not really 
an ablative of separation. I believe that this construction rather conveys the 
idea of ‘by, through, via’, and should be compared to gards bari- ‘an der 
Hand fassen ’‚14 debege-dede kötölfü ‘leading by the halter line’;15 faga-ta 
barilduyu ... yar-ada tataju: ‘holding each other by the collar, pulling (his 
hand.’ 1° I am inclined to render the expressions of the Ganfur ‘ through the 
intermediary ’. 

In colophon Nr. 800, instead of the regular kelemurči ‘ linguist, translator ’, 
we find another word, although of the same root: déigét yeke kelelegói ‘ grand 
reviser-speaker’. The Wu-t't Ch‘tng-wen chien 1 lists the word kelelegé in the 
following expressions: deslen kelelegós tüsimel: shth-chiang fẹ HE "second 
expositor-official', title of an imperial tutor, and biöig-ün deslen j 
‘second expositor-official of literature’, in Chinese shth-chtang Isüch-shih 
BB t. 

But kelelegei{n) appears also elsewhere, e.g. in colophon Nr. 746 (Ligeti, 
p.168): mongyol ayalyu-bar keleleg&d-tin arslan ‘the lion of speakers in the 
Mongol tune’. This is comparable to tigiilegttd-tin manglas: ‘ foremost among 


UN. Poppe, Khalkha- Mongolische Grammatik, Wiesbaden, 1951, $ 116. 
15 Seoret history of the MS § 56. 
18 Thid., $ 254. 


17 Wu-t's Ch‘ing-wen chien, 826. 
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speakers ' in the same colophon (Ligeti, p. 167), and to Nr. 763: (in alliteration) 
arslan éakyamuns-yin ülemji nomlaysan Jarky-i / asayuyčid-un manglar 
subudi-yin öčigsen-i / pac bidayu oyotu orttyulbas : ‘the word outstandingly 
preached by the Lion Sakyamuni, revised by Subudi, foremost among 
questioners, (I) “ with extremely stupid understanding” have translated’. 
Bischoff translates či- as ‘ erbeten’, where his more customary ‘ korrigiert ’ 
would have been more appropriate. And he takes the words asuru bidayu 
oyotu as a personal name; they are that only in a self-deprecatory sense. 
Another term, very rarely employed, is biöigeö& ‘scribe, copyist'. In 
Nr. 912 the ‘scribe’ is listed among the translators. So he must have been 
known as ‘ The Scribe’ on account of his calligraphical skill, and thus it may 
have been his job to write down the final text before it went to the carvers of 


“~ the printing blocks. 


THE STRUCTURE AND INTERPRETATION OF 
CHUANG TZU: 
TWO NOTES ON HSIAO YAO YU 


By Wıruıam G. Bortz 


I 
A. Structure 


It is a commonplace in the study of pre-Han texts to acknowledge that the 
received version of a given text cannot be assumed to reflect with any significant 
degree of fidelity its original form.’ A tex? is, as the literal sense of the English — 
word implies, something woven, something stitched together (cf. Skt. sütra, 
Ch. ching #8), and once woven, it may ravel. It would then be subject to 
re-weaving, either in its entirety alone, or together with other, originally 
distinct texts. In the former case individual phrases or lines might be intro- 
duced throughout the piece for reasons for euphony, stylistic balance, or perhaps 
because of a misunderstanding of the original sense on the part of a later 
scribe. In the latter case wholly independent accounts might become inter- 
woven, begetting a new, hybrid document. Such re-weaving with its gratuitous 
additions of new material might occur several times, further distorting the 
primary content on each occurrence. The end result of such a process of textual 
alterations would be a composite and thoroughly heterogeneous work of diverse 
provenances, and of uncertain internal uniformity. 

To identify the added material in re-woven texts of this sort as secondary, 
tertiary and so on, and to separate it from the fabric of the primary text is one 
of the first problems for the philologist. To carry out this task we must have 
recourse to a variety of exegetic procedures and methods; no single approach 
1s guaranteed to work for all texts, a certain amount of ad hoc experimentation 
and text-specific analysis is called for. 

I would like to experiment here with a section of the first chapter of Chuang 
iz, the Hstao yao yu chapter, to show how it may be possible to analyse the 
text on the basis of its internal structure and style, and to reconstruct a 
hypothetical prototype by identifying and excising what seems to be secondary, 
and then to show what implications such an analysis has for its interpretation. 


1 This is noi to say that a given text was continuonsly subject to the same en of alteration 
and corruption from the time of its composition down to the present. The early Han Ma wang tur 
manuscripts of the Lao izü, while A ede from the recerved versions of the text in many 
particulars, testify on the whole to a surprismg faithfulnees in the trangmission of the text from 
the Former Han on. The manusorrpts oonform overall very closely to the content of the present 
editions of the Lao izü. What we are suggesting here 18 that the ‘ pre-higtory ' of a text, that is, 
the textual background and circumstances of a work's composition, might include the integration 
of parts of various earlier, independent texts that never achieved their own final form, as well 
88 other kinds of additions, interpolstions, omissions, and assorted alterations. These are all 
features of the formative stage of the text. 

In the case of the Hsiao yao yu chapter of Chuang tzü the kinds of textual alterations we will 
suggest below would have been part and parcel of its first composition out of a reservoir of . 
previously existing texts and materials to which the author must have had access, and which 
he must have used to supplement his own original writing. In this sense we are trying to recon- 
struct parts of some of the pre-Hstao yao yu source materials that the author of Heino yao yu 
must have woven into his work. 
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The well-known story of the k'un-fish ? Bi which lives in the pet ming At, R 
* Northern Darksea °’, and which turns into the p‘eng-bird ME, rises 90,000 ls, 
and heads for the south is recounted twice in the Hstao yao yu chapter, once at 
the very beginning, and again, somewhat re-worded, a page or so later. Each 
of these accounts is reproduced here (pp. 534, 536) as it occurs in the standard 
editions of Chuang tz. The column divisions are my own arrangement. 
Lines 1-6 constitute account A, and lines 7-9 make up account B. 

If we look first at the second account we see that it consists of three lines, 
the first of 25 characters followed by two of 21 characters each. It would make 
excellent stylistic sense from the Chinese prosodic point of view where 

.. 1socolometry, that is, the writing of lines of equal length, was a conscientiously 
observed feature of early texts if this passage could be rendered into three 
lines of 21 characters each. Readers familiar with the textual vicissitudes of 
pre-Han works are aware of the frequent interpolation of brief commentary 
phrases and glosses into the body of the text. This is precisely what we believe 
to have happened here in line 7: the four characters che tsen ch'4h. yeh FE R 
th 4h, identifying the ming hat RL yp ‘ Sea of Stygian Gloom ' as the ‘ Heavenly 
Pool’ are undoubtedly in origin an annotator’s gloss (the che # becoming 
required once the tten ch/4h yeh was elevated from gloss to text), and should 
be considered interpolated. If we excise this phrase, which clearly contributes 
nothing of substance to the meaning of the whole line, we are left with exactly 
a 21-character line, matching lines 8 and 9, and have a stylistically satisfying 

` account of the k'un-fish and p'eng-bird story. 

Account A is not so easily reduced to isocolometrical form. It looks on the 
one hand like we might have an, underlying version of the story in 21-character 
lines again, as in B (note lines 3 and 5), but on the other hand the unencumbered 
directness and perfect parallelism of lines 1 and 2 in 18 characters demand 
that we consider the possibility of an 18-character line as basic. Looking at 
the text from that point of view, both lines 3 and 5 may have been originally 
18-character lines which were subsequently increased to 21 to match a later 
21 character per line standard. In line 3 it is certainly possible that the three- 
character phrase shth niao yeh JL &, Ah, is a secondary insertion. As with the 

- gloss tten ch'th yeh K dd Ah, discussed above, this phrase contributes nothing 
significant to the line or the story as a whole. It merely re-states an already 
unambiguous topic and grammatical subject of the verb phrase chiang hst yü 
nan ming JS HE j^ wj XX ‘is on the verge of setting off toward the Southern 
Darksea'. It is a bit less clear what, if any, characters have the appearance 
of being excisable in line 5. For the purposes of our present experiment it is 
not impossible to suggest an emendation that makes line 5 conform to our 


hypothetical 18-character base. The nominal particle che #4 at position 11 in 
the line, and the che yeh # 4h, at the end can all three be regarded as superfluous 


and eliminated without changing the meaning at all. In fact, by removing these 


* The character FR is given only one reading in the Kuang yun, and that is ff fl 4] which 
ought to yield Mandarin kun (unaspirated), not k'un. Such a Mandarin reading 1s in fact attested, 
but the prevailing sentiment seems to favour the historically unverified aspirated reading kun. 
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three nominalizers we bring to the line an active verbal sense stylistically much 
more in keeping with the tone of lines 1-3. Rather than a somewhat stagnant 
“he is one who departs via the six-month pneumas’ we have a direct ‘ he 
departs ...’ I would suggest, then, that lines 1 and 2 together with the emended 
forms of lines 3 and D tentatively indicate a version of the text originally in 
lines of 18 characters each. Notice that line 6, the detached ‘coda’ in 17 
characters, could have easily suffered the loss of one character from an original 
18. In current standard editions of Hsiao yao yu line 6 is separated from line 5 
by a long passage of 109 (or 110 in some emended versions) characters,? part of 
which we will deal with in the second of these two notes. In spite of its removal 
to this displaced position in the text, its content, as well as its matching the 
last sentence of account B (line 9), makes it clear that it should be taken as 
a part of the basic k'un-p'eng story of lines 1-5. 

This leaves us with the anomolous line 4 in 24 characters unexplained. In 
some ways this is the most ill-fitting line of the whole passage. We can divide 
it into two unequal parts: the first six characters, nan ming che tien ch'sh yeh 
ÉS EG K db df, and the remaining 18. Clearly the first six are of the same 
commentarial origin as the matching phrase in line 7 was, and the whole 
thing can be readily excised. What remains is an. 18-character passage of one 
equational and one citatory sentence. The meaning of the first, ch'i haieh che 
chih kuai che yeh 35 BE B OG HE # 4h, while superficially transparent, bears 
no relation to the story, and seems to be merely an identifying gloss for the 
following hsteh chth yen BÈ Z zi. But the citation credited to Asieh chth yen 
* the words of Hsieh ’ does no more than repeat what we already know from the 
description contained in lines 3 and 5. In short, line 4 altogether adds nothing 
whatsoever of substance to the account, and is either simply commentarial or 
repetitive. I think the whole 24-character line can be eliminated as secondary 
and interpolated. It may be that the two parts were added separately st 
different times, the 18-character section being introduced as a complete single 
unit at the time of the 18 character per line version of the text, or that they 
were added simultaneously at some later point. In any case, line 4 with its 
profusion of equational and appositional sentences and unrelated notes plays 
no real role in the content of the basic K'un-p'eng story, matches nothing in 
account B, and appears for these reasons to be excisable. Notice also that in 
terms of content and continuity line D follows quite smoothly from line 3, 
& further indication that line 4 is secondary and intrusive. 

As a tentative conclusion to this isocolometrical experiment in textual 
analysis and emendation I would reconstruct two separate accounts of the 
k‘un-p‘eng story, one in 18 characters per line, and one in 21, as shown (p. 536).* 

*'The 110-charaoter figure is suggestive. One of the commonest hne lengths for pre-Han 
and Han texts was 22 characters. This 110-charaoter passage would, then, equal exactly five 

such lines. At a time when these texts were written on bamboo slips, one column OL bext par 
slip, the introduction of five 22-charaoter lines means the introduction of five complete bam 
slips of 22 characters each, a comparatively kind of interpolation to imagine. 


* Ku Chieh-kang indicated in a letter to Hu Shih that he had some misgivings about the 
reliability of the Hsiao yao yu text in connexion with the repetition in these accounta, See his 


* Lun Chu po shan fang ts‘ung shu chi Chuang izü nei p'ien shu’ Ex "PT Hà BRER 
JE F P3 EE Ku shih pien, 1, 9, 17. 
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B. Interpretation 

If we compare these two versions with each other, we notice in addition to 
obvious differences in wording, a few consequential differences in substance. 
The most important of these for purposes of interpreting the story comes in 
line 2 of A, matching line 7 in B. In A the k‘un-fish is transformed (hua 1t.) 
into the p‘eng-bird. Account B says nothing about a transformation, it merely 
reports that there is a p‘eng-bird located in the pet ming along with the k'un- 
fish. Furthermore, the p'eng-bird in version A, line 3, ‘ when aroused, takes to 
flight ’ (nu erh fes 2X ii FR) and in so doing the ‘ waters are beaten for 3000 li ’ 
(shut chi san ch'ten li 7k $ = F Hi) until it then ‘ departs via the six-month 
pneumas’. None of this dynamic description of the p‘eng-bird has been 
preserved in version B. By saying ‘ preserved ' I am suggesting that version A 
with these explicit and graphic references to the k'un's metamorphosis into the 
peng, and the latter's subsequent volatile rush to flight represents an older, 
we may say the ‘ original’, version of the story. In B the story has lost some 
of its most revealing features. 

What these lost features reveal lies precisely at the heart of the meaning 
of the story. The k'un-fish ~ p'eng-bird account represents, I think, simply the 
progress of the annual cycle, seen not as made up of four seasons, but perceived 
rather as a bipartite phenomenon: a six-month period of birth, growth, and 
flourishing, followed by a six-month period of decline, dormancy, and ultimately, 
death of the cycle. 

In Han times this cycle was very clearly expressed in scholastic, one might 
say formal, or even ‘ scientific ', terms of yin && and yang jj. It is well known, 
of course, that the yin and yang wax and wane in inverse proportion with each 
other, and that at the equinoxes they are equal. From the vernal equinox the 
yang increases over the yin reaching its maximum point at the summer solstice, 
after which it begins to decrease, until it is once again equal to the yin at the 
autumnal equinox. At this point the yin, which has been recessive, and had 
reached its minimum at the same time as the yang had reached its maximum, 
begins to overcome and exceed the yang, and comes to its own maximum at 
the winter solstice, only then to gradually decrease until it matches the yang 
again at the next vernal equinox. 

What I would like to suggest now is that the kun ~ p‘eng cycle is no more 
than an early, pre-scholastic, concrete reduction of this same abstract pheno- 
menon. Evidence for this interpretation comes from the very names k'un and 
p‘eng themselves. The name p'eng, while identified by virtually all early native 
lexicologists and lexicographers as the feng J, ‘ phoenix’ (and in spite of all 
of the ethereal implications of that identification), belongs at the same time to a 
word family the root meaning of which is EXPAND ~ SWELL ~ INFLATE :5 

* Reconstruotions of Old Chinese are given in large part according to the soheme outlined 
by F. K. Li in his Shang ku yin yen chiu |- 7 5 [pf ZU (Studies on archaic Chinese phonology), 


Tsing Hua Journal of Chinese Studies, n.s. 1x, 1-2, 1971, 1-61; English translation by G. L. 
Mattos, Monumenta Serica, XXXI, 1974-5, 219-87. Li has published revisions of his imtial con- 


sonant system in Chi ko shang ku sheng mu went'i $8 EY bE Vs AR BE fA] HR in Teung t'ung— 
Chiang kung shih shih chow nien chi nien lun wen chi BA WE — Me Z i lib BB] 4p 38 A” 
BE DC Hk, Taipei, 1976, 1143-50. Reconstruotions preceded by a double asterisk are my own. 
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(a) gig *brong ~ *phrang ‘ drawn bow’ < YEXPAND. 
(b) $gg *brong ‘ excessive discharge’ < YSWOLLEN. 
(c) 4 *brong ~ *bang ‘ awning’ < ./SWOLLEN ~ BILLOWING. 
cf. also # MK *brang-thjangz ‘ tent’. 

(d) Eg *brang ‘ swollen’. 
cf. also f£. HR *brang-tjangh ‘ expand, inflate ’ (also written Ej. ER). 
and f£ Hy *brang-wrang ‘ swollen '. 

(e) Big *brongw ' swell up’ (= Jf). 

cf. also i HH *brongw-tjengw ‘ swell up’. 
and fk IR *brangw-tjangh ‘ dropsical ’. 

The p‘eng-bird is the particularized manifestation of the ' swelling ’, that is, 
the growth stage, the expansion period, of the annual cosmic cycle. It is that 
part of the year associated with the ouranic, the celestial, later analysed in 
formal terms as the portion of the year under the sway of yang dominance. 

On the other hand the k‘un-fish part of the year directly represents the 
chthonic, the terrestrial, half of the cycle. This is the declining, dormant 
portion of the year, with undertones suggesting a state of undifferentiated 
chaos, a kind of primal murkiness, apparently imagined as characteristic of 
the terrestrial, or more accurately, the sub-terrestrial domain. In particular 
the k‘un-fish is associated with subterranean channels, or passageways, that 
seem to be conceived of as the underwater or underground route through which 
the k‘un must pass on its six-month trip from the Southern Darksea back to 
the Northern. It is here that the cycle ultimately dies, only to be reborn 
again through the metamorphosis from k'un to p‘eng. 

The lexical evidence for this interpretation can be summarized as follows : 

k'un < *kwan Ki has a graphic variant &% also *kwon, where 3% is phonetic, 
read not in its usual pronunciation *gidh > Ast, but as in FR *swon > sun, 
implying **kswon for &$ (vs. **gswon for #£). That the graphic and phonetic 
similarities between ff *kwon and F% *swon are not merely fortuitous is 
suggested by their indirect semantic overlap as well: Ẹ@ k'un < *kwen 
‘ descendants’ ~ # sun < *swan ‘ grandchildren, descendants’. The recon- 
struction **kswan for X implies an identical form for ff}, since the two are 
allographs for the name of the k‘un-fish. The pair of synonyms FL *kwen 
~ 3& *swon supports the reconstruction **kswan for FL, (and **gswan for T$), 
which in turn also implies **kswon for ff}, on the basis of its Asteh-sheng contact 
with KL. Now, a pronunciation **kswen for fi matches quite neatly the 
reconstructed reading of bh k'un < *khwon which, on the basis of its phonetic 
EH shen < **hzjin, ought to be **khswon. This kun hh is, of course, the 
designation of things terrestrial par excellence, and refers in particular to 
terrestrial channels: oh'uan Ji]. The ku-wen & X graph for hiis (€ which is 
nothing other than a variant of JI] “channel, fossate’. This latter graph has 
a Middle Chinese initial of the ch'uan £4 class. Words of this initial, given 
appropriate independent indications, can be reconstructed according to F. K. 
Lis most recently published scheme as *khrj-, thus *khrjwan for Jij.® It is 


* Li, 1976. 
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possible that this *khrj- was in the Han period **kA2j-, which matches quite 
closely the **khs- of « (and the **ks- of SE as well). The complex initial 
**khzj- for Ji] is indirectly reflected in its Shuo wen entry: kuan ch'uan tung 
liu shui yeh R 32 38 ME 7K 4b, where Bp 34 kuan ch‘uan < Middle Chinese 
kuan-tshjwan is probably a dimidiation of **khzjwan 98, an ablaut variant of 
J **khzjwan (note that Mandarin Ji] ch‘uan shows an irregular shift from 
-9- to -a-). 

Our conclusion is that there is a semantic link between the k‘un-fish and 
k'un dp ‘terrestrial, chthonic’ ~ « ‘terrestrial channels’ ~ J!| ‘ channel, 
fossate ', and that the unspecified implication in the story is that the k'un-fish 
is the denizen of a subterranean abode through the channels of which he passes 
six months, returning to his starting-point in the pes ming. 

As & secondary association the meaning ‘murky ~ swirling’ stems from 
the set of words hun jf ‘swirling, cloudy’ (= jf), hun 3 ‘dusky’, hun ifi 
‘murky’, etc., and from the riming binomes hun-tun J Ñi, ete., meaning 
‘chaos, whirling, dark-swirling’. Whether this set of words bears a primary 
relation to ch'uan JI] ~ k'un bh ‘channel’ or not is an unresolved question. 

Given the nature of the k'un ~ p‘eng metamorphosis together with the 
wider implications of the roles of the k‘un and the p'eng in this context, the 
whole story qualifies as a myth in the strict sense of that term. That is, it is 
a reduction of an abstract, continuous and incomprehensible phenomenon to 
a specific, punctual, particularized and comprehensible sequence of events, 
namely the dominance of one half of the year by the chthonic fish, and the 
other by the ouranic bird, and the metamorphosis of each into the other. The 
whole sequence can be sketched as shown in the figure below. 
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From the moment of the metamorphosis of the kun into the p'eng the 
cycle expands for six months. This is the flight of the p'eng to the ' Southern 
Darksea'. At that point we have no explicit description of what happens. 
That part of the myth has not survived, or if it has, it is so well camouflaged 
that it has not yet been identified. But we can offer the not entirely unreasonable 
speculation that the p'eng undergoes some kind of metamorphosis back into a 
k'un-fish, and spends the next six months in transit through murky sub- 
terranean waterways &nd channels returning to the north, where just at the 
right moment it again is transformed, re-emerging as the »‘eng to set off on 
another six-month avian aerobasis through the heavens. 


II 


In his portrayal of the immensity of the p‘eng-bird Chuang tzü draws an 
analogy between the volume of wind necessary to support the wings of the 
peng and the quantity of water required to float something according to its 
size. Specifically, he observes that while a cupful of water when poured out 
may be sufficient to float a mustard seed (chieh Ff), it is manifestly inadequate 
to support the cup itself. The relevant original lines are: 


ER kZ ELTRA AT RD 
< Ek WZ BS A i HE RU RE KAM A 


translated by Legge as: 


And moreover, (to speak of) the accumulation of wazer; — if it be not 
great, it will not have strength to support a large boat. Upset a cup of 
water in a cavity, and straw will fioat on it as if it were a boat. Place a 
cup in it, and it will stick fast; — the water is shallow and the boat is 
large." 


In the phrase fu pei shut yü yao t'ang chih shang FE $f. KM nk cor 
we have the sole occurrence of the graph i$) yao in early Chinese literature ; 
in other words 3j yao is here a hapax legomenon, or more properly, a hapas 
graphomenon in pre-Han texts. The meaning of this word has from at least 
the Han period on been taken to be ‘hole, depression’. Witness Hsü Shen’s 
Shuo wen gloss: t$ pu ping yeh th A 7I 4b, (SWKL 6175). Western translators 
have generally followed this understanding of the word; besides Legge's 
‘cavity’ we find Karlgren with ‘depression in a surface" (Grammata Serica 
Récensa 1115j), and Watson with “a hollow ’.® 


TE dk KD E 
Xd 


* James Legge, The texis of Taoism: the Tao Te Ching and the writings of Chuang Teu, 
with an Introduction by D. T. Suzuki, New York: The Julian Press, 1959, 213. 

* Burton Watson, The complete works of Chuang Tzu, New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1068, 29. 
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The analogy as offered may be allowed to pass, with its image of a cup 
stuck in a water-filled hole in the floor; but the careful reader might linger 
long enough to ask if it is really the best picture that that word-clever and 
imaginative author we call Chuang tzü could have painted. After all, we may 
notice, he has chosen the ‘ mustard seed’ as an extreme of minuteness on the 
one hand;? why should he be satiafied with a mud-hole of water as its com- 
plement ? We suspect, in fact, that the analogy has not, generally, been given 
its due; and that Chuang tzü’s diction and descriptive prowess here shows 
itself, when the text is carefully scrutinized, with the same vigour and verbal 
marksmanship that characterizes the rest of the work throughout. If we 
pursue the semasiological threads of 4 yao we find them leading not into 
cavities and pot-holes, but more readily to the gloss and gleam of glazed 
surfaces. One of the closest near-homophones of ih yao < "?rogw is BA yu 
< *jagwz, glossed typically as ‘ black’. Its precise sense of ‘ black ' is rather 
well specified in early texts. In the Chou ls 88 yu occurs with the meaning ‘ to 
blacken, black-wash ' matching Hf o < *?ak ‘ to whiten, white-wash, plaster’ : 
3t Bi WU TOE BR U EEO BE & (Chow Wi chu shu 21/175). 


Biot translates : 


Les salles des Ancétres sont préparées et nettoyées par l'officier spécial. 
C'est le garde des tablettes qui fait noircir ou blanchir les lieux de depót des 
tablettes d'honneur !° (emphasis added) 


He further notes the explanatory passage in the Erh ya which states: t$ wes 
chih yu chiang wei chsh o ih BE Z 98 3d WH le BE (Erh ya D/2b) ‘ on floors 
we refer to it as “ black-wash ", on walls we refer to it as “ white-wash ” '. 
This same contrast between € yu and 3 o is also indicated by Cheng Hsüan’s 
(a.D. 127-200) note to this passage: yu tu wet yu yu hei yeh o pas yeh 3j FA 
A WR HS SR ap, XE A 4h (Chou li, loc. cit.). 

Additionally, 34 yu figures in a similar passage in the Ls chi: chi hstang 
yu of gt Beh SB After the completion of the hstang ceremony (for deceased 
parents) [the floors] are blackened and [the walls] are whitened’. (Lè cht chu 
shu 45/10b.) K'ung Ying-ta JL SH Æ (A.D. 574-648) in his commentary 
(shu ik) to this passage explains $4) A ah ZR à dt Hh 4 m 4b BG db 
HRER dk Bk 4 A‘ yu implies hei “ black”, meaning to smooth the 
floor and to make it black; o implies pas “ white ", meaning to smear anew 
a coat of white-wash on the walls and partitions, and to make them white °. 


* Compare the Biblical references to the ‘ mustard seed’ as an extreme of minuteness : 
Matthew 18: 31-2 ‘... a grain of mustard seed ... which indeed is the least of all seeds . 
(see also Mark 4: 31-2, and Luke 13:19), and Matthew 17:20 (King James version, 17: ið 
*,. . if ye have faith as » grain of mustard seed . . . (also Luke 17:6). In all of these cases the 
Greek word translated as ‘mustard seed’ is cfvam, generally identified as the ordinary black 
mustard, Brassica nigra. Beo H. N. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible, Waltham (Mass.): Chronica 
Botanica Co., 1952, 59. Moldenke points out that the mustard seed was, in fact, most probably 
the tiniest seed known to the ancients. While some flower seeds are actually much smaller, 
notably those of the orchid, appearing virtually like a powder, they would in all likelihood, 
because of their tiny size, not have been recognized as ‘ seeds’ at all (p. 61). 

10 Edouard Biot, Le Tcheou Li, Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1851; reprinted Taipei: 
Ch'eng wen Pub. Co., 1969, 1m, 14. 
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We would, then, in view of the specific reference of #4 yu < *?yagwa to 
the black-washing of floors, and in view ofits close graphic and phonetic relation- 
ship to 34) yao < *?ragw, like to suggest that the 4 of Chuang tzü's description 
does not mean ‘ cavity’, but rather ‘ black-washed ’, and is thus a chia chteh 
loan, or allograph, for £4}. Several Ch‘ing philologists have in their notes to 
the Shuo wen entry for i#) yao mentioned the possible connexion between it 
and $$) yu. The earliest of these was Niu Shu-yü $E #} = (1760-1827) who 
in his Shuo wen hsin fu k'ao 5 X $i Mt Æ cited the relevant Erh ya passage, 
and pointed out that Chang Yigg #5 (fol. 227-232) glossed #4 yu as 2 tu ' to 
smear, plaster ’ in his Kuang ya (see Kuang ya shu cheng 7A/9b). On the basis 
of these indications he surmised that there ought to be a common semantic 
element in both Ej yw and 4 yao, and that the latter was probably just a 
variant of the former. 

In addition to this conclusion there remains still a further aspect of the 
3j ~ yy equation that lends yet a stronger imagery to the Chuang tzii picture. 
The ‘blacken’ sense of 2%} yw incorporates, I think, the nuance ‘ gleaming, 
vitreous’. Compare, for example, the relatively late cognate $j yu ‘ vitreous 
glaze of porcelain ’, defined in the Cheng tet tung as yao cht seh kuang hua che 
su yüeh yu FB BE JG TE # 48 El # ‘ we commonly refer to the glossy and 
shiny appearance of kiln-fired pieces as yu’. Notice also $4 ~ yh yu < *rogw, 
entered in Che yün aa wu yu kuang yeh Gy A Jt Ah, ‘ an object possessing a gloss 
or a shine ".* 

This sense, taken together with the meaning ' blacken ’, gives us a new, 
and somewhat more satisfying interpretation of the Chuang tzü line, viz. the 
image of a gleaming, black-lacquered floor on to which a cup of water has been 
spiled. Any liquid deposited on such a smooth and vitreous surface will 
puddle into only the shallowest amounts demanded by the surface tension of 
the liquid itself. The water will in other words ‘ bead’ into extremely thin 
quantities, sufficient only to float the tiniest imaginable object: the proverbial 
mustard seed. It is this contrast, we think, between a miniscule mustard seed 
supported by nothing more than the surface tension of a drop of water on a 
slick surface and the sticking of a cup when placed on the same smooth, wet 
floor that constitutes the real image which Chuang tzü would have us visualize. 

Notice also that grammatically the phrase fu pes shus yü yao t'ang chth shang 
HK b5 BY dE Z p cannot be rendered ‘ pour a cup of water into a hollow 
in the floor’ (Watson), or ‘ upset a cup of water in a cavity’ (Legge) since 


11 Cf. also $i ys homophonous with #H yu, and defined as the black canthus of an ox, clearly 
also characterized by a vitreous quality. (Ohi yun E49.) 

13 Cf. the first Ime of the ch‘a wei XX. ff section of the Lu shih ch'un ch'iu whore the vitreous 
lustre of black lacquer (FA f£) is contrasted with white plaster (9 38) which must, by 
impheation, be dull and flat. While the text does not use either yu Œ$) or yao HjJ, it does 
emphasize the glossy nature of the black member of the pair ‘lacquer’ ~ ‘ plaster’, and in 
this way is consistent with the sense of the Chou li and the Li chi texts cited above, and with 
our interpretation of 1$jJ yao in Chuang tzu. (Lü shih ch'un ch'iu 16.6, Tapei, 1975, 719.) 
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i) yao is clearly modifying 4 t‘ang. The correct meaning must be something 
like ‘. . . onto the lacquer-blackened hall floor ’.13 


13 While t‘ang a is, of course, basically a ‘hall’, the emphasis on the floor of the hall ie 
unmistakeable. A t‘ang was not just any kind of hall, but was especially an open, raised floor 
hall, a kind of arena on which ceremonies and sacrifices were performed. The most famous 
example is the ming t'ang HH ‘BE of the Chou, described varıously in the K'ao kung chi, the 
Yueh ling, and the Ta tas li chi, among other early texts. In spite of the differing descriptions 
given, two important features stand out. First, the t‘ang is ratsed, and second, it is generally 
open, that is, wall-less at least on two or three sides, if not on all four. Looked at from this 

tive the f'ang actually constitutes a raised floor, covered, but without solid walls. Thus, 
the important part of the t‘ang is the floor, and this is the part that must be black-laoqueied in 
preparation for any ceremony. 

Hsu Shen defines t‘ang in the Shuo wen as tien yeh x 4h, emphasizing the ‘ foundation ', 
that is, the ‘ raised floor’ part of the structure (SWKL 6113). Lexicologically, i'ang is perhaps 
related to such words as ch'ang X defined in the Shuo wen as p‘ing chih kao t'u k'o yi yuan 
wang yeh 8 35 BS E By LA 3E thy, ‘ high, level land enabling one to gaze into the distance ' 
(SWKL 1337), that 15, a ‘ plateau’, or ‘ mesa’; and to ch‘ang x ‘arena; raised, level land’, 
particularly that used for ceremonial or sacrificial performances (see SWKL 6166). The ' open, 
wall-leas’ feature of the tang 18 reflected in ch‘ang BY described in the Ch: yun as wu wu pi 
HER fup BE ‘a building without walls’, i.e. a kind of ‘ hangar’. Cf. also t'ang HF ‘ raised earth, 


dike ', and ch'ang fig ~ JẸ ' id. 


NOTES ON SOME FORMER KASHIHONYA X & E BOOKS 
IN THE LIBRARY OF THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND 
AFRICAN STUDIES * 

By P. F. KORNIOKI 
(PLATES I-IT) 


Most collections of Japanese wood-block printed books contain some items 
that were once in the possession of the circulating libraries known as kashthonya 
and the library of the School is no exception. Kashihonya were certainly in 
existence by the Genroku period (1688-1704), for the collection Haskai 
sugatanazo BE SE F DS 7- 75 €, which was published in 1703, includes the 
verse, Karihon no kakidasht ga kuru toshizakat ‘ The year's end—when the bills 
come in for books borrowed ’.? Thenceforward they thrived on the growing 
literate population and in the Tokugawa period they reached their peak during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. It is from this time that almost all 
the former kashthonya books in the School date. The books contain the usual 
range of seals and admonitory labels attesting to their use by kashthonya, but 
I list only those with sufficient information to be of interest. 


1. Musö byöe kochö monogatari (köhen), volumes 1 to 4: part of a yomthon 
by Kyokutei Bakin (1767-1848): Catalogue No. 146.8 Each volume has 
imprinted in red on the first and last pages a circular seal with the legend 
Uzen no kunt Nishttagawa-gun Mskkacho Kaneko FA Bi Ed yg WH JR = 
H By 4& F and a trade mark. Kaneko is probably the surname of the pro- 
prietor of the kashihonya, and Mikkachó is now a part of Tsuruoka city in 
Yamagata Prefecture: Tsuruoka was subsumed under Nishitagawa-gun until 
1924. Volumes 2 to 4 also contain another circular seal with the legend Shénai 
Tsuruoka Mino-ki (1) K Pg 25 E Æ HE x4, of which the last word is an 
abbreviation of the proprietor’s name: in full it would be Minoya Kiemon, or 
something similar. In several cases this second seal has clearly been impressed 
over the first one, so it is evident that Kaneko was the prior owner. 


2. Ehon tama-no-ochibo (köhen), five volumes: the second half of a yomihon 
by Baeda Shigeru ^ ££ 5 (1759-1826): Catalogue No. 45.4 Each volume 
contains a number of seals belonging to three different kashthonya. The first 
owner is represented by a simple seal with a trade mark and the characters 
X E, which are an abbreviation of the proprietor’s name: in several cases 
an attempt has been made to obliterate this seal, presumably by a subsequent 
owner of the book. The second owner was the famous kashshonya of Nagoya, 
Daisö A 57. Daiso used a variety of seals from simple ones with the character 
- alone to fuller ones with the name and address of the proprietor and several 


11 wish here to express my thanks to Mr. Brian Hickman, who kindly facilitated my access 
to the Sohool’s collection in January 1979, and to Professor Sugii Mutsurö of Doshisha University 
who transoribed for me the elusive characters in the two illustrations. 

2 Quoted in Nagatomo Chiyoji, ‘ Kashihonya no yakuwari', in Ogata Tsutomu, Matsuda 
Osamu, Hattori Yukio and Maeda Ai (ed.), Kinset no bungaku, Tokyo, 1976-7, 1r, 187. 

3 T refer to the number of the item in D. G. Chibbett, B. F. Hickman, and 8. Matsudaira, 
A descriptive catalogue of the pre-1868 Japanese books, manuscripts, and prints in the Library 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London Oriental Bibliographies, vol, rv, London, 
1975. I give characters and, where available, publication details only in the few cases of works 
not mentioned ın the Catalogue. 

í The compilers of the Catalogue read the author's name as Koeda Shigeru and this seems 
to be the reading adopted by Yokoyama Kuniharu m his Yomihon no kenkyü, Tokyo, 1974; 
more recent hoover, the com: flees of Kokusko sömokuroku choshabstsu sakuin, Tokyo, 1975, 
have opted for or Saeda (p. 367) and I have followed thıs reading 
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of them are to be found within these five volumes. The name Daiso is an 
abbreviation of the name of the founder, Önoya Söhach X; Bf Ei m A, who 
ran the establishment until his death in 1811. His son took the name Sdhachi 
fü /X and changed the characters used for the name Daisö accordingly to 
A #2. His name and the new spelling of Daisó appear on seals in books 
acquired during his lifetime but none of these seals is to be found in these 
volumes. It is probable therefore that they came into the possession of Daisö 
some time between their publication in 1808 and the death of Söhachi the 
father in 1811. The third owner was the Kenjudö pf # ', also of Nagoya, 
which in some cases imprinted its seal over one of those of Daisö. 

It is widely believed that Daisd never disposed of any book that had once 
come into its possession and that upon its dissolution in 1899 all the books it 
~-owned went either to the Imperial Library, now the National Diet Library, 
Kyoto Imperial University Library, or Waseda University Library. The 
superimposed seal of the Kenjudé in this book and the testimony of Hosono 
Yösai fij Bf 3H HF (1811-79), a Confucianist of Nagoya, give the lie to the 
first point and this in turn explains how a few books, such as this one and the 
next item below, could have escaped the net.° 


3. Udonge monogatari, maki 4 and D of Santó Kyöden’s (1761-1816) yomthon . 
Catalogue No. 248. Both volumes contain the simplest of the seals used by 
Daisó (see above). 


4. Mongaku shonin hosshin no kt: Hashskuyo x BL A > = do dA EEE 
a yomshon in five volumes by Saeda Shigeru; this was first published by 
. Kadomaruya Jinsuke f A, Ei di Wy of Edo in 1815 but this copy seems to 
~ be a later impression made from the original blocks and put out by Kawachiya 
Chöbei in] Pj Æ Æ Fe fj in 1823; the fourth volume, however, is a manuscript 
copy. On the first page of each volume appear two seals of the abbreviated 
kind reading Ise-kyü fit # A and Shingen ff YA and, on the first page of 
each volume but the fourth, seals reading Sagamiya 4H # Ei and Hongan 
Nakabashi Minamimaki (?) zk # rb HE if HR. Hongan is probably an 
abbreviation of the proprietor’s name; Nakabashi was an area of Edo and 
Minamimaki, if that is how itis read, may have been a subdivision of Nakabashi. 
The absence of the second pair of seals from the manuscript volume suggests 
that Sagamiya and Hongan had the original printed copy and that this was 
lost and a manuscript version substituted for it by Ise-kyü or Shingen, which- 
ever was firsb to own the book. 
5. Shósenjóshs aki no nanakusa BS Yu fi EU Fk 3X, maki 5 F of the yomihon 
by Bakin, first published in 1809; bound at the end of this volume is a short 
catalogue printed in movable type, so it is evident that this is a reprint made 
from the original blocks in the Meiji period. The first and last pages carry a 
red seal with a trademark and the following legend: Wakan kashihonsho/ 
Echigo Nugata/Mikuns Ichwbei DER 2k — BR EB ££ 9n US — [og B. 
The first word indicates that the establishment could provide books in Chinese 
as well as Japanese and thus cater, like Daisö, to educated reading tastes. 


6. Chinsetsu yumtharizuks (köhen), volume 6: part of a yomihon by Balan: 


5 For general accounts of Daisd, see ' Kashihonya Daisó no kenkyü ’, in Ando Chokutarö, 
Kyodo bunka ronshü, Nagoya, 1973, 3-81, and Asakura Haruhiko, Kashihonya Datsd (Koteaü 
. mamehon, 82, Tokyo, 1977). Seals used by Dais5 at various stages of its existence are illustrated 
Asakura, pp. 84 f. 
* Several entries in Yösai’s zuihitsu diary Kankyd manpiteu demonstrate quite clearly that 
Daisó did sell books from time to time: Nagoya sdsho, 26 volumes (Nagoya, 1959-65), xx, 170; 
XXI, 308; xxr, 24; eto. 
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ae 
Catalogue No. 13. Pasted inside the front cover is a printed. slip reading : 
Aru hito twaku. Kashihon wa tsurezure o nagusame katsu shojaku ni tomoshikt 
o oginau eki ari. Sono kashihon o yogoshs mata wa hisoka ni hio ns kashtte 
hskazu o noburu koto kaika no sat ni kokoronaks akuhes narazu ya. Kanarazu 
kashihon no amakkams ni kaku shirusu beshi to shimesu yüshs no kotoba o sono 
mama dasu. Bunmet o susumuru hashi no kashthon ni mudagakt matagashs 
kokoroshitemashi. Kõjimachi sanchöme rokubanchi. Kashihon shinise Numadaya 
Tokubei. ‘ A certain person says, “ Kashthon [books borrowed from kashthonya] 
are useful in that they help to while away the hours and make up for deficiencies 
in one’s own collection of books. In these enlightened times it is surely wrong 
and inconsiderate of people to spoil these hashthon or to lend them secretly to 
some other person and so add to the number of days [for which the book is on 
loan]? This is what you ought to write in the margins of your kashthon ” =” 
Here are.the words of this man of spirit just as he gave them to me: “ Kashthon 
serve to advance the cause of enlightenment so take care not to scribble in 
them or to sub-lend them”. Numadsya Tokubei, old-established kashthonya 
of 3-6 Köjimachi [Tokyo]. The references to bunmet and kaika in this passage 
suggest that it was composed in the early Meiji period when the wave of 
enthusiasm for the values represented by shibboleths such as these was at its 
height. Many kashthonya took the trouble to stick a notice or stamp a seal 
ın their books deprecating graffiti and the practice of sub-lending, but the 
defence of kashihonya at the beginning of the passage is unusual and probably 
contains a reflection of the utilitarian spirit of the age. By 1876 kashthonya 
had already come in for some criticism on the ground that the fiction they 
purveyed was inherently worthless, and some kashshonya may well have felt 
obliged to defend their usefulness." (See plate I here; an identical printed slip ^ 
is to be found within Bakin’s Sumidagawa bairyü shinsho (Catalogue No. 226), 
maki 2, ete.) 
7. Sanshicht zenden nanka no yume, makil; part of another yomthon by Bakin : 
Catalogue No. 190. The first page has a seal in the shape of an open fan with 
the characters 74 #4 (Shdtoku?) inside it: this is an abbreviation of the name 
of Numadaya Tokubei 3H Hj ER $ 5 $ (see No. 6 above). To the inside of 
the front cover is attached a printed slip listing the kinds of books available at 
the Numadaya. (See plate II here.) These include honyakusho RE $ 
: ‘translations’ and kinser sensö shorus 3p. tt BR 4+ A X ' books relating to the 
recent wars’, which probably refer respectively to translations from books 
published in European languages and to books dealing either with the Boshin 
War and other disturbances that marked the end of the Tokugawa period or 
with the Seinan War of 1877. If this supposition is correct, then this notice 
would have been composed some time after the Meiji Restoration. Other books 
in stock included zuthitsu, local travel guides, illustrated books by Bakin and 
other writers (this would include yomthon), humorous works and manuscripts 
(kakthon $t & Æ here but usually shahon % Æ) dealing with such proscribed 
topics as political scandal and revenge. The line of grass seript reads: Migs 
no hoka sühin gozasóro aida goran no hodo negatagetatematsurtsörö 46 ' We 
have many books apart from those listed on the right and would be grateful 
for your custom '. The survival of this advertisement is fortunate for it affords 
a glimpse of the range of books carried by individual kashthonya. At present 
this sort of information is only available for two kaskihonya : one is Daisö, the... 
7 A hostile letter had appeared in the Tökyö nichinichi shinbun on 4 March 1876. Bee my 


' Kashihonya ni hantai suru hitotsu no koe—Meiji kashihonya shi no ichidanpen ', Kashihon 
bunka, 7, March 1979, 6 f. 





PRINTED ADMONITORY NOTICE STUCK TO THE INSIDE FRONT COVER OF BAKIN s 
Chinsetsu yumiharizuki (KOHEN 6) BY THE kashihonya NUMADAYA ToKUBEE 


PraTE H 





ADVERTISEMENT STUCK TO THE INSIDE FRONT COVER OF BakiIiN 8 Sanshicht 
zenden nanka no yume (MAKI 1) ny Numapaya ToKUBEL 
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stocks of which have survived along with several catalogues made at different 
times; the other is Nakaya Jinzaemon 4h E& $t Ze fj FY of Yushima FB B 
(now Kinosaki in Hydgo Prefecture), for a substantial number of the books 
of this kashihonya have survived, mainly in Osaka Prefectural Library, and 
have been subjected to a close examination by Nagatomo Chiyoji.® 
In addition to this and the preceding items the School possesses several 

other volumes that have at one time passed through the hands of the Numadaya. 
These include parts of Bakin’s Chinsetsu ywmsharizuks (Catalogue No. 13), 
Sumidagawa batryi shinsho (Catalogue No. 226) and a Meiji reprint of his 
Sanshicht zenden nanka no yume, and the following two works by Ryütei 
Tanehiko #) Xr $8 x (1783-1842): Shimoyo no hoshs (Catalogue No. 206) and 
Nise murasakt inaka genji (Catalogue No. 160). All are yomihon, with the 
~ exception of the last-named, which is a gokan-mono. 

8. Döchü hizakurige 3 vp Bk 3E 3E, various parts of Jippensha Ikku’s 
+ ik & — A (1765-1831) famous kokketbon based on the format of a 
travelogue. Two seals are to be found passim. One is circular and includes, 
apart from a trade mark, the legend, Shinshü Kamsho Iseya fà 4 p Mi 
fi 95 ER: Iseya is the name of the establishment, Shinshü an alternative name 
for the province Shinano, and Kamiho a village that is now part of Komagane 
city in Nagano Prefecture. The other is rectangular and appears both in red 
and in black with the legend, Kamskömachi Ise-bun zósho L Rf WJ ff 8& x 
wk $ and a trade mark. The location of Kamikömachi is uncertain: there 
is a village called Kamikö | #f near Hamada in present-day Shimane Pre- 
fecture, but the form in which the name appears on the seal suggests that it 
is more likely to be a minor subdivision of a town. Although the word zösho 
is usually associated with the ex libris seals of private owners, there are pre- 
cedents for its use by kashthonya. The copy in the Seikadö Bunko, Tokyo, of 
Edo suzume 1(. Fi 48, a topographical work published in 1677, contains an 
admonitory label on the inside front cover of each of the twelve volumes: the 
label details the terms under which books may be borrowed and commences 
with the words Fuji zósho #& Jt SE S. 

The selection of former kashthonya books presented above is sufficient to 
reflect the principal characteristics of kashthonya in the late Tokugawa period. 
One such characteristic is the wide geographical distribution of kashthonya 
throughout Japan. Seals in wood-block printed books in the British Library 
attest to the existence of kashthonya in remote castle-towns such as Matsumae 
in Hokkaidö and obscure villages in addition to major cities: these examples 
from the library of the School add more to the picture with evidence of 
kashthonya in Nagoya and Edo, in the northern castle-towns Tsuruoka and 
Niigata, and in a village in Shinano. Another characteristic is the predominance 
of yomthon in the stocks of kashthonya. The high cost of these works put them 
beyond the means of most and as a result all but a few of the several hundred copies 
printed of each work seem to have gone to kashihonya. They handled other genres 
of contemporary fiction as well but proportionately more of these works went to 
private purchasers. Lastly, it seems to have been the practice of kashthonya to 
pass their books on to other kashthonya when they had been borrowed by all 
their regular customers: Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 8 above bear witness to the practice.? 


* Bee Nagatomo Chiyoji, ‘ Kinosaki onsen kashihonya no kenryö’, Osaka furitsu toshokan 
kiyd, 1, 1964, 2-20, and the addenda in Kashihon bunka, 3-4, October 1977, 27-9. 

? For kashihonya and yomthon and the ciroulation of books from one kashihonya to another, 
P^ VÉ Keisuke, ‘ Bakin ni okeru shoshi, sakusha, dokusha no mondai', Kokugo kokubun, 
22, rv, 1953, 29-30. 


PROVINCIAL REFORMS IN TAUNG-NGU BURMA! 
By Victor B. LrzBERMAN 


Studies of political and administrative institutions in pre-colonial Burma 
have almost invariably adopted a synchronic perspective. In those inquiries 
limited to two or three generations, the effort to present a composite picture 
entails perhaps few dangers. But in so far as these investigations embrace 
very long periods, or in so far as studies of a particular era have attempted to 
project their findings on to the pre-modern period as a whole, they present an 
artificially static image of indigenous civilization. 

It is true, of course, that Burmese culture was highly conservative if we 


accept post-medieval Europe as the yardstick of dynamism; yet historians of ~~ 


Burma, no less than other Asianists, have a responsibility to chart secular 
transformations in a culture-specific context. This essay. seeks to contribute 
to such an approach by exploring changes in Burmese territoriel and provincial 
organization between about 1550 and 1650. As yet nothing has been published 
on the topic.* This paper will argue that administrative reforms, in combination 
with secure access to Indian Ocean commerce and a less ambitious programme 
in the Tai region, rendered the Restored Taung-ngu Empire (1597-1752) a 
more ‘modern’ and centralized polity than its sixteenth-centiry predecessor. 
Because the principal features of the Restored Taung-ngu system continued 
under the early Kón-baung kings, the early seventeenth century constituted a 
major transition in pre-colonial administrative history. 


Territorial organization under the first Taung-ngu Dynasty 

For over 250 years prior to the unification campaigns of Tabin-shwei-hti 
(r. 1531-50) and Bayín-naung (r. 1551-81), the Irrawaddy basin was politically 
fragmented. Ava, founded in 1365, had become the paramount northern 
centre, while Pegu assumed that role in the wet coastal zone; but there were 
also several lesser city-states—most notably Taung-ngu anc. Prome in the 
interior, and Martaban, Yel, and Tavoy on the coast— with their own traditions 
of sovereignty whose loyalty to Ava or Pegu was unsteady. By the start of 
the sixteenth century Taung-ngu and Prome had abandoned even their former 
show of subordination to Ava, so that the lowlands contained at least four 
kingdoms ? whose lords acknowledged no vassal obligations whatever. 

As has been suggested elsewhere,* the sudden success of Tabin-shwei-hti 
and Bayín-naung in unifying the lowlands derived from a combination of 
factors which simultaneously weakened the northern seotor of the Irrawaddy 
basin and increased the economic and military resources of the coast. Particu- 
larly noteworthy among these changes was the expansion of maritime trade: 
through its control of Syriam and other pcrts, Pegu drew an unprecedented 
profit from the export of local luxuries and foodstuffs and from the exchange 
of Chinese and Indonesian goods for products from India and western Asia. 

1 Research presented in this paper was supported by a Governing Body Postgraduate 
Exhibition from the School of Oriental and African Studies; by a Junior Fellowship in South- 
east Asian history from the Society for the Humanities at Cornell University; and by a Personal 
Research Grant from the Kowal Science Research Council of Great Britain. The author thanks 
these bodies, as well as Professor Hla Pe and Mr. John Okell, for their assistence. 

* Than Tan, ‘ Adminstration under King Thalun (1629-1648) °, *', Journal of the Burma 
Research Society (hereafter J B.RS), LI, 2, 1968, 173-88, is a synchronic study without reference 

to administrative trends before or after Tha-lun’s reign. 


31.0. Ava, Taung-ngu, Prome, and Pegu. . 
4 Victor B rman, ‘Europeans and the unifloations of Burma, ca. 1540-1620’, 


(forthooming). 
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Moreover, Portuguese mercenaries, following on less extensive efforts by 
Muslim traders, began to supply the coast with advanced ships, arquebuses, 
and cannon to which interior principalities lacked comparable access. Between 
1540 and 1569 Pegu's armies subdued the other city-states in the Irrawaddy 
valley, as well as a great arc of Tai-speaking kingdoms from Kalei in the west 
to Mogaung in the north to Chiengmai and Ayudhya east of the Salween. 
Thus the Peguan kings of the First Taung-ngu Dynasty (c. 1539-99) not only 
united the Irrawaddy lowlands for the first time since the Pagan monarchy, 
but extended their authority into a vast eastern region where Pagan’s armies 
had never penetrated. 

Despite their unprecedented success, the sixteenth-century kings failed to 
impose effective controls on. outlying principalities, even within the Irrawaddy 
basin where communications were relatively good. Pegu exercised direct rule 
only over the Delta, which remained the heart of the empire. Other major 
lowland centres were entrusted to senior relatives known as bayins (‘ chiefs’ or 
“sovereigns ’).5 At the time of Bayín-naung's death in 1581, for example, three 
of his ‘ brothers’ (two of them probably foster-brothers) served as bayins at 
Ava, Taung-ngu, and Prome, while a son by his second queen ruled at Martaban. 
The bayins therefore owed their appointments to Pegu. Nonetheless, swayed 
by the weight of tradition, contemporaries continued to perceive these domains 
as separate kingdoms rather than as provinces of a unified and integrated state. 
H. L. Shorto has suggested that Buddhist notions made it difficult to con- 
ceptualize the extinction of sovereign realms whose ideal existence was felt to 
defy temporary changes in their outward state. We thus find an extreme 
form of that assemblage of replicated entities revolving around a central 
planet which S. J. Tambiah has termed the ‘ galactic polity’.” As late as 
1590 the bayin of Ava, while acknowledging the precedence of his father the 
High King (hpayà shin min-tayà) of Pegu, nonetheless described himself as 

The solar king (net-min) Min-yé-kyaw-swa whose coming, prophesied (by 

the Buddha[?], his subjects awaited) as a lotus awaits the sun, who conquers 

all his foes and who receives tribute and homage (from the vanquished) ... 

a ruler in whose glory people take refuge, who possesses the royal signs, 

Lord of the Great State of Yadana-pu-rá Ava, pinnacle of many lands ... 

where generations of kings have received coronation, who like King Thi-ri- 

dama-thàw-ká (Asoka) ... wishes to see the prosperity of the Religion and 
the world increase, having conquered. by means of his solar radiance, that is 
to say his royal glory, all darkness and ignorance, that is to say all his foes, 

(founds) the Si-gon-daw pagoda . . .? 


The resplendent solar imagery, the analogy to the institutional royal prototype 
Asoka, legitimization through prophecy, and the use of royal verbs which 
abound in this inscription identified Min-yé-kyaw-swa as a fit successor to the 
sovereign kings of Ava in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Nor was this 


* Although we have no clear examples of the use of the term bayin 1n the few surviving 
original insoriptions, this title appears regularly in the Restored Taung-ngu chronicle by U Kala, 
Maha-ya-zawın-gyi, 3 vols. (hereafter UK), n, Hsaya Pwa (ed), Rangoon: Myan-ma thü-teı- 
thaná-athin, 1932, 190-451 passim; m, Saya U Hkin Soe (ed.), Rangoon: Han-tha-wadı 
pitakat ar taik, 1961, 1-84 passim; and in Inscriptions copied from the stones collected by 

ing nd placed near the Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay, 2 vols., oon: Supt., Govt. 
Printing, 1897, T 56 f. More oocasionally the designations min-gyi and bayin-h rn were employed. 

5* A Mon ‘genealogy of Kings’, in D. G E. Hall (ed.), Historians of South-East Asia (rpt, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1962), 69. 

? World conqueror and world renouncer, Cambridge: The University Press, 1976, ch. vii. 

we collected in Upper Burma, 2 vols., Rangoon: Supt., Govt. Printing, 1900-3, 
n, 237 
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an arrogation of royal status which he sought to hide from the Peguan court : 
in a bell inscription of 1557, Bayín-naung claimed that he owned the ‘ kingships ' 
of Taung-ngu, Prome, Pegu, Ava, eto. ;? while according to U Kala, our most 
detailed and reliable chronicler of the Taung-ngu period, ministers at Pegu, in 
conversations with Bayin-naung in 1579, also used royal terminology to 
describe the bayin centres.1° In accord with this outlook the bayins of Ava, 
Taung-ngu, Prome, Martaban (and Chiengmai in the Tai area) were allowed 
to exhibit the same insignia—the so-called five royal regalia "— which their 
independent predecessors had possessed for generations and which were also 
displayed by the Tai kings of Ayudhya, Mogaung, and Kengtung. Wives of 
lowland bayins sometimes bore the designation ‘ queen’ (mi-bayd), and their 
residences were called * palaces’ (ndn)? Furthermore, the bayins of Taung-ngu 
(and possibly other centres) enjoyed the right of hereditary succession, a 
survival of pre-1539 royal practice. Such a privilege would have been un- 
thinkable at a provincial centre during the Restored Taung-ngu Dynasty. 
Given the equivocal relation between the bayins and the High King at 
Pegu, it is hardly surprising that the latter failed to establish effective in- 
stitutional checks on the former. During the Restored Taung-ngu period, the 
High Kings dispatched officials to reside at the various provincial courts, where 
they supervised particular departments and monitored the loyalty of the 
resident governor. Thus, as we shall see, seventeenth-century sources refer 
routinely to provincial spies, secretaries, revenue officials, granary chiefs, and 
so on. This writer has yet to find reference to such deputies in the sixteenth 
century. When Nan-dá-bayin (r. 1581-99) sent his son to rule as bayın at 
Ava, he admonished him to discuss affairs of state with his ‘royal tutor' 
(acht-daw), who functioned as a father-substitute. Yet this was not a regular 
feature of sixteenth-century administration. Nor is there any indication that 
imperial military commissioners (stt-kés) who sometimes served under the 
Layins in the field, resided at bayin centres during peacetime ‘note, however, 
that stt-kés were stationed in the Tai highlands and conceivably at some 
secondary lowland centres).14 Two chronicles specifically claim that Bayin- 
naung confirmed existing officials (ahmü-amat) at bayin capitals which he 
pacified in the 1550s.15 In general, therefore, compared to the seventeenth 


® The Mon word here translated as ‘ kingship’ 18 kamin. Professor H. L. Shorto, personal 
communication, 8 May 1979. Of. Burmese translation. U Chit Thein (ed. and tr.), Shei-haüng 
rion kyauk-sa bang k, Rangoon, 1965, 105-8. 

1° OK, un, 60 f. e . 80. So, too, a seventeenth-century Siamese history and a contemporary 
Italian account ol the heads of both Ava and Pega in 1584 ae kinga”. Seo O, Frankfurter 
(tr.), ‘ Events in Ayuddhaya from Chulagakaraj 686-986 ', Journal of the Siam Society (hereafter 
JSS), v1, 3, 1909, 15; ' Gasparo Balbi his voyage to P^. in 8. Purchas (ed.), Hakluytus 
posthumus (rpt., Glasgow: Jas. MaoLehose, 1905), x, 159 t. 

31 According to Myan-md swe-zon kyàn, Rangoon: Myan-ma naing-ngan ba-tha-pyan sa-pei 
athin, 1964, 1x, 243 f. these were the sceptre, white umbrella, gold. headband, ak-tail fly-flap, 
and footgear. For their s cance and a slightly different list, see too the eighteenth-oentury 
work by Thi-ri-ti-zana, ká byu ha kydn, third ed. (hereafter LBHK), Rangoon: Baho 
pon-hneik-taik, 1968, 219. Cf. UK, 1, 166, 183, 202, 270, 347, 360. 

1* UK, m, 51, 80, 85; x1, 386. 

13 Ibid, m, 80. The bayin of Prome also had an elderly tutor as principal adviser. See 
ıbid., ur, 116 f.; A. Sauliére (tr.), ‘The Jeeurts on Pegu at the end of the XVIth Century’, 
Bengal past and present, xıx, serial 37 f., 1919, 78. 

14 On the Tai highlands, see UK, 11, 307, 312. On the lowland centres, see Eangoon Univeraty 
Library MS 45235 (hereafter RUL 45235), ' Tahse-ohauk tahse-hkun-nit ya-zü myan-ma-min 
emoin-daw-my’ ’, typescript provided by Professor Than Tun, Edict 45 (939 nadaw 5 wax.), 
39 f. See too a reference to stt-kés at unidentified outlying centres in 1367, J. 8. Furnivall and 
Pe Maung Tin (ed.), Zam-bu-di-pá ok-heating kydn (heresfter ZOK), Rangoon: Myan-ma naing- 
ngan thi-tei-thand athin, 1960, 62. 

"UK, n, 201 £.; < Han-tha-wadi hsin-byu-shin azel-daw-bon ', in Ayei-daw-bon ngà-zaung- 
dwè, Hsaya-gyl U Bi et al. (ed.), Rangoon: Thi-damé-wadi pon-hneik-taik, n.d., 387, 381. 
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century, appointees from the capital seem to have been fewer, less specialized, 
and by implication, less effective in ensuring obedience to the centre. 

Apart from punitive expeditions, the chief method of controlling the 
bayins was by inculcating in them a sense of personal obligation to the High 
King. Because they received exalted honours from the crown, bayins incurred 
an obligation (kyel-zù) which they had to discharge through faithful service. 
To rebel was to demonstrate base ingratitude for past patronage. Since the 
High King was often the senior relative of the baysns, rebellion also violated 
the canons of respect which every Burman was expected to demonstrate to 
his superiors in the family hierarchy. Investiture and homage ceremonies at 
Pegu specifically emphasized these elements of personal loyalty, which were 
further strengthened in some instances by marriage ties (as between bayins 
- and daughters of the High King). The problem was, however, that as soon as 
the High King died, those bonds which held the satellites to the centre dis- 
solved, and the bayıns declared their independence, or challenged the Heir- 
Apparent for succession to the imperial title. The fact that the bayins were 
of royal blood, and indeed in some instances could claim purity of descent 
equal to that of the Heir-Apparent, rendered them dangerous competitors. 
Indeed, both Bayín-naung and Nan-dá-bayin virtually had to reconquer the 
empire from bayın challengers. 

Not only the bayins but resident myó-zås frequently withdrew their support 
from the capital during interregna or other periods of uncertain control. 
Myó-zàs—literally, ‘ eaters of towns ’—were junior princes and non-royal 
followers whom the High King honoured with appanage grants. Sixteenth- 
century kings scattered my6-zds throughout Upper Burma at towns such as 
Nyaung-yàn, Yamé-thin, Salei, Salin, Sagt, Pagan, Badon, Myei-dé, Taung- 
dwin-gyi Myei-di; and in the south, at Bassein, Sit-taimg, Danü-byu, 
Tha-ya-wadi, Yel, Myaüng-myá etc. For the most part these were places of 
secondary economic or strategic importance at some distance from the bayin 
centres. Like the bayins, my6-zas probably had to transmit specified revenues 
or tribute to the capital and do personal homage to the High King at stated 
intervals. They were also expected to lead their forces on imperial expeditions 
under command of the High King or the Heir-Apparent. Otherwise they were 
commonly allowed to supervise their districts in person, and in some instances 
were encouraged to fortify their townships with the aid of garrisons provided 
by Pegu.!5 These arrangements continued a tradition of resident myó-zàs which 
had been followed by Shan-Burmese rulers at Ava and Mon rulers at Pegu for 
at least two centuries." Such a system gave the sovereign an opportunity to 


18 Bee UK, u, 218f., 279f.; m, 71£, 96 £., 113, 114; British Library, London, Onental 
Manuscript 3418, leaf Bi Original inscriptions "collected by King Bodawpaya in Upper Burma 
and now placed near the Patodawgyi Pagoda, Amarapura, oon: Supt., Govt. Printing, 
1913, 439; and the mxteenth-century Mon chronicle, Phra dakanto (ed.), Rügüwamsa 
Dhammaceti Mahapitakadhara, Pak Lat, Siam, 1912 (private typescript translation kındly 
provided by Professor H. L. Shorto), 84, 100, 101. 

17 For example, Min-gyl-swa-saw-ké had been a resident eater of Yamé-thin (or possibly 
Amyin) before becoming of Ava in 1367, while in 1385 Ya-za-di-ya-z&’s uncle was resident 
lord of Myaüng-myá. A -hpayà's royal anoestor Wapa-naw-rahta, younger brother of 
King Cori e -hnyin-thadd, was the fifteenth-oentury eater of Myei-dü where he and his heirs resided. 

aüng-hpayà's family history suggests, a continuum existed between myó-zàs who were 
appointed for a single reign, and those petty mydé-zds whose privileges, though o lly 
appointive, had become more or less hereditary, The smaller the appanage; presumably, thi y, the 
more likely ıt was to beoome heredi See Let-wö-naw-yahta and 
Alaüng-hpayd ayel-daw-bon In npe ,U Hla Tin (ed.), Rangoon: Pyei-daung-zü "yin: 
chel-hmü wun-gyl tená, 1961, 
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rotate myö-zas and to form them into coalitions against the more powerful 
bayins, from whom they appear to have been organizationally independent. 
But the system was unstable because certain princely my6-zäs, like the bayıns, 
had royal pretensions and exploited any breakdown of central authority to 
enlarge their personal domains. They commonly used royal verbs in dedicatory 
inscriptions,!® and were wont to recall that some of their appanages (like Salin 
and Taung-dwin-gyi) had been virtually independent kingdoms at various 
times during the Ava period (1365-c. 1555). The Restored Taung-ngu Empire 
itself was founded about 1597 by one of Bayín-naung's lesser sons who built 
a kingdom around his my6-zd estate in the north. 

Formidable as they were, the problerns which early Taung-ngu kings 
encountered with baysns and myó-zås were lass severe than those they faced in 
the vast Tai region. Logistical and transport problems in the lowlands were 
as nothing compared to those outside the Irrawaddy basin. Ayudhya, the 
most powerful Tai-speaking kingdom, wa3 separated from Pegu by some 
400 miles of inhospitable terrain. Vientiane and some of the more easterly 
highland states were yet less accessible. Unlike most baytns, the rulers of Tai 
principalities were related to the High King, if at all, only by marriage, which 
gave them a diminished sense of familial responsibility. Moreover, the central 
lowlands had a tradition of political unity dating back to the Pagan period, 
but there was no precedent for Bayin-naung’s attempt to include eastern 
Tai-speaking principalities in an empire which was basically Mon and Burmese. 

Bayin-naung sought to forge cultural bonds to Pegu by introducing in the 
Tai-spesking principalities Buddhism, literature, and units of weight and 
measure such as were found in Lower Burma. On a more practical level, he 
and Nan-dá-bayin stationed small garrisons in the highlands under military 
commissioners (sté-kés); deported large numbers of Tai prisoners to Pegu; 
and required Tai rulers, along with bayins and myó-zás, to pay personal homage 
at the capital. There is no evidence, however, that Pegu sought to control 
subordinate officials in the Tai kingdoms any more than in bayin principalities. 
That is to say, selection of court mmisters and territorial heads remained the 
prerogative of the local kings. As for the appointment of the rulers themselves, 
the hereditary principle was far better established than in the Irrawaddy 
basin, despite occasional efforts to manipulate different claimants from the 
same family and despite the obvious necessity of deposing rebels. Even more 
than in the lowlands, therefore, control of the Tai kingdoms presupposed a 
credible threat of military chastisement. Sc long as the imperial armies were 
successful and the frontiers were expanding, such credibility was maintained 
end the nearer Tai states, at least, were tolerably quiescent. But Bayin-naung 
over-extended himself into Vientiane and Ayudhya, thereby leaving his son 
with a legacy impossible to maintain. 

If we survey tributary relations during the First Taung-ngu era, we find 
against a background of more or less chronic disorder, two periods of particu- 
larly acute rebellion, both inaugurated by the death of the High King. On the 
first occasion, after the assassination of Tatin-shwei-hti in 10E0, fighting was 
limited to the southern lowlands, for Ava and the Tai kingdoms had yet to be 
incorporated into the empire. Tabin-shwei-hti’s foster-brother and successor 
Bayín-naung had to spend over two years reconquering the principal bayin 
and myd-zd centres, which had resumed their independent status. First he 
instituted a prolonged siege against his own brother the king of Taung-ngu ; 


18 See Inscriptions copied, 11, 589-91; Original snscripiiona, 480. 
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he then attacked the rebel king of Prome; and finally wrested Pegu and the 
western Delta from a Mon pretender.? The closing years of Bayín-naung's 
reign also saw several revolts, most notably at the newly-conquered states of 
Mogaung and Vientiane. His death in 1581, however, initiated a second 
general crisis in the empire which involved the entire area over which Pegu 
claimed authority and which in effect lasted for the duration of the reign of his 
son Nan-dá-bayin, i.e. some 18 years. In order to dispute the succession with 
Nan-dá-bayin, Bayín-naung's brother the bayin of Ava attempted to organize 
a league of bayins and northern myó-zàs against Pegu. Nan-dá-bayin therefore 
had to lead a full-scale expedition before he could regain control of Upper 
Burma. Ayudhya meanwhile exploited the High King's absence to declare its 
independence and to menace the imperial capital. As is well known, Nan-dá- 
7 bayin launched five punitive expeditions against Ayudhya, all of them un- 
successful. The constant demand for levies to invade Siam destroyed Pegu’s 
population base in the Delta—already weakened by Bayín-naung's later wars— 
and rendered Pegu progressively less capable of compelling obedience from 
other vassals. Tai kings and Burmese and Mon myó-zás followed Ayudhya’s 
example. Finally in the mid-1590s Nan-dá-bayin's close relatives the bayins 
of Taung-ngu, Prome, and Chiengmai renewed those claims to independence 
which had been temporarily deflated in 1552 and 1584. In concert with Arakan, 
the bayin of Taung-ngu attacked the famine-stricken capital in 1597-8, deposed 
Nan-dá-bayin, and thus delivered the coup de gräce to the First Taung-ngu 
Empire.” 


Imperial reorganization to c. 1650 


A minor son of Bayín-naung, the myö-z4 of Naung-yan, founded the 
successor state which reintegrated the imperial territories. Expanding north 
and west from his original appanage, he subdued Ava and the nearer Shan 
states, and began laying plans to annex the rival kingdoms of Taung-ngu, 
Prome, and Syriam which had also emerged from the collapse of the 1590s. 
The campaigns by which his sons Anauk-hpet-lun (r. 1606-28) and Tha-lun 
(r. 1629-48) posthumously implemented his grand design have been described, 
albeit briefly, in various surveys, and need not detain us. What concerns us 
in the present context are those changes they introduced in imperial administra- 
tion once the conquests were complete. 

Three major factors probably influenced their policy on imperial reorganiza- 
tion. First, as intelligent observers close to the centre of power, they could 
not but realize that the sixteenth-century system of territorial control had 
reached an impasse. Naung-yàn Min knew how easily he had organized his 
own myó-zà uprising, and he and his sons had excellent information on the 
intractable difficulties facing their relative Nan-dá-bayin at Pegu. As we shall 
see, Nan-dä-bayin also seems to have essayed changes in the bayin system. 
But whereas his efforts had been frustrated by his chronically weak military 
position, Anauk-hpet-lun conquered the empire de novo. Although it would be 
a gross exaggeration to say that Anauk-hpet-lun faced no restraints on his 
authority, tradition and political expediency certainly weighed less heavily 
against the demand for long-term efficiency than they had in Nan-dä-bayin’s 
day. 


13 Phra Candakanto (ed.), Räjäwamsa Dhammaceti, 60-74, is the earliest account of this 
struggle. 
20 See UX, m, 70-99; Sauliére (tr.), ‘ Jesuits on Pegu ’, 64-80. 
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Secondly, Anauk-hpet-lun and Tha-lun may have been influenced by con- 
temporary developments in Siam. If they were casting about for an administra- 
tive model by which to avoid the mistakes of the First Taung-ngu Dynasty, 
such a model was available across the south-eastern frontier. During the latter 
part of the Early Ayudhya Period (1350-1569), at least two classes of provinces 
were commonly awarded to cau fa princes who ruled with very considerable 
autonomy. Not unlike their bayin and myé-2d counterparts in the Irrawaddy 
valley, these princes posed a certain danger to the throne in that they were 
involved in succession disputes and were tempted to support external invaders 
against Ayudyha itself. With the example of Phitsanulok’s support for Bayin- 
naung freshly before him, King Naresuan, who ruled at Ayudhya between 
1590 and 1605, discontinued the appointment of princely governors. All 
provinces were henceforth placed under resident high officials classified into 
three (or four) gubernatorial grades, while princes were obliged to reside in 
special palaces at Ayudhya. In order to monitor the loyalty of the new 
governors and to balance their authority, the Royal Palace Department 
later appointed judges (yokkrabats) and officers in charge of the governors’ 
households. Furthermore, royal departments at Ayudhya began to assume 
responsibility for registering and obtaining services from sectors of the pro- 
vincial populations that had formerly been uniformly subject to the governors. 
In such ways Naresuan and his successors in Siam sought to diminish the 
sovereign pretensions of provincial heads and to extend the functional authority 
of the capital into the provinces. As we skall see, these reforms paralleled in 
a general way centralizing measures which appeared in Burma in the seven- 
teenth century, particularly during the reign of Tha-lun (1529-48). While 
Burmese reforms had indigenous pre-seventeenth century roots, the similarity 
of time and form also raises the possibility of Burmese borrowing from Siam, 
or perhaps of a more complex, as yet untraceable process of cross-fertilization. 
We know that Anauk-hpet-lun and Tha-ltn had a general idea of Siamese 
politics, and possibly a good deal of specific information, through diplomatie 
embassies and Mon intermediaries.** 

Finally, and less speculatively, one may suggest that administrative 
centralization was encouraged by an exaggerated demographic and political 
imbalance between Upper and Lower Eurma. Burmese and European 
accounts *? agree that Pegu suffered from an appalling degree of social dis- 
location, famine, and mass migration during she closing years of Nan-dá-bayin's 
reign, and the south probably remained underpopulated by sixteenth-century 
standards for some decades thereafter. The concomitant decline of indigenous 
political authority in Lower Burma, of which Filippe de Brito’s occupation of 


*1 On Siamese reforms, see H. G. Quaritoh Wales, Ancient Siamese government and administra- 
tion (rpt., New York: Paragon books, 1965), oh. v; Akin Rabibhadana, The organization of 
Thai society in ihe early Bangkok period, 1782-1873, Ithaca: Cornell University Southeast Asia 
sere 1969, 26-30; Busakorn Lailert, ‘The Ban Phlu Li ae unpub. 
Ph.D. thesis., University of London, 1972, 164-75; Tambiah, Wor 182-8. 

13 See UK, ur, 217 f.; R. Halliday, * Immigration of the Mons into to Siem” "JSS, x, 3, 1913, 
1-13. The assumed priority of Sismese reforms derivee entirel ly from Wales’ 8 not overly con- 
fdent attribution of these measures to Naresuan. If in fact Burma was affected by Siamese 
precedenta, it was apparently not alone. Cambodia, subject to heavy Siamese influence, also 

jegan to replace unruly princes in the provinces with more reliable and humble officials, possibly 
between 1627 and 1635. See A. Leclère, Recherches sur le droit des cambodgiens, Paris; 
Librairie Coloniale, 1894, 186-92, esp. 189, n. 1; W. A. R. Wood, A history of Siam (rpt., 
Bangkok: Chalermnit Booksh 1959), 155, 168 £., 187; M. L. Manioh Jumsai, History of 
Thatland and Cambodia, B kok’: Chalermnit Bookshop, "1970, 44 f. 

33 Seo n. 20 above, and ‘ Indian observations. in Purchas (ed.), Hakluytus posthumus, 
x, 210-17. 
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the chief port of Syriam between 1600 and 1613 was entirely symptomatic, 
meant that the restorers of the Taung-ngu Dynasty could subordinate the 
coastal provinces to the north with less risk of domestic opposition than if the 
south had been in a more flourishing condition. Upper Burma's traditional 
demographic superiority over the Delta, which made it the political centre of 
gravity throughout most of the pre-modern period, was now incontestable 
To be sure, the coast still offered unique access to maritime customs and 
foreign guns. But some of Tha-lun's administrative innovations were expressly 
designed to permit Taung-ngu rulers to monitor southern commerce while 
residing at Ava. 

Before examining these and other innovations in detail, we should note that 
ın general administrative change in the early seventeenth century involved only 
the Irrawaddy basin. Anauk-hpet-lun and, more particularly, Tha-lun showed 
themselves reluctant to make a major commitment, either administrative or 
military, to the surrounding Tai kingdoms. In contrast to their consistent 
policy of centralization throughout the Irrawaddy basin, Restored Taung-ngu 
kings allowed Tai vassals to enjoy the same functional autonomy and ceremonial 
privileges as in the sixteenth century.*% Moreover, they abandoned their 
predecessors’ claims to suzerainty over the two leading Tai kingdoms of 
Vientiane and Ayudhya. It would seem that this change in strategic objectives 
arose initially through necessity rather than choice: Anauk-hpet-lun clashed 
with Siamese forces at Tenasserim and with Laotian forces east of Kengtung, 
and U Kala says that he planned to reconquer both kingdoms; * but Ayudhya 
was too strong in this period, and Anauk-hpet-lun simply was unable to make 
any headway. With a greater sense of realism than his brother had displayed, 
Tha-lun accepted this state of affairs and implicitly recognized Ayudhya’s 
independence through a peace embassy of 1634.37 Thereafter with the partial 
and inconsequential exception of Sanei (1698-1714), Taung-ngu kings under- 
took no offensive operations against either Ayudhya or Vientiane. This policy 
of restraint in the Tai world had considerable significance for the lowland zone, 
for it helped to provide a stable climate in which administrative reform and 
political consolidation could proceed unhindered. Although Restored Taung-ngu 


* Hesitantly, I would mention a fourth factor which may have favoured oentralixation : 
ınoreased importation of silver. European accounts show that m contrast to the early sixteenth 
century, by the early seventeenth century Lower Burma was importing large quantities of the 

recious metal. (See A. Cortesão (ed. and tr.), The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires, 2 vols., London : 
uyt Society, 1944, x, 101; W. H. Moreland (ed.), Relations of Golconda in the early seventeenth 
century, London: Hakluyt Society, 1931, 38f.; D. G. E. Hall, Early English intercourse with 
Burma, 1587-1743, second ed., London: Frank Cass, 1968, 88 f.) This movement may have 
been part of the influx of New World silver via the Philippines and the Middle East which, 
starting in the late sixteenth oentury, affected other countries in the ınter-Asian ing netavork, 
inolu China and India. Until 1580, residents of villages in Myaüng-myá township in the 
western Delta paid an annual house tax of 75 kyats of wax. By 1637 this had been abolished in 
favour of a household tax payable in ailver and gold (ZOK, 50). Cash taxes, of course, were 
easier to collect and transport, and could be used more easily by central authorities to purchase 
guns, distribute patronage, eto. Myaüng-myá was in olose commercial contact with India. Yet 
the same sources which claim that Lower Burma imported silver claim that she exported gold, 
and the Myaüng-myá conversion seems to have been bi-metallic. Moreover, this is the only 
example of a conversion of in-kind taxes to cash which has come to light, so the hypothesis 
remains highly provisional. 

25 The chief exception was Chiengmai which like the lowland provinces, acquired a myd-wun 
and deputies. Yet even in the period 1579-99, Chiengmai alone among the Tai kingdoms had 
been headed by a Burmese bayin. 

38 UK, m, 189. 

87 ibid., pp. 217 f. (of. the usage on p. 5i L. F. van Ravenswaay (tr.), ' Jeremias van 
Vliet’s description of the Kingdom of Siam ’, JSS, vu, 1, 1910, 32 f. 
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kings faced periodic revolts in the Tai region, these never absorbed anywhere 
near so many resources as had the royal obsession with Ayudhya. 

Anauk-hpet-Iun and Tha-lun’s concentration on the lowlands introduced 
a sharp administrative cleavage between this area and the Tai uplands. As we 
have seen, during the First Taung-ngu period both bayin centres and Tai 
kingdoms were regarded as tributary kingdoms responsible to the imperial 
capital only through the persons of their royal leaders. Tai vassal kings, as at 
Kengtung, Kenghung, Hsenwi, and Momeik, maintained their royal attributes, 
but the lowland bayıns yielded to relatively humble administrators known as 
myó-wuns (literally ‘town ministers’). The earliest reliable reference to a 
provincial myö-wun this writer has found appears in the Maha-ya-zawin-gy}, 
which claims that in 1584 after subduing his rebellious uncle the Ava baysn, 
Nan-dä-bayin appointed a junior prince to serve as Ava myó-wun with decidedly 
inferior insignia.3$ Nan-dá-bayin did not create this post de novo: a decree by 
Tha-lun suggests that Bayín-naung may have appointed my6-wuns at a handful 
of Tai cities or perhaps at some lowland centres other than those occupied by 
the bayins ; 9 while it is certain that since at least 1367 myó-wuns also resided 
at Burmese royal capitals, where they supervised criminal justice. Pre-1584 
my6-wuns were junior officials directly responsible to the throne, yet with a 
certain executive authority, so Nan-dä-bayin’s extension of their office to Ava 
was a logical step for a king recently threatened by bayin amtitions. Nan-dá- 
bayin lacked the strength or opportunity to institute a systematic reform of 
bayin privileges: when the Ava myö-wun died, Nan-dá-bayin replaced him 
with a high-ranking bayın, while the bayins of Prome, Taung-ngu, Martaban, 
etc., never yielded to myé-wuns even temporarily during Nan-dá-bayin's 
reign.?! 

Following the period of extreme bayin insubordination from about 1595 to 
1608, however, Anauk-hpet-lun took more vigorous measures against pro- 
vincial autonomy. In 1608 the northern conqueror demolished the royal 
palace of Prome occupied by that city’s rebel lord, and in 1610 removed the 
hman-gin symbol of sovereignty from the roof of the Taung-ngu palace.** Three 
years later he executed the traitorous bayin of Taung-ngu, replacing him with 
a myö-wun.®® In 1620 he appointed a second (mtyó-)wun, possibly of non-royal 
blood, to administer Ava, although at the same time he honoured two of his 
own brothers with the insignia displayed by sixteenth-century bayins of Ava 
and Prome. Presumably they resided at these towns for various periods. 
Provincial administration in Anauk-hpet-lun’s reign thus assumed a hybrid 
character, with elements of both sixteenth- and later seventeenth-century 


"UK, m, 76. See below n. 29 for earlier, but less credible, references. 

3 RUL 45235, Edict 45 (999 nadaw 5 wax.), 397. This ediot contams at least one certain 
anachronism, however, and myó-wun may be an anachronistic title. U Pyin-ya (ed.), Mok-tamá 
ya-zawın baung-gyok, Thahton: Thuwunnawady Press, 1027, 11f., 25, olaıms that Pegu 
appointed myd-wuns to govern Tavoy, Tenasserim, and Yel in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, but this nineteenth-oentury history contains many obvious inaccuracies and is yet 
more suspect. 

3? See ZOK, 61, 65. 

31 Royal Commonwealth Society, London, Henry Burney Papers, Box 1v, ‘ Htà-we ya-zawin ’, 
an unpaginated palm-leaf MS, olaims that in 1693 Tavoy received a my-wun. This man’s 
predecessor, however, had been a myö-zd rather than a bayin. 

32 UK, nx, 145, 155. 

3 jbid., 165, 167. 

ibid., 183 f., 192 f., 237. UK, m, 174 also refers to a Taung-ngu bayın c. 1615, but a 
different reading at Hman-ndn ya-zawin-daw- (hereafter HN Y ) Mardalay: Thadin-zo 
pon-hneik-taik, 1909, ıır, 185, makes this bayin identifloation less probable. 
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practice. After his death the process continued to its logical conclusion: 
Min-y2-deik-b& in 1628 or 1629 appointed an Ava (myó-ywun without a bayin ; ** 
and a series of important decrees issued by Tha-lun shows that by 1635 myó-wun 
had become the standard title for all provincial governors.99 Thereafter this 
usage remained in force: all told, of 40 provincial heads whom this writer has 
identified between 1635 and 1740, 36 bore the title myó-wun.*?" The other four 
were identified in Taung-ngu sources as bayins or mins (‘rulers ’).® Myd-wuns 
came from lineages inferior to that of the king, i.e. they were the sons of royal 
concubines rather than of queens, the grandsons of royal concubines, or in 
several instances, commoners of non-royal birth; whereas the four bayins and 
mins had the same concentration of royal blood as the reigning sovereign. 
As we shall see, the latter were appointed in periods of uncertain royal authority 
as a concession to powerful rivals. Underlying the preference for myö-wuns, 
of course, was the assumption that men of humble origins and status were less 
qualified to pose as rivals to the High King; and in fact, of the four bayins 
and mins, two proved disloyal compared to only six myó-wuns. Burmese 
restrictions on princely participation in provincial government were never 80 
systematic or radical as those in Siam, but the basic trend in both countries 
appears to have been similar.* 

The declining prestige of provincial rulers becomes more apparent if we 
compare their ceremonial and administrative prerogatives with those of their 
sixteenth-century predecessors. Although well into the eighteenth century one 
finds occasional literary references to the old bayin centres as ‘ royal capitals ’, 
the local governors themselves lacked royal status, ie. they were no longer 
awarded the ' five royal regalia ’ which was an invariable privilege of sixteenth- 
century bayins. (Even the four bayins and mins apparently were denied this 
privilege.) Whereas the Ava bayin of 1590 had used explicit royal imagery 
and had likened himself to Asoka, seventeenth-century myó-wuns operated as 
agents of the king (min-e-kaya-zd ko-zd-daw) in an annual series of provincial 
religious ceremonies whose merit accrued to the throne rather than to the 
myó-wuns themselves.*? In the sixteenth century bayins had been restricted to 
a small number of principalities with strong royal traditions. After 1635 


"UK, m, 194. 

38 RUL 45235, Edict 16 (997 kahson 5 wax.), 15 f.; Edict 46 (999 natdaw 5 wax.), 30f., 
Edict 77 (1000 tazaung-món 3 wax.), 66f.; Edict 87 (1000 tabé-dwé 5 wax.), 78f.; ZOK, 65; 
J. S. Furnivall (ed. and tr.), ‘The history of Syriam’, JBRS, v, 1915, 51; British Library, 
PIT) Oriental Manuscript 3416 [hereafter BL OR 3416], 'Taung-ngu myó 1146 smt-tàn ', 
leaf Aká. 

37 This het is compiled from the same sources as in n. 36, plus ‘ Htä-we ya-zawin ’, ZOK, 
89,98; BL OR 3416,leaf hkí ; UK, rr, 105, 275, 287, 384; Furnivall (ed.), ‘ History of Syriam ', 
183; LBHK, 194; HNY, nur, 275, 293-5, 301, 304, 317, 380-4. In truth the pioportion of 
myó-wwns was yet greater because these sources refer only to the most prominent governors. 

35 These four were appointed at Prome in 1649 or 1650, Taung-ngu in 1649 or 1650 (reappointed 
1661), at Pagan some Eins before 1661 (reappointed 1661), and at Pagan in 1711 

3? To some extent, the mid seventeenth-century emphasis on myó-wuns arose from accidents 
of royal ieu: it so happened that Anauk-hpet-lun, Tha-lun, and Naya-wayá had no sons 
by queens, while Pin-dalé and Pyei had only one each, so between about 1645 and 1685 there 
were no mature sons of queens available to serve as bayıns. Nonetheless if Pyei, Naya-wayá, 
and Min-yé-kyaw-din had wished, they could have continued Pin-dalé’s policy of elevating 
sons by royal concubines to new bayin posta (note that at least two of the three bayins and mins 
appointed before 1661 were actually born to concubines). Their fear of renewed provinoial 
revolts prevanted these kings from continuing Pin-dalé’s policy. Between about 1685 and 1740, 
the same oonoern led the last Taung-ngu kings to bypass ten mature ees born of queens : 
rather than appoint them as bayins (or myó-wuns), the kings obliged them to reside at Ava as 
myó-zds, albeit with very high honours. See below on the myó-zà system. 

40 Furnivall (ed.), ‘ History of Syriam ', 136 f. (Burmese text); BL OR 3416 loaves Aka- 
hk; LBHE, 911. 
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myö-wuns were appointed regularly not only at the original bayin centres 
(Martaban, Prome, Taung-ngu, and Chiengmai) and at the former imperial 
capital of Pegu, but also at a number of former myó-zà towns which had once 
been of a decidedly inferior grade to the bayin centres, namely Salin, Min-don, 
Tavoy, Yel, and Syriam. The old bayin centres may have enjcyed ceremonial 
precedence within this group, but their uniqueness declined and Ava's pre- 
eminence within the Irrawaddy basin was correspondingly enhanced.“ 

On a more practical, less symbolic level, the early seventeenth-century 
kings strengthened centralization by appointing more provincial deputies. In 
the sixteenth century, as noted, military commissioners (sté-kés’ garrisoned the 
Tai states and served under bayins on imperial military expeditions, but do 
not appear to have been a regular feature of bayin establishments. Anauk- 
hpet-lun’s generals, however, selected two garrison commanders, iater designated 
sit-kes, to assist with the administration of Taung-ngu. In 1637 Tha-lun not 
only re-appointed these sit-kès at Taung-ngu, but also selected, apparently for 
the first time, a royal spy (nd-hkan), a chief secretary (sa-yei-gji), a treasury 
superintendent (tatk-20), a granary chief (Ayt-zd), a revenue minister (ahkun- 
km), and several lesser subordinates.“ After 1635 comparable if less detailed 
lists of deputies appeared regularly at other provincial centres as well. Among 
these officials the nd-hkan (‘ spy ' or ‘ listener ’), as his title implied, had primary 
responsibility for monitoring the loyalty of the myó-wun by sending regular 
confidential reports to Ava. Since at least the sixteenth century nd-hkans (like 
stt-kes) had served in the army, informing the king of malfeasance or cowardice 
among his officers, so their incorporation into peacetime administration 
represented a modest elaboration, of their former function. At the same time 
the institution of provincial nà-Akans may have owed something to the 
deployment of legal officials-cum-spies (i.e. yokkrabats) in Siam. The other 
high-ranking provincial deputies had no close Siamese parallels, and their 
collective importance in provincial politics was quite unpreczdented. Each 
major deputy supported private retainers at the provincial capital who would 
follow his commands unswervingly. Furthermore, some deputies (like the 
Syriam boat-minister and the Taung-ngu cavalry heads) enjoyed direct 
authority over sections of the rural population, often newly organized in the 
early seventeenth century, which fell under the deputies occupational 
jurisdiction. Along with private retainers in the provincial capital, these people 
could be organized in some circumstances to oppose the myó-vun's followers. 
Somewhat as in Siam, there were also several departments at the capital 
(including in Burma the Ministry of Athis, the Silver Tax Ministry, and the 
Ministry for Miscellaneous Townships) without high-ranking representatives on 
the provincial establishment who nonetheless sent collectors and agents into 
the countryside. Thus homogeneous territorial authorities were broken up by 
a variety of specialized, sometimes overlapping jurisdictions. The myö-wun 
retained operational control over all military units in his province; he too 
bore ultimate responsibility for administering justice and for collecting non- 


41 LBHK, 42, 59, 311; ‘ Htà-we ya-zawın °; RUD 45235 Ediot 16 (997 kahson 5 wax.), 15 f. 
Towards the end of the dynasty, Yel and Tavoy sometimes were headed by ası-ayins rather 
than my6-wuns. 

* BL OR 3416, leaves kà and Aká. Cf. above, n. 1. 

*3 See n. 36 above, plus LBHK, 42. 

WES thar leet Dotrsu s A diia ae UK, x, 410 f. 

*5 ZOK, 85 f , 82 f., 98; U Tin, Myan-ma min ok Fok pont sa-dan, 2 vols., Rangoon: Supt., 
Govt. Printing, 1931-3, Iv, 2-7. Of. Akin Rabibhadans, That soctety, 29 f. 
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departmental taxes. But his decisions could be appealed to the Ava Hlut-daw 
and disloyal initiatives, in theory at least, could be countered on the local level. 

In their desire to reduce gubernatorial autonomy, the early seventeenth- 
century kings also increased to an extreme degree that demographic and 
military imbalance between north and south which was, in part, the legacy of 
Nan-dá-bayin's wars. Anauk-hpet-lun deported to Ava fully two-thirds of the 
population of Taung-ngu, a somewhat smaller proportion from Prome, virtually 
the entire foreign community of Syriam, and numerous prisoners from the Tai 
uplands. When Tha-lun returned to Ava from Pegu in 1635 he brought with 
him companies of Mons, Burmese, Shans, Siamese, Indians, Yuns, Tavoyans, 
etc., in what was certainly the largest population transfer of the Restored 
Taung-ngu period.*€ All newcomers to Upper Burma were allotted village lands 
and organized into platoons of hereditary ahmu-dans, that is to say, people 
owing the crown specialized labour, usually military service, on a rotational 
basis. Census reports and Restored Taung-ngu military lists indicate that by 
the mid-seventeenth century the ahmü-dàn population—both new deportees 
and service groups organized in the Ava period—constituted up to half of the 
total population within a 120-mile radius of Ava, and a clear majority in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital." By contrast the only extant census from 
the First Taung-ngu Dynasty, dated by Pe Maung Tin and J. S. Furnivall to 
1581, seems to indicate that when the imperial residence was at Pegu, ahmü-dàns 
within a 120-mile radius averaged just over 21 per cent. The same ratio 
apparently obtained at Pegu itself.f Since we have few statistics on ahmü-dàn 
organization in the Ava period, we cannot determine whether the seventeenth- 
century concentration represented an unprecedented development, or merely 
& return to traditional northern practice. In either case, however, a larger 
ahmiü-dan population afforded Ava an advantage over provincial centres, the 
great majority of whose emergency levies were still composed of undifferentiated 
conscripta (athts). Hereditary ahmü-dàn soldiers were generally more specialized, 
better disciplined, and quite probably more loyal than other population groups 

Finally, we must look briefly at myó-zà reorganization. The restorers of 
the Taung-ngu Empire were particularly interested in princely myó-zås not 
only because Nyaung-yàn Min, who organized the most successful revolt 
against the First Empire, had himself been a myó-zà, but beyond that, because 
the new emphasis on appointing lesser princes and even commoners as provincial 


16 See inter alia, Furnivall (ed.), ‘ History of Syriam °, 50 f., 133; UK, m, 142-6, 155-9, 
166, 175-0, 186; Report on the settlement operations in the Sagaing district, season 1893-1900. 
Rangoon: Supt., Govt. Printing, 1903, 3f.; Report on the settlement operations in the Shwebo 
district, season 1900-1906, Rangoon: British Burma Press, 1907, 13-18; Report on the summary 
en operatione in the Myingyan district, season 1899-1901, Rangoon: Supt., Govt. Printing, 
1901, 1 


47 Seo n. 46 plus ZOK, 56; LBHK, 12-83, 151-9 (these liste are useful if we multiply the 

standıng army by ten since the most common on-duty/off-duty ratio was 1:10); Daw n 
Sein, The administration of Burma (rpt., Kuala Lumpur: Oxford University Press, 1073), 4 
William Koenig, ' The Early Kón-baung "Polity, 1762-1819 ', unpub. Ph.D. thesis, University of 
London, 1978, App. nr. This last source, showing ahmú-dàn concentrations of 75 per cent around 
the capital and 47 per cent in the north-northwest in 1783, is instructive because Kön-baun 
kings mainteined the same on-duty ratios and the same basio settlement pattern as their Restor 
Taung-ngu predecessors. 
#8 ZOK, 41. This analysis assumes that the universal distinction in Kón-baung and Restored 
Taung-ngu censuses between households which paid tasng taxes (athis) and honseholda whioh 
were exempt (ahmú-dàns) underlay the format of the 1681 census. In their Introduction, hk, 
Furnivall and Pe Maung Tin seem to support this interpretation, as doos Prof. Hla Pe, oral 
communication. However one sentence (p.41), suggeste that an indeterminate number of 
non-athia (st-cha ngàn-chà) may also have been included in the taxpaying category at Pegu. 
If in fact this was the case, wo have no way to determine whether sii-chd ngan-cha wero military 
akmi-dans, civilian ahmü-dans, or perhaps some special type of non-service people. 
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governors meant that there was now a larger number of relatives at the capital 
who had to be provided with suitable apparage incomes. Restored Taung-ngu 
rulers alienated to their relatives the income from various townsLips which would 
otherwise have gone to the crown. Princes collected revenues and supervised 
justice in these areas, and were accordingly known as the myó-zà or the min 
of the township in question. Depending on their rank, princ2s also received 
for their private use civilian and military retainers (sometimes recruited from 
the same townships which provided them with revenue) anc ministers who 
helped to manage their estates. These basic arrangements continued from. the 
First Dynasty, but at the same time seventeenth-century kings introduced 
two modifications in the old system of princely awards : 


TABLE 1 PRINCELY APPANAGE AWARDS DURING THE FIRST TAUNG-NGU 


DYNASTY 
Appanage awards Appanage awards Appanages 
King within 140 miles over 140 miles of uncertain 
of Pegu from Pegu location T 

Bayin-nsung 10* 18 3 
Nan-dá-bayin 0 2 0 
Total (absolute and 10 (33.394) 20 (66-795 3 
as percentage of 
located awards) 


* Although given to Bayin-naung’s son or nephews, it is possible that six awards here attributed 
to Bayin-naung were actually bestowed en dé-baym. In either case, it has no effect on 
totals for the period. 

^ This column refera to townships and villages whose names appear in the sources but whose 
location on the map we have been unable to determine. No doubt many other awards were 
made for which no records are available. 


Sources: UK, m, 51-2, 85 f., 105, 114; HNY, m, 9 f., 71-5; RajGwarasa Dhammaceti, 84, 100, 
116 f., 122, 128. 


TABLE 2 PRINCELY APPANAGE AWARDS DURING THE RESTORED TAUNG-NGU 


Dynasty * 
Appanage awards Appanage awards Appanages 
King within 140 miles over 140 miles of uncertain 
of Ava, from Ava location 
Tha-lun 6 2 1 
Pin-dalé 4 0 1 
Pyei 5 1 0 
Naya-wayá 1 0 0 
Min-yé-kyaw-din 4 0 0 
Sanei 7 5 1 
Tanin-ganwei 13 8 9 
Maha-damá-ya-za- 
dí-patí 8 4 9 
Total (absolute and 48 (10-695) 20 (29-494) 21 
a8 percentage of 
located awards) 


* Awards to heire-apparent uie inoluded. 
Sources: LBHK, 185-200; UK, m, 270f.; HNY, m, 74, 203, 363, 374 f., £07. 
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(a) As the accompanying tables indicate, the kings of the First Taung-ngu 
Dynasty showed no inclination to concentrate appanage awards near the 
capital. A large majority were actually located at a distance of over 140 miles 
from Pegu, particularly in the southern part of the dry zone where they may 
have been established with a view to defending the northern approaches to 
Pegu against Shan incursions. By contrast Tha-lun and his successors awarded 
over 70 per cent of their princely appanages within a 140-mile radius of the 
capital, particularly in less well irrigated districts north-west and south of Ava. 
These were obviously too far from the frontiers to have any significant strategic 
value. This change was probably designed to forestall princely uprisings on 
the periphery of the central lowlands, such as Nyaung-yàn Min himself had 
launched, As the late sixteenth century showed, although outlying princely 
myó-zàs might help to defend the lowlands, they themselves constituted a 
potential threat to royal authority which increased with distance from the 
capital. This explanation is strengthened when we consider the second 
change in the princely myó-zà system. 

(b) During the reigns of Bayin-naung and Nan-dá-bayin, and apparently 
during the Ava period as well, princely myó-zås frequently lived at their 
appanages and directed military defence and local administration in person. 
They had to do homage at the capital (Ava or Pegu) but with the principal 
exception of the Heir-Apparent, were not normally expected to reside there. 
By contrast, a good deal of evidence suggests that in the early Restored 
Taung-ngu period, most, if not all, princely myó-zås were obliged to reside in 
special palaces at Ava and to entrust administration of their estates to local 
headmen and agents. If early Kön-baung practice be accepted as a guide, 
myo-zds themselves needed royal permission to visit their appanages even for 
brief periods. 

These two innovations sought to alter the political balance between the 
throne and non-gubernatorial princes. It was hoped that potential rebels 
living at the capital would have less opportunity to organize mischief at their 
estates, which in any case were so close to Ava that suspicious preparations 


4° One might object that Pegu, being near the coast, necessarily had fewer proximate 
appanages than Ava. Yet we should remember that the Shan hills rise east of Kyauk-hse, and. 

t the basin due north of Ava was also very thinly inhabited. Moreover, the number of major 
appanages in both periods was so small that they could all have been accommodated within 

e Delta. 

% Evidence for the existence of a new system of princely residences is as follows: 

(a) During a revolt by Tha-lun’s son Shin-talok in 1647, at least eight of ten (and possibly 
all ten) of Tha-lun's sons were present in the capital area. Since the revolt occurred outaide the 

T homage season, this must have been their normal residence. (UK, m, 244-8.) 

(b) Similarly about February 1673 (s. 1034 tabaing 12 wax.), the myó-zà of Yamé-thin and 
an indeterminate number of mature fellow princes were all residing at Ava (E NY, ru, 296f.; 
Mon-ywei hsaya-daw, ‘ Maha-ya zawin-gyaw ’, Center for East Aman Cultural Studies, Tokyo, 
Burma Microfilm 24, 12-14). 

(c) The Hman-nàn chronicle and the LBHK refer repeatedly to myó-zà palaces at Ava 
where ministers sometimes conferred surreptitiously with princes. This writer has yet to find 
such palaces mentioned in material on sıxteenth-century Pegu (see HNY, m, 305, 369 f.; 
LBHXK, 48, 06, 189, 193, 196, 233, 313 f., 324). 

(d) The LBHK shows that seventeenth-cent princes were present at Ava for religious 
and secular ceremonies throughout the year (LBHK, 227, 303, 313 f., 316, 324; UK, m, 357) 

(e) During the Restored Taung-ngu Dynasty, the capital itself suddenly became the most 
common locus of princely rebellion. See below. 

(f) Materials from the seventeenth century refer to myó-zà agents who supervised admınıstra- 
tion in the my6-za’s absence (RUL 45235, Ediot 33, 997 tazaung-món 3 wan., 30; National 
Library, Rangoon MS 1950 (hereafter NL 1950), Ediots from 1638-1728, Center for East Asian 
Cultural Studies, Tokyo, Burma Microfilm 80, p 1, Edict of 1051, thadin-gyut 6 wan., leaf nga ; 
ZOK, 94 f. Of. Koenig, ‘ Kón-baung Polity ’, 249). 
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could be detected more easily. They might try to seize power with a com- 
bination of authorized retainers and disloyal royal guards. But the king was 
careful to balance the size of princely retinues so as to favour the Heir-Apparent. 
Moreover, the capital was honeycombed with spies; the princes’ officials 
themselves were subject to royal appointment; and after 1647, princes were 
no longer allowed to command guard units protecting the walls of the royal fort.5 


Political significance 

How successful in their intended goals of suppressing princely rebellion and 
centralizing authority were these varied innovations ? Did regional dissidence 
during the Restored Taung-ngu Dynasty differ significantly from sixteenth- 
century patterns ? D 

While acknowledging again that a less ambitious Tai policy reduced strains 
on the imperial fabric, this writer believes that structural reforms proved to be 
the all-important binding agent during the Restored Taung-ngu period. We 
must remember that even before Bayín-naung's Tai conquests the First 
Taung-ngu state had shown itself fissiparous in the extreme; that the Ayudhya 
revolt of 1584 had been preceded by a major bayin uprising; and that the 
capital finally fell only as a result of bayin disloyalty. By such sixteenth- 
century standards (though perhaps not by contemporary Chinese standards) 
the Irrawaddy basin during the Restored Taung-ngu era was integrated and 
tranquil. Between 1635, when the reforms were fully implemented, and 1740, 
the year Ava finally lost control over Lower Burma, one finds reference to 
seven revolts or putative coup attempts by appointed provincial officials." 
Five of these were relatively insubstantial affairs which testified to the effective- 
ness of the new controls. In 1638 Tha-lun learned from nà-hkans that the 
myö-wun of Martaban had transgressed regulations by employing military 
retainers when he visited the provincial courthouse. Fearing that this signalled 
an intention to revolt, Tha-lun severely disciplined the myö-wun and a number 
of associates. In 1672 or early 1673, the newly ascended Naya-wayá drowned 
his half-brother (?) the myó-wun of Prome on learning from nd-hkans that the 
governor was plotting rebellion.** It was apparently during the ensuing reign, 
that of Min-ye-kyaw-din (1673-98) that two inferior-grade princes who served 
as myd-wuns of Pegu and Prome were also executed for treason. Again the 
accusations probably originated with nà-hkans.55 Finally in 1740 the myó-wun 
of Pegu, a commoner named Tha Aung, decided to declare himself independent 
king of the south. Unlike earlier rebels, he succeeded in murdering two na-hkans 
and five other deputies before they could cause him trouble. But his plans 
came to nought because the nearby provincial establishment of Syriam remained 
loyal to Ava, and because Tha Aung, a low-born commoner, failed to inspire 
respect among his troops. The latter mutinied, slew Tha Aung, and renewed 
their allegiance to Ava, whose forces arrived at Pegu only ajter the uprising 
had collapsed. The contrast between these five disturbances and bayin 
revolts in the sixteenth century is indeed striking if we recall that no bayin 


"See HNY, m, 250. 

32 Thus we exolude the Martaban troubles of 1860-1 led by local gentry leaders, and Smin 
Dhaw’s Peguan rising of 1740. Note too that whereas this paper referred earlier to eight disloyal 
governors, two participated in one revolt (1714), so the number of revolts is one short. 

55 RUL 45235, Ediot 77 (1000 tazaung-món 3 wax.), 66 f. 

ši ANY, m, 295 f. 

55 jbid., 275, 301. 

53 ibid., 380 f. ; British Lib ; London, Oriental Manusoript 3464 (hereafter BL OR 3464), 
(Burmese translation of the Mon history of Pegu by the monk of Athwá), 129 f. 
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revolt had been frustrated without a large-scale military expedition at great 
distance from the capital, and that both Bayfn-naung and Nan-dá-bayin had 
been obliged to spend months, if not years, in the field before their accession 
had been recognized throughout the lowlands. After Tha-lun all seven Taung-ngu 
rulers succeeded to the imperial dignity without leaving the confines of Ava. 

The only two governors to mount a credible challenge to Ava after 1635 
were, one might say, exceptions proving the rule: they were both senior 
princes who, as an extraordinary concession, had been granted a status 
analogous to that of bayins rather than mere myó-wuns. Tha-lun’s son and 
successor Pin-dalé (r. 1648-61) was particularly vulnerable, in part because he 
was only the son of a concubine (his father apparently had no children by 
queens). Pin-dalé sought to win the loyalty of two half-brothers by investing 
them with control over Prome and Taung-ngu in elaborate ceremonies last used 
by Bayin-naung to honour a bayın in 1579. However, the prince of Prome, 
Pyei Min, exploited his authority to depose Pin-dalé in 1661 while the latter 
was preoccupied with Chinese marauders.5" The second gubernatorial challenge, 
this one unsuccessful, occurred in 1714, when Sanei’s full younger brother the 
Pagan Min fought Sanei’s son for the throne. Having violated his father’s 
deathbed order that he should appoint his (i.e. Sanei’s) younger brother rather 
than his son as his successor, Sanei attempted to placate his sibling by allowing 
him to establish an independent royal court at Pagan. It was from this terri- 
torial base that the Pagan Min launched a full-scale invasion towards Ava as 
soon as Sanei died. Only after major fighting involving troops throughout the 
lowlands was the invasion suppressed and the throne saved for Sanei’s son. 

Now one may suspect that we are exaggerating the structural contrasts 
between the First and Restored Taung-ngu Dynasties, and minimizing the 
effect which accidents of birth had on succession struggles. The revolts by 
Pyei Min and Pagan Min resembled in certain respects the territorial uprisings 
on the death of Tabin-shwei-hti and Bayin-naung. Is it not possible that the 
latter revolts were also precipitated by ambiguities in the succession law, and 
that the sixteenth century was merely unfortunate in having two anomalous 
situations in close proximity ? Such an argument ignores the fact that sixteenth- 
century kings habitually made their highest-ranking relatives into bayins, 
whereas Restored Taung-ngu kings did so only under political duress. Neither 
Tabin-shwei-hti nor Bayfn-naung was constrained in his appointment policies 
by deathbed promises or suspect credentials; nor could any of the bayın rebels 
of the sixteenth century claim a moral authority comparable to that which the 
Pagan Min invoked in 1714. 

The full significance of the new structural pattern becomes apparent when 
we consider the changing locus of princely rebellions: in the Restored Taung- 
ngu period they occurred with considerably greater frequency in the capital 
area than in the provinces, for it was at the capital that most leading princes 
were now obliged to reside. Although palace coups seem to have been fairly 
common during the Ava period, one looks in vain for references to such 
occurrences during the First Taung-ngu Dynasty.° In truth, Pyei’s usurpation 
of 1661 was more a palace coup than a bayin revolt because Pyei developed 
his main following only after coming to Ava to assist against the Chinese. and 


V ANY, m, 262-74. 

8 ibid., 386-8; U Tm, Myan-ma min, u, 233 f. The myó-wun of Taung-ngu also joined this 
revolt and was executed. 

"°° Gasparo Balbi’, 159-61 claimed, however, that Nan-dá-bayin executed ‘ Grandes’ of 
Pegu on suspicion of sympathizing with the Ava bayin. 
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he depended on ministerial traitors to organize his seizure. Indeed this became 
the normal pattern of capital plots in the Restored Taung-ngu period: rebel 
princes entered into a pact with disgruntled officials to seize power in periods 
of royal debility or uncertain succession. Without ministerial support, princely 
my6-zas had little hope of overcoming the king's guards at Ava or thwarting 
the system of royal surveillance. The years 1635 to 1752 saw ten princely 
uprisings at Ava, or executions designed to forestall such uprisings. Although 
most of these affairs, like contemporary plots in the provinces, were undis- 

inguished—a handful of princes and officials executed for maeting surrepti- 
tiously at their Ava residences—a few, like Pyei’s coup, got well beyond the 
planning stage. In 1647 Tha-lun’s son the myó-zà of Amyin and a group of 
ministerial supporters seized and held the palace enclosure for a month before 
his father, driven to take refuge in a monastery, could organize a successful 
counter-attack. Again, in 1673 on the accession of Min-yé-kyaw-din, another 
coalition staged an abortive coup which left the palace precincts littered with 
corpses. It must be emphasized, however, that whatever anxiety these 
capital-based plots caused individual rulers, they inflicted less damage on the 
body politic than the typical myd-za or bayin challenge of the sixteenth century. 
That is to say, they entailed fewer casualties in civil warfare, and created fewer 
opportunities for regional rebellion. The capital coups of 1647, 1661, and 1673 
involved relatively small numbers of troops, and in contrast to the 1584 bayin 
revolt, none precipitated major tributary defections. 

Provincial reforms meant furthermore that Burmese kings could now reside 
at Ava, in the most productive agricultural sector of the Irrawaddy basin, 
without abandoning effective contro] over the lucrative southern ports. i- 
cultural revenues were more important to Restored Taung-ngi kings than to 
their sixteenth-century predecessors; but this is not to conclude, as is sometimes 
alleged, that the court became indifferent to maritime commerce after the 
capital returned to the interior. Tha-lun boasted of his close relations with 
coastal states in India and Indonesia, and sought to promote Dutch as well as 
Portuguese intercourse with Burma.® Between 1650 and 1723 his heirs took 
repeated initiatives, and offered repeated concessions, to attract English, 
Armenian, and Indian merchants.® The records of Fort St. George suggest 
that the level of foreign commerce, and of shipbuilding at the Burmese coast 
rose quite considerably during this period.“ Certainly coastal administration 
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"1 British Library, London, Oriental ene 3452-B(l), (Copiea of Insoriptions), App., 
leaves 5-6; D. G. E. Hall, ‘ The daghregister of Batavia and Dutch trade with Burma in the 
seventeenth century ', J/BRS, xxix, 2, 1939, 139-49. 

*3 See inter alia, Reprint from Dalrymple’s Oriental Rey: 1791-7, of portions relating to 
Burma, Rangoon: Supt., Govt. Printing, 1926, x, 342, 345 f., 370-80; Hall, English inte - 
course, 59, 141 f., 150-5, 184 £., 202; Vivian Ba, ‘ Tke early Caihoits mussicnaries m Burma’, 
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Book of 1695, Agde Supt., Govt. Press, 1919, 116f ; Letters to Fori 8t. George for 1699-1700, 
Madras: , Govt. Press, 1921, 27. 
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trade rose sharply. On the concomitant growth of shipbuilding at Pegu not only by English, 
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received a disproportionate share of royal attention. Along with Taung-ngu, 
the southern, provincial centres of Pegu, Syriam, and Martaban had the largest 
number of centrally-appointed deputies and the largest standing military 
forces.55 The Avan Council of Ministers (Hlut-daw) was in close communication 
with port officials concerning customs rates, reception of incoming vessels, 
permissible exports, and the treatment of mercantile embassies.9 During the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, the annual royal revenues from Rangoon 
generally equalled or exceeded royal income (cash and kind) from the rich 
agricultural basin of Kyauk-hse ; ® earlier in the century, combined royal 
revenues from Syriam, Martaban, and Yei were probably in the same order of 
magnitude. Besides levying customs and monopolizing the sale of reserved 
commodities within Burma, Restored Taung-ngu kings conducted a not in- 
significant external trade around the Bay of Bengal with a fleet of private 
merchant vessels. Like their sixteenth-century predecessors, Restored 
Taung-ngu kings employed cash reserves from these varied sources to pay 
elite ahmu-dans, to reward leading ministers, and to finance religious and 
secular construction projects. 

Moreover, the ports afforded unique access to foreign firearms. Although 
gunpowder was manufactured in Upper Burma and local craftsmen may have 
turned out some crude guns, Ava’s best muskets and cannon were supplied by 
Indian Ocean traders, both Europeans and Muslims.9 Not only this, but the 
backbone of the artillery, and to a lesser extent the musketeer, section of the 
imperial guard consisted of Portuguese and Indian Muslim servicemen whose 
families had been captured at Syriam in 1613. There is also evidence that later 
kings supplemented hereditary ahmi-dans by hiring European gunners on 
short-term contracts much as in the sixteenth century." Foreign cannon and 
swivel-guns played a major, if not decisive, role in numerous sieges: at Ava 
in 1647,71 1659,72 and 1760; 7° at Prome, Rangoon, and Syriam in 1754-6 ; 74 
and at Pega in 1756-7.7° Muskets also afforded royal troops a limited advantage 
in certain field encounters.” Lacking funds or the opportunity to acquire 
foreign guns—over which Ava exercised a most guarded supervision through its 
provincial appointees—would-be rebels in outlying areas had to rely on more 
traditionally-equipped forces. Enhanced control over the ports therefore 
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facilitated centralization even as it reflected the success of centralizing reforms. 
Without such control, it is unlikely that the momentum of the sixteenth- 
century unification could have been maintained. 

Yet the new patterns were not without serious cost, for they contributed to 
a decline in the personal authority of the kings and a concomitant growth in 
ministerial autonomy. The extension of departmental jurisdictions into the 
provinces, the expansion of ministerially-controlled ahmu-dan ranks around the 
capital, and above all the new system of princely supervision allowed powerful 
ministers to become kingmakers. It has already been observed that princely 
rebels (myó-wuns as well as myd-za3) could not hope to seize power without the 
sonnivance of ministers controlling guard units at the capital. Nor could the 
Heir-Apparent readily defend himself without their assistance. In periods of 
uncertain succession—e.g. when the designation of an Heir-Apparent conflicted 
with the testament of an earlier ruler or when, as in 1673, a king expired 
without naming any Heir-Apparent—ministers were able to exploit their 
positions to strike deals advantageous to their own interests. By throwing 
their support behind one of the princely contenders (ideally the weakest), 
senior ministers could effectively control the succession. The act that all the 
later rulers relied in varying degrees on entrenched ministers to seize power or 
to consolidate their authority, the lack of military training and practical 
experience which leading princes now received within the confines of Ava, 
the preference which ministers demonstrated for jejune candidates—all these 
factors made it difficult for later rulers to recreate the same feelings of personal 
loyalty and self-sacrifice as Nyaung-yàn Min, Anauk-hpet-lun, and Tha-lun 
had inspired in their servants. Whereas the restorers of the Taung-ngu Dynasty 
and their three sixteenth-century predecessors had all been accomplished 
warriors who had led their troops in person, rulers after Tha-lun tended to be 
ineffective personalities who looked to their ministers for guidance. The growth 
of ministerial autonomy was apparent as early as the reign af Pyei, the first 
Taung-ngu king to usurp the throne with ministerial support; but it became 
far more pronounced in the reigns of Min-yé-kyaw-din (1673-98), Tanin-ganwei 
(1714-33), and Maha-damá-ya-za-dí-patí (1733-52). During the early eighteenth 
century one minister in particular, the so-called Twin-thin-hmi-gyi, not only 
dominated seven departments at Ava, but succeeded in transmitting much of 
his authority to his son and son-in-law.” In the sixteenth century we find 
some evidence of ministerial collusion with rebellious bayins, but no families 
of self-appointed kingmakers at the capital. The territorial nature of the 
succession struggle precluded such a development. 

If a vigorous individual like the Twin-thin-hmü-gyi had been able to 
establish unchallenged control over the entire state apparatus, ministerial 
autonomy might have had a beneficial effest. In practice, two considerations 
militated against such a development. In order to enhance th» position of the 
monarch as arbiter and pivot, royal administration was intentionally organized 
into balanced and opposed segments. Coslitions of ministers from different 
seotions could organize to place a figurehead on the throne, but once that was 
accomplished, coalitions tended to fragment into competing nits headed by 
ministers of equal rank. (The Twin-thin-hmü-gyl's faction, for example, 
usually dominated public agencies under the Council of Ministers, but enjoyed 
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only intermittent control over the parallel privy administration.) Secondly, 
the perennial struggle for succession amongst the princes provided multiple 
points around which new ministerial coalitions could easily coalesce. Even if 
senior ministers succeeded in working out an amicable division of authority 
amongst themselves, they (like the kings) could rarely control all the princes 
80 long as the rules of succession remained ambiguous. The Restored Taung-ngu 
period was therefore characterized by endemic competition between capital 
factions each identified with a particular princely contender and each enjoying 
the support of high-ranking ministers. Given the fragmentation of authority, 
no faction enjoyed permanent security. In 1699 the newly-ascended Sanei 
killed off two of his chief ministers, possibly at the behest of other officials. In 
1736 the Twin-thin-hmt-gyi’s son and son-in-law, hitherto the dominant figures 
at court, suddenly fell victim to a group of privy councillors who gained control 
over the young king Maha-damá,ya-za-dí-patí." 

Factional competition and royal debility in turn accelerated the decay of 
the royal system of popular controls. In order to amass wealth with which to 
support retainers and to please senior patrons, junior officials exploited the 
people under their charge beyond traditional norms. In combination with 
authorized exactions and periodic famines, these practices induced growing 
numbers of people to shirk their obligations to the crown in favour of more 
protected statuses as monks, vagabonds, and especially as debt-slaves. 
Commoners had frequently sought to avoid tax and service duties even at the 
start of the Restored Taung-ngu period, but in the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, the flight from royal to private service reached un- 
precedented levels. Royal prohibitions had but limited effect because both 
commoners and powerful officials had a vested interest in the growth of private 
service. Although reluctant to lose departmental members, ministers (as well 
as princes) began to recruit impoverished deserters into their personal followings 
as retainers and debt-slaves.? Senior figures at Ava in turn aided provincial 
leaders and local headmen and thus developed patronage networks throughout 
the empire. It is important to realize that these were vertical chains of alliance 
rather than horizontal, territorially-based units such as had characterized the 
First Taung-ngu period. By the second quarter of the eighteenth century, 
factionalism and private authority had reached the point where the king 
himself was primus inter pares and royal military regiments were hopelessly 
under strength. This encouraged successful uprisings on the periphery of the 
empire which, along with political paralysis and severe famine in the core area, 
finally destroyed the dynasty. In contrast to the closing years of the First 
Taung-ngu Empire, none of these climactic rebellions was led by a royal 
appointee. Bo effectively had provincial establishments become integrated into 
Ava-centred networks that at Pegu,? Martaban,®! Chiengmai,3 and Taung- 
ngu,®? myé-wuns and their deputies had to be eliminated by self-appointed 
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local leaders before provincial populations could be mobilized against the 
centre. Indeed, in several cases royal representatives, eager to please their 
patrons at Ava, antagonized the local people with insatiable tax demands and 
thus precipitated uprisings which destroyed their own authority. 

A more detailed investigation of Restored Taung-ngu decline is beyond the 
scope of the present paper, but the main point is sufficiently clear: the reforms 
of the early seventeenth century altered the nature and locus of élite dissidence 
and retarded significantly the pace of decline. Yet by no means did they 
eliminate the tendency towards cyclical desay: whereas the First Taung-ngu 
Empire collapsed after some 60 years of unstable control, the Restored Taung- 
ngu Empire disintegrated after approximately 130 years. 

What was the significance of Taung-ngu reforms in the course of Burmese 
history ? We still lack the type of information on Pagan and more particularly - 
Áva-period administration which would allow us to determine the degree of 
affinity between these earlier periods and the sixteenth century. Certain 
characteristics of the First Taung-ngu period— princes resident at their estates, 
quasi-sovereign vassals with homogeneous territorial authority in the lowlands, 
territorially-based succession challenges—appear to have characterized the 
Ava period. Yet at the same time we find in this period evidence of high 
ahmü-dan concentrations in the nuclear zone and references vo capital coups 
with ministerial intervention, much as during the Restored Taung-ngu era. 
It is therefore possible that some seventeenth-century reforms had been 
adumbrated at earlier times, particularly in the north, and that the early 
Restored Taung-ngu rulers revived northern practices unknown at Pegu. We 
have no right to assume a pattern of uniform, unilineal evolution throughout 
the Irrawaddy valley. 

On the other hand, we can say with some confidence as a result of recent 
studies of Alating-hpaya (r. 1752-60) 8° and of Alaüng-hpayà's sons,9?? that the 
essential structure of Restored Taung-ngu administration remained intact at 
least through the second decade of the ninetaenth century. Princely appanage- 
holders were no longer concentrated in the area around the capital, the number 
of myö-wuns in Upper Burma probably increased, and certain departmental 
agencies at the capital suffered a reduction in their ceremonial and administra- 
tive prerogatives. Yet these were comparatively minor changes which did little 
to alter the basic dynamics of succession politics. By the time of Bö-daw- 
hpayà's death in 1819, patron-client networks centred on princely contenders 
at the capital had again assumed very serious proportions, and the royal 
population of service people and taxpayers had again lost a substantial 
percentage (possibly as much as 25 per cent) of its members to various forms 
of private service and vagabondage. As in the Restored Taung-ngu period 
princely dissidence most commonly took the form of capital-based plots and 
coup attempts rather than of full-scale inter-provincial wars as during the 


*4 See above, n. 80 and 82, and Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory, 1, 130. The growth of maritıme 
commerce may have accelerated political decline late in the dynasty by swelling unauthorized 
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First Taung-ngu Dynasty. Thus between the sixteenth-century unification 
ofthe Irrawaddy valley and the eve of British colonial rule, the early seventeenth 
century emerges as the principal watershed in the evolution of Burmese 
administration. 


*! Note, however, that in 1761-2 and 1798, as 1n 1661 and 1714, senior princes who had 
been allowed to serve as resident myó-wuns or bayins abused their privileges by organizing 
territorial challenges. For detailed discussion of Kón-baung patterns, see ibid., ohs. i, vii, and 
apps. U, IIT. 


RECIPROCAL VERBS IN CHICHEWA: A CASE FOR 
LEXICAL DERIVATION 


By Sam A. Monomso and Roszmary M. NGALANDE 


L0. The phenomenon of reciprocity has, within the framework of generative 
grammar, been dealt with either as an aspect of sentence coordination as in 
the following : 
1(a) the boy saw the girl 

(b) the girl saw the boy 

(c) the boy and the girl saw each other 
where l(c) is assumed to be derived from a conjunction of l(a) and 1(b); or, 
through phrasal conjunction (cf. G. Lakoff and S. Peters, 1966) in which case 
symmetric predicates, e.g. ‘meet’, are said to require coordinate NP in the 
subject position, which NP is claimed to be base-generated by a rule schema 
of the form 

NP — and (NP)? n>2 

Such a rule schema is assumed to have applied in the generation of a sentence 
like the following : 
2. the boy and the girl met 
since the sentence could not have derived from a coordinate structure like 
3 below : 
3. *the boy met and the girl met. 

The possibility of accounting for reciprocity in at least two ways was 
claimed to explain certain ambiguities in some structures involving reciprocal 
verbs, for example the ambiguity in the following sentence : 

4. John and Mary are heavy. 

In more recent studies conducted with the framework of the trace theory of 
movement rules (cf. N. Chomsky, 1976; D. Lightfoot, 1976) reciprocal forms 
such as ‘each other’ have been treated as base-generated, Leing associated 
with the relevant NPs by a rule of semantic interpretation. 

In this paper we will look at the derivation of reciprocal verbs in ChicheWa, 
a Bantu language spoken within eastern Central Africa. We wish to argue that 
2 lexical derivation of reciprocal verbs yields a much simpler grammar and 
gives a much better account of the phenomenon than does either the trans- 
formational derivation, or the rule schema for base-generated coordinate NP 
given above; that these latter necessitate an easily avoidable complication of 
the descriptive machinery. 


I.1. The reciprocal suffix in Chichewa is na. It derives verbs with a reciprocal 
reading, i.e. the reading that at least two individuals participated in the action 
denoted by the verb, each one doing to the other the action described by the 
verb. Consider the following : 
D(a) galu analuma mwana 

dog it-past-bite child 

the dog bit the child 

(b) mwana analuma galu 
child — he-past-bite dog 
the child bit the dog 
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(c) galu ndt mwana analumana 
dog and child they-past-bite-recip. 
the dog and the child bit each other 
6(a) galimoto inagunda njinga 
car it-past-hit bicycle 
a car hit a bicycle 
(b) njinga inagunda galimoto 
bieycle it-past-hit car 
a bicycle hit a car 
(c) galimoto ndi njinga zinagundana 
car and bieycle they-past-hit-recip. 
a car and a bicycle hit each other 
(a) mwamuna amakonda j 
man he-habit-love woman 
a man loves a woman 
(b) mkazı amakonda mwamuna 
woman she-habit-love man 
a woman loves a man 
(c) mwamuna ndi mkazi amakondana 
man, and woman they-habit-love-recip. 
a man and a woman love each other 
Given these examples can it be said that the reciprocal suffix na which appears 
in the verbs of the (c) sentences is transformationally introduced ? It is quite 
possible to give an affirmative response to this question, arguing that the 
(c) sentences are obtained from a conjunction of the (a) sentences with the 
(5) sentences. The rule may, perhaps, be formalized as follows : 


NP, V NP, conj. NP, V NP, > 
NP, con]. NP, V recip. (cf. R Stockwell e al., 1973 : 402) 


However, this is a view we wish to argue against. Note that in some verbs, 
which have a basically reciprocal reading, the suffix has become fossilized so 
that the verbs appear to be underived, there being no attested bases. For 
example, we have 
komana * meet ’ 
sonkhana — ' gather’ 
kangana ^ ' quarrel’ 
fanana resemble ' 
These are treated as lexical wholes and would appear to require the rule schema 
given above. Thus the sentences : 
8. Sam ndi Maluwda a ana 
Sam and Malu#a they-past-quarrel 
Sam and Malufra quarrelled 
9. Rose nds mayi hake amafanana 
Rose and mother hers they-habit-resemble-recip. 
Rose and her mother resemble each other 
10. ana nds akulu anasonkhana 
children and adults they-past-gather 
children and adults gathered 
would appear to require a coordinate NP in the subject position as they seem 
to be like symmetric predicates. Why, then, do we wish to claim that neither 
the transformational approach nor recourse to the rule schema is desirable for 
Chichewa ? In the first place, note that a transformational derivation would 
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fail to account for the lack of total synonymity between the conjoined sentence 
construction and the sentence with the reciprocal verb. Thus the sentences 
ll(a) mnyamata anaona mistkana ndsponso mistkana anaona mnyamata 
boy he-past-see girl and/also girl she-past-see boy 
the boy saw the girl and the girl saw the boy 
(b) mnyamata ndi misikana anaonana 
boy and girl they-past-see-recip. 
the boy and the girl saw each other 
do not have equivalent truth conditions, hence the transformational rule would 
not be a meaning-preserving one. Even if this were not to be a serious charge 
or defect, the case still remains that this rule is one which requires a whole 
array of conditions on its applicability. It not only requires identity of 
the NPs in the two sentences and of the verb, but it also requires that the 
grammatical functions of the NPs be reversed, i.e. that the NP which is subject 
in the one sentence must be object in the other, and vice versa. Furthermore, 
it requires identity of (a) auxiliary elements such as tense and modals; 
(b) adverbials. Thus none of the following could be reduced to structures with 
reciprocal verbs : 
12. galu analuma mwana mwaukali ndiponso mwana analuma galu 
dog it-past-bite child angrily and/also child he-past-bite dog 
mokondwa 
happily 
the dog bit the child angrily and the child bit the dog happily 
18. movu  zinathamangtisa mbidzs dzulo ndipo mbider ztazathamangitsa 
elephants they-past-chase zebras yesterday and zebras thay-fut.-chase 
njovu sabata yamasóa 
elephants week next 
elephants chased zebras yesterday and zebras will chase elephants next week 
It is not clear just how all these structural conditions would be guaranteed by 
the deep structures. Perhaps it might become necessary to introduce into the 
grammar extra machinery in the form of deep structure constraints to ensure 
that these conditions are met. Naturally, this amounta to a recourse to complex 
machinery which might inorease the power of the grammar ir. order to deal 
with facts which could be more easily accounted for otherwise. Besides, it has 
been pointed out elsewhere (cf. M. K. Brame, 1976) that & redescription of a 
problem in terms of deep structure constraints does not amount to an explana- 
tion. This really argues against the transformational approach Next we will 
examine the utility of the rule schema given above. 


1.2. The need for a base-generated coordinate NP appears to have been partially 
justified by sentences such as 8-10 above. To show that even phrasal con- 
junction may necessitate some strengthening of the descriptive machinery, we 
will examine certain language-specific features of NP coordinaticn in Chichewa. 

In Chichefva nouns are classified through a system of natural genders into 
nouns classes. Each noun is thus inherently marked for gender. This gender- 
marking is normally carried by a prefix. Most nouns are, therefore, morpho- 
logically analysable into the structure : 

PREFIX - NOMINAL STEM 

The prefix also usually marks the category of number as well, i.e. as to whether 
the noun is [— plural] or [+ plural]. In a syntactic construction the categories 
of gender and number of the subject-NP must be copied on to the verbal 
piece. If we call the morpheme which carries these categories in the verbal 
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piece the “ subject prefix ’, then a minimal exocentric construction in Chichewa 
would be as follows: 


[nu -+ NOM. ores | | svs. PREF. -- TENSE + VERBAL erea | 
: N N v v " 


For example: 
m + kango u+ na + thamanga 


lion it-past-run 

a lion ran 

chs + tseko chi + dea + gwa 
door it-fut.-fall 

the door will fall 


Now, given these facts about the morphological structure of the Chichewa 
noun, and of the verbal piece in construction with a noun, there is a constraint 
on NP coordination in subject position. A structure of the form: 


"a am 


NP, ndi : 





Fie. 1. 


can only be realized, in this language, if the coordinated NPs are similarly 
marked for gender. If there is a gender conflict then there is no way of 
determining the subject prefix since the NPs are not graded in terms of relative 
strength. Thus, whilst the sentences so far discussed were possible because 
gender conflict in the coordinated NPs was avoided, the sentences given below 
are impossible : 
14(a) mtengo unagwera munthu ndiponso munthu anagwera mtengo 
tree it-past-fall-on person and/also person he-past-fall-on tree 
a tree fell on a person and the person fell on the tree 
(b) mtengo nds munthu EA nagwerana 
A tree and a person  fell-on-each-other 
lB(a) mbidzi zimada anthu ndsponso anthu amada mbidzi 
zebras they-habit-hate people and/also people they-habit-hate zebras 
zeb-as hate people and people hate zebras 
(b) mbidzi ndi anthu — madana 
zebras and people hate-each-other 
16. mkango nds Rose + nakomana 
lon and Rose met 
a lion and Rose met 
How, then, do such structures ever get realized in Chiche&a ? It appears that 
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the rule of conjunct movement has to apply in such cases. Thus the sentences : 
17. miengo unagwerana ndi munthu 

tree it-past-fall-on-recip. with person 

a tree and a person fell on each other 
18. mkango unakomana ndi Rose 

lion it-past-meet with Rose 

a lion met Rose 
19. mbides zimadana ndi anthu 

zebras they-habit-hate-recip. with people 

zebras and people hate each other 
are possible, where one of the conjuncts has been moved. Let us therefore 
assume that we have the rule schema 

NP —ndi (NP? n 2 2 

and the rule of conjunct movement. If we accept this rule schema for ChicheWa, 
then we must either place upon it the requirement that it generate NPs that 
are similarly marked for gender in subject position, itself a deep structure 
constraint, or require of the rule of conjunct movement that it should apply 
obligatorily whenever there is a gender conflict, but optionally otherwise. The 
issue concerning deep structure constrainte has already been discussed, so 
nothing more need be said here. As regards the existence of obligatory rules we 
accept the view expressed by Chomsky and Lasnik that the transformational 
rules of the core grammar are unordered and optional, and that filters which 
determine well-formed surface structures '... have the burden of accounting 
for constraints which, in the earlier and far richer theory, were expressed in 
statements of ordering and obligatoriness, as well as contextual dependencies 
that cannot be formulated in the narrower framework of core grammar’. 
(N. Chomsky and H. Lasnik, 1977: 483.) In other words, we maintain that 
syntactic rules are largely optional. Therefore, if we accept the rule schema 
given above for Chiche#a then we would be compelled to reintroduce into the 
grammar deep structure constraints with all these entail, or introduce obligatory 
rules into the core grammar, abandoning the view that syntactic rules are 
optional. Either way, we have to complicate the descriptive machinery, which 
might make the grammar less restrictive. Besides, note that the rule of con- 
junct movement violates the coordinate structure constraint anyway, which 
probably makes it a dubious syntactic rule. Below we propose a different 
treatment of reciprocal verbs in Chichewa. 


II.0. We propose to treat reciprocal verbs not as transformationally derived 
from conjoined sentences but as lexically derived from other verbs. This means 
that the relationship between the following pairs of verbs : 


see see eaca other 
yendera | yenderana 

visit visit each other 
konda kondana 

love love eash other 
luma lumana 

bite bite each other 


is lexical, and that it should be captured within the lexicon through a lexical 
derivation rule. Since it is the property of derivational morph2mes that they 
can affect meaning and change contextual frames or strict sub-categorization, 
any semantic difference between a structure with conjoined senzences, e.g. 
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20(a) njovu 2inaona mbidzs ndiponso mbides zinaona njovu 
elephants they-past-see zebras and/also zebras they-past-see elephants 
elephants saw zebras and zebras saw elephants 

and one with a reciprocal verb, 

(b) njovu nds mbidzs zinaonana 
elephants and zebras they-past-see-recip. 
elephants and zebras saw each other 

can be accounted for in terms of the functionimg of the derivational affix. 
Besides it can be further argued that instead of base-generating a coordinate 
NP in the subject position, the derived verb is sub-categorized as requiring 
the frame NP —— (PP). In other words, the base-generated structure should 
be one that looks like the output of the rule of conjunct movement. In that 
case we wish to claim that it is sentences like 17-19 above which are generated 
by the base. The rule which forms a coordinate NP can now be formulated 
as an optional rule which may apply whenever there is no gender conflict 
between the subject NP and the NP within the PP. Note that such a rule is 
not precluded by the constraints on movement rules. The category PP has 
been placed in brackets to indicate optionality just in case the subject NP 1s 
in the plural. 

Such a formulation of the problem of reciprocal verbs is far simpler than 
the rival formulations outlined above. Note that it makes no appeal to deep 
structure constraints or to obligatory application of some rules. lt makes the 
generation, by the base rules, of ungrammatical structures completely un- 
necessary. Besides, since the base-generated structures which are now made 
possible are quite capable of being realized as surface structures, it meets the 
requirements of the transparency condition which ' specifies that deep structures 
must stay fairly close to their corresponding surface structures; transforma- 
tions cannot carry a great burden’. (D. Lightfoot, 1976: 229.) This trans- 
parency condition is assumed to facilitate language learning in that‘... language 
learners are not capable of constructing systems with an elaborate trans- 
formational subcomponent, where the deep structures are “ far-removed " 
from their corresponding surface structures’ (ibid.). This suggests that a 
grammar of Chichefta which includes a lexical, rather than a transformational 
derivation of reciprocal verbs would be more highly valued if submitted to 
the evaluation metric in that, for a child learning the language, the grammar 
is made much simpler, thereby increasing its learnability. This is a positive 
gain which accrues from the lexical derivation of reciprocal verbs in Chiche#a, 
a gain which, in turn, argues for the superiority of this over other alleged 
derivations of those verbs. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


A NOTE ON SYRIAC AND HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS IN IRAQ 


A recent vısit to Iraq (made possible by a fellowship grant from the British 
School on the Gertrude Bell fund and by the kind assistance of the Directorate 
General of Antiquities in Iraq) enabled the writer to look closely at a number 
of manuscript collections. What follows is an indication of these resources and 
a review of a new catalogue. 


I. Syriac MSS 

The Mosul area was historically second only to the Tur ‘Abdin in importance 
in the Syriac church, and some of eastern Christendom’s oldest monasteries and 
many ancient Christian villages are found in that part of the jezira. While it 
may be argued that the Syriac literary tradition of the Hast is weaker than that 
of Syria, by contrast there is in Iraq a strong living tradition which has pre- 
served not only buildings but also invaluable MS collections. Some of these are 
small, but the monasteries, Chaldaean, Syrian Catholic and Orthodox, have 
very important libraries. These collections are not well known in Western 
scholarship, though catalogues of some libraries exist, notably that of J. Vosté 
for the collection originally at Dayr al-Rabban Hormizd, now in Baghdad.! 

A new catalogue of all the Syriac MSS in Iraq is being prepared under the 
auspices of the Academy of the Syriac Language in Baghdad and the first of an 
estimated six volumes has now appeared, edited by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Habbi 
and prepared by several collaborators.* This is the first of two parts to be 
devoted to the Mosul area and covers the following church collections: the 
Meskinta (Chaldaean Archbishopric) in Mosul and the churches of Tallkayf, 
Bartilla, Karamlays, Qaragö$, Bätnäyä, Tallasqof, Baqófa and Alqo&. 

The catalogue and invaluable indices are in Arabic, though, in the nature 
of the material, this should not cause a major problem to anyone with even 
slight acquaintance with that language, since titles are in Syriac, while the 
basic terminology relating to size, date, scribal origin etc., is soon mastered. 
A problem is, however, presented, in the practical use of the catalogue to locate 
particular MSS in village churches, by the fact that in some cases at least the 
catalogue’s numbers do not appear on the actual MSS, which spill bear instead 
older numbers from local inventories. 

The MSS listed are not all very old and, as might be expected, are most 
varied, ranging from ibn al-'Ibri to Alphonsus Liguori. Some are illuminated, 
a few monochrome plates of rather poor quality being included in the catalogue. 
The artistry represented by the Mosul area is not always of a high standard, 
though there are some fine MSS like the famous B.M. Add. 7170 and Vat. 
Syr. 559,3 the latter being dated c. A.D. 122) and from Dayr Mar Mattai near 
Mosul. Indeed, Leroy * mentions in passing some of the MSS which now appear 
in the new catalogue as examples of a type native to the Mosul area. This 


1 Catalogue de la Bibliothèque Syro-Chaldéenne du couvent de N.D. des Semences pres d’ Alqoš 
(hag, Rome, 1929. 
Catalogue of the Syriac manuscripts yn Irag. 1. The libraries of Mosıl and its suburbs, 
Baghdad, 1977. 
3 These are studied in J Leroy, Les manuscrits sytaques dà peintures conservés dans les 
bibliothèques d' Hu ope et d'Orient, Pais, 1964, 280-313. 
4 Les manuscrits, 406. 
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type is represented in Leroy by the sixteenth-century Vat. Syr. Borgia 169 
from Mosul.5 These lectionary MSS commonly have illustrations on three 
pages only: the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, the doubt of Thomas and 
St. George, all of which were the subject of special local emphasis and interest. 

Many Syriac MSS from Iraq display evidence of artistic influence from the 
Islamic tradition. A good instance of this is Bätnäya MS 5 (a.D. 1586) in the 
new catalogue in which the St. George figure has clearly Islamic facial features. 
The same influence on Christian MSS has been noted elsewhere,® while another 
instance of this Christian-Muslim artistic symbiosis is the shared tradition of 
architectural decorations (including the use of calligraphy), e.g. in the atäbeg 
period.” 

When this catalogue is completed—it will take many years—Syriac studies 
` will have an important new tool to hand which will be enhanced further by 
promised supplementary indices. 


U. Hebrew MSS 

With the help of the Director-General of Antiquities and the head of the 
manuscript department in the Iraq Museum Library, Mr. Usama al-NaqSabandi, 
I was able to investigate that library’s MS collection. There, too, are found 
Syriac MSS, and it is expected that these will be included in a future volume 
of the Catalogue referred to above. 

The Iraq Museum also possesses a considerable collection of Hebrew MSS. 
A major part of it is in the process of conservation and could not be examined 
closely. In any case this material did not seem very promising, consisting, 
. according to information received, of 378 töra scrolls, of dates not earlier than 
the nineteenth century. 

Partially catalogued, and available in the Iraq Museum Library, are 
Hebrew MSS in three categories : 

1. Tord. One törä seroll.8 

2. Esther. Twenty partial and complete scrolls of Esther.? 
The Esther texts are in themselves unremarkable, small in size, on leather and 
paper. None of the scrolls is dated, and no dates would be expected on 
synagogue sorolls.!? Some of the MSS have letters decorated with tgyn (Taggin) 
and a peculiar shape for the top of the letter h&t,!! features which are typical 
of the ‘ scroll square’ hand defined by Birnbaum !? One scroll #8 is provided 

with a colophon : 


pn» mm anion 
“pio cnm 


5 Les manusorits, 404-8. See in the new catalogue Tallkayf MS 7 (a.D. 1587) and B&tnày& 
MS 5 (a.D. 1580), the latter not mentioned by Leroy. 

® Leroy, Les manuscrıis, 300-1 on Vat. Syr. 559; 390 on a MS from the Chaldaean 
Patriarchate of Mosul. The clearest example of Islamic style ia B.M. Rich 7174 (dated 1499); 
Leroy, Les manuscrits, 396-403 and pls. 151-5. See also D. Talbot Rice, Art of the Byzantine 
era, n, 1963, 42-4, on Vat. Syr. 559, B.M. Add. 7170. 
1 Compare Dayr Mar Behnam and the ‘Awn ad-Din mausoleum in Mosul from the mid- 

th 


* I.M, MB 240, catalogued but not m fact located. 

? Two are not catalogued locally, LM. MS 8198 and I.M. MS 2231a (the second of two scrolls 
rolled her but not distinguished in the catalogue). One is missing (I.M. MS 2242). 

10 of. B. A. Birnbaum, The Hebrew scripts, 1, London, 1971, ool. 233. 

Leg. IM. MS 235. 

13 Soripts, cols. 232-3, in relation to a very similar MS, No. 191 in his volume of plates, The 
nae var rt, London, 1954-7, which is also from Baghdad and dated 1939. 

13 I.M. 2229. 
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The surname Mizrahi is that of a prominent and ancient Baghdadi family,!* 
but this member of it is not otherwise known. 

The prominence of Esther may be explained by the popularity of the work 
in the Babylonian environment, since it deals with Jews in the Persian Empire. 
Hamadan (biblical Ecbatana), a traditional centre of Jewish pilgrimage for the 
area, contains the (thirteenth-century) mausoleum of Esther and Mordecai.!5 
The book itself is used in the Feast of Purim, of which there was a special 
version in Baghdad to celebrate relief from Persian attack (Nädir Shah) in the 
eighteenth century. 

3. Liturgy. Another MS" is wrongly catalogued as a further copy of 
Esther. The paper scroll is decorated in purple and green with geometric and 
floral designs and is in six columns, the last two of which are in a cursive or _ 
mashatt script. The text is not readily identifiable, though some biblical 
quotations are immediately recognizable (e.g. Ps. 15, 134, and Daniel 2 : 20-3). 
Dr. Stefan Reif has identified a citation from the Babylonian Talmud, Baba 
Bathra 5b, and has suggested that the scroll ‘is apparently a liturgical 
manuscript ’, a section of which ‘ seems to be part of a prayer to be recited at 
the tombs of Daniel and other “ righteous men ” ’. Another section is ‘ probably 
part of a prayer to be recited when setting out on a journey '.5 Again, there 
are obvious reasons for local interest in Daniel and his companions. Daniel’s 
traditional tomb is at Shushan (Qal’a-e-Shush, Iran), and th» text may be a 
liturgical text or prayer manual related to pilgrimage thither. 


44 of. D. S. Sassoon, A history of the Jews of Baghdad, Letchworth, 1949, 108-9. 

15 Sassoon. History, 97. Cf. Benjamin of Tudela, M. N. Adler, JQA, xvır, 1905, 789, 781 

1$ of, Era Judaica, Jerusalem, 1972, xm, cols. 1395-6. 

UIM, 2243. 

18 The writer would like to thank Dr. Reif for his oomments on some seations of the text of 
which a handwritten copy was made. 
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SOME NOTES ON ‘A TEXT IN OLD AMHARIC’ 
OF ROGER COWLEY 


A few years ago, Roger Cowley edited an interesting text of the T’amlıorta 
haymanot in older Amharic with an English translation under the title given 
above.! The text is of special value to the study of the history of Amharic : 
it is relatively lengthy (14 fols., 2 cols., 12 lines to a column and 6-8 characters 
to & line), in prose, and shows most of the features of archaic Amharic known 
so far. In spite of the fact that, to use the author's own words, ' it is not always 
clear where the sentences begin and end’ and that the text ‘is excessively and 
almost randomly punctuated', Cowley's translation is, I believe, of a high 
quality. His analysis and observations of the text’s features will remain a 
lasting contribution to the study of Amharic for which all concerned should be 
grateful. I have no doubt that most of the notes which I should like to add here 
are known to the editor. When working on such materials there is always some 
matter of interest to concentrate on, or in the case of translation, a choice of a 


1 Roger Cowley, ‘A text m Old Amhario’, BSOAS, xxxv, 3, 1974, 587-607. 
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better wording among many possibilities.? However, my few remarks will be 
limited to morphology and vocabulary. 

I shall refer to the folio and column of the manuscript reproduced in Cowley’s 
article, plates I-vIn. 


1. Morpholoby 

m and ¢ become zero as a rule if they come as a third radical of an Amharic 
verb, e.g. am (< ümo), #4 (< 44), etc., but not mno which became 
ma in MA (=Modern Amharic). The present text preserves the form mn 
(fol. 10v col. 1), which is also attested to in Masfirä sogeyat, EMML ® 1308, 
fol 192r: Am : ¢¢4-P9 ı mr ‘while sucking her mother’s breast’. The 
text solves a similar problem for the derived verb Asg? in the form of &£4.c9» 


` (fol. 2v col. 2) and 4f4.c (fol. 4r col. 1), respectively the imperfect and jussive 


forms of afárra, ‘ to bear fruit ’ (not of affárà ‘ to be ashamed °). Its conjugation 
is regular if, as I maintain, its perfect is Adé; see also fol. 12r col. 2. Today 
the verb is Ad&. 

The verb us ‘ [whether] it is’, which in MA is in the perfect, seems to have 
regressed from a gerund PF or AG, as the present text has it in nd5AT-F 1 HE : 
narty (fol. 6v col. 2 and fol. 6v col. 1). 

The expression e»t? is ungrammatical in present-day Amharic if the 
pronominal suffix -+ is a prepositional object, ‘they have likened for us’. 
The absence of a preposition (war-A7 or eña?) is intuitively felt. In this 
text, however, such an expression seems to be grammatical, e.g. hAesta?: 
(fol. 7v coL 1 and fol. 8v col. 1). 

Perhaps the most important feature of this text is, if my observation is 
right, the fact that it preserves the use of the Amharic imperfect as a main verb 
without an auxiliary; e.g. 


l. AXrt ı SAC 9 (fol. 4r col. 2) 
He will gain [lit. bear] sonship 


2. Afl: NNO? : £avhA ı (fol. 8v col. 1) 
The Father resembles the circle [of the sun] 


The imperfect form of the last verb is repeated in two more sentences (once 
for the Son and another time for the Holy Spirit) on the same folio and is also 
attested to in an old text of Sor'atà betä krastiyan, EMML 2193, fol. 106v col. 2: 
Paahi ı 07 à (70027 : Bona ‘The central [door] frame resembles the 
martyrs’. The next question is whether the a in £e»hA : should be geminated 
or not. 

thee (fol. 10v cols 1-2) is not to be equated with MA Ar but with 
£6E (< ence). There is a tendency in this text, which is actually not new, to 
drop the vowel a (third person sing.) especially when the perfect is in the 
relative. See also htnt? (< hearts ı < herir, fol. 13r col. 2). 


1 An example would be the translation of the sentence that starts on fol.7 v col 1 and ends 
on the same folio but in col. 2: ‘ Even though they have lıkened for us the person of the Father, 
the person of the Son and the person of the Holy Spirit to man, to his word and to hus breath, 
man does not have the power in order to see his word and his breath, but rather to hear their 
voice’, or for the sentence on fol. 2v col. 1, the alternative translation: ‘As the Apostles— 
chosen and appointed by the one who redeemed us with his blood by being hanged on the oross— 
said, as he commanded them: ['... ".].. 

3 iopian Manusoript Miorofilm Library, Addis Absba/Collegeville, Minnesota. 

4 Bee Bodleian Library Bruce MS 88, fol. 37v col. 1, ed. I. Guidi, ‘Le canzom geez- 
amarifia in onore di re Abissini,’ Rendiconti della Reale Accademsa dei Lincei, Classe di scienze 
morali, v, 1889, no. x, 1. 10, p. 88. 
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Cowley has already observed the emergence of a vowel d iramediately after 
the object marker when a particle such as -9°, ‘ also ’ or ‘too’, is suffixed to it, 
e.g. OAS (fol. 8v col. 2). The bindelaut may have been originally an à 
transformed later into a, for example, waldonamm > waldanamm. This phonolo- 
gical rule may include the bindelaut before the -n of the direct object that 
emerges when the marker is suffixed to the object -àn > an. There are actual 
examples of this in the text, such as nv? (fol. lör col. 1) mentioned by 
Cowley, who showed that it has become ttu? in MA. The vowel, it seems, 
is not part of any particle, not even of the direct object, which is -n, but one 
that ‘ binds’ or connects such particles with the word they are suffixed to. 


Vocabulary 

The etymology and the meaning of the word «?e5 (fol. lv col. 1) are not 
clear. It should not have this form unless it devives from a verb with a glottal 
for its first radical (and perhaps a ¢ for the third). Neither its form nor its 
meaning relate mpar to «2€. There may be less objection to “74+ than to 
av» pnr at least in meaning, in the present context. In other words, *]e7* : stands 
in the text, most probably for Jar 1, not for e» gar :. 

haam'ti (fol. 2r col. 2) is a combination of the prepositions n and a and the 
word An ' heart’ in the possessive (second person sing.): ‘ with your heart’, 
in a sentence which may be translated, ‘And now listen to the matter atten- 
tively (lit. ‘with your heart’). The matter is [as follows]. . . .' 

The form &2-# (fol. 5r col. 2). ' moon’, suggests a long process of changes 
from [y]ane-?, ‘reflection’ or ‘flash’ to present day max.® 

The form Lhar (fol. Tv col. 2, twice) seems strange at first glance. But 
ara is a particle to be suffixed to non-final verbs, here to the imperfect of «e, 
‘to see’, and on fol. 13v col. 1 to the verb +fua, although not orthographically. 
It is not related to 2jjog but, as Cowley rightly thought, is a particle to be 
equated to MA we. 

PEP: ax (fol. 11v col. 1) is the equivalent of the Goaz wiet : c9» : 
* Roman soldiers ". axe, here is not ‘ nobility ’ but ‘a member of the military ’, 
* a member of a garrison ’, ‘a soldier’. The institution of the army in Ethiopia 
may have an interesting history if its root is Ge'ez $e, ‘tə take captive’, 
from which &*, (7 ax) ‘captive’ is derived." Captives were apparently drafted 
and disciplined but kept uneducated, i.e. made ee, or ' polite’, to be used in 
the army of the kings. The term A711, ' free-born ' may even have been coined 
in contrast to it. The use of A93n, in Axumite Ethiopia and of bar He’ra ‘ free- 
born’ in Axumite South Arabia during the same period are strikingly alike." 


GETATOHEW HAILE 


* For a possible development of 6 from $ see G. Goldenberg, ' The Semitio languages of 
Ethiopia and their classification,’ BSOAS, xr, 3, 1977, 465. 

è Jules Perruchon (ed.), Les chroniques de Zar'a Yá'egób et de Ba’cda Märydm (Paris, 1893), 
31, 46 and passim. The names of the garrisons are very interesting, e.g. CLP ı AA! PAP ar ı 
SEC 1 ALN, ‘The garrison called “the invinoible,”’ F. M. Esteves Pereira (ed.), Chronica 
de Susenyos, rei de Ethiopia, 1, Lisboa, 1892, 18. 

"In the Martyrdom of the sainte of Nagran, the Syriac term bar herá' free-born ° 18 con- 
sistently translated with A«94H, ; of. F. M. Eetoves Pereira (ed.), Historia dos Martyres de Nagran 
versdo Ethiopica (Lisboa, 1899) with A. Moberg, The Book of the Himyarites (Lund, 1924), and now 
I. Shahid, The Martyre of Najrán. new documents (Subsidia Hagiographica, xrix, 1971). 


OBITUARY 
GORDON HANNINGTON LUCE 


Gordon Hannington Luce who died on 3 May 1979 was born on 20 January 
1889, the twelfth of thirteen children of the Rev. John James Luce, Vicar of 
St. Nicholas, Gloucester. His father was a Jerseyman, a member of a long- 
established family in that island, and Gordon spent many of his holidays there 
a8 & boy. Through his mother he was a cousin of the Oxford historian, Bishop 
Stubbs. At a very early age he developed a strong taste for literature and 
history. Indeed, he was something of a child prodigy, reading Homer in Greek 
at the age of six. Other interests of his were music and gymnastics and it is 

* recorded of him that when one day at table he was reprimanded for being too 
talkative with the well-known adage ‘ children should be seen and not heard ’, 
he calmly performed a hand-stand on the arms of his chair, held his position 
and returned to base, amid the silence of the family around the table. He was 
later to win a half-blue in gymnastics representing Cambridge against Oxford. 
He was sent to boarding school at the tender age of seven and later went to 
Dean Close School, Cheltenham, from which he gained a classical scholarship 
to Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

At Cambridge he read first for the Classical Tripos in which, in 1911, he 
obtained a first class. He followed this with a further year reading for the 
English Literature Tripos. During these Cambridge years his extensive circle 
of friends included many who later achieved distinction. Of these Arthur 
Waley should be mentioned first since his Cambridge days were exactly con- 

` temporaneous with Gordon’s; he became a welcome guest of the Waley 
family during vacations. Mrs. Hubert Waley writes that he became ‘the 
beloved friend of the whole family’ and that at Cambridge he was a member 
of the Apostles. This gave him the entrée to the friendship of such con- 
temporaries as James Elroy Flecker, Rupert Brooke, Aldous Huxley, R. C. 
Trevelyan, the brother of G. M. Trevelyan, and John Maynard (Lord) Keynes. 
The last named financed the publication of a volume of Gordon’s poems with 
illustrations by Duncan Grant, also a Cambridge contemporary. His cousin, 
Professor Rex Warner, tells me; ‘ His friends at Cambridge included nearly the 
whole of what is called “the Bloomsbury Set”. I remember that I, as a 
schoolboy, was rather shocked by Gordon’s less than enthusiastic response to 
my question “ And did you really know Rupert Brooke?” a poet for whom 
I felt a youthful adoration. Gordon never spoke unkindly about anyone, but 
he clearly regarded Brooke’s poetry as rather facile and imperfectly thought 
out. The people of that time whom he chiefly admired and liked were, I think, 
J. M. Keynes, R. C. (Bob) Trevelyan, E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf and her 
sister, Arthur Waley, David Garnett and Duncan Grant. It 1s a mistake I think 
to classify him as one of the “ Georgian " poets,’ he continues, ' he was much 
better disciolined intellectually than most of them.’ Some of these friendships 
endured for many years, personal contacts being renewed during Gordon’s 
periods of leave from Burma. 

In 1912, at the end of his Cambridge days, he sought an overseas post 
which would give him an opportunity to inspire youth abroad with the humane 
values of English literature. Thus he came to be appointed Lecturer in English 
Literature at Government College, Rangoon, a post which carried with it 
membership of the Indian Educational Service. This institution, which in 1920 
was to become a constituent college of the new University of Rangoon, was 


} 
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then affiliated to Calcutta University and prepared its students for the Calcutta 
degree examinations. For part of his journey to Rangoon he sailed with 
R. C. Trevelyan and E. M. Forster, a journey which the latter was to use as 
the basis of his book A passage to India. 

In Rangoon he developed a lasting friendship with the young Pali scholar 
Pe Maung Tin, son of U Hpay of Insein, a government servant, at whose house 
he became a frequent visitor. Pe Maung Tin inspired him with a deep interest 
in Burmese culture and especially in the art and architecture of Pagan, con- 
cerning which the French scholar Charles Duroiselle, the archaeologist employed 
by the Burma Government, was publishing much authoritative work. His 
close association with the U Hpay household led to his mar-iage in 1915 to 
Ma Tee Tee, the elder of U Hpay’s two daughters, thereby forging a link with 
Burma which became the strongest influence upon the remainder of his long ^ 
hfe. Ma Tee Tee was a woman of remarkable charm and high character who 
herself was destined later to make a contribution of great importance to the 
life of her country. 

Gordon Luce’s studies of Burmese culture early resulted in articles con- 
tributed to the Journal of the Burma Research Society. The Society had come 
into existence (in 1910) through the joint efforts of John S. Furnivall of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Burmese lawyer U May Oung. Gordon’s first 
article entitled ‘ English poetical translation of the Yadus of Let-we-thon-dara ’, 
dealt with the poems of the most famous court poet of the eighteenth century 
who wrote during the reign of King Hsinbyushin (1763-76), and was con- 
tributed to the Journal in 1916. In 1918 he contributed one on ‘ The greater 
temples of Pagan’. The antiquities of Pagan were to engage his interest 
increasingly thereafter: in particular he was attracted by its wealth of in- 
scriptions, already the subject of authoritative studies by C. Duroiselle and 
C. O. Blagden in Eptgraphia Birmanica, the first volume of which was published 
in 1919. Luce’s own earliest contribution to the history of Pagan appeared in 
the 1919 volume of JBRS and was a review of Charles Duroiselle’s The Art of 
Burma and Tantric Buddhism. 

At the end of World War I the Burma university project, an important 
item in the Nationalist programme, began to be put into cperation by the 
Burma government, with the result that the new University cf Rangoon came 
into being on 1 December 1920. During the negotiations leading up to this 
event Gordon Luce was told by Lieutenant-Governor Craddock, the Chancellor 
of the University, that because of his ‘ Burmanization ' he would not be con- 
sidered for appointment as its first Professor of English. 

Gordon’s reaction was to apply for all the leave due to him and to expand 
his existing Burmese studies at the School of Oriental Studies, which had come 
into existence in 1917 in London, and at the Sorbonne in Paris. In London 
he studied Chinese under the direction of Professor Eve Edwards and the 
languages of the Pagan inscriptions under Dr. C. O. Blagden. In Paris he 
worked with two well-known sinologists from the Ecole Frangaise d’Extröme- 
Orient of Hanoi, Louis Finot and Paul Pelliot. His study of Chinese was 
directed towards the exploration of contemporary Chinese writings dealing 
with their earliest relations with the peoples of Burma. Thus his linguistic 
studies clearly had a historical objective. 

It was during his period of leave that I myself arrived in Burma to take 
up the headship of the department of History in the University of Rangoon. 
When the time of his return to Burma was drawing near, I was seeking for 
ways and means of incorporating Burmese history effectively in the work ^' 


to 
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the History department. This entailed introducing Far Eastern History with 
special reference to Burma as a new subject. Learning from discussions in the 
English department that Luce’s concentration upon Oriental studies posed 
problems concerning his teaching there, I advised the creation of a research 
chair in Far Eastern History, and the offer of the appointment to Luce. 
I managed to convince both the Government of Burma and the University of 
Rangoon of the feasibility of the scheme. The University, however, was un- 
willing to create a research chair. Instead, it offered Luce a readership in 
history in my department, and he, with his characteristic generosity of spirit, 
and to my immense gratitude, accepted it. The result was a friendship between 
us which deepened with the years and extended to the end of his life, though 
I myself left Burma in 1934 to become headmaster of Caterham School, and 
did not meet Luce again until his return to England with Daw Tee Tee during 
World War II, after they had escaped from the Japanese through northern 
Burma. 

In the interval Luce had achieved a great deal. To begin with he had 
cooperated with Pe Maung Tin in translating three parts of the Hmannan 
Yazawin (The Glass Palace Chronicle) into English. It was published in 1928. 
The translation covers parts three, four and five of the chronicle, ending with 
the fall of Pagan. The wording is entirely that of Gordon Luce. It is in the 
same sort of archaic English as the Butcher and Lang translation of Homer’s 
Odyssey. The style has been adversely criticized by some of Burma’s nationalist 
writers who failed to realize that it was designed by Luce as a form of tribute 
to a great work of national literature. His acquaintance with the chronicle, 
however, brought out the historian’s critical faculties in Luce and must have 
stimulated his desire for evidence as near contemporary as possible, for the 
chronicle itself was compiled in 1829 and it contained the dynastic myths 
which had been acceptable to the Konbaung dynasty founded by Alaungpaya 
in 1752. From these ‘ fairy stories ’ he turned to contemporary inscriptions and 
Chinese dynastic histories for historical facts. For instance, his researches 
pointed to the earliest Burmese settlements in Burma being made in the ninth 
century A.D. and to their predecessors, the Tibeto-Burman-speaking Pyu, 
controlling Upper Burma during the two preceding centuries. This was in 
complete contrast to the much earlier dates suggested by the Glass Palace 
Chronicle. His treatment of the Pyu is to be found in two articles in JBRS, 
the first entitled ‘ Names of the Pyu’, in 1932 and the second, ‘ The ancient 
Pyu’ in 1937. Luce summarized his views about the early history of Burma 
for the first time in an article written jointly with Pe Maung Tin entitled 
* Burma down to the fall of Pagan: an outline, part 1’, published in JBRS, 
1939. It was not until a good many years later in 1959 that he gave details 
regarding the entrance of the Burmese into Burma in the ninth century A.D. 
in another article in JBRS entitled ‘Old Kyaukse and the coming of the 
Burmans ’. 

Having joined the History department, Gordon Luce concentrated mainly 
upon his own research work. On the one hand he was exploring Chinese writings 
for evidence regarding early Burma and in pursuit of this he published a survey 
of relevant Chinese writings in JBRS in 1924. He also plunged himself fully 
into the study of the languages of the earliest inscriptions, Pali, Pyu and the 
archaic forms of Burmese and Mon. At the same time he began a search for 
further inscriptions of the Pagan period, training his servant Maung Sein to 
assist in the work of discovery with highly satisfactory results. In his vacations 
he made several visits to Pagan itself. He soon became a highly competent 
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archaeologist, supplementing the work already done on the site by the Burma 
Archaeological Department which had come into existence earlier in the 
century. His archaeological studies, which included making hundreds of 
rubbings of inscriptions, showed the need for a thorough revision of the trans- 
criptions of inscriptions to be found in Epigraphia Birmanica. The method he 
adopted for taking rubbings showed up many imperfections in this great work, 
and he persuaded Rangoon University to syonsor the publication of photo- 
gravures of these rubbings as a major step towards making available this 
immensely rich source of historical and linguistic evidence to other scholars. 
The first portfolio of these was published in 1933 by Oxford University Press. 
Eventually, five large portfolios were published during his lifetime, covering 
the period up to the foundation of the Burmese capital of Ava in 1364-5. At 
the same time he was making translations and commentaries upon these 
inscriptions. 

All this work was stopped by the Japanese invasion of Burma in 1942, 
when he and Daw Tee Tee made their way into northern Burma and escaped 
into India by the perilous mountain tracts through the Naga country. He told 
me afterwards that Naga bearers carried Tee Tee in an improvised litter, 
while refusing to accommodate him in similar fashion because of his weight. 
He therefore had to do the journey on foot. Luckily he was an excellent walker, 
having already earlier in his career climbed Kanchenjunga with Kingdon 
Ward. Before leaving Rangoon he deposited his vast collection of transcriptions 
and notes in the University library for safety. Unfortunately, shortly before 
the Japanese forces evacuated Rangoon in 1945, they exploded & bomb in the 
library which did considerable damage to the interior as well as blowing off 
much of the roof, and before the situation could be retrieved the onset of the 
monsoon rains destroyed most of the contents of the library including all of 
Luce’s materials. Much of what was lost was irreplaceable. 

Gordon Luce himself returned to Burma as soon as possible after the 
Japanese surrender and applied himself to the immense task of doing again all 
the work that had been lost. At the same time Daw Tee Tee reopened her 
“Home for Waifs and Strays’ which had been closed during the Japanese 
invasion. I should explain here that Gordon and Daw Tee Tee had two children, 
whom at an early age they had taken to England and settled in a co-educational 
boarding school at Keswick. Separated thus from her children Tee Tee had 
started a home for homeless and parentless little boys in a bungalow close to 
the present university site then in the course of construction. She obtained 
these by scouring the slums of Rangoon one night. In their new home she cared 
for them herself and invited student assistance. To finance the scheme she 
founded a small society of private donors and obtained valuable assistance 
from the Municipality of Rangoon, which made possible the provision of more 
extensive buildings permitting a large expansion of its numbers. Gordan 
actively supported the venture in all sorts of ways and particularly by teaching 

nastics. When I visited the Home in its early days, Tee Tee had twenty-four 
little boys there, regular little gamins. They sat around on the flcor and sang 
to me, and I thought I had never before seen a group of children so happy. 
At the close of the Japanese war there were many more homeless children to 
be collected from the ravaged areas and she was soon receiving numbers of 
small boys discovered by the Burmese troops in mopping-up operations. By 
1952 the Home had become quite a large establishment, all the larger because 
of the civil war which had raged in Burma since it became independent in 
January 1948. She and Gordon lived at the Home in their own quarters and 
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Gordon himself gave the boys coaching ın gymnastics and in eurythmics, using 
his splendid collection of Western classical music for them to interpret. In 
1955, on a visit to the Home, I watched about a dozen of the boys learning to 
interpret an orchestral work by Bach with Gordon Luce in command. 

The post-war Scarbrough Commission’s recommendations envisaged a con- 
siderable expansion of South-East Asian studies at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in London. This involved inviting Gordon Luce to occupy 
there a chair in Tibeto-Burman Languages. Owing, however, to his self- 
imposed post-war commitments in Rangoon, he was unwilling to accept a 
permanent post in England. In 1949 when I became head of the new depart- 
ment of South-Hast Asia and the Islands in the School, I managed to persuade 
him to accept a visiting professorship for one year in 1950. We were lucky m 
persuading him to stay until 1953. Early in that year, when I was on study 
leave in Burma, my colleagues in the University of Rangoon told me that they 
intended to create a special post for Gordon Luce in the University and ‘ steal’ 
him from me. I replied that such an effort on their part must succeed since 
his heart was firmly in Burma, and indeed Daw Tee Tee herself had remamed 
at the Home throughout the period of Gordon’s stay in England. The upshot 
was that he returned to the University of Rangoon to a Chair of History 
specially created for him, and a new period of intense literary activity began 
in his life. 

Soon after his arrival in England during the war he had been invited to 
lecture to the India Society in London and chose as his theme ‘ A century of 
progress in Burmese history and archaeology ’. It was not only a most useful 
survey of the progress made up to the Japanese invasion, but also a sketch 
of what he considered to be the most necessary next steps in both fields when 
peace shculd once more be restored. This lecture forms an indispensable 
introduction to the work he accomplished during the ensuing years. He was to 
remain at the University of Rangoon teaching, researching and writing for the 
next eleven years. During this period he and Tee Tee lived at the Home and 
with them lived J. 8. Furnivall who, at the end of the war, had, like them, 
returned to Burma to re-open his Burma Book Club. When Independence 
came to the country in 1948 he was given an advisory post in the new govern- 
ment’s planning department. 

In 1962 U Nu’s government was overthrown by an army coup led by 
General Ne Win, and one result of this was a purge of foreigners. Furnivall 
was the first to be ordered to leave. Then in 1964 came the turn of the Luces 
Gordon himself was ordered to leave the country, but Daw Tee Tee was told 
personally by General Ne Win that he would like her to remain at the Home. 
Her natural reply was to the effect that her place was with Gordon and 
accordingly they left the country. Gordon had had his exceptionally fine library 
packed in about a dozen huge cases. These, however, were impounded by the 
government of Burma. Indeed, under a regulation that no jewellery could be 
taken out of the country, Daw Tee Tee was even stripped of her wedding ring 
when they embarked on the homeward-bound ship, leaving all their possessions 
behind. Only after representations made by the British Foreign Office to the 
Government of Burma were the library and other personal possessions of the 
Luces restored to them. They settled in Jersey, sharing part of a farmhouse 
belonging to a member of Gordon’s family: its coach house was transformed 
into a very suitable home for the library and in this Gordon worked happily 
for the next fifteen years. He declined offers of visiting posts made to him by 
SOAS and some American universities. Actually, these last years in Jersey 
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were some of the most fruitful of his career, since to them belongs his crowning 
achievement, the publication of his monumental Old Burma—Early Pagán 
(1969—70). 

During the post-war years Gordon Luce was the recipient of significant 
honours. Ín 1952 he was awarded the C.B.E. for his great services to scholarship 
in Burma. Earlier on Daw Tee Tee had been awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 
Medal by the Government of India for her work on behalf of homeless children, 
and since on that occasion I thought he had expressed some objection to 
political honours, I asked him if he was willing to accept one himself. He 
replied, ‘ Yes, I am accepting it because this time it is for the very reason for 
which I was refused the Chair of English in the University of Rangoon in 1920.' 
Later he was to receive the degree of Doctor of Literature honorts causa from 
the University of Rangoon. 

Much later after his final return from Burma he was the recipient in 1966 
of the Triennial Gold Medal of the Royal Asiatic Society in London, and on 
this occasion he read to the Society his paper entitled ‘ The career of Htilaing 
Min (Kyanzittha), the uniter of Burma, a.D. 1084-1113’. This was published 
in the Society’s journal, parts one and two of that year. Like his earlier paper 
‘ The early Syam in Burma’s history ', published in JBRS in 1958 and 1959, 
the Kyanzittha paper represented definitive advances in the study of Pagan’s 
history, and a revision of the previously accepted views of two of its out- 
standing episodes, its rise to supremacy in Burma and its fall at the hands of 
Kublai Khan’s Mongols. In 1939 in the article ‘ Burma down to the fall of 
Pagan’ he had started to map out the main features in Burma’s early history. 
This represented an uncompleted project since ib went no further than the 
great dividing line between the period of Mon cultural ascendancy and that of 
Burmese cultural dominance which followed it in the latter pars of the twelfth 
century. The importance of the Mons in the early history of Burma after the 
fall of the Pyu kingdom of Sri Ksetra in the eighth century attracted more and 
more of his attention as time went by and in 1953 in his J BRS article ‘ Mons 
of the Pagan dynasty ' he attempted a general survey of their history in both 
early Burma and early Thailand. These studies brought close contacts between 
himself and the scholars of Thailand, contacts which resulted in papers con- 
tributed to the Siam Society in Bangkok ana published in 1965 in JSS. These 
were ‘ Dvaravati and Old Burma’ and ‘Rice and religion: a study of Old 
Mon-Khmer evolution and culture'. Both are of exceptional interest in the 
daring theories they contained. The most intriguing to me is his contention 
in the latter that the changeover to wet rice cultivation in Further Asia took 
place in the Red River Valley of Tongking and was the work of Mon-Khmer- 
speaking peoples. His Royal Asiatic Society lecture in 1966 returned to the 
theme of Mon cultural supremacy in early Pagan in greater detail. 

These studies reached their culmination in his three-volume work Old 
Burma— Early Pagán (1969-70) which ends with the period of cultural change- 
over from Mon to Burman predominance. No study of the later Pagan period 
commensurate with this was to come; Gordon Luce would heve had to add 
two more volumes to the work to cover the Burman period, but instead he 
turned his attention to the earlier history of the Burman people and in particular 
to the question of their origin in Central Asia, as he saw it. The results of this 
probe backwards in time appeared in two articles published shortly before his 
death, ‘ Kamram/Kamlam/Kamalanka’ in JBRS, December 1976, and 
* Tangut or Proto-Burman ’ in BSOAS, x11, 3, 1978. 

How far his daring theories regarding the origin and early wanderings of 
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the Burman people, and his even more daring assertions regarding the discovery 
and spread of wet-rice cultivation by the Mon-Khmer-speaking peoples, will 
find ultimate acceptance by scholars, it is too early as yet to give a positive 
answer and beyond my own capacity. They constitute a splendid challenge. 
As I have suggested above, Gordon Luce’s extensive linguistic studies were 
undertaken with a historical object. Languages were thus the key to historical 
discovery. In the process, however, linguistic studies often became an end in 
themselves, and it is difficult to say which interest predominated in his mind 
at any given time. Thus his researches in pursuit of the Proto-Burmans 
included a comparative study of early Burmese, Tibetan and Chinese. ‘ Rice 
and religion’ in particular is an invaluable contribution to early South-Hast 
Asian historical discovery ; it attempts to throw light upon a period of proto- 
history about which the ordinary historical materials hardly exist. 

When Burma attained independence under U Nu’s premiership in January 
1948, one of the early acts of the new government had been to establish a 
historical commission to undertake research into existing materials for Burmese 
history and the discovery of more. Gordon Luce became an advisor to the 
Commission and he and his pupil, Bohmu Ba Shin, of the Burma Army Educa- 
tion Corps, busied themselves with the discovery of new materials for the 
history of early Burma. It was a fruitful partnership, particularly in the 
discovery of further inscriptions, and only ended with Ba Shin’s early death 
Ba Shin himself and Alexander Griswold jomtly edited a presentation volume 
entitled Essays offered to G. H. Luce in honour of hts seventy-fifth birthday 
(Ascona, 1966), to which a large number of valuable papers were contributed. 

During these later years after the Japanese defeat, among Gordon Luce’s 
special concerns was that of the continuation of the work of Blagden and 
Duroiselle on Burma’s early inscriptions. He had performed the immense task 
of the restoration of the work he had lost through the destruction of the 
University of Rangoon library. His object was to produce a further volume of 
Epigraphia Birmantca which would complete its survey of all the known 
inscriptions of Burma up to the foundation of Ava in 1364-5. This work was 
uncompleted at his death. Writing to me in August 1978, he said, ‘ The next 
step is surely to edit properly the corpus of Old Burma’s inscriptions which 
includes not only the 610 sheets of pre-Ava inscriptions clearly printed by the 
OUP, but also the even more numerous and more beautiful inscriptions of the 
Ava period that followed. There is no break $n the continutty of these inscriptions 
from their very beginning in the eleventh century A.D.; and from the first 
their spelling is almost as archaic as Archaic Chinese, and their historical value 
beyond price. I doubt if any other country in South-East Asia can compare 
with Burma, either in number or continuity of stone inscriptions, though some 
beat us in antiquity. Blagden of SOAS and Duroiselle, a Frenchman, started 
the editing magnificently. What have we done, beyond the Oxford facsimiles ? 
Pe Maung Tin and I edited in Burma the first twenty-five. Twelve, I think, 
were published : the rest were found last year in a cellar at Rangoon University, 
in final proof, utterly neglected by the Military Government.’ During 1978 
he recurred again and again to this matter in correspondence with me, urging 
that some institution should take over responsibility for this task and expressing 
the keenest desire that it should be undertaken by the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. He himself, and his pupil, U Tin Htway, had contributed an 
article on an Ava inscription of A.D. 1442 with translation and notes to the 
commemorative volume of essays presented to Dr. Malalasekera of Sri Lanka, 
and he recommended this as an example of the method to be used. 
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Gordon Luce’s views regarding the origin and early history of the Burmese 
people were revolutionary. They differed in every way from the accounts 
recorded in the Glass Palace Chronicle which were the dynastic myths of the 
Konbaung dynasty. These myths formed part of the teaching material of the 
monastic schools. They were cherished and defended by the Burmese nationalists 
in their struggles for independence against the British during the period anterior 
to the Japanese occupation. After Independence U Nu himself perpetuated 
them in all his speeches and after the army takeover in 1962 the new regime 
tended to boost the traditionalism of the chronicles. But Luce’s views were 
accepted by many educated Burmans, particularly those who had had personal 
contacts with him and realized that his interpretations were the zesult of studies 
of contemporary or near-contemporary evidence. It must also be mentioned 
that with the archaeological department of the Burma government Gordon 
Luce always had the utmost cooperation and friendly relations. In his preface 
to Old Burma—Early Pagán he offers his thanks for the ‘ priceless contribution ' 
made by the department to that work. This is not to suggest that all his views 
found acceptance by Burmese archaeologists. But Gordon Luce’s vast con- 
tributions to their knowledge of Pagan stimulated immense pride on the part 
of the educated classes in Burma in the true greatness of their past, as he 
saw it. This finds unforgettable expression in Win Pe’s poem in The New 
Burma Weekly of 24 January 1959, entitled ‘A temple of Pazan (A homage 
to Sayagyı Luce)’, in which he praises ‘ his patience, piety end humbleness 
and his work which is a birth to us, for he has restored to us our inheritance 
against the wild conspiracy of time’. This was a special edition of this news- 
paper in commemoration of Gordon Luce’s seventieth birthday. It contains a 
comprehensive collection of articles on practically every aspect of his work, 
together with a number of tributes, mainly by his Burmese past students. 
Their pride in his achievements and their deep affection for him personally are 
alike remarkable. 

D. G. E. Haru 


[Professor Hall had hoped to add a final paragraph dealing with Professor 
Gordon Luce's personal qualities, and did make the following notes; ‘ that 
he was essentially a poet: he wanted to die in Burma ; he n2eded three life- 
times: as yet there is no one to fill his place. The beauty and wonder of 
Pagan, Burma's capital for two and a half centuries, demoastrated to him 
what the Burmese people were capable of at their best. ' 

Professor Hall died on 12 October 1979, before he could complete this 
essay. It has seemed best not to attempt to supply a conclusion, but to 
print this tribute to his lifelong friend as he left it. Eds.] 
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The cuneiform texts in Ugarıtio and Akka- 
dian from Ras Shamra (ancient Ugarit) dating 
from the latter half of the second millennium 
».0. have generated an immense secondary 
literature in the fifty years since their discovery 
began. However, the interest of scholars has 
been mainly directed to matters of religion and 
comparative linguistics and philology. Texts 
dealing with such topics as trade have been 
neglected. 

Thus the volume under review is to be wel- 
comed since ib 19, so far as this reviewer 18 
aware, the first extensive investigation of this 
aspect of Ugaritic studies, though the briefer 
and less comprehensive contributions of such 
scholars as C. H. Gordon, M. C. Astour and 
A. F. Rainey may be noted. Indeed, Heltzer 
hımself had been the main earlier contributor 
to this field of study in a number of articles 
published mostly in Russian. 

Naturally this 1s a technical work for the 
specialist in trade, but at the same time it 18 & 
most valuable tool of reference. Thirty-five 
pages are given over to an exhaustive tabular 
analysis of the prices of goods of different Apos 
in Ugarit itself. This analysis is the basis of the 
main part of the volume. It should be noted, 
however, that an article on ‘ Commodity prices 
at Ugarit’ published more recently by R. 
Stieglitz in JAOS (1979) is in many ways more 
useful than Heltzer’s list, though not more 
complete. Heltzer's presentation of the evı- 
dence is not easy to follow. In justice, however, 
it must be stated at once that Stieghtz based 
his work on an earlier Russian article of 
Heltzer’s. There seems to be little disagree- 
ment. What 1s clear in both studies is that 
gold, silver, copper and tin were valued m the 
ratio 1: 4: 800: 800. 

Heltzer’s comparison of prices in Ugarit with 
those in other Near Eastern centres (Alalah, 
Kassıte Babylonia, Nuzı, the Hittite Empire, 
Mari, Egypt) and in the Old Assyrian texts is 
particularly valuable and instructive. He 
shows that trade was highly develo in 
Ugarit (as reflected perhaps in the locally high 
price of donkeys) with a wide range of inter- 
national contacts. He also suggests that the 
commeroial wealth of Ugarit may have been 
partly related to ita phical position, 
particularly with regard to certain commodi- 
ties. Thus, for example, gold was relatively 
cheap in Ugarit. It seems that the Ugaritians 
bought ıt cheaply in Egypt and sold ıt to their 
eastern neighbours among whom gold was very 
expensive. Conversely, silver, also relatively 
cheap at Ugarit, could be sold to Egypt at a 
high price. 

Further chapters deal with the organization 


of trade, ın particula: the role of the official 
merchant (tamkaru/mkr), who was in the sor- 
vice of the king, receiving certain privileges in 
respect of this status (the tenure of land, 
grants of foodstuffs) as well as incurring certain 
obligations (provision of a quota of men for 
wilitary service). There were two different 
types of tamkar: one group (on Heltzer’s inter- 
pretation) traded on their own account as well 
as on behalf of the court, while the others were 
directly subject to the king. Some were given 
the task of collecting taxes. Brotherhoods of 
tamkars acted corporately and their activities 
were governed by legal and tax provisions. 
There were even treaty relations with foreign 
powers forming commercial partnerships, and 
p amu protected and defined the rights 
of merchants when in a foreign country. 

Finally, Heltzer disousses problems of trans- 
portation by land and sea, moludıng considera- 
tıon of the ports used for international tradıng 
—Byblos, , Akko, etc. The breadth of 
international commercial contact is again 
made clear. 

In general it should be noted that ıt 1s not 
uncommon for the evidence of particular com- 
modities to be very slight indeed. Even the 
price of wheat is based on a single text (RS 
22.03), the interpretation of which is still 
disputed. Heltzer takes the reference to be to 
one parisu of wheat for one (silver) shekel, 
whereas P. Bordreuil’s re-examination of the 
tablet has led him to affirm recently that the 
phrase in question rather that there 
was & system of weights 1n which the parisu 
was equivalent to one third of a shekel. 

However, the addition of the Ugaritic evi- 
dence to our other sources for the commercial 
history of the ancient Near East 1n the second 
millennium 2.0. is a major step forward and 
should lead to further systematic accounts of 
the data. This is an excellent treatment of this 
difficult subject, admirably concise and marred 
only by two faults. The English translations of 

ian and Ugaritio texte where they are 
quoted are frequently obsoure, while some 
translations betray a lack of familiarity with 
Enghsh idiom. For example, kbd may be trans- 
lated ‘in all’ asin ‘ thirty-two shekels in all’, 
but ‘ at all’ does not make sense in this con- 
text (p. 4). The other fault is an extraordı- 
narily large number of typographical errors 


(beginning on the title page). 
JOHN F HEALEY 
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With this catalogue Professor Goshen- 
Gottstein, whose earlier contributions to 
Syriac studies have been so valued, provides 
studente of Syrıao manuscrıpts with a further 
tool for research. 

The manuscripts covered by the volume are 
those in the Houghton Library in Harvard 
(originally in the Semitio Museum), though 
there are supplements dealing with manu- 
scripte in db Andover-Harvard Li 
(Harvard Divinity School) and in the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. These 
form the bi group of Syriac manuscripts 
in the United States (234 out of an approxı- 
mate 500). Over two-thirds of the colleotion 
originated from the American missionary 
activities towards the end of the last century 
m the district around Urmia and they are fully 
eatalogued here for the first time, though note 
may be made of the list of J. T. Clemons m 
Orienialia Christiana Periodica (1960). 

Às might be expected, half of these manu- 
scripts are eighteenth and nineteenth-century 
copies. About twenty-five items are older, 
from the twelfth-thirteenth centuries or even 


earlier. A few ents may go back to the 
seventh century. older manuscripts are 
mostly biblical texta and prayer books, the 


most important being (in Goshen-Gottetein’s 
new numbering) Syr 176, St. John’s Gospel in 
the Harklean version. The date in the colophon 
of this codex has been interfered with and is in 
dispute. The cataloguer restores the orginal 
date as the Seleucid year 1803 (Le. A.D. 
1091-2), this having been altered by a later 
hand. This understanding, if correct (and it 
may be added to the author’s note that it is 
clear from pl.v1 that ‘ of the Greeks ’, speoify- 
ing the era, 1s a supralinear gloss), would 
necessitate a revision of the status given this 
mper in Syriao palaeographical studies, 
since W. H. P. Hatch (An album of dated Syriac 
manuscripts, 1946, pl. xov) dated it A.D. 
731-2, making it the oldest manusoript in 
sertä script. Incidentally, 1t is odd that Goshen- 
Gottstein leaves the unoorreoted date in the 
body of his text, while discarding it in a 
footnote. 

Other randomly selected points of interest 
include a nineteenth-oentury manuscript which 
may represent the Jewish Syriao dialect of 
Zakho (Syr 7) and an example of Turkish 
Garshuni of the same date (Syr 134). Two 
illuminated manuscripte (Syr 2, Syr 20) appear 
in the plates of the volume (pl. 1 and u, note 
also Syr 4) and these should be added to the 
repertoire of Syriao illuminstions (J. Leroy, 
Lea manuscrits syriaques à peintures, 1964). 

The catalogue is basically a list of the manu- 
scripte giving very limited information, though 
identifications are given where the author 
found this possible, as are datings. The diffi- 
culties of the task are considerable and Goshen- 
Gottstein has decided to say little on each 
manuscript and that which he does say is 
somewhat anecdotal (‘I do not feel I want to 
get involved in this kind of analysis’, p. 67; 
“I cannot make out why I jotted down...’, 
p. 124). He refers the reader to Baumstark and 
Moss where appropriate, though it is a pity he 
dismisses the more recent native productions 
(p. 28, n. 48). Minor mistakes are mevitable 
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{e.g., Barfilla, the name of the important 
Christian village near Mosul is so pronounced, 


c£. p. 68). 
However, it must be said that in his intro- 
duction the author apologizes too much for the 


volume's inadequacies. Within its limits as a 
handlist it wil be an invaluable source of 
reference in Syriac manuscript research. 

The Urmia of the American missionary 
effort is one of the centres dealt with in the 
useful collection of articles by Father Jean Fiey 

ublished by Variorium Reprints, his article on 
Christian ian Azerbaijan being reprinted from Le 
Muséon (1973). Other reprinted articles are to 
be welcomed particularly because the Leba- 
nese journals in which they appeared are not 
easy to obtain except in the main research 
centres (Alelto, Parole de VOriemt). (It is, 
therefore, the more annoying to find that some 
pages are missing from the review oopy— 
caveat emptor.) 

The collection centres on the Eastern Syrian 
or Nestorian church of Iran and stands as a 
fine tribute to the author’s scholarship, 
cially in the field of the historical ar 
of the churoh in Iran and Iraq. His work on 
the latter is well known from his three-volume 
Assyrie chrétienne (1965-8), and the present 
colleotion forms in effect a companion volume 
to that, dealing with the dioceses mostly in 
modern Iran, from the Gulf to Elam, Media, 
Azerbaijan, Tabaristan and Khurasan. These 
detailed studies are preceded by a summary of 
the main features of the history and life of the 
church in Iran from the earliest times down to 
1552 (at which point the Nestorian church was 
in irretrievable decline and the Chaldaean 
community, united with Rome, came into 
existence). 

Joined with these essays are two on the 
church in Iraq concerning Tikrit, the eastern 
centre of Monophysitism, and the topography 
of the Christian sites at al-Madä’in (Mähözd) 
around the Parthian/Sasanian centre of 
Selencia-Ctesiphon south of Baghdad. Some 
of this material is found also in Fiey'a Jalons 
pour une histoire de l'église en Irag (1970) where 
maps are provided. These discussions bring out 
clearly the potential contribution and impor- 
tance of the archaeology of Christian sites in 
the Middle East. It can too easily become a 
poor relation of pre-Christian (Sumerian, 
Assyrian eto.) archaeology on the one hand, 
and Islamic archaeology on the other. 

JOHN ¥. HEALEY 


Eprra AMBROS: Sieben Kapitel des Sark 
Kitäb Sibawaihi von ar-Rummäns in 
Edition und Übersetzung. (Beihefte 
zur Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, Bd. 9). [iv], 242 pp. 
Vienna: Verlag des Verbandes der 
wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaften Os- 
terreichs, 1979. ÓS 245. 

The Jarh Kitab Sthawayhi of Rummäni (276- 

384/889-994) exists in two MSS, neither of 

them complete. Ambros has chosen seven 


sections present in both MSS and established 
an Arabic text, with German translation and 
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commentary, introduction, eto. The seotions 
deal with: 1. hamz; 2. numerals; 3. the fa‘il 
numerical form (as used in structures such as 
khämısu khamsatin eto.); 4. numerical gender 
concord with collective nouns and those appli- 
eable to both males and females; 5. non-geni- 
tival numerical structures; 6. noun plurals with 
no non-radical letters; 7. the nomen unitatis. 

It must be said that Rummänf’s work is not 
a commentary in the usual sense—it is quite 
Bu the work = Ibn Ya‘ish. It is organized 
in chapters each dealing with a particular 
of grammati en which is first Fr 
then a series of questions 1s enunciated, and 
finally, answers given; the questions are all 
grouped together, and the answers all together, 
which is an awkward arrangement because it 
means that the bloo of questions is hardly 
worth reading, since they aro all implicit (or 
even overtly re-stated) in the answers. The 

ions are to an overwhelming extent of the 
* why ’ kind, and the answers attempt to give 
explanations for the phenomena in terms of 
highly abstract theory. Much of this may 
strike the modern reader as trivial or far- 
fetched. This is specially the case with the 
erde of khiffah ‘easiness’ and fagi 
eTOUBNEBE red as explanations for the 
favouring or avoidance (respectively) of lin- 
istic phenomena. Such evaluations are 
fiy arbi and in many cases one oan 
only conclude that what is favoured is declared 
to be ‘ easy ' and what is avoided ‘ ponderous ', 
without any intrinsio reason for the categoriza- 
tion; so that an ' explanataon’ in such terms 
depends on a vicious circle of argument. 

Nevertheless, there are sometimes fascina- 
ting insighta which make the work well worth 
reading, such as a passage (bottom of p. 135 in 
the translation) where Rummäni displays a 
familiarity with the modern (!) morphological 
concept of the ‘marked versus unmarked 
form ’. 

From all this, it will be appreciated that, 
while this work is an important specimen of 
Arabic grammatica] thought as it evolved after 

SIbawa, t contributes virtually nothing to 
ipie cp of the Kıtäb iteelf. Rum- 
ae is an out-and-out Basran, in contrast to 
Bibawayhls descriptive approach which is 
closer to what is rally though t of as a 
Kufan attitude, stress on sam is what the 
Arabs actually say °). 

Ambros’s ore of editing and translating 
has in the main been done with thoroughness 
and accuracy. However, I do detest some 

t tendency to the view that it is possible 
and desirable to render one Arabic term by one 
unvarying translation. This is unfortunately 
not the case; even technical terms are some- 
times used with differing implications in dif- 
ferent contexts. I quote one example here. 
There is no doubt that asi can be used for a 
morphological ‘ basio form (Grundform) ’. But 
when Rummäni writes (p. 63 1. 16) h-anna 
asia l-jam‘i an yujra ‘ala wähid, the rendering 
(p. 152 1. 11) ‘ weil die Grundform des Plurals 
seine Bildung von einem Singular ist’ is mis- 
leading, since the author is here not speaking 
about the plural as a morphological category, 
but about its hierarchically secondary semantic 
statue in relation to the corresponding singular. 
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A significant pointer is the use of yujra and not 
the morphological term yubnä. What the 
author is saying is that ‘ the essential thing 
about a plural is that it is brought mto use 
alongside a [corresponding] singular '. Similar- 
ly (p. 63 1. 20) Ii-anna L‘ayna mw’annathatun 
fi Lasi is ‘because ‘ayn is fundamentally 
femmine ’, and not ‘ weil “ al-'ayn " in seiner 
Grundform ein Femininum ist'; there cannot 
be here any contrast between a singular 
‘ Grundform ’ and the plural form, because 
both alike are feminine. This is made specially 
clear by the following sentence, which ex- 
preeses the same notion in different words, and 
shows that the argumentation 1s based on 
semantics and not morphology: in order to 
justify the (superficially ungrammatical) 
thaláthaiw anfus Rummani says that it is li- 
anna Lnafsa ‘indahum insün ` because a nafs 
in their [the Arabs] view is [simply] & human 
being’. It is ‘Grundbedeutung’ and not 
* Grundform ’ that is in question. 
A. F. L. BEESTON 


Ja0oB NEUSNER: Method and meaning 
in ancient Judaism. (Brown Judaic 
Studies, 10.) vii, 211 pp. Missoula, 
Montana: Scholars Press, 1980. $13.50 
(paper $9.) 

That problems of method are still the con- 
cern of some historians is always good news, 
though in the case of Jacob Neusner this can 
hai be surprimng (see BSOAS, xxxix, 2, 
1976, 438-0; and xri, 1, 1979, 140-1). The 
latest volume from this almost unbelievably 
productive scholar contains eight papers of 
which mx were previously published (I, IL, V, 
VI, VII, VILI), one (III) adumbrated m earher 
works, and one (IV) quite new, designed as 
comment to his not yet completed History o 
the Mishnaio Law of Women (Leiden, 1980; 
have seen three volumes, of five, to date). 
Despite a rough and ready style and occa- 
sionally strident polemio (of. e.g. pp. 26—7 vs 
Sandmel, p. 190 n. 4 on the Reform logians 
and rabbis in Chicago, and p. 192 n. 6 on the 
inadequately trained halakhists in general), 
Neusner's observations on the past history. 
present oonfusion and future tasks of studente 
m Jewish studies merit the closest attention. 

might add, from myo own perspective, that 

a of other religious traditions could 

profit from perusal of these restless and provo- 

cative essays. Let us consider the content: 

‘ Anthropology and the study of Talmudic 

literature ' (pp. 21-40), ‘ History and the study 

of Talmudio literature’ (pp. 41-58), ‘ Oral 

Torah and oral tradition: deflning the prob- 

lematio’ (pp. 58-75), ‘ Thematic or systemic 

description: the case of Mishnah’s division of 
women ’ (pp. 79-100), ‘ History and structure: 
the case of Mishnah’s system of purities’ (pp 

101-32), ‘Map without territory: Mishnah’s 

system of sacrifice and sanctuary’ (pp. 133- 


54), ‘Form and m : Mishnah’s system 
and Mishnah’s language’ (pp. 155-81), and 
* The tasks of theology in Judaism ’ (pp. 185— 
200). 


Now, the point being made ın the first essay 
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on behalf of an anthropological approach to 
Talmudic literature is that Talmud ıs less 
interested in what (actually) happened than in 
what always happens and is likely to happen 
(p. 25). This (Aristotelian) preference for 
poetry to history (Poetica 1451, 1489) charac- 
terizes very nicely the lapıdary and anonymous 
style of Mishnah, and is certamly more rele- 
vant to an investigation of the ethos of tho 
community (élte) which produced it (p. 32) 
than to what was happening in the world 
around it. Mishnah is not reportage but 
system (p. 38), and will disclose ita mysteries 
only to the informed mterrogator. Mishnah is 
also deutungsbedurftig (p. 42 n. 2; of. my Quranic 
studies, Oxford, 1979, 100), and this is the argu- 
ment of the second essay, where it 1s explicitly 
stated (e.g p. 56) that ‘ recovery of the past ’ 
18 at best only a peripheral product of Mishnaic 
scholarship. In the third chapter Neusner 
reiterates and to some extent expands his view 
of Oral Torah (of. E RJ, chs. i and iv) as initially 
ındependent of and only later complementary 
to Benpture (Written Torah), essentially a 
means of combatting Karaite hermeneutics 
(p. 61). It 13 1n the fourth paper on the Mish- 
naic order Nashim that we are offered a 
structuralist interpretation of that extraordi- 
nary dooument, based on the bipolar principles 
of inclusion and exclusion, to ' permit us to 
understand, by contrasting one set of prin- 
ciples with some other, the taxonomy of 
systems, both within a given cultural frame- 
work and across frontiers of space and time’ 
(p. 81). The argument 1s in favour of systemic 
interpretation (the underlying principle of 
structuralism, though he does not use the 
term) as opposed to or at least contrasted with 
thematic exposition. The role of a clerical élite 
(the term is mine not Neusner's; of. Sectarian 
milieu, Oxford, 1078, 80-2) is hero neatly set 
out: of esp. p. $3 n 3 ' That 1s why the social 
parameters of the system are defined by the 
people who made ıt up, not by the world m 
which they lived ’. The structuralist (systemic) 
mterpretation of Mishnaic priorities informs 
the following three chapters: on purities, 
sacrifice/sanctuary, and language, each of 
which supports the concept of halakhah as 
logocentrie discourse (of. Sectarian milieu 
141-3), that 1s, as a semantic enclosure de- 
signed to make sense of an alien world 

In his final chapter the author elaborates 
this theme in the form of a sermon for theolo- 
gians of contemporary Judaism, and it may 
well bo that he has thereby unearthed a whole 
new host of opponents. There is, after all, 
always a danger that emphasis upou halakhah 
will degenerate into RD and thus 
relinquish (however unintentionally) ite grasp 
of spiritual values. Neusner’s postulation of an 
‘open-ended canon’ (p. 191) strikes me as 
something of a non sequitur, and a contradic- 
tion of the cogent arguments of J. Z. Smith 
who has defined the notion of ‘canon’ as 
arbitrarily fixed limit, expanded or, as may be, 
circumvented not by simple addition but by 
exegetical ingenuity (see ‘Sacred persistence: 
towards & roccaurintion of canon ', apud Green 
(ed.), Approaches to ancient Judaism: theory and 
prachce, Brown Judaic Series 1, Missoula, 1978, 
11-28). Neusner's postulate is, on the other 
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hand, essentially Rabbinie in spirit: Mighnah 
was not, after all, the product of scriptural 
exegesis. The diminished vitality of contem- 
porary theology is a matter of concern (and 
not only in S daism), for which the New 
Hermeneutio may not be tbe only response. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


JoEL GEREBOFF: Rabbi Tarfon: the 
tradition, the man and early Rabbinic 
Judaism. (Brown Judaic Studies, 7.) 
xxii, 483 pp. Missoula, Montana: 
Scholars Press, 1980. $16.50 (paper 
$9). 

In just three years Brown University’s 
* Judaic Studies ' has developed from a modest 
project into a substantial corpus of very m- 

ressıve scholarship. The present volume 18 a 
er contribution to the form-eriticism of 

Mishnaio and related htersture, for some years 

now the monopoly of Jacob Neusner and his 

students (see BSOAS, x1, 2, 1978, 368-9). 

Like the previous and other examples of this 

approach (some yet to appear), Gereboff’s 

analysis of the Tarfon tradition 18 as much an 
exercise 1n methodology as in historical reoon- 
struction. Part I (pp. 13-297) contains seven 
chapters of exhaustive source analysis in which 
the 128 dicta attributed to Rabbi Tarfon are 
classified as legal, according to their appeaı- 
ance ın Mishnah-Tosefta, or non-legal, further 
subdivided into exegetioal and biographical. 

In Part II (pp. 301—464) the corpus of Tarfon 

traditions is subjected to statistical, formal and 

thematio criteria, in terms of chronological 
strata, hterary type, and redaotional process. 

The author's conclumons corroborate those 

reached im earher products of the Neusner 

school: that Talmudic literature can be read 

* historically ’ only with extreme caution, but 

that if the right questions are that 

literature can be compelled to yield rich and 
fruitful answers. 

With this view of the historran's task I can 
certainly have no quarrel: ıt is primarily a 
question of method, and characterization of 
source materials ough» surely to precede any 
attempt to recover the elusive past. In respect 
of the latter Gereboff 1s appropriately abste- 
mious (p. 438): of Tacfon the person we oan 
only know that he lived at Lydda and was the 
teacher of Judah b. Ilai; of Tarfon the tradent 
we may infer that he was both Pharisee and 
priest, disputed at Yavneh with Aqiva, to 
whom he always lost, was concerned with sur- 
vival of the priestly functions (after destruo- 
tion of the Temple), and reached halakhic de- 
cisions on the basis of objective facts (rather 
than subjective presumptions), 1.e. deed took 

recedence over intention. That, in sum, is the 

role of Rabbi Tarfon, who was probably not a 

' rabbi ’ at all, but closer to Eliezer b. Hyroanus 

than to Johanan b. Zakkai. It 1s from the co- 

herence of the halakhic dicta that even this 
meagre harvest ıs gleaned. The question then 
arises: why, in the essentially anonymous style 
of Mishneh, should attmbution at all? 

What purpose can be served by citing named 

authorities? It is in precisely this context that 
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the work of the Neusner school (I beg hıs par- 
don for the epithet but can think of no other 
way to characterıze the remarkable ımpact of 
these publications) has drawn attention to a 
fundamental problem of epistemology, namely, 
the function of paradigm. 

The ‚problem i is epitomized in W. S. Green’s 
paper ‘ What's ın a name?—the problematic of 
rabbinic “ biography ”’ (see Green (ed.), 
Approaches to ancient Judaism: theory and 
practice, Brown Judaic Series 1, Missoula, 1978, 
77-96), adduced here pp. 428 f.: 1t is a matter 
of precedent- via the very fact of 
chronological priority (the sense of ‘ pastness °’), 
which assumes in the sequence (I) of acquired 
knowledge not merely prior position but logical 
authority. Paradigm can be made relevant by 
the process of exemplification, and made real 
by the process of historicization (cf. my Sec- 
tarıan milieu, Oxford, 1978, ch. 1). In & sense, 
then, the search for Rabbinio ‘ biographies ' is 
gratuitous: the genre exhibits not so much 
historicity as tho epistemological impulse to 

rantee authority. The negative product 
of Gereboff’s search for biographical detail can 
only be disheartening for those narrative 
historians who, like 8. Sandmel, resort to the 
folksy idiom of contemporary journalism: 
* Hillel loved his fellow man as deeply as he 
loved the Toreh, and he loved all literature of 
wisdom as much as he loved the Torah, ne- 
gleoting no fleld of study. He used many 
foreign tongues and all areas of learning in 
order to magnify the Torah and exalt it . . ., 
and so inducted his students ’ (cited Neusner, 
Method and meaning in ancient Judarsm, Brown 
Judaic Studies 10, Missoula, 1979, 26, reviewed 
here at p. 691). For those of us interested in the 
ieee incorporated in and generated by 
(and ds number must be growing), 
en er of Tarfon can only be encouraging: 
ıt is the structuralist’s response to the cosy 
reconstructions of ' fact-finders' wherever they 
still dare to ply their trade. 
J. WANSBROUGH 


GERHARD Bowzenrsa: The mystical 
viston of existence wn classıcal Islam: the 
Qur'ansc hermeneutics of the Süft Sahl 
At-Tustari (d. 283/896). (Studien zur 
Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur des 
islamischen Orients. N.F., Bd. 9. 
Beihefte zur Zeitschrift ‘ Der Islam ’.) 
x, 286 pp. Berlin and New York: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1980. DM 134. 
Amongst the varieties of religious experience 

mystical theophany and sorıptural revelation 

would seem to lie at opposite ends of the 
spectrum. Reduction of the gap, even to the 
point of encounter, may produce extraordinary 
and often very elusive results. In this excellent 
study of what 1s arguably the earliest Süfi 
tafsir, the juxtaposition of scriptural text and 
ical speculation may be examined in con- 
erable detail. My impression is that it is 
quite impossible to fit this kind of interpreta- 
tion into any normative exegetical typology 

(and I am, incidentally, satisfied that my Mi st id 
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to do so except in terms of isolated literary 
categories, e.g. ‘ rhetoric’ and ' allegory ', was 
dictated by material necessity. cf. Quranic 
studies, 227-46). Indeed, the author's use of 
‘hermeneutics’ in his sub-tıtle (though his 
purpose may be merely conventional: i.e. in- 
terpretative procedure) 18 provocatively topic- 
al, and j es extending the term ‘ exegetic- 
al’ far esee its traditional range of appli- 
eation. The author's division of his materials 
is exemplary: in the three chapters of Part I 
are set out the componente of the ' Tustaii 
tradition’ (pp. 7-42), the biography of the 
man such as can be reconstructed (pp. 43-99), 
and the character of the work in question 
(pp. 100-42); ın the three chapters of Part II 

e arrangement is thematic: theophany (pp 
145-84), recipient (pp. 185-230), quest (pp. 
231-61). Source analysis (Part I) 1s thus neatly 
separated from the examination of theologou- 
mena (Part II), and confusion avoided between 
the altogether different problems adduced in 
either half of the work. 

The very fact that it is not exclusively 
Tustaii but the ‘ Tustari-tradition ' which 18 
the subject of Part I is refreshing. Acknow- 
ledgement of and adherence to the available 
sources (prior to 356/967, from 356/967 to 
465/1074, from 465/1074 to 638/1240, and 
thence to the modern period) reflects a qualita- 
tive assessment of sources all too often absent 
from contemporary studies of the Islamio 
tradition. Here, the key chapter is n: and 
particularly p. 106, where the author posits the 
existence not merely of an ‘ original ’ (275/888) 
but of an ‘archetype’ (551/1156) underlying 
the extant text of Tustari’s tafsir (MSS 825/ 
1422 and 872/1468). About the ' original’ Tam 
rather less convinced than about the ‘ arche- 
type ’, especially in the light of the unique and 
vital witness of Sulami’s (412/1021) Hagä'ıq 
altafsir, from which the ‘ Tustari-tradition ' 
derives so much of its substance. Incidentally, 
the translation (p. 111) of the latter’s preamble 
could be improved by rendering i'räb as 
‘inflection’, mujmal as ‘composite’ and 
mufassar as ‘ isolate’ (these are syntactical not 
conceptual terms: of. Suyüti, Itgan naw‘ 41 
and 46; BSOAS xxxt, 3, 1968, 469-85 re: laff 
wa-nashr) The relation of Sulami to Tustaii 
seems to me not unlike that of later compila- 
tions to the ‘tafsirs’ of Sufyün Thawri and 
Mujahid b. Jabr, where the lıkelihood of 
extrapolation is balanced, if not outweighed, 
by peeudo-asoription (of. Quranic studies, 139). 
On the other hand, the author’s tabular statis- 
tics (pp. 113-26) are impressive, and the fact 
(p. 112) that Sulami’s material accounts for 
only one eighth of Tustari’s printed Tafsir can 
hardly be ignored, though even then I should 
be inclined to regard this as a product not of 
the ‘ original? but of the ‘ archetype ’ (p. 127) 
As for Tustari's ‘ hermeneutics’ (pp. 128-42), 
: should wish to regard the role of Patristic 

as rather more ar than the 

or appears inclined to do (of. Quranıc 
er 242 ff), but noala, at the same time 
like to acknowledge his introduction (p. 136) of 
‘ Qur’änio keynotes’ as the pivot upon which 
Süfi exegesis turns. This concept is pursued 
throughout his analysis of Tustari’s ta m. (e.g 
pp. 148, 102, 172, 189, 244, 249, and passim, 
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even where the term ‘keynote’ does not 
appear). In quite another context, and of 
course in support of another argument, I have 
adduced the notion of scriptural ‘ keyword’ 
(cf. Sectarian milieu, index) in order to indicate 
the ways in which scripture might be pressed 
into the service of an ahen intention (in my 
exposition: salvation history; for Tustarl: the 
mystical vision). This spasmodie and atomistic 
approach to the text of scripture is characteris- 
tio of mysticism, of which the distance from 
standard hermeneutics 1s notorious (let us 
consider only the celebrated Theologia Germa- 
nica, which takes as ite point of departure I 
Corinthians 13:10). May I say in oonclusion 
that Tustari’s resolution of the perennial 
dichotomy predestination:free-will ı8 graphi- 
cally illustrated (p. 180), and that there is no 
Qur'&nio Balaam (p. 190)? 
J. WANSBROUGH 


MUHAMMAD Asap (tr.): The message of 
the Qur’än. Translated and explained 
by Muhammad Asad. x, 998 pp. 
Gibraltar: Dar al-Andalus Ltd., 1980 
£16.50. (Distributed by E. J. Brill, 
41 Museum Street, London WC1A 
1LX.) 


A fresh translation of Muslim Sn into 
English might seem gratuitous. latest 
version is a labour of love, and as such deserves 
& charitable reception. In his mildly polemical 
introduction the translator asserts that ‘ the 
Qur’än itself has never yet been presented in 
any European age in a manner which 
would make it |y comprehensible ' (p. iii), 
that Arabio ‘is the only hving language which 
has remained entirely unchanged for the lest 
fourteen centuries’ {ibid.), and that ‘if it is 
to be truly comprehensible m another lan- 
guage, the message of the Qurün must be 
rendered in such a way as to reproduce, as 
closely as possible, the sense which it had for 
the peoplo who were as yet unburdened by the 
conceptual images of later Islamic develop- 
ments’ (p. vi). I may be alone in detectin 
here a non sequitur, but it is certainly wo; 
recalling that many years ago and in support 
of a quite different argument Amin Khali 
adduced the views of Ibn Misi Shatib! 
(d. 790/1388) that the Qur’än was addressed 
to the inhabitants of seventh-century Arabia 
and that ite content was not secular wisdom 
but religions guidance. The hermeneutical 
principles of the present translator are these 
(p. vii): 
‘ Firstly, the Qur’än must not be viewed as a 
compilataon of mdividual injunctions and 
exhortations but as one mtegral whole. . . 
secondly, no part of the Qur'ün should be 
viewed from a purely historical pomt of 
view: that is to say, all ite references to 
historical circumstances and evente—both 
at the time of the Prophet and in earlier 
tumes— must be regarded as illustrations of 
the human condition and not as ends in 
themselves.’ 


With these might be compared the exposı- 
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tion of M. Arkoun in Comment lire le Coran? 
(Paria, 1970). In this new translation, eschew- 
ing all explicit reference to orıentalıst scholar- 
ship, the influence of the Manär school is 
pervasıve, nowhere more evident than in the 
four appendices (pp. 989-8), in which the ait 
mulashabihat (Q. 3:7) are defined as ‘alle- 
gorical', the hurüf pr iei as deliberately 
mysterious, the jinn aa forces or beings beyond 
the perception of corporeal sense, and tbe 
ra’ as a spiritual experience. The rationalist 
theol of the translator informs his work 
throughout, but cannot really be said to im- 
pair ite quality: the most arbitrary inter- 
pretations are relegazed to an extensive com- 
mentary in the form of footnotes. If the 
accom: ing Arabio text were printed a . 
little larger and the price of the book set a 
little lower, it could be recommended to 
students as one at least of several possible 
approaches to the fascinating problems pro- 
voked by the study of Muslim scripture. 
J. WANSBEOUGH 


F. H. Ex Masri (ed. and tr.): ‘ Uthmän 
thn Füdi: Bayan wujüb al-hyra ‘ala 
‘l-‘tbad. (Union Académique Inter- 
nationale. Fontes Historiae Africanae. 
Series Arabica, r) [iv], 147 pp. 
[Arabic text], [xi], 194 pp. Khartoum: 
University of Khartoum Press; Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1978 
£15. 


This work consists of an Arabio text, fully 
annotated with reference to language, variant 
readings, eto., and an English text equall 
fully annotated for content and background. 
It has a very full critical mtroduction, with a 
most helpful appohdit, * Authorities cited in 
the Bayün ', bibliography and indexes. 

The first thing to be said about it 18 that it 
18 in all significant ots an exemplary piece 
of soholarship. Dr. El Man's translation seems 
to me unexceptionable. ly deserving of 
admiration is the thorough and painstaking 
way in whioh he has tracked down the multi- 
tude of Arabic sources upon which the author 
of the Bayän relied, and then documented 
them in his footnotes and his excellent appen- 
dix. His method is in the best tradition of 
Quellenkritsk. One can but hope that more of 
the Arabic sources for West African history 
will be made available in an equally scholarly 
form. Meanwhile, all those concerned with 
West African history have reason to be grate- 
ful to Dr. El Masri for his achievement. 

Unfortunately, the production of the book 
does not quite match the scholarship that has 
gone into it. It is pleasantly bound in what 
seems to be real lea: (though one can never 
be sure these days!) but the type-face is less 
than perfect. It is often fuzzy and sometimes 
broken and the pages are y cut, at least in 
my copy. But worse than that, the book has 
been printed on poor quality, ‘see-through’ 
paper, so that one is reading the text against 
the constant mirror image of the next i 
This is especially trying in the case of the 
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Arabic text, where the oloseness of the print 
mee M ra typographical jumble most dis- 

is obviously not Dr. El 
Maaria ie It must be laid at the door of 
the publishers, a8 well as the organızers of the 
Fontes. One understands the need for econ- 
omy. All the same, such fine scholarship as 
ies ought not to be spoiled for a ha'p'orth of 


"T do have three more very minor Berg of 
criticism: first, ‘Ibäd is inoorreotl 
the title-page, in that the mark aan sinngation 
over the second vowel has been omitted, 
obviously & printer's error that escaped the 
proof-reader’s eye; second, the author’s full 
name is ‘Uthm&n b. Muhammad b. Salih b. 
*"Uthmàn and third, I regret Dr. El Masri’s 
~ practice of using ' orthodox/orthodoxy ' m a 
way that assumes & prior knowledge of West 
African Islam on the part of his readers. The 
fact that such an assumption may frequently 
be correct does not excuse Dr. El Masri for 
having made it. One can speak of ‘ the strict 
Sunna ', of ‘ Malikism ' and so on, but ‘ ortho- 
dox’ begs every question. When discussi 
any form of Islam in any part of the world, the 
word ‘ orthodox’ and its derivatives should, 
in my opinion, be totally excluded. 

To me, the most ınteresting and useful 
section of Dr. El Masri’s uniformly excellent 
introduction is section Iv at p. 25, where he 
relates the issues discussed in the Bayän to 
specific problems encountered by the reformers 
in Hausaland. There has been a tendency to 
think that the writings of the Fulani reformers 
are no more than unoritical compilations from 
earlier Middle Eastern authorities, beanng 
little, if any, relatzon to the real world of the 
west and central Sudan at the beginning of the 
thirteenth/nineteenth century. This ıs under- 
standable, given the reformers' painstaking 
habit of quoting in full, without pruning un- 
necessary d and also, our own laok of 
knowledge about local circumstances and 
problems that may bave prompted the com- 
pilations ın the first place. Dr. El Masri has 

much to correct this inadequate assess- 
ment of the reformers’ concepts of relevance. 
For instance, he shows how Shaykh ‘Uthman’s 
chapter x, on the wildya, does relate to a very 
real problem that faced the conquerors of the 
Habe kingdoms—that of squaring the Habe 
system of enfeoffment, which, obviously, they 
could not dismantle completely, with the law 
of the Shari‘a on land tenure. In a similar way 
Dr. El Masri's knowledge in depth of the oir- 
cumstances of Shaykh “Uthmän’s jamá'a 
helps him to elucidate other ways in which the 
‚Bayän is related to those circumstances. 
excellent is his anal i of the develop- 


ment of Shaykh “Uthmän b. Fidi’s ideas (pp. 
13 ff) He makes the in point that 
"Uthmün, not having travelled beyond the 


west and central Sudan, was perhaps some- 
what parochial ın his attitudes. I accept sa 
as valid. All the same, I feel inclined to 
more weight to external influences in th 
man’s thought than Dr. El Masri does. Despite 
his Jack of international travel, Shaykh 
‘Uthmin was in touch with the great currents 
of thought that were sweeping Islam in his day, 
ially Mahdiem, And T. Norris has 
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shown how the Khalwatiyya and other eastern 
Süfi influences had long been at work in the 
west and central Sudan. I find many of these 
influences quite salent in the ideas of the 
Shaykh 'Uthmün. I do not object to describing 
him as in some of his attitudes, 
provided due weight is given to that Islamic 
universalism which was clearly an important 
aspect of his total intellectual set. I nm not 
sure that Dr. El Masri does give it due weight. 

A point of special interest in the text of the 
Bayan itself is Shaykh “Uthmän’s reporting of 
Ahmad Baba, at p. 49, where that eleventh/ 
late sixteenth-early seventeenth-oentury sohol- 
ar describes those areas of West Africa that 
may and may not be regarded as Islamic. It 
is remarkable how little has ch in this 
respect between then and now. ith only 
minor exceptions, Ahmad Baba’s assessments 
are valid today. Also, Ahmad Baba’s com- 
ment at p. 51, that the people of the Sudan 
‘accepted Islam without being conquered by 
anybody’ must surely dispose finally of the 
notion, on which so much doubt has already 
been thrown, that Islam was imposed on old 
Ghana by the Almoravid conquest. It is 
surely incredible that a conquest of such a 
dimension could have been overlooked by 
Ahmad Baba when he made that observation. 

I have one more point to make in whole- 
heartedly welcoming this book. Dr. El Masri’s 
mother tongue.is not English. Yet his ish 
atyle is straightforward, Pleasing and, above 
all, immediately and clear comprehenaible, 
which is a good deal more than can be said of 
the writing of all too many native English- 

ing scholars in the field of West Afri 
studies in general. In particular, it is refresh- 
ingly free from the dermatitis of jargon that 
soars so much of that writing. I read what 
Dr. El Masri had to say not only with academic 
interest, but also with simple pleasure in clear 
thinking, clearly expressed. 
MERVYN HISKETT 


Tuman NagEL: Alexander der Grosse 
in der frühislamischen Volksliteratur. 
(Beiträge zur Sprach- und Kultur- 
geschichte des Orients, Bd. 28.) 158 

p. Walldorf-Hessen: Verlag fiir 
SFientkunde Dr. H. Vorndran, 1978. 


In 1969, Jean-Claude Vadet published an 
article entitled ‘ L’ “ Acculturation " des Sud- 
Arabiques de Fustät au lendemain de la 
conquête arabe’, in the Bulletin d’Ktudes 
Orientales (xxu, 7-14). He argued that the 
Himyarites who were settled in Egypt played 
& major part in reviving the glory of ancient 
Memphis in the city of tit. They assisted 
in the creation of a literary fantasy which was 
designed to enhance their status ın the eyes of 
their dominant brothers, the sons of ‘Adn&n. 
Much of the power of authority and of weslth 
was in the hands of the latter. They were un- 
willing to share it with the Yemenites. The 
moment was suitable for an alliance between 
Himyarite and Copt.. A new genre of heroic 
literature was born, oral and written, the 
adventures of the tubba‘, the crowned king of 
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Sheba, who maıched to the earth’s remotest 
horızons. 

Tilman Nagel, who ın a dissertation has 
already explored the Qisag al-Anhiyd’, does 
not mention Vadet’s article and perhaps has 
not read it; nevertheless, in this short but sub- 
stantial book, he argues on similar lines. He 
n in my view, ın making an over- 
whelming case for a Himyarite/Egyptian 

iration for a South ADEST reincarnation 
of Alexander the ‘ two-horned ’ king, tubba' or 
gayl, who springs forth from the pages of the 
Qur’än, Kitab al Mulük al-Mutawwaja, Kitab 
al-Tijan and related literature which 1s 
associated with the names of Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, Ibn Hisham, al-Mas'üdf, Ibn al- 
Faqih and much later writers. 

e book begins with a detailed translation 
from the Kitab al-Tijàn of the adventures of 
al-Sa'b Dhü’l-Qarnayn as he marched to the 
furthest west and east. It is followed by a 
careful study of the origin and parallel evolu- 
tion of the * Hımyaritio ’ version of the Alex- 
ander Romance, the historical factora which 
determined its growth, the part it played in the 
conflict between ‘Adnän and Qahtaén and a 
final dénouement: the acceptance of Dhü’l- 
Qarnayn as the symbol of the aspirations of 
the Banü Himyar in the history and hfe of the 
Muslim community. The study concludes 
with a survey of later examples of this litera- 
ture, including the ode of Nashwän ibn Sa‘id 
al-Hımyarı, the Iskandar Nämeh, Firdawsi 
and the Shah Nämeh. 

The book offers a handy reference for those 
parts of the Kab al Tijän which are most 
relevant for historical research. In faot this 
18 central to the study. The author argues from 
specific passages that the substance was 
shaped ın ite present form at a tıme when the 
Arab conquests m Spain, the Maghreb and 
Central Asia had been accomplished. The 
Yemenites sought to reconstruct their role as 
warriors for Islam in a corpus of epic tales. 
We have here a clear example of ‘ historical’ 
reports being integrated and presented afresh 
1n romance literature. Certain proper names, 
Qamüna in Ifriqrya, the ‘ Patriarch’ Jirjir 
(pp. 64-72), whose ongins are obscure, form 
suitable subjecta for corıelation between actual 
dates and eventa in the conquest and dramatis 
personae who frequently appear in Arabic 
romances and in the of geographical 
literature. With this evidence it 18 possible to 
establish a date for the evolution of the adven- 
tures of Dhü’l-Qamayn. Some details date 
fiom the eighth century, for example the 
account of the Andalusian tree of precious 
stones in the narrative of ‘Amir ibn Sharahil 
al-Sha‘bi (d 727/8) which is almost oontem- 

orary with the Arab conquests in Spain. 

ere, Tilman Nagel expands his field into a 
wide examination of the complex relationships 
and deep differences between the northern and 
southern Arabians in the Umayyad age. 
Quite rightly, he points to the rehgious 
' message ’ at the heart of this story (p 128 
1n particular), namely that the divine will for 
the fate of mankind 1s revealed in the fests of 
the Yemenite warrior king who is acoompanied 
by al-Khidr the ‘ drinker of the water of life ’. 
The essence of this message for the umma of 
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Islam can be summed u 
well known evangelica 
Isaiah 11:9: 


in the words of a 
hymn based on 


From utmost east to utmost west where'er 
man’s foot hath trod, 

By the mouth of many messengers goes 
forth the voice of God. 

* Give ear to Me, ye continents, ye isles, give 
ear to Me, 

That the earth may be fill’d with the glory 
of God as the waters cover the sea.’ 


However, at times I feel that to see Dhü’l- 
Qarnayn as the hero umage of the Himyarites 
is perhaps too simple an equation. In this study 
Bayf ibn Dhi Yazan 1s not discussed. I would 
regard the latter as far more representative of 
Himyarite aspirations than Dhü’l-Qarnayn 
who as the centuries passed gave way to Sayf 
as the militant mujaMd, particularly in Africa. 
The omission of Sayf from this study, and the 
research on that hero’s exploits by Rudi Paret, 
robs its conclusion of a good deal of the weight 
which might have been there. 

I miss an index which would have been use- 
ful for cross references. Misprinta are few, but 
there are two matters which the author either 
overlooks or has mistakenly identified. Both 
add point to his ent. On p. 68, Bani 
Marl ibn Kan‘in ha Him is surely Banü 
Mangh. The author nightly sees a Berber 
connexion but fails to note that this is the 
name used by the Berbers themselves and by 
the earliest Arab geographers. On p. 126 he 
remarks ‘ Dul-Qarnain verwirkhohte das, wo- 
von die muslımischen Glaubenskampfer nur 
traumen konnten. Man erzahlt von Misa ibn 
“Uqba, dem ersten Eroberer Tangers, dass er 
sein Pferd in den Ozean gelenkt habe, und 
zwar so weit, dass " vor ı niemand mehr 
stand und ihn kein Mensch mehr erreichen 
konnte. .”.’ Müsä ibn ‘Uqba ia surely ‘Uqba 
ıbn Näfi‘, and the author ıs surely aware that 
the hero of the northern Arabs had his rival to 
these and other exploits in "Uqba ibn ‘Amur, 
both rival olaımante to the honour of havin 
founded al-Qayrawän. On this and kin 
matters there is much to be found ın Ibn ‘Abd 
&l-Hakam and the geographers (I have touched 
on all thus in Saharan myth and saga, 30-33). 

Another point of weakness in the discussion 
18 the relationship between the Arabıo folk- 
literature corpus and the actual Arabıo version 
of Pseudo-Callısthenes on the one hand and the 
synthetic, some would say bastardized, Dhü'l. 
Qarnayn of this cycle of literature on the 
other. 

Despite these quibbles the book will be of the 
greatest interest to historians, Africanists and 
medievaliste as well as Arabista I hope that 
the author will complete his study by & look 
again at the Sirat Sayf. In many & detail the 
latter proves to be the last example of this 
literature. The martial feats of al-Sa‘b Dhü’l- 
Qarnayn and hıs coll are allowed to 
evolve mto characters of pure romance in & 
tour de force of a decadent age. Late though ıt 
be ıt has a panache and sk of plot which ia 
only faintly foreshadowed in the pages of 
‘Abid/‘Ubayd ibn Ab! Sharya, Wahb ibn 
Munabbih and Ibn Hishäm. Sayf and the 
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tababs‘a have been absorbed mto a new warrior 
king who spreads the glory of the Yemen with 
E tian help, and with the help of the story 
rs, into the heart of the Arabic-speaking 
world untouched by the strange characters in 
the Kitab al Tijan. 
H. T. NORRIS 


WILFRED THESIGER: Desert marsh and 
mountain: the world of a nomad. 
304 pp. London. Collins, 1979, £9.96. 


In a brief review it is umpossıble to do justice 
to Wilfred Themger’s latest and most lavishly 
and beautifully illustrated work. Readers of 
his Arabian sands and The marsh Arabs will 
need no prodding to turn with alacrity to this 
distillation of Mr. Thesiger’s travels and re- 
flections—together with a sprinkling of auto- 
biographical data. 

© maps are visually magnificent and yield 
all the information which an exacting inquirer 
may need. The biographical summary and lıst 
of principal travels take us from the author’s 
birth at the British Legation, Addis Ababa, in 
1910— via the Sudan, Arabia, Palestine, North 
Africa, Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan, Borneo, 
Sarawak—to Kenya where Mr. Themger now 
lives most of the tame. The list of his publica- 
tions is extremely helpful, and the volume con- 
oludes with a short glossary of foreign terms 
and an mdex which is commendably rich, 
though not without ite oddities (thus Chapman- 
Andrews, E.A. (later Sir Edwin) makes good 
sense m the case of a contemporary, but 
Burton, R. F. (later Sir Richard, K.C.M.G.) is 
a little incongruous, especially as Sir Peroy Cox 
or Sir George Cunningham are not listed in 
their unadorned state). 

The photographs are 2 superb, evocative, 
almost redolent of the ance of the places 
they illustrate. They include the columns of 
The Times of June 8, 1910, carrying the 
announcement of Mr. Thesiger’s birth at Addis 
Ababa four days earher; Abyssinian childhood 
pictures; a photograph of the Shoan warriors 
of 1916 returning from the decmve battle of 
Sagale in which Negus Mika’el’s army was de- 
feated and the recently established dyarchy of 
Queen Zawditu and Ras Tafarı (later Emperor 
Haale Selassie) received its mihtary under- 
pinning (Lidj Yasu’s troops were not involved 
in this battle—p. 15); the Duke of Gloucester 
and his suite attending Haile Selassıe’s corona- 
tion in 1930 {R. E. Cheesman, moidentally, had 
no e between s and m); the author in Arab 
dress ın the Empty Quarter (p. 61); a watch- 
tower of the Qahtan (p. 75); magnificent photo- 

hs of dune formations (pp. 79 ££); the 
mauti town of Shibam (pp. 92 f.); 
mountains in Kurdistan, villages in the 
marshes of fraq and a reed-built guest-house 
of rare beauty, the snow and ı06 peake in 
Nuristan, the mosque at Balkh and the Friday 
Mosque at Herat (Afghanistan), and the 
splendours of Sanaa. This is a wholly arbitrary 
selection from hundreds of pictures to which 
one constantly returns with & sense of awe. 

There is one SE DEE: the country of 
Mr. Thesiger’s birth and that of his present 
residence, Ethiopia and Kenya, receive only 
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scant coverage (acknowledged in the preface), 
and we may hope that this omission carries the 
implicit promise of another volume. 

The prologue (1910-45) ıs tantalizingly 
brief: ıt deals with Abyasima, study in Eng- 
land, the Danakil country, the Sudan Political 
Service, and the war in 18 pages of a conoıse- 
ness that leaves the reader ın a state of high 

and stamulation. 

e Addis Ababa into which Mr. Thesiger 
was born in 1910 was a place that demanded 
even of the British Minister and his wife, the 
Pcs 8 parents, ‘ travel for weeks with animal 

ansport through desert and mountams’ 
(p 8) The late Emperor Haile Selassie has 
bed in his autobiography! how the 
journey even from Harar to Addis Ababa 
would take a month. And traders and travel- 
lers from the coast to the capital spent some 
6 to 8 weeks on their slow progress,* for the 
railway from Jibuta did not reach Addis Ababa 
until 1917. 

We get a fine description of the golden bioom 
and the junrper bushes in the splendid Legation 
groondes of game, and of prieste danomg be- 

ore the Ark, and especially of the armies going 

forth and re after the events following 
the deposition of Lidj Yasu in 1916; but we 
hear very little of hfe at Addis Ababa, of street 
soenes, of the xcd Yet Mr. Themger 18 
virtually the only European survivor (another, 
slightly younger, 18 Lord O'Neill of the Maine) 
to have witnessed the events of the second 
deoade of thus century in Ethiopia: the last 
d years of Menelik's reign, the three 
years of his unorowned successor Lidj Yasu, 
and the beginning of the regency of Ras Tafari 
whom he remembers (p. 15) walking up ‘the 
Legation steps when he brought his infant son 
to my father for safe-keeping before he went 
north to give final battle ’.? 

Mr. Thesiger first came to England at the 
age of nine and later went to Eton and Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. In 1930, while still an 
undergraduate, he received a personal invita- 
tion from Emperor Haile Selassıe to attend his 
coronation in November that year. He was 
attached to the official mission of the Duke of 
Gloucester (photograph p 20), and ıt must 
have been an emotional event foi young 
Thesiger to return, after 11 years, to the scene 
of his idyllio childhood. He desenbes the 
coronation ın a few characteristically deft 
strokes of his pen and discerns the first signs 
of ohange: ‘ Already there were a few cars in 
the streets. There had been none when 1 was 
& boy’ (p. 21). The last statement is not 
entirely correct, for 1n 1907-8 a British Siddeley 


l of. the reviewer's translated edition, The 
autobiography of Emperor Haile Selassie I, 
Oxford, 1976, 17. 

* Pankhurst, Economic history of Ethiopia, 
1800-1935, Addis Ababa, 1968, 304. 

3 This was on 10 October 1916 (Autobio- 
graphy, 54, n. 1) when the infant Crown Prince 
was three months old and Mr. Thesiger ax 
years and four months. The Crown Prmce, 
while obviously not himself remembering these 
events, tells me that he is well aware of the 
story of his brief sojourn as a guest m the 
British Legation compound. 
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and a German Nacke were brought to Addis 
Ababa and were inepeoted by Emperor Menelik 
(T. R. Nicholson, A toy for the Lion, London, 
1965). Before returning to Oxford, i 
went down into the country of the banta 
prelude to other Danakil expeditions by him. 

Early in 1941 Mr. Thesiger was back in 
Ethiopia as a member of the foroes liberating 
the country: 


‘I am proud to have served with Sandford’s 
Mission that pre the way for Haile 
Selassie’s restoration, and to have fought in 
Wingate's Gideon Force that took him back 
from the Sudan through Gojam to Addis 
Ababa. Though eventually deposed, humi- 
liated, maligned, and murdered after a life- 
time of service to his country, he was one 
of the great men of our age’ (p. 31). 


Mr. Thesiger had a further spell in Ethiopia 
towards the end of the war when he was a 
Political Adviser, but this did not prove to be 
a congenial assignment. In 1959-60 he again 
travelled in Abysaınia, and in 1966 he attended 
the ceremonies celebrating the 25th anniver- 
sary of the country’s liberation. But none of 
these journeys enters into the narratives in- 
cluded in the present book. What does repre- 
sent the pièce de résistance is the detailed 
coverage, in word and pioture, of travels in the 
deserte (1945-50) of Hadhramaut, Hejaz, the 
Rub al-Khali, Abu Dhab, and Oman; in 
Persia and Kurdistan, the marshes of Irag 
(1950-8), and the mountains (Chitral, Hunza, 
Nuristan) at various periods. The concluding 
chapter on the Yemen (1966-68) is highly 
evocative and is again accompanied—as every 
part of the book—by photographs of exquisite 
bea 


uty. 

Mr. Thesiger has always been a lone travel- 
ler; he will tolerate the company of Arabs or 
Africans but not of fellow-Europeans. Any 
EUM of so-called pro are spurned, and the 
old ways are accepted with relief. Remoteness 
and danger are essential i ients. The 
Danskil country which he explored in 1034 
now boasts a tarmac road and service stations 
and restaurante. The interior of Oman, in- 
accessible in 1949, now has queues of cars. 
‘ Regretfully I realıze that the maps I made 
helped others with more material aims to visit 

corrupt & people whose spirit once lit the 
desert like a flame’ (p. 14). I sympathize. 
Alas, the same has hap inexorably, even 
where no maps of Mr. iger have smoothed 
the paths of the despoilers. I do not think Mr. 
Thesiger should blame himself; rather may he 
take pride in the Dubai postage stamp bearing 
the image of four Arabian travellers: Burton, 
Doughty, Burckhardt—and Thesiger. No 
mean socolade! 

HDWARD ULLENDOBFF 


E. van DomzEL: Foreign relations of 
Ethiopia 1642-1700: documents relats 
to the journeys of Khodja Murad. 
(Uitgaven van het Nederlands His- 
torisch-Archaeologisch Instituut te 


Istanbul, Vol. xuv1.) [xiii], 305 pp. 
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11 plates, 2 maps [in end-pocket]. 
Leiden: Nederlards Historisch-archae- 
ologisch Instituut te Istanbul, 1979. 
Guilders 58. 


Khodja Muräd, an Armeman from Aleppo, 
enjoys an honoured place in Ethiopian history 
as a merchant who served as foreign envoy for 
no less than three successive rulers, Emperors 
Famladas, Yohannes I and Iyasu I. Muräd’s 
visit to Surat and Delhi in 1664, during the 
reign of the Moghul emperor Awrangzib, is well 
known from the writings of Bernier, Tavernier, 
Thevenot and Manucoi. The Armenian’s sub- 
sequent embassies to the Dutch East India 
Company's establishment at Batavia, whioh 
took place in 1673-5, 1689-91 and 1694-7, aro 
likewise remembered through the works of 
Valentyn and the pioneer iopicist, Hiob 
Ludolf. The latter was indeed so mterested in 
Muräd’s first missions to Batavia that in 1693 
he devoted to them a special appendix of his 
great Historia Aethiopica. The Armenian, who 
is mentioned briefly in the chronicles of both 
Yohannes and Iyäsu, subsequently befriended 
Poncet, & French traveller to Gondar, who 
reports that the monarch spoke of the trader 
as Baba, or * Father ', Muräd. 

"Though the outlines of Muräd’s life may al- 
ready be familiar, Dr. van Donzel has un- 
earthed many new details, mainly in the 
archives of the Dutch East India Company. 
Of particular interest is the story of the 
Armenian’s relations with that organization, & 
subjeot already touched upon by van Donzel in 
his article ‘Two Ethiopian letters’, Biblio- 
theca Orientalis, xxı, 3-6, 1974, 226-38. The 
Dutch, it will be recalled, assumed. mistakenly 
a8 it appears, that the letter the Armenian 
brought to Batavia on his last visit was a 
forgery. Not knowing, as van Donzel argues, 
what is meant by giving someone ‘ the benefit 
of the doubt’, they jumped to the conclusion 
that Mur&äd was an impostor, and Ludolf took a 
similar view. The result was that the Dutch, 
whom Murad had interested in opening up 
trade contact with Ethiopia, almost inevitably 
lost hope of so doing. 

Dr. van Donzel’s work ı8 far more than a 
biography of Muräd. and justifles ita title 
‘ Foreign relations of Ethiopia 1642-1700’. 
The author has collested all available doou- 
ments on Murad, and on an earlier Ethiopian 
envoy called Mikà'&l, and has translated them, 
in most cases for the first tame, into impeccable 
English, with many useful annotations. Van 
Donzel’s eagle eye appears, however, to have 
missed the interesting reference by Jean 
Chardin (Voyages . . . en Perse, Amsterdam, 
1740, vur 131-8) to an Ethiopian embase 
which visited Isfahan and presented the Sh: 
with a rhinoceros. Chardin saw the animal 
himself, around 1664. Several httle known 
documents published by van Donzel provide 
valuable information on the foreign trade of 
Ethiopia and the commercial pohoies of ıta 
rule 


TB. 
The book is well Mood with maps repro- 
duced from both Ludolf and Bruce. Several 
minor criticisms may, however, be made. Iyäsu 
T's seal, discussed on page 289, almost certainly 
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did not end with the words Sulayman däwüdi, 
but Sulayman ibn Dawid. The main looting of 
the Gondar churches by Emperor Téwodros did 
not take place in 1864, as asserted on 86, 
but two years later, as explained in H. Pecan, 
Narrative of the British Mission to Theodore, 
1869, 1r, 17, 230-1. There are also some minor 
typographicel errors, such as Hagema abyssinica 
for Hagenia abyssinica, on page 192. 


RICHARD K, P. PANKHURST 


PaTRICK J. Ryan, 8.J. Imale: Yoruba 
participation in the Muslim tradition: 
a study of clerical mety. (Harvard 
Dissertations in Religion, 11.) xii, 
332 pp. Missoula, Montana: Scholars 
Press, 1979. $9. 


This book is a thoroughly documented and 
detailed study of Islam among the Yoruba. It 
ie most weloome and measurably advances 
scholarly knowle of Islam in West Africa. 
Nothing that I have to ssy below—even 
though I shall be very critical of certain 
opinions and attitudee—detraots from my 

iration for the author’s scholarahip or my 
appreciation of the importance of his work. 

The word ‘ participation ’ m the title was no 
doubt put there very deliberately and is in- 
deed appropriate. It precisely reflecta Fr. 
Ryan’s attachment to Cantwell-Smith's oate- 
gory of ‘ participation ’ as a means of dealing 
with the—s-ll in my view, insoluble—prob- 
lem of defini what a Muslim is, as well as 
the author's methodological device of desoribing 
Yoruba Islam at a series of levels from Con- 
servative Reform, through Accommodation, to 
Moderni Reform. 

In general, the book is full of interest and is 
of considerable value to the student of Islamic 
ideas. The author shows vividly the tensions 
that arise when newly-converted Yoruba 
Mushms find it none the less impossible to 
break away from the traditional, pre-Islamic 
past; how, in the end, they give up the struggle 
against the consequent contradictions and 
simply live with them. He also describes the 
problems faced by those interesting but slightly 
unreal communities of Coastal Muslims (the 
Modernizing Reformers of his terminology) 
who try to aob out their lounge-suited, lateh- 
key Islam inst an intellectual heritage, 
not of Arabio literacy, but of Christian-mission 
education of & late-Viotorian vintage. This 
Srt or hi tocum. laris m Gare gr 
cultural dislocation, hopelessly unresolved in a 
surrounding ethos of almost ludicrous in- 
ee Thus, overall, the book is 
well worthwhile. However, I have the follow- 
ing partioolar oritioisms and reservations. 

. Ryan begins by claiming that his work 
i8 neither & historical nor an anthropo- 
logical analysis. Would that his distance from 
the latter had made him more rigorous m 
avoiding the jargon this reviewer associates 
with it. ‘ AR * bubbles like 
marsh gas from the middle of p. 111. “Ortho. 
praxy ’ is clearly a special favourite. But as 
for me, it means only what the author thinks 
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it means and what that is 18 not clear. Does it 
mean ‘strictly Sunni’? Or ‘Mäliki’? Or 
‘acoording to the practice of Shaykh Adam 
al-Düri'? All seam possible interpretations. 
* Orthopraxy ’, like ‘ orthodoxy ', unless linked 
clearly to an Islamic absolute on every occa- 
sion, is meaningless when applied to the 
description of Islam. 

The first chapter, which claims to give the 
general West African Islamio background to 

orubs Islam, includes an interesting survey 
of the early Arab phers’ accounts of 
Islamio penetration into balad-al-südän. All 
the same, it does eeem to give a disproportion- 
ate amount of attention to this early period. 
I do not see, for instance, how the discussion 
of al-Muhallabfs date for the appearance of 
Islam in Gao links up with Yoruba Islam, 
except very remotely. Be that as it may, 
perhaps it would have been useful to mention 

al-Fagih’s evidence for an early, even 
possibly pre-Islamic, route from Ghana, via 
Gao, to t, which was abandoned in the 
third/ninth century. The existence of this 
route certainly raises the probability that 
Islamic influences were schlug Gao much 
earlier than al-Sa'di supposed. It therefore 
supports al-Muhallabi's earlier dating and per- 
haps justifies Levtzion’s having passed over 
al-Sa'dI on the ground that he has been dis- 
credited by earher and more conolusive 
evidence. 

At p. 17 and passım Fr. Ryan turns his 
attention to the question of whether Islam 
was spread by trade or by other means. The 
most succinct expression of his own opinion 
is as follows: ‘ Any facile analysis of Muslim 
development in West Africa that attributes ıt 
primarily to the force of jihäd or the economic 
inevitability of trade-routes ignores the reh- 
gious attraction that Islam exerted on the 
indigenous people of this area ’ (p. 17). 

No one, surely, ‘ignores the religious 
attractions that exerted . . .’ at 
would be absurd. But one is rightly concerned 
to establish how Islam got to West Africa ın 
the first place, so that it could begin to exert 
its attractions. The fact is, Fr. Ryan has fallen 
mto the trap of confusing ‘trade’ and 
‘traders’. This is clear from a later observe- 
tion. Having dismissed ‘ trade-routes ' above, 
he switches to ‘ traders’ below, as if the two 
were one and the same thing: ‘It was not 
traders but the traded, Muslim Hausa slaves, 
who introduced Muslim practice into late 
eighteenth-century Lagos’ (p. 129). But how 
did the ' traded’ get there, if not by trade? 
Obviously a man did not have to bo a trader 
to profess Islam and preach it to others; and 
certainly, not all Muslim missionaries were 
traders. None the less, it was surely along the 
trade-routes that Ialam first reached the west 
and central Sudan, and subsequently spread 
within ıt. Witness, for instance, Wa, an island 
of Islam on the Lobi gold-route, surrounded 
by non-Muslim Grunshis who lay off that or 
any other major route. If, for any reason, 
trade between the west and central Sudan and 
the countries on its borders had ever la A 
the routes would have er nder 
such circumstances it is to imagine how 
Islam could have survived for long. It seems 
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to me that Ryan and others who adhere to the 
* anti-trade ' theory of Islamic penetration and 
dissemination frequently fail to appreciate 
that there is a difference between the activities 
of traders as individuals and the total impact 
of trade as an institution. In fact, the argu- 
mente about whether Muslim missionaries 
were predominantly traders or not has very 
little to do with the essential link between 
trade and the spread of Islam. 

Among the most interesting probloms to 
which the book draws attention is that of 

* accommodation’ and ita link with attempts 
to translate classical Arabio terms into a 
vernacular language—ın this case Yoruba. 
Thus Ryan shows how Yoruba Olorun is used 
for Arabic Allah, Yoruba ọlá is equated with 
Arabic daraja and so on. Later (p. 308) he 
shows how Bascom has used this ns 
evidence to support a theory of deliberate 
syncretism on the part of the Yorubas and 
very properly observes that ‘Bascom’s state- 
ment seems to me to betray a distinotly 
external point of view’. He then gives his 
own inte D ectation of the significance of this 
usage of Olorun, eto.’. ‘ Rather than blending 
two diverse or opposite meanings the Yoruba 
are claiming to have understood the missionary 

roclamation of God's oneness already 

ut in my view this 1s equally a, this 
time because ıt springs not from antecedent 
anthropological assumptions but from the 
current received assumptions of Christian 


hberal theology. 
‚X suggest the problem 1s no more than a 
ic one and that it involves nerther a 


deliberate attempt to accommodate nor a 
claim to ınherent religious understanding. It 
can be examined on a somewhat broader 
canvas among the Muslım Hausas, since their 
vernacular Telamio literature, cially verse, 
18 more extensive and developed than that of 
the Yorubas. Thus AHAA is frequently Hauss 
Ubangigi; Rasül is Hausa Manzo or Ma’athi; 
Afdal al-khalg or alinsan al-kämil is rendered 
by Hausa Fiyayye; daraja is Hausa i 
madh is Hausa bege and so on. Each of those 
Hausa words carnes overtones that belong to 
the pre-Islamic culture out of which it arose. 
Thus they each add something to the original 
Arabic item and consequently Jend a flavour 
to Hausa Islam which the Muslım purista 
reco, and deplore; and which they seek to 
eliminate by constantly extending the process 
of borrowing from classical Arabic. But the 
poets who make use of these Hausa equivalente 
are not in & deliberate attempt to 
syncretize. Nor are they claiming some under- 
lying, universal understanding of rehgious 
truth. All they are trying to do 1 to com- 
municate; but they are evilled by the fact 
that cn ea is inseparable from its cultural 

Muslım fathers understood 
this well when they forbade the translation of 
the Islamic scriptures from Arabic. Qlorun 
for Alläh simply illustrates how right they 
were, 

The disoussion of the mythic origin of the 
Yorubas (pp. 100 ff.) runs, unnecessarily, into 
heavy weather. The relation between John- 
son’s version of the Oduduwa story and 
Muhammadu Bello’s rather offhand reference 
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to Kan‘in is readily recognizable when one 
understands that the Johnson version, apart 
from the introductior of Oduduwa as one of 
the leading characters, is an almost word-for- 
word crib from the story of [brahim in the 
fifthjeleventh-century Qigas alanbiyG '. This 
work is likely to be found in any malam's 
satchel throughout West Africa and almost 
certainly has been since the eleventh/seven- 
teenth cen , if not earlier. There can be 
little doubt that it ıs the source from which 
Johnson's version of the Oduduwa myth 
sprang. Thus there is no mystery about the 
story. It is simply an attempt by Muslım 
literates to account for Yoruba infidelity in 
terms of their own received history. Muham- 
madu Bello was referrmg in passing to an 
account that was widely known among the 
West African ‘ ulama’. The real puzzle, in so 
far as there is one, is why this obvioualy 
Islamic story should have been so readil 
accepted by the non-Muslim Yoruba 

who it on to Jchnson. I do not suggest 
that Fr. Ryan is unaware of this background, 
but if he Tas any conclusion to offer, I was 
unable to discover it in the midst of all the 
detail. 

At p. 213 the author takes Shaykh Adam 
‘Abd Allah al-liri to task for daring to 
engage in ‘polomio’ against Christians b 
characterizing them as salibiyytin, 
era’. The extraordinary one-sidedneas of this 
quite took my breath away. Has Fr. Ryan not 
read Canon C. H. Robinson, one of that band 
of Christian missionaries to Hansaland, of 
which the msufferable Walter Miller was 
another? In his Mohcmmedanism: has it any 
future? (needless to sey requiring the answer 
* No ’!), which he published 4 in 1897, Robinson 
wrote, referring to Urban It’s call to the 
Crusade: ‘ Nay, more, if we have but ears to 
hear, a call not unsim-lar to that which shook 
all Christendom eight centuries ago, 18 sounding 
in our ears today—a call to a nobler and more 
difficult crusade than any which the Middle 
praed conceived . . . and one in the prosecution 

which we may take as our watchword, with 
unfailing confidence, 
{p. 80). i 

Eugene Stock, who recorded the history of 
the Church Militant in the C.M.S., desoribed 
the Rev. C. G. Pfander, a missionary hero, as 
' the most Chriatian champion i in 
the war (my italics) with Islam’. S. M. 
Zwemer, & leading member of the highly 
activist Keswick Missionary Movement and 
regarded in his day aa an authority on Islam, 
quoted with warm approval the missionary 
who observed: ‘I don’t know when the 
explosion is co but we are getting the 
dynamite under this rook of Islam and some 
day God will touch it off’ (Arabia: the cradle 
of Islam, 387), and so on. One could quote 
many more examples of this bigoted nonsense 
and al-THüri is surely doing no more than taking 
Christian spokesmen at their published word. 

Fr. Ryan also attecks Shaykh Adam al- 
Tlürt (p. 213) for portraying the late Sardauna 
of Sokoto, Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, as a 
Muslim martyr, whioh he seems to think both 
&bsurd and provocative. He remarks that it 
18 ‘ an interpretation that some analysts might 


“ It is the will of God ” ' 
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question ’. Ho doubt they might. But it does 
not seem ertirely unreasonable, especially i if 
one tries to put oneself in the Muslim's posi- 
tion. The Sardauna was widely regarded as a 
wali and a Huslim reformer, an objectionable 
assessment in Fr. Ryan’s view, no doubt. 
But ıt is one that many thousands of northern 
Nigerian Muslims felt was a pro per way of 
recognizing the man’s deep and sincere com- 
mitment to Islam, and the service he rendered 
it, He died at the hands of his Christian 
countrymen. Their act was by no means un- 
equivocally condemned by all Christians, 
black and white. These are facts. No doubt 
they bear more than one interpretation, but it 
13 unrealistı>, to say the least, to display sur- 
prise and cutrage when a Muslim interprets 
them withi the traditional framework of his 
own religioa and culture. Fr. Ryan acouses 
Shaykh Ade dem el-Düri of ‘ phantas ria and 
high invectéve’. But I would have found his 
discussion cf al-Iüri's writings more objective 
if he had a= least acknowledged the invective 
that Chrisflans have directed at Muslims, 
which surely ought to be recognized as one of 
the factors that provoked the reactions he 
complains of from Shaykh alllüri. For 
instance, Walter Miller, mentioned above, 
wrote in reierence to Islam in West Afrıca: 


* The lack of all home life; the utter prostitu- 
tion of virtue; the total disregard of morals, 
all these: have brought moral ruin to the 
people and made West Africa a seething 
mnk of gross iniquity’ (The Mohammedan 
world of today, (ed.) S. M. Zwemer, New 
York, 1026, 48) 
and 

‘Boys and giis w up in the densest 
atmosphere of Wi where there is hardly & 
redeemirg feature, and this all under the 
strictest adherence to the outward laws of 
Islam ’ ( bid., p. 49). 


One would be hard put to ıt to find any more 
phanteemazorioal invective than that! 

Fr. Ryan is olearly grieved and a little in- 
dignant at what he no doubt Bees as an un- 
timely fly in today's eirenic ointment. I, on the 
other hanc, find it eamer to sympathize with 
Muslims vho do not always see why they 
should forgive and forget. Canon Robinson, 
8. M. Zwemer and Walter Miller may all seem 
to Fr. Rya to belong to the distant past. That 
18 not necessarily go for Muslims, whose culture 
and historical experience usually leave them 
with lo memories. It is not reasonable to 
expect the abuse and contumely that leading 
Christian een were still heaping on 
Islam httl more than a generation to be 
swept away overnight in the bland breeze of a 
very new-y repentant and more charitable 
Christian theology. Fr. Ryan would contribute 
more to the progress of the ecumenical spirit 
between Islam and Christianity—and that is 
greatly to be wished—if he nt less time 
examining the mote in the Muslim eye and 
showed h-mself more ready to acknowledge 
and expose the beam in that of Christian mis- 
sionary history; and if he paid more heed to 
c&use and effeot. 

It is a pity this book has no ındex. For this 
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makes it difficult to use for research and 


MERVYN HISKETT 


RoNaup Lzwcook: Traditional archi- 
tecture in Kuwan and the northern 
Gulf. [English and Arabic text.] 
172 pp., 86 plates, map. London. Art 
and Archaeology Research Papers and 
The United Bank of Kuwait, 1978. 


At a time when the world increasingly eyes 
the Gulf area as a heap of oil derricks and con- 
orete blocks of flata and office buildings, this 
book is particularly welcome. A bi-lingual 
edition too, is to be greatly applauded, for ig- 
norance of the Gulf and ita oulture is almost as 
gront in the rest of the Arab world as in the 

est 


Dr. Lewcock here examines in some detail 
the architeotural heritage of Kuwait, examples 
of which are richest in her domestio buildings. 
A chapter entitled ‘ Region and context ’ opens 
the discussion and mcludes comments on the 
climate, building materials and an outlıne 
history. A second a covers the types of 
house architecture and this ıs followed by ob- 
servations on the mosques. Forta, fortifica- 
tions and gates occupy chapter iv, while 
miscellaneous other buildings, the sig, coffee 
houses, baths, palaces ete., are placed together 
in chapter v, along with mention of some 
Persian houses and Permian and Indian decora- 
tive influences. The beautifully strıkıng 
wooden doors of the area take up the whole of 
chapter vi, followed by one on wind-towers and 
wind-catchers, a brief, but in ung deserip- 
tion of how Kuwaitis coped with the oben 
of the intense heat and humidity in the days 
before the now ubiquitons air-conditioner. 
Chapter viii attempts to see Kuwaiti archi- 
tecture in the wider context of the Gulf, Iran 
and Irag. The whole is superbly illustrated 
with coloured and monochrome plates, ınolud- 
ing some of immense historical interest, and 
clear and precise plans. 

The author is uniquely ed to make 
such a study. A trained architect with broad 
practical experience, he has always felt a pull 
towards the history of architecture and has for 
many years now concentrated his talents on a 
atudy of Islamic architecture. His frequent 
visita to countries bordering the Indian Ocean, 
in addition to those in the Near and Middle 
East, have provided him with a broad, as well 
as desp knowledge of his specialized subject. 
The high academio standard set in this book 15 
nothing short of what those interested in 
Islamic architecture have come to expect from 
his pen. Let the general reader, however, not 
be put off, for he too can use the work with 


ease. 

Dr. Lewoock has elected wisely to include an 
excellent introduction to Kuwaiti social cus- 
toms and living patterns. Zahra Freeth, a 
life-long inhabitant of Kuwait, has performed 
the task admirably. The reviewer would, 
however, like tc make a plea here for the 
scientific transliteration of the numerous tech- 
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nical Arabic terms which she introduces. Many, 
1t is true, are well known words, but rarer local 
terms deserve better treatment and the prob- 
lem is not overcome by reference to the Arabic. 

All in all, then, this is an excellent work for 
which all, author, introducer, publisher, de- 
signer etc., must be congratulated heartily. 
Scholars of Islamic architecture, architects and 
general readers will find a book with a brıef, 
though comprehensive (and comprehensible) 
text, in which illustrations quite rightly play 
the major in revealing the numerous facets 
of Kuweit’s architectural heritage. 

G. REX SMITH 


AntHony Wmronm: Calligraphy in the 
arts of the Muslim world. 216 pp. 
Folkestone: William Dawson and 
Sons Ltd., 1979. £15. 


The recent interest ın the West in the art of 
Islamio callıgraphy has given mse to many 
exhibitions and publications on the subject. 
Dr. Welch’s catalogue of the exhibition held at 
the Asia House ery in New York last year 
merits attention for ita recognition of the divine 
significance of writing in Islam. There is a 
brief description of the development of the 
Arabic script and a selective account of some 
of ita well-known exponents. However, the 
role and pupae of the calligrapher are well 
described with understanding of the reverence 
with which a Muslim approaches calligraphy. 

The book, however, has a number of short- 
comings and contains technical inaccuracies, 
some of which may be worth mentioning. 
Despite Dr. Welch’s stated desire to maintam 
a balance and the difficulties involved, a dis- 
proportionate number of objeote (45 out of a 
total of 112) come from Persia, while such 
important centres as Egypt and Syria are 
represented by eight and two respeotively. 

Some of the terminology in the identafication 
of styles is unclear. Altho numbers 49, 60, 
and 90 S are classified as Muhaggag, there are 
no stylistic similarities between them, and they 
are in fact Reyhani, Thulth, and Nasta‘lig re- 
spectively. The same confusion occurs m 
numbers 64, 66, 68, 70, and 74 which are de- 
soribed as T'a‘lig, while the identacal style in 
numbers 32, 88, 52, 54, 62 (the border), 63, 67, 
72, 74, 76, 78, 81, 83, 85 and 87 is described as 
Naesia'liq. Number 42 (the thm narrow band) 
18 identified as T'a'Hg (no similarity to those 
mentioned above), while another piece (number 
43) with an identical style ıs termed Naskhi. 
Similar confusion arises when looking at num- 
bers 20, 21, 30, 38, 39, 41, 43, 47, 80, 84, and 
90 N, which are all described as Naskhi 
although they contain very few similarities. 
The same criticism applies to numbers 22, 25, 
30, 90 M, and 90 O, all termed Thulth. Further- 
more, the desoription of styles seems to reflect 
& personal taste rather than an analysis of the 
quality of the penmanship: for example the 
writing on number 57 is here desori ag 
‘handsome’ although it is clearly a rather 
inferior Nasta'lig. 

The misreading, or omission of certam in- 
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scriptions, some examples of which I mention 
below, are not Dr. Welch’s, for as he says, 
many scholars were responsible for this part 
of the book. The correct reading of the in- 
scription on number 50 is: 


cow gle Ele ot 
til 3 bye oud 


wee ES, 


* Call upon ‘Ali, manifester of miracles, 
You find him an aid in adversities, 
Every care and grief will be dispelled, 
Through your guardianship, O ‘Ah, O ‘Ali, 
O ‘Ali’. 


The same poem is entirely ignored where it 
appears on number 37. 

What is said about number 4 (' this script 18 
designed for beauty more than legibility ’) 
denies the purpose of such copies of the 
Qur'án and 18 marked_y inconsistent with the 
style’s widespread use m Qur’anic calligraphy 
up to the fourth century of the Islamic era. 

The comments on numbers 45 and 46 on 
pages 38 and 122 seem unnecessarily dısparag- 
ing, especially as this whole area merits more 
study than scholars have so far devoted to it. 
Even if the poems are not among the well- 
known masterpieces, the reason for their choice 
and their significance must be investagated with 
care, oularly as those poems that have 
been identified are attributed to famous and in 
some cases nope such as Abū Sad Abi 
al-Khayr, Jala) al-din Balkhi, Kamäl al-din 
Igfshänl, Afsal al-din Maragi, Umar Khay- 
yam, and Anwarl, and in the case of the poem 
on number 46, Sharaf al-din Shafrawa’i, a 
Seljüq poet (see Muhammad ‘Awfi, Lubäb al- 
Albab, ed. €. G. Browne, London, 1906, 273). 

The album page (no. 87) consists of the work 
of two calligraphers, Muhammad ‘AN, the calli- 
grapher of the court of Shäh ‘Alam II, and 
Hafiz Nürulläh who hved in Laknahu (see 
Mehdi Bayani, Khoshnevisän, 11, 788 and 949). 
The ingeniously chosen poem by the calli- 
grapher Hafiz Nürulläh has led Dr. Welch 
mistakenly to identify this work as a poem by 
Hafiz Shirazi written by Muhammad ‘Ali who 
18 in fact the oalligraphar of the central panel. 

As a point of additional interest concerning 
object number 60, Dr. Melikian-Chirvani (to 
whom the identification is attributed), has now 
revised his opinion in aa article in AARP, 10, 
1976, 28-9, where he presenta a new reading 
and identafication of the object as a ceremonial 
buteher's hook. 

MANIJEH BAYANI 


CHRISTOPHER J. BRUNNER: Sasantan 
stamp sealsinthe Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 149 pp. New York: Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 1978. 

With the appearance of this book, the Metro- 
politan joms the State Hermitage in Leningrad 
and the British Museum in providing students 
of Iranian culture with a published account of 
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its holding of Sasanian glyptio. The subject 
has lately attracted considerable attention, be- 
cause of the important contribution it can 
make to the study both of iconography and of 
lexicography. Soon after the nt volume 
appeared, ihe Bibliothéque Nationale also 
issued the first volume of its corresponding 
catalogue. Here each piece in the New York 
collection 18 illustrated with an enlarged photo- 
graph, which appears ade by side with the 
main description in the body of the text; and 
not, as is more grouped n plates 
separately at the end. On the whole, this in- 
novation seems to t more drawbacks 
than advantages. visual content of the 
catalogue cannot here be surveyed at a glance. 
As always, the quality of the reproductions 
varies. They are made from Vinagel (not from 
plaster) impressions, and are thus prone to 
produce troublesome reflections. While a 
number are good, others are muddy in tone, 
and there is hardly a single insorrption that can 
be read with confidence from the photo. The 
editor evidently realized the shortcoming, since 
he has listed all the inscriptions in a separate 
section, each with a special hand-copy. In fact, 
the present work conmsta effectively of four 
parallel catalogues. The first, which dictates 
the numbering of the items, is a hsting acoord- 
ing to the profile shapes of the stones. This 
may broadly conform with the chronological 
sequence. The engraved subjects (‘ motifs ’ in 
the editor’s termmology), are listed and de- 
scribed in & separate sequence, with the accom- 
panying illustrations. There is an index of 
styles, which groups the collection in four 
broad categories— Naturalistic’, ‘ Conven- 
tional’, ‘ Devolved’ and ‘ Outline’. Finally, 
there is the catalogue of inscriptions, whioh has 
the advantage of being arranged in order of 
palaeographio dating. — : 

To be noted is the editor's interpretation of 
the phrase iwbn HZYT as a legal formula 
* Witnessed (lit., seen) by (my) spirit’ (that is 
to say ‘Witnessed ")—in opposition to the 
opinion of Gignoux (‘Les '" formules" des 
sceaur gaseanides et la signification de rast et 
räsiih ^, Yädegär-Näme-ye Purdavüd: Miscela- 
nea in honorem Ibrahim Purdavud, Farhang-e 
Iran-Zamin, xxi, 1854/1976, 50), that the 
words are an invocation of religious meaning 
* May he ses the spirit '. In this partioular case, 
the latter’s view seems stre ened by the 
now famous inscription yy ZY lwiny 
‘May he see tho paradise of lı ht, where the 
religious meaning is obvious. It seems hard to 
accept the editor's interpretation of hocwhy as 
a name Rüzdë (not Rozveh?), but in general the 
inscriptions are perceptively handled A An origi- 
nal feature of this book is the copious references 
to Zoroastrian soriptures to explain the icono- 

phy of the seals. In several cases, e.g. 

patääh (p. 67) and Gayömard (p. 69) this 
seems enlightening, but we have to remember 
that often the engravers drew direotly on the 
visual tradition of Graeco-Roman artefacta, 
e.g. harpy (p. 68), lupa Romana (p. 70), even 
Pegasus (p. 82) and griffon (p. 86), so that & 
Zoroastrian interpretation is at best a rationali- 
zation. Incidentally, note should be taken of 
the extraordinary amulet (pp. 75-6) with two 
faces, one showing Farédón quelling a demon, 
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and the other the Roman wolf. The present 
reviewer deprecates the spli of an ancient 
object by cataloguing separately ite different 
aspecta—note e.g. p 2, no. 166, wıth insor. 38, 
where the winged horse accompanies a legend 
containing the name guwinsp’whrmzd "the 
stallion of God ’, a link deserving commentary. 
Yet it is not to be gainsaid that this catalogue 
contains a mass of valuable comparative 
material, which will become an essential part 
of the repertoire of the subject. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


Bert G. Fracner: Repertorwm per- 
stscher Herrscherurkunden. Publizi- 
erte Originalurkunden (bis 1848). (Is- 
lamkundhche Materialien, Bd. 4.) 
xiv, 389 pp. Freiburg im Breisgau 
Klaus Schwartz Verlag, 1980. 


Dr. Fragner’s work 18 a listang of published 
royal decrees and letters, principally those of 

era of Islamic Iran up to Muhammad Shah 
Qäjär. The Uzbek dynasties, the Durränis and 
the petty kingdoms of Shirwän and Hurmuz 
are also covered; Persian documents issued b 
the Ottomans and Indian rulers are exclud 
Except for a few official copies, the pieces listed 
are originals. The grand total is 868, of which 
no less than 625 come from the main Persian 
dynasties up to the Safavids. The detailed 
entries for each piece, arranged by dynasty, 
ruler and, in most cases, date, include sum- 
maries of contenta and references to the publi- 
cations. Four useful indices facilitate the 
tracing of any particular item. The author has 
chosen 1979 as his out-off date, though a bonus 
18 provided by the inclusion of the early de- 
erees from the Ardabil archive due to appear 
in G. Herrmann’s eagerly-awaited Persische 
Urkunden der Mongolenzeit. A brief but valu- 
able preface outlines the development of the 
study of Persian doouments. In the last thirty 
years the picture has been transformed, the 
work of, principally German, scholars making 
use of the systematic approach of European 
diplomatic being accompanied by a flow of less 
rigorous publication. The quantity of surviv- 
ing documents, not so long ago assumed to be 
exiguous, is really quite substantial and the 
amount of material y published, notably 
in Persian journals in recent years, makes the 
existence of an up-to-date guide extremely 
welcome. For the specialists, Fragner's book 
will be an indispensable bibliographical tool. 
To others it may be recommended as providing 
an excellent survey of the nature and contents 
of the documenta. 

One's only alight cavil is at the omission of 
the handful of khan documents in Mon- 

lian. The related bili ones, with texta 
in Persian aa well, are included, as are various 
items in languages other than Persian, among 
them Eastern Turkish in Uyghur script. It is, 
however, fair to note that many of the publica- 
tions dealmg with the Mongolian documents 
are in the extensive and useful bibliography. 
The request for further information in the pre- 
face leads one to hope that the author will 
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publısh more on the subject and, by way of 
immediate response, this seems a suitable place 
to try to restore one stray item to the record. 
In an article in the Journal Asiatique for 1896 
(vr, 331-45), under the not unpromising title 
‘Le cachet du sultan mogol Oldjattu Khoda- 
bandéh ’, N. Siouffi published a damaged de- 
cree of Öljertu dated, A.H. 718. It was, and 
until Dr. Herrmann's book appears, still is, the 
earliest published original decree of a ruler of 
Persia in Persian but appears to have been 
entirely overlooked by students of Persian 
documents, one of those curious cases in which 
publieation in & respectable journal turns out 
to be a most effeotive kind of oubliette. 


A. H, MORTON 


YAHYA ZOKA AND MOHAMMED Hassan 
Semsar: Iranian art treasures in the 
Prime Ministry of Iran’s collections. 
[Persian/English text.] 205 pp. 
Tehran: The Prime Ministry of Iran, 
1978. (Available from Otto Harrasso- 
witz, Taunusstrasse 6, D-6200 Wies- 
baden.) 


This large and nicely illustrated book 1s an 
accompanying volume to Dr. Mohammed 
Yusuf Kiani’s monograph on Iranian pottery: 
a general survey based c on the Prime Ministry of 
Iran’s collections, which is also reviewed here 
by Dr. Oliver Watson. This book was written 
jomtly by Yahya Zoka, one of the most 
eminent inn art historians, and Moham- 
med Hassan Semsar, who until recently was 
the Direotor of the Museum of Decorative Árta 
in Tehran. The text 1s 1n Persian and English. 
The brief introduction is followed by the 
desoription of the objects, divided into six 
parte. The English text begins with lattice- 
and murror-work, followed by metalwork, 
carpets, kAütameüri, calligraphy and finally, 


The Tito Arthur Upham Pope was one of 
those who claimed that lranians, particularly 
Iranian artista, deliberately created images 
which reflected their environment. The 
authors of the present work also subscribe to 
this thesis and express their conviction that 
Iranian artiste consciously set out to devise 
such images, which meant that the aim of an 
artistio creation was ‘ not merely to please the 
eye but had profound meaning’. But what is 
so special, so different and so charaoteristio in 
Iranian art? The authors try to answer these 
questions and so to define ita special qualities 
or traits. All Iranian artists observed the 
‘natural manifestations’, they olaim, “and 
drew inspirations from them’. While they 
relied heavily on nature, the results were not 
simple copies of animals, trees, eto.; they were 
further developed, refined and perfected and 
resulted in schematized symbols. While these 
symbols, the authors state, can be traced back 
to remote antiquity, they have not been for- 
gotten; on the contrary, present-day artista 
likewise turn to these stylized images and draw 
their inspirations from them. 
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The authors offer an interesting ınterpreta- 
tion for the Islamic preference for overall 
decoration, the horror vacui. The Iranians 
believed, they write, that an empty Ped in 
the decoration of an abject would be filled by 
Satan himself, thus evil would replace good- 
ness. 

In Iranian painting there is no preference 
for natural lan: and yet there 1s perfect 
harmony in the colour scheme. There is 
always a meaning in the apphoation of different 
colours, thus e.g., the sky is shown in gold in 
miniature painting to represent, not the blno 
of the sky but rather, golden sunlight. We find 
no perspective in Iranian painting, nor is there 
any sense of proper dimensions or of ing. 
The artist rather, concentrated on the finesse 
of the details. Finally, the authors point out 
that the same motifs (admittedly with neces- 
sary modifications according to the material 
used, we may add) were applied in architeo- 
tural decoration as in the decorative arta. 

Under lattice- and  mirror-work, four 
examples are shown, two mirrors and two 
window frames, the former dating from the 
muddle of this century and the latter from the 
muddle of the nineteenth century. Metalwork 
is represonted by two examples only, one an 
inoense-burner in the shape of a bird, attributed 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
recalls earlier Seljüq and post-Seljüq vessels of 
the same type snd is hkewise decorated in 
openwork and with silver inlay. The second 
example is a fine steel antelope with gold 
inlay. These animal figurines, which in 
can be traced back to pre-Islamio times and 
were continuously produoed both in pottery 
and in metalwork, gained & new importance in 
post-Safavid times. While earlier such metal 
figurines were all made of bronze or brass, 
these post-Safavid examples were all made 
exclusively of steel and have gold inlay. A 
wide variety of these are known, inclu 
cata, lions, camels, even elephants, but the 
finest pieces are certainly the antelopes. 

The carpeta in the collection are all of this 
cen , B&ve one, & Bakhtiari rug which 
could be as early as the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. KAütamedzi or khätamkärt 
works, i.e. objecta with ivory, bones, naore and 
copper wire inlaid into different kinds of 
woods, are all modern, and three of them—a 
telephone stand (p. 71/186) and two desks 
(78/184—77/180}—were made by & famous 
artist, Mohammad Hossein Sani‘ Khatam 
(1883 1952): Eth 

ee &phy, one of the most important art 
forms ym art, and & field m which 
Iranian artists have always excelled, is repre- 
sented in the collection by thirteen specimens 
(pp. 87/120-111/96). Two of these are from 

o last, while the rest all date from the seven- 
teanth century. Am these seventeenth- 
cen pieces are four si by Mir Emäd.e 
Hassani (pp. 105/102-111/96), who was active 
during the first half of that century. 

The largest and perhaps the most important 
part of the collection is the paintings. There 
ere 46 items in the group. Only one is a 
miniature (p. 191/16), exeou in Riza 
‘Abbäsi style in Isfahan during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Another 1s a 
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water-oolour (p. 187/20) of a landscape near 
Paris, It wes pamted in 1861 by Muhsin ibn 
Kazem Tabrizi (d. 1900), a politician during 
the reign of Nagr al-Din Shah (1848-96) who 
became Minäter of Justice, A number of the 
large oil pzintings (pp. 176/82-185/22) are 
portreits of religious leaders during the first 
half of the ameteenth century. “these were 
painted by Rajab‘all, who belonged to the 
Isfahan sohcol. Some of the other large oil 
paintings are copies of frescoes which decorate 
the main hell of the Chihil Sütün palace in 
Tafahan. Ona of these (p. 163/44), was painted 
by ‘Abd al-Hussain Sani‘ Humäyün (1859- 
1921), an outstanding artist of the period, 
excelling as both an oil painter and an artist 
in leoquer. 

There are three pairs of lacquer doors in the 
collection. All three were made at the begin- 
ning of the Qäjär period (pp. 157/50, 158/48 
and 161/46). Two are decorated with birds and 
flowers (the so-called gul ve bulbul demgn), 
while the third has flowers and geometrical 
patterns. The rest of the paintings are on 
wooden panels and on stucco which must have 
Es the ceilings, vaults and niches of 

jür . 

The pieces in the collection are neither of 
great antiquity nor are they exquisite or out- 
Standing. Novartheless, they represent Iranian 
art of a mcre recent period, much neglected 
until now. Furthermore, the publication of 
these two volumes has made the objects in 
the Prime Fhnistry’s collection, which other- 
wise would aave remained obscure, known to 
experta and lovers of Iranian art. The fact 
that they ware published and printed entirely 
in Iran ducing the recent revolution adds 
greater interest to these books. 

G. FEHÉRVÁRI 


M. Y. Kıznı: Iranian pottery: a general 
survey based on the Prime Ministry of 
Iran’s collections. 326 pp. Tehran: 
The Prme Ministry of Iran, 1978. 
(Available from Otto Harrassowitz, 
Taunusstrasse 5, D-6200, Wiesbaden.) 


This book is in effect a lavish catalogue of 
the Iranian pottery held by the Prime Minis- 
ter’s office ia Tehran. The collection comprises 
some 122 pieces, of which 54 are pre-Islamio 
and 68 are Islamio m date. Each piece is 
illustrated vith a full-page colour plate, and is 
acoompaniel by & brief description and an 
often somcwhat stylized line drawing of 
profile and section. There is an introduction 
and glossary ın both English and Persian, of 
some 40 pages in length. 

It would be interesting to know quite how 
the collection was formed—whether it is a 
haphazard accumulation of gifta or objects 
seconded from national museums, or whether 
the personel collection of one or more Prime 
Ministers, ~eflecting his or their particular 
interests. “Whatever the circumstances of its 
formation, the pieces can hardly have been 
chogen to mpresent a ‘ general survey’. The 
pre-Islamic section covers a wide range of 
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dates and wares, from pieces of the fifth 
millennium from Isma’ılabad to turquoise 
glazed wares of Sasanian date from Susa. 
The Islamic pieces, however, do little justice 
to the proliferation of types that ocourred from 
the tenth century A.D. onwards. Of the 68 
Islamio pieces, 63 are either slip-pamted and 
agraffiato wares from ‘ Nishapur ' or frit wares 
of Kashan and other sites. Five pieces repro- 
sent the fifteenth century and later, three of 
these being crude earthenwares of tho ‘ Vera- 
min’ variety, whose dating and attribution 
are uncertain in the extreme (why, for example, 
should no. 120 be fifteenth rather than twelfth, 
eighteenth or twentieth century!) The blue 
and white bottle (no. 121) may perhaps be of 
the sixteenth century as it is claimed, and ı8 
an interesting piece but cannot be said to 

rovide, together with the rather ordinary 

jar enamelled piece (no. 122), anything 

approaching a representative selection of the 
great variety of later wares. The earlier 
periods are better covered, but even here 
many types are missing. In all, the pieces are 
of average quality for their type; none are of 
outstanding interest and ın many instances 
better specimens could surely have been 
found without difficulty. One may, however, 
single out for special mention no. 29, a zo- 
omorphio bull vessel from Marhk of the first 
millennium 5.0. which is well formed and 
complete with gold ear-ring; no. 55, a tenth- 
century, slip-painted dish from Nishapur with 
& fine knotted Kufio insorıption, though in 
rather poor condition; and a twelfth cen’ 
frit-ware bow], here attributed to Jurjan, wit. 
an unusual and elegant profile. 

With such an i belanosd collection, and 
lack of pieces of historical interest, Yusuf 
Kıani has been wise to give only a brief intro- 
duction. His account is of most interest for 
his particular knowledge of the wares of 
Jurjan, where he has been excavatang for a 
number of years. He promises us a full report 
in the near future, so there is no need for 
detailed comment on his tantalizing references. 
He tells us that he has found a number of kilns 
that evidently made ‘Sari’ wares, unglazed 
moulded wares, white and coloured frit wares, 
lustre-painted and under-glaze painted wares, 
and even possibly minas wares. With regard 
to lustre produotion at Jurjan, a subject Rh 
has caused some controversy in the past and a 
matter in which the reviewer has a special 
interest, one must hope that Kianı has not 
made an error, previously made at Susa and 
still perpetuated by some writers, in confusing 
devitrification or the accidental reduction of 
copper-coloured glazes, both of which can 
produce a lustrous effect, with the intentional 
use of a low-fired lustre pigment. Kiani’s 
report of lustre pigment on kiln supports 
ominously echoes the error of Unvala at Susa, 
where similar ‘drops of lustre’ on kiln 
furniture are best to be interpreted in the light 
of subsequent excavations as devitrification 
It is to be hoped that Kiani will have more 
substantial evidence than this, enough indeed 
to explain the bowl from the Clement Ades 
collection, now in the Victoris and Albert 
Museum, which comes from the original finds 
made at Jurjan in the 1940s and is typical of 
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the so-called ‘Jurjan style’, but which bears 
the signature of the potter: ‘Muhammad son 
of Muhammad of Nishäpür, living in Käshän '. 
We await the publication of the Jurjan 
excavations with great interest. 


OLIVER WATSON 


O. Wricut: The modal system of Arab 
and Persian music a.D. 1250-1300. 
(London Oriental Series, Vol. 28.) 
ix, 302 pp. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1978. £32. 


Dr. Wright's book is a study of two thir- 
teenth-century treatises on Perso-Arab musical 
theory, the Kıtäb al-adwär of Safi al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min al-Urmawi, and the Durrat al-taj of 
Qutb al-Din aLlShirázL Besides being of 
central importance in the development of 
musical theory, these texts provide informa- 
tion about a modal system that formed the 
basis of musical practace in the thirteenth 
century, and it is with this aspeot of the texts 
that Dr. Wright is concerned. Like the musics 
of India and many other Asian cultures, 
Persian and Arab art-musics are modal; that 
18, their melodic material is enca ted in a 

m of formulae, each of which is more 
an simply a scale. Unlike their Indien 
counterparts, however, Persian and Arab 
theorists provide regrettably little information 
about the structure and development of their 
modal system, and almost no aa of 
musio in notation. The treatises ot Safi al-Din 
and Qutb al-Din are to some extent exceptions, 
and Dr. Wright’s study is therefore especially 
welcome. 

The two texts in question deal, in part, with 
* the analysis of intervals and scalar sequences 
of intervals’. Dr. Wright’s concern is with 
‘asseesing the relevance of this material to 
musical practice, in order to present an 
accurate acoount of the modal system of the 

iod as reflected in these texts, and to 
Risch the principles underlying ite struo- 
ture ’. In the first part of the book he discusses 
the Systematist scale, relating the theoretical 
analysis of scale and temperament to musical 
raotice as revealed, for example, by lute- 

tting (p. 30 f). This leads in oh. u to a 
reconstruction of 72 scale-species described in 
the texts as forming the basis of modes. 
Part n, devoted to Safi al-Din’s classification 
of scales, includes an interesting discussion of 
his theory of consonance (ch. iv), essential to 
an understanding of the modal system and of 
relevance, perhaps, in other areas. The more 
complex system of Qutb al-Din, and its 
relationship to that of Safi al-Din, forms the 
subject of Part m. 

Thus far the discussion is in terms of scale- 
species, and Dr. Wright’s reconstruction and 
analysis of the innumerable species and oom- 
binations of species listed in the texts is 
exhaustive. A scale, however, 18 a relatively 
remote abstraction from actual musio, and the 
final chapters of the book (chs. vii-x), indicat- 
ing how these scales were used in practice, are 
therefore invaluable. The comments of Qutb 
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al-Din (presented at length in translation), on 
aspects of modal practice not disoussed by 
Safi al-Din, are illumimating, sometimes 
tan ('. .. practising musicians may be 
daring enough to draw out this note"). The 
reader's appetite for a sample of the music 
itself is rewarded (chs, ix-x) by transcriptions 
and analyses of ocmpositions in notation 
preserved in both texta. The pièce de résistance 
is an extended vocal zomposition with percus- 
sion accompaniment, dynamic markings, and 
indications of mode-changes, from Qufb al- 
Din’s treatise. Not only is this the most 
substantial historical example of music from 
the Perso-Arab world yet brought to light, and 
‘a unique record of the musical practice of the 
time ’; it is probably the most detailed musical _ 
score to survive from 80 early a period in any 
culture. 

Dr. Wright's work 18 therefore of central 
unportance for the historical study of Persian 
and Arab musio, since it penetrates the ab- 
stractions and obscurities of theory, and 

rovides concrete examples of musical material. 

e non-specialist reader (and reviewer) 
would have been grateful for a résumé of the 
principal features of the modal system that 
emerge from the book, which would enable 
him to by-pass some of the more arduous 
passages; but despite the complexity of the 
subject-matter and the thoroughness of his 
analysis, Dr. Wright is always lucid and 
persuasive. 


D. E. WIDDESS 


PauL Z. BzpouxiAN: Coinage of the 
Artaxiads of Armenia. (Royal Numis- 
matic Society. Special Publication 
No. 10.) x, 81 pp., 8 plates, map. 
London: Royal Numismatic Society, 
1978. £12.50. 


The Artaxiads were the most illustrious 
d; ever to reign over the Armeniana, and 
the mE one to strike a national coinage in 
Great Ármenia, in both silver and copper: the 
earlier Orontid rulers had struck only small 
provincial issues, and the Arsacids struck none 
at all during nearly four centuries of supremacy 
which ended in ap. 428. The abundant 
Armenian coins of the i riod were 
all struck in Cilicia, the so-called little Armenia. 

The best known variety of Artaxiad coins 
is the silver tetradrachm of Tigranes the 
Great, struck in Antioch and Damascus, also 
at Tigranooerta or at Artaxata within Ar- 
menia. Tigranes styles himself ‘King of 
Kings’, while two of his successors assumed 
the then fashionable title of ‘ God’. 

Dr. Bedoukian is nct the first numismatist 
to mako a special study of the Artaxiad ooin- 
age, but he ı8 the first to present a systematic 
corpus of the entire range. Thanks to his per- 
sistence in scouring museum and private 
collections, sale rooms and antique shops all 
over the world, he has brought together a mass 
of material which shows the range of com 
issues of this dynasty to be immeasurably 
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vaster than previously suspected. He has also 
introduced o-der and method into the attribu- 
tion of the coins to different kings b the 
same name—these ınolude three named 
vasdes and Éve named Tigranes. 

The desorption of the coinage is acoom- 
panied by a nap, genealogical table, historical 
outline of tke period, list of the legends in- 
scribed on the coms, and a note on the metro- 
logy. The standard of printing by the Oxford 
University Eress is exemplary, and the plates 
are clearly amd beautifully executed. Since the 
book is goins to be widely used and probably 
repented, it may be worthwhile hsting a few 
errors and irconsistenores which have orept in. 
(a) In the Preface, the Hittites are mentioned 
as living south of Armenia; in faot, they lived 
to the west. It is also stated that the Armenian 
alphabet wes invented early in the fourth 
century A.D; in fact, it was oreated by St. 
Meerop early in the fifth, probably between 
A.D. 404 anc 406. Again, it is wrong to state 
that the history of Armenia was not subjected 
to T etudy before the twentieth cen- 
tury: one only to think of the pioneer 
writings of Father Alishan, Patkanov, M.-F. 
Brosset, Dufaurier and Langlois, though some 
of their work has naturaly been superseded 
since their lfetime. 

(b) On p. 4, Sootnote 2 is incomplete (reference 
to the work of F. K. Dorner and T. Goell), 
while note 3_has been omitted completely. 
(c) On p. 8, note 7, the name of the Armenian 
historian L. Melik‘set-Begi is given incorrectly 
as L. Melik-det. 
(d) On p. 13, & historian named Justinian is 
mentioned; shis is surely the Roman historian 
Justin (Tunianus Iustinus), who lived in the 
age of the Antonines. 
(e) On p. 18, the history of Seleucid Syria by 
Foy-Vaillans is dated variously 1723 and 1732 
—ıt should be 1732. (This is the second 
edition.) 
(f) On p. Z4, mention 1s made of a set of 
ee numbered 169-74. However, these 
ee neither in the catalogue, nor 
anong 
(g) On p. 46, the date of death of Artaxias I 
is given as 263 3.0. This seems incorrect: the 
correct date-of 160 2.0, is given on pp. 2 and 7. 

These few observations detract in no way 
from the usefulness of this study of the 
Armenian coinage of the last two centuries 
».0. With -te wealth of und informa- 
tion, the book is, indeed, the best general 
introductior. in any Western l to the 
political ani economic history of the region 
between 20) B.o. and the beginning of the 
Christian era. Since so much of historical 
Armenia ncw forms a Turkish milıtary zone 
closed to Earopean archaeologists, it is likely 
that future Jiscoveries will ultimately amphfy 
a man picture sketched by Dr. Bedouk- 

h it seems that any such discoveries 

y invalidate the ascriptions and 
penil con>lusions which he puta forward in 
such & convincing manner. 

It is, alsc, good news that Dr. Bedoukian’s 
corpus of she coinage of Cilician Armenia, 
originally published by the American Numis- 
matic Society in 1962, is now available m a 
revised edition, issued m 1979 by Bedoukian 
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Research Inc. of Danbury, Connecticut. Un- 
fortunately, several obvious errors in the 
original edition (e.g. the entire section on 
“Levon the Usurper', p. 20) remain uncor- 
rected. A few misprinte, such as ‘ Mittlesbach ' 
for ‘ Wittelsbach > (p. 9), continue to occu. 
The original excellent plates, of which there 
were 48 in the first edition, have been whittled 
down to 12. The original edition, ıf available. 
18 therefore by far the better buy. 


DAVID al LANG 


RusupAN MEPISASHVILI and VAKHTANG 
TsmvrsADZE: The arts of ancient 
Georgia. Translated from the German 
by Alisa Jaffa. 310 pp., map [on 
endpapers]. London. Thames and 
Hudson, 1979. £12. 


This authoritative and comprehensive study 
of the visual arts in Caucasian Georgia, from 
the Bronze Age to the beginning of our era, 18 
the outoome of nearly thirty years’ work. Tho 
joint authors, Professors Rusudan Mepisash- 
vili and Vakhtang Teinteadze, are leading 
scholars of the G. Chubinashvili Academ. 
Institute of Georgian Art History. The boo 
was originally published in piene by 
Edition Leipzig; in Alisa Jaffa's excellent 
translation it not only offers a wealth of 
detailed information, clearly set out, to the 
student, but also gives. & broad vıew of the 
whole field of the arts in Georgia by placıng 
them in their framework of national. history. 
The text is illustrated by superb photographs 
taken by Rolf Sohrade and by the authors 
themselves, who in addition provide a number 
of sketohes, architectural plans and details of 
ornamentation of religious and seoular build- 
ings. The photographs of architectural monu- 
menta are particularly effective, with close-ups 
showing the structure and ornamentation dis- 
tanctly m detail, and also views from a distance 
portraying them in their setting—a settin 
which is often an important part of the genera. 
impression of a building, as for instance at 

ti where it is still possible to form an 
impression of the o al character of the 
Academy which once flourished there. 

At different periods of the long hıstory of 
Georgia, the civilizations of Hellenic and 
Byzantine Greece, Persia and Russia have 
contributed to the development of her culture. 
The national character remains, none the less, 
entirely distinctive and individual, and a clear 
impression of 1t em. from the magnificently 
illustrated of this book. Here the 
influence of Christaanity—undoubtedly the 
most marked—is chiefly surveyed; further 
study could with advantage be directed to the 
traces of other faiths, their symbolism and 
mythology, ın the development of Georgian 
art. 


While architecture 18 the prmorpal art form 
among the Georgians, others in which they 
have excelled since the earliest times are the 
sculpture in stone and wood-carving with 
which they decorated their buildings, and the 
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fine arte of metalwork, mural and ıcon paint- 
ing, ceramica, enamelwork, book illumination 
and embroidery; these also are here beautifully 
described and illustrated. The metalwork 
which flourishes today—as one may see from 
a presentation copy of the classic Vephkhis- 
tgacsans with a portrait of Shota Rustaveli on 
the chased bronze cover—has its origin in a 
long distant past, as do these other arte and 
orafte. 


In certain of the early portraits, both ın 
painting and sculpture, there is a naive and 
tentative character in strikıng contrast with 
the sure touch and sophistication in the 
decorative design. It is perhaps curious that 
the word design with ite igh prestige in this 
oountry, which can hardly be said to excel in 
it, has no true equivalent in the Georgian 
language—the nearest word being chukurtma, 
carved work, a narrower definition. Yet the 
vieıtor to this highly artistio, highly civilized 
small country may well carry away the preva- 
lence and exuberance of design as one of his 
strongest impressions. 

This beautifully presented book will estab- 
lish ıtself as an ınvaluable work of reference 
for students of the cultures of Transcaucasia, 
and one which offers the general reader a 
nd and illuminating survey. There is 
a foreword by Professor D. M. Lang, a biblio- 
graphy and index. 


KATHARINE VIVIAN 


A. T. Harro: (ed. and tr.): The memorial 
feast for Kokütóy-Khan (Kóokótóydün 
Ah): a Kirghiz emc poem. (London 
Oriental Series, Vol. 33.) xvi, 283 pp. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1977. £25. 


A. T. Hatto, der Mediaevist der Universitat 
London, hat sene Mußestunden fur ein 
besonders reizvolles Thema angewendet, fur 
die Publikation und Interpretation eines 
bedeutenden kirgizischen Epos (B. vii). 

Kirgizori datieren ein Ereignis zuweilen nicht 
nach dem internationalen, noch dem muslım- 
ischen Kalender, sondern nach einem Ereignis, 
das fur das ganze Volk von Bedeutung gewesen 
ist wie ein Viehsterben (jut) oder ein großes 
Fest (toy): So wichtig ist beides ın ıhrem 
Bewußtseen. Reiche Herren (bay) gaben 
anlaßlıch der Hochzeit ihres Kindes wohl ein 
tagelang wahrendes Fest mit unendliohen 
Schmausereien und Wettspielen. Fur das 
Gedachtnis einer bewunderten Personlichkeit 
mußte der Traditaonstriger ebenfalls zum Toy 
emladen, Es war Ehrensache, mit moglichst 
viel Geprange folge zu leisten. Bei den 
Pferdespielen— Wettrennen, Bocksjagden u.a. 
— wurde die Le igkeit von Mann und 
Roß bis aufs Äußerste beansprucht, denn der 
Sıeg brachte nicht nur dem jungen Mann 
(jigu) fur Jahre hinaus große Ehre, sondern 
zugleich seinem ganzen Stamm. Allerdings 
scheint der Siegespreis zuweilen geringere 
Bedeutung gehabt zu haben. 
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Die Begegnung der Besten des Volks und 
verschiedener Stamme, die Beweise maßloser 
Freigebigkeit des Einladenden, die gewagten 
Wettapiele, ihr Ausklang, all das ist das Thema 
zahlreicher epischer Vortrag. Der Sanger 
improvisiert innerhalb eines allgemein bekann- 
ten Themas. Auch werden dabei ın größere 
Themen uralte Epısocen emgebaut. Varianten 
mit Anspielungen an Verhaltnisse der jeweil- 
ıgen Gegenwart sind fur das Interesse eıner 
bestimmten Generaticn kennzeiohnend. Damit 
ist kirgizische Epık bis in die Gegenwart 


lebendig.. 
Die kirgizischen E sınd Volksliteratur, 
sie sind gewöhnlich nicht aufgezeichnet worden, 


da es dıe Art des Vortrags ist, die ein wesent- 
liches Element des Vorgnugens beim Anhoren 
ausmacht. 

Aus nationalem Interesse ließ sich der kaza- 
kisohe Prinz Chokan Chingisovich Velikhanov 
(1835-65) von eınem Sanger das Epos vom 
* Fest fur den Kokotdy-ohan ’ vortragen. Das 
geschah 1858, óstlich vom Isik-kol, also in 
kırgizischem Gebiet. Die Improvisation dieses 
Epos aus dem Manas-Zyklus ist also so alt, 
daß sie von den Tendenzen der Gegenwart noch 
frei ist. Der Text wurde sogleıch—gemaß der 
Üblichkeit der Zeit—in nicht-klassischer, 
arabischer Schrift notiert. Dies Manusoript 
enthalt viele zusatzliche Verbesserungen von 
der Hand Velikhanovs, der selbst kein Turko- 
loge war und manchen Passus nicht gut ver- 
stand. Diese Handschrift ist erst in letzter Zeit 
wieder aufgetaucht und sie befindet sich Jetzt 
(S.vi) ım Orientalstischen Institut der Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften der UdSSR in Lenin- 
grad. A. T. Hatto erhielt die Genehmigung zu 
semer Bearbeitung und Publikation. Dieser 
Aufgabe hat er sich mit breiter Sachkenntnis 
unte , nachdem er zwischen 1961 und 
1976 13 Aufsatze zum Thema veroffentlicht 
hat. 

Der ım Folgenden igte Text enthalt 
kein ‘stan Kirgizisch ’, was es im 19.Jh. 
noch ioht gab. Es war eme problematische 
Aufgabe, einen in arabischer Schrift notierten 
Text in das gesprochene Kirgizisch des 19.Jh.s 
umzusetzen. War der Sanger ein Kirgize? 
Velikhanov war kein Turkologe und auch kein 
Kirgize. Entgegen seiner Behsup ver- 
mutet der Herausgeber (8. 93 f.), daß er den 
vorgetragenen Text richt selber notiert hat, 
sondern daß ihm ein Schreiber zur Verfu 
stand. War er ein Kirgize? Das Volk des Epos 
nennt sich Nogay, der Feind ist der Kalmak. 
Der Herausgeber bemerkt (8. 276), daß 

irgızische und kazalosche Sänger sich in Stil 
und Ausdrucken wohl gegenseitig beeinflußt 
haben. Das scheint auch auf die hier vorlıe- 
gende Sprache zuzutreffen: Der Herausgeber 
wundert sich selbst (8. 97), daß ein -ay hier 
nicht als -oo notiert wurde, sondern in der 
kaz. Form -aw. Auch wird der Gen. nicht 
mit der heute ublichen Form --nın, sondern 
kaz. --mp wiedergegeben. Em häufiger Wech- 
sel y- und j- ist auch im Ostturkischen be- 
kannt und kann dialektisch nicht ausgewertet 
werden. Schließlich hat A. T. Hatto sich be- 
muht, aus der arabisohen Schrift eine kirg. 
Form zu rekonstruieren, und macht z.B. still- 
schweigend aus dem kukatay der ar. Schrift 
ein kökötöy (nicht etwa +toy) u.dgl. Die laut- 
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liche Form des Textes moge uns also weniger 
beschaftagen als der Inhalt. 

Anders ale im Ost-Turkischen (= Neu- 
Uigurischen) gibt es in der kırgizischen Epik 
keinen Wechsel von Vers und Prosa, son- 
dern hier herrscht der Vers allgemein, 
und zwar gewöhnlich in 4+3 Silben. Eıne Ver- 
langerung deı Verses deutet, wie der Heraus- 
geber (S. 105) erwahnt, das Ende eines Themas 
oder eine Hervorhebung an. Als geschulter 
Germanist verweist Hatto nur die graphischen 
Varianten ın die Fußnoten, weitere Bemer- 

n werden in dem sehr ausführlichen, in- 
struktiven Commentary (B. 90-246) ben. 
Der Text ist zweispaltig gesetzt, die r- 
setzung auf lie Seite rechts daneben. Eine 
flüchtige Eretubersetzung auf Russisch von 
etwa eımem Drittel des Textes von Hand 
Velikhanovs lag dem Herausgeber vor. Die 
Interpretation eines umfangreichen Textes in 
einer nicht besonders bekannten Turksprache 
ist jedenfalls sine Leistung. Aber leider ist sie 
nioht genau. Es hatten mehr als 22 Jahre 
(8. vii) verwendet werden mussen, denn in 
dieser Übersetzung ist das Typische der Er- 
zahlform verioren gegangen. Gleich zu Anfang 
(Vers 5-6) fühlte sich der Horer wohl heftig 
angesprocher, wenn er vernahm ‘ Dein Furst, 
dieser verehrze (-Hlar) Kokötoy ist alsbald im 
Begriff era ae ’, nicht aber bei der 
Formulierung ‘ Kokotoy-khan was ready to 
leave this hapless world’. Danach folgen 
weitere Anrtfe und Aufforderungen, vier mal 
mit der die Dringlichkeit betonenden Anrede 
‘meine Gefährten’, was der Hera ber 
nur einmal viedergibt.—Verbalkompositionen 
werden nich; si maß ubersetzt: (V. 974) 
basin koborum aldı ‘ lifted his head ’; das -p al 
konnte durok ein ‘ nun aber’ übersetzt werden. 
Auch die Wortstellung dürfte wichtig sein: 
(V. 976 f.) 


‘ala bir bagrak kuu nayza 
tauduragaz kirk forum 


‘die die fable Lanze mit buntem Wimpel 
rasseln lasser, meine vi Gefahrten'. Der 
in V. 977 s&ngerufene Hbid wird irrtumlich 
bereits fur Vers 975 f. als Subjekt aufgefaßt. 

Eme ‘Analysis of Kokotoydün a& and the 
parallel Bok-murun’ (S. 249-54) bezeugt eine 
breite Vertreutheit mit der kirgızısohen Epik. 

Manas’ Arrufe an seine Vierzig Gefährten 
(S. 255-62) verden als bedeutungsvolles Stil- 
mittel interpretiert, als Ausdruck einer wich- 
tigen und geZahrlichen Situation, und sie wer- 
den untereinander verglichen. Dort, wo mar- 
chenhafte Zeuberei vorlu nımmt der Ver- 
fasser schamanistische Gesinnung an. 

S. 269 wird W. Radloffs Schilderung von 
kirgızischen Epenrezitationen zitiert. ‘ Die 
(sgn.) Kara-Xirgizen ubertreffen in Deutlich- 
keit der Aussprache die S r anderer Turk- 
stamme, auch die der Kazak-Kirgizen '. Die 
Rezensentin erinnert sich gern des Interna- 
taonalen Oricntalistenkongresses 1960 in Mos- 
kau. An emem Abend Sanger ver- 
schiedener Türkvölker ihre Tipon vor. Die 
stadtischen Özbeken beeindruckten am wenig- 
sten, aber der Kirgize war hinreißend! 


A, VON GABAIN 
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Isatıaa Husar Qunzsur: Akbar: the 
architect of the Mughul empire. vii, 
300 pp. Karachi: Ma‘aref Ltd., 1978. 
Ra. 100. 


The sixteenth century was an age of able, 
paisant, magnificent, and long-lived monarchs, 

ut in this constellation the star of the Mughal 
emperor Akbar shines as brightly as any. This 
has been recognized alike in the contemporary 
narratives of foreign visitors to his court and 
in modern scholarly studies. In his five de- 
cades of rule (a.D. 1556-1604) the emperor 
Akbar consolidated the hitherto precarious 
power of the Mughal dynasty over a large 
part of South Asia. The diversity of Akbar's 
activities; the paradox of his character, m 
which, among a ruling dynasty distinguished 
for their exceptional command over the written 
word, this figure of outstanding ability was 
near-ilhterate; the large and crowded scene of 
his operations; the copiousness and diverse 
nature of the sources for this half-century of 
South Asian history; all these make ıt ex- 
tremely difficult to compass the reign within a 
single volume of moderate length. A further 
difficulty in surveying the reign is the con- 
troversy which the ‘religious policy’ of the 
emperor Akbar inevitably provokes. The con- 
flict between the power of the state and the 
established values of mutually unaccommoda- 
ting religious systems still divides opinion 
among those who are concerned with the wel- 
fare or stateoraft of the subcontinent. This 
has made it imposible to provide a modern 
assesament of the emperor Akbar’s religious 
concerns which can universally be accepted by 
scholars as ‘ impartial’. One can only establıs 
a spectrum of personal preferences and value- 
judgements. 

As a general survey of the reign, Profesaor 
Qureshi's narrative covers the same ground as 
Vincent A. Smith's Akbar the Great Alogal 
(Oxford, 1917) and Ashirbadi Lal Srivastavas's 
Akbar the Great (3 vols., Agra, 1962-72). It is 
a sign of the intellectual isolation in which 
Pakistani scholars often work that Srivastava’s 
volumes do not appear to have come to hıs 
attention, as is the case also with other ımpor- 
tant contributions to the study of the reign 

ublished across the Indian border, notably 

qtidar Alam Khan’s The political biography of 
a Mughal noble, Munim Khan Khan-ı Khanan 
(New Delhi, Orient Longman, 1975). 

Qureshi’s monograph is stronger than those 
of V. A. Smith ad Srivastava in its command 
of the Persian sources, which must be the 
prime foundation for a history of the ju At 
many points Qureshi takes issue with Smith 
who had a rather obvious bias in favour of the 
Jesuit accounts. It would have been interest- 
ing to have had from Qureshi simular oriticism 
of Srivastava’s work. Qureshi’s study is the 
first notable contribution on the reign of Akbar 
to have been published from Pakistan, and his 
exposition of the activities of the emperor 18 
significantly different from previous accounts. 

However, in reading this study the ciroum- 
stances of its gestation should be borne in 
mind. As himself states, it is based on 
lectures delivered four decades ago to his post- 
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graduate students in Delhi University. After 
his migration to Pakistan Qureshi was engaged 
in other scholarly labours, He also held impor- 
tant academic administrative and educational 
posts, and made some interventions in contem- 
porary politics. Akbar: the architect of the 
Mughul empire in ita present form 18 & produot 
of his retirement from this busy scene. ‘ Even 
though, during the process of writing it, illness 
and intellectual isolation have dogged my en- 
deavours at every step, yet they have also 
given me leisure and time to argue out my con- 
clusions calmly and undisturbed by the mani- 
fold distractaons of a normal, active and busy 
life ’ (Preface, p. vi). 

The lecture-notes have been polished up and 
detail added from subsequently published 
sources, but substantial portions of the book, 
particularly the narrative of the military cam- 
paigns and territorial expansion of Akbar’s 
reign, retain the air of having been written 
about forty years ago. Despite occasional in- 
accuracies or sketchy treatment, the volume 
may be recommended to the student outside 
Pakistan, and it has the advantage of being 
elegantly and melhfluously written. Professor 
Qureshi’s point of view is that of a moderate 
but beheving Muslim. It leada him to what the 
reviewer would regard as an unduly low esti- 
mate of the emperor Akbar's intelligence when 
he came to deal with the religious dilemmas of 
the reign. Qureshi’s chapters of ‘ The conflict 
with orthodoxy’ and ‘The suppression of 
orthodoxy’ are possibly the most interestang 
and original, if also most controversial, sections 
of the book. We may hope that this will not 
be the last of Professor Qureshi's considerable 
contributions to Indo-Muslim history. 

SIMOK DIGBY 


JOEN E. MrrogmxEn: Studies in the Indus 
Valley inscriptions. x, 86 pp. New 
Delhi, etc.: Mohan Primlani, Oxford 
and IBH Publishing Co., 1978. Rs. 60. 


Scholarship has made surprisingly little 
headway in unravelling the secrets of the Indus 
Valley inscriptions since their discovery in bulk 
during 1921 and later. Despite everything that 
has been written, G. R. Hunter’s increasingly 
inaccessible, and so neglected, work The script 
of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro and sts connec- 
tion with other scripts, London, 1934, remains 
the most useful study, though too early to in- 
clude a large part of the material. The recent 
computerized concordances (on which our 
author draws) have not yet led to any general 
breakthrough. The handy, and reasonably- 
prioed, bosk under review provides a very 
timely stocktaking, and guide to possible 
directaons of future research. It falls effectively 
into two parte. The first (ch. i ' The study of 
the Indus script ’) gives an unusually clear and 
readable survey of the discoveries, their 
literature, and the place of the problem m the 
broad cultural setting of prehistorio South 
Asia. The claims are disoussed of the hkeliest 
languages that may lurk in the 1nsoriptions— 
Sumerian, ' Proto-Dravidian’ and ‘ Proto- 
Indoaryan '——of which, in an order of proba- 
bilty, the second might come first. 
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Chapters ii to vii investigate possible lines of 
attack for a decipherment. e difficulty of 
valid entry to an analyais has delayed progress 
all along, since neither is the language recog- 
nırable, nor is any historical, or geographical 
name of the period known, to give the oluo to 
a reading. Chapter ii ‘ The Seven High Places ' 
explores the suggestion of A. 8. Ross, develop- 
ed by Kinneir Wilson, that the mgn un repre- 
sents the numeral ‘ seven’ (in whatever lan- 
guage); which could then be linked with the 

ion of Bailey that the Rgvedio sápta 
E and Sumerian bad imin ‘ The Seven 
High (Enclosed) Places ' could refleot an Indus 
Valley geographical name containing the num- 
ber ‘seven’, and so recognizable in the ın- 
soriptions. This 1s interesting, but the Sume- 
rian analogy leads onto dangerous ground. It 
is Bene agreed, wıth Hunter, that the 
Indus signs are best taken as syllabic; so that 
this procedure of reading them as logograms 
(each sign an entire word) could be admissible 
only for a language, such as Sumerian or 
Chinese, in which many words consist of a 
single syllable, represented by a single sign. 
That is certainly not the author’s presup- 
position elsewhere, so that it is difficult to 
take seriously his ‘reading’ of the group 
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ing (/Throne)' (p 32), or indeed any of the 
similar 'deoiphermenta' by earher scholars 
who have maintained that the meaning of a 
sign could be inferred directly from ite form 
ore solid is the basis of investigation 
offered in the sections where the author seeks 
conclusions from the geographical distribution 
of inscriptions containing particular signs 
Since it is reasonable (if far from mandatory) 
to suppose that some of the inscriptions con- 
tain place-names, and that of Mohenjo Daro 
might be in preponderance at its home site, 
and that of Harms likewise, thıs approach 
seems promising. Two-thirds or more of the 
material comes Kom Mohenjo Daro, so plainly 
sign-groups where Harappa has the prepon- 
derance ought to attract attention: ınstances 


are (reading r. to 1) Y 4 Q), EY 


" and above all, the terminal appear- 


anoes of E and 2 E. Such examples now morit 


a olose investagation. Ch. vii proceeds to ex- 
permental transliterations, comparing the 
various terminal groups with the case-endın 

of Sanskrit and Drain, with unexpe y 
persuasive results. Obviously this speculation 
18 incompatible with the ‘Sumerian * hypothe- 
sia of ch. i, and not to be accepted as a cate- 
gorıcal solution, but it does provide a striking 
exercise in the mechanics of the script. There 
is a very serviceable bibliography, to which, in 
the cause of completeness, one could offer the 
following additaons: Ahmad Nabi Khan, ' The 
Indus Valley soript: a survey of the attempts 
at ite decipherment' in Senarat Paranavitana 
Commemoration Volume, Leiden, 1978, 116-21; 
G. R. Hunter, ‘ Mohenjo-Daro-—Indus epi- 
graphy’, JRAS, 1932, 466-503; 8. Langdon, 
"A new faotor in the problem of Sumenan 
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origins’ JRAS, 1981, 593-6; idem. ' Another 
Indus Valley seal’ JRAS, 1932, 49-60; even, 
as a rarity, Sudhansu Kumar Ray, Memoran- 
dum No. 1: Indus script (an appeal to the 
Orientalisis), New Delhi, Indian Institute of 


ey Pa 1963, which also maintains the 


Dr. Mitohiier E youd have done well, in in pre- 
senting his analyses, to emphasize that 
are paddle in the workmgs of the script, 
not necessarily all compatible, or intended at 
this this stage aa efinitive. At the same time, re- 

efore long will have to get to grips 
with the riddle of the Indus script. Dr. 
Mitehiner's book provides a manageable and 
helpful introduction, from which a new genera- 
tion of students will be able to derive a 
generally well-balanced understanding of its 
problems. 

A D H. BIVAR 


A. J. van WiNDEKENS: Le tokharien 
confronté avec les autres langues indo- 
européennes. Vol. 11,1: La morphologie 
nominale. (Travaux publiés par le 
Centre Internationale de Dialecto- 
logie Générale de l'Université Catho- 
lique Néérlandaise de Louvain, Fasc. 
xi.) xiii, 324 pp. Louvain: Centre 
Internationale de Dialectologie, 1979. 
B.Fr. 1,550 (paper 1, 400). 


It is going on for forty years since A. J. van 
Windekens published two comprehensive 
works dealing with the comparatıvo study of 
Tocharian, rend the lexicon (1941) and the 
morphology (1944) Binoe then considerable 
progress been made in these studies. 
Important additions have been made to the 
published material available for the B lan- 
guage, and important contributions by various 
scholars have further advanced the subject. 
A. J. van Windekens himself has contanued his 
work in this field during the intervening period 
until the time has come for a thorough revision 
of the orıginal works. This is provided by the 
present publication, of which the first volume, 
which appeared in 1976, dealt with phonology 
and etymology, and the second, of which this 
is the part, with morphology. 

The difficulties of the comparative study of 
Tocharian are well known. The language is 
only recorded quite late in an advanced 
of development, with no information as to 
intervening stages, and it is even possible that 
its separation from the main body of Indo- 
European was rather earlier than that of the 
other non-Anatolian languages, which would 
still further lengthen the period of alteration 
and development. Added to this, the reduction 
of all the occlusives to the unvoiced, un- 
aspirated variety provides additional difficulty 
to the etymologist. In spite of thia A. J. van 
Windekens has tackled all these problems, but 
in view of the difficulties involved, not always 
with success. One may, for instance, doubt the 
validity of the reconstructed TE stems in -oi, 
and even -d+ on the basis of the evidence of 
Tocharian, which has suffered so much altera- 
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tion and decay. This fact particularly affects 
the nommal declension with which the present 
section deals. In the case of the verbal system, 
which is much better preserved, Tocharian has 
much to offer to the Indo-Europeanist, but the 
nominal declension has been so much reduced 
that it has no great contribution to offer. 

As regards etymology the first ımpression of 

is that etymologies are either 
obvious or not to be found. Van Windekens 
has attempted to remedy this situation by 
to find etymologies for that section of 
the vocab for which obvious etymologies 
are not available. In doing so he has provided 
many valuable contributions to Tocharian 
etymology, but he has also, by trying to do too 
much, proposed a large number whioh are not 
likely to be accepted, and which depend on too 
many unproven assumptions. Thus to connect 
AB or (B pl. àrwa) with Skt. dru-, eto., loss of 
d- before -r- has to be assumed and an ‘ inten- 
sive prefix ’ &- of entirely dubious status has to 
be brought in before this. The analysis of A 
tsark ‘ musio of the lute ’ as combining the root 
tus- ‘to be pleased ’, followed by an element 
-rk- corresponding to Skt. arka- ‘song, hymn’ 
entirely fails to convince, and likewise the 
similar treatment of the root A tspänk-, 
Spank-, B tsdnk- ‘ to skin, flay’ as *dá-senq-. 
Sometimes etymologies are got by adopti 
unacceptable changes of meaning, e.g. E: 
matsi ‘har’ w derived from IE medhios 
‘middle’ on the assumption that it meant 
originally ‘ parting of the hair in the middle’ 
The word B hoake ' pot, jar ' is connected with 
the word A lu, B luwo ‘ animal’ by means of a 
supposed semantic development which is quite 
unacceptable. The connexion of the verbal 
root A kleps-, B klaiks- ‘wither, perish, 
languish’ with some rare Greek words 
(exedpós, oxAndpds) formations which can 
ated y go back to the IE period, us for that 
ubtful A mmpler comparison can be 
made; if we take the B form to be the more 
original, with tho Skt. root klis-/kles- ‘to bo 
troubled, afflicted, spoiled '. 

The verbal bases A me-, B mai- ‘ to measure ' 
are traced to an unlikely IE nominal base 
mod-i(o).. The explanation of these forms 18 
much sumpler. They consist of the IE root 
mě- augmented by the incremental vowel -i to 
produce a a dıphthong in the manner I 
have descri in The problem of Shwa in 
Sanskrit, 16 f. A similar base me- is to be 
found in Indo-Aryan, not in Sanskrit, but in 
Middle Indo-Aryan: Pkt -metia = -mütra at 
the end of compounds. 

Secondary verbal bases from monosyllabic 
roots in original long vowels are produced in 
Indo-European through the addition of the 
incremental vowel and they may largely Buper- 
sede the more original roots. Thus beside the 
root sã- ‘to bind’ in Sanskrit there 1s also an 
alternative root-form si-/se-, and it 18 olea: 
from J. Pokorny’s Indogermanisches Etymo- 
logisches Worterbuch, 891 f., that the latter 
form is much more prevalent throughout Indo- 
European. A similar dichotomy of form 1s to 
be found in the case of the IE root meaning 
* to be satisfied '. The basic form of this root 
ig sä- with original long vowel, as in Lath. 
sotis ‘satisfied’. The reduced grade sa- 
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appears in Lat. satis, eto. Beside this there is 
a secondary base sijsai attested by Sanskrit 
and Tocharian. The Sanskrit forms are Vedio 
asinvd-, dsmvant- ‘insatiable’ and according 
to H. W. Bailey this root form may be further 
extended by an enlargement to produce sec- 
in asecanaka- ‘ not being satisfied’. He also 
compares this Sanskrit root with Toch. A si-, 
si-n- B soy- ‘ to satisfy ', which is much to be 
ee to the connexion proposed by van 
indekens with Skt. svädü- ‘ sweet ', eto. 

The verb meaning ‘ to change, er = 
particularly interesting in this res repont. 
dialeot A ^ poem without complication = 
mäsk-, but in dialect B the root appears as 
mäsk- and myäsk- with mtsk- in some forms : 
past part. memisku, derivative noun misko 
‘exchange ’. Van Windekens derives this verb 
from mask- ‘to be’ for which there is no 
semantic justification. On the basis of the 
forms with -i- we can connect this verb with the 
IE root meanmg ‘to change, exchange’, 
namely mer- (Pokorny, IEW, 710), so that we 
have a similar alternation between & root with 
original long vowel and a variant produced by 
the combination of this with the incremental 
vowel as in ad-/si, eto. In Sanskrit there 1s 
similar combmation of the two ı00t-forms in 
the case of root ms/mä- ‘to exchange’. The 
form mi- appears in the present -mayate, 
and possibly also in minàii (certainly in the 
case of Pali niminäti); the forms with root 
form mä-, according to Whitney’s Roots are 
amasta  masyate, mälü, -mäya, mdtavya-. 
According to P. Thieme (ZDAIG, xov, 111) 
the forms with má- are analogical This con- 
clusion was not unreasonable when no other 
mä- forms were available from the related 
languages, but the fact that the root variations 
mā- and mi- are to be found also in Tocharıan 
shows that the same variation in Sanskrit is 
genuine and original. 

Since the texts in the two languages are 
Buddhist m content, there are naturally a fair 
number of clear and obvious loans from 
Buddhist Sanskrit. Some less obvious loans, 
along with loans from Iranian were put 
together in a separate section in Volume 1. 
Some of the words treated as loans from 
Sanskrit cannot possibly be of this origin and 
must be regarded as native Tocharian. For 
ınstanoe the verb yam- ‘to make’ cannot be 
derived from the Skt. root yam- (a) because 
one would not expect so basic a word to be 
a loanword and there 1s nothing about form 
to suggest that ıt might be 80, (b) because the 

meanings are quite different (‘ hold, restrain’ 
and ‘ make’), and (c) because the form of the 
Sanskrit verb Sa the Tocharians would 
come across, would usually be the present 
base yacchati, and this most usually ın com- 
position with preverbs. The same applies to 
the verb ydi- ‘to be able’ which cannot 
possibly be derived from the Sanskrit past 
participle yata- ‘ held, restrained, controlled ’. 
B sastwe ‘ master, lord ' is traced to ‘ a Prakrit 
form of Skt. éaévant-’, but no such Prakrıt 
form exista, the word being purely Vedic. 

The morphological problems in this seotion 
sre discussed very thoroughly and in great 
detail, and the bibliography is fully representa- 
tive. It is to be hoped that the second section 
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of the volume dea with the verbal mor- 
phology will soon be brought to a successful 
conolusion. 

T. BURROW 


PADMANABH S. Jarni: The Jaina path 
of purification. xv, 314 pp. Berkeley, 
Los Angeles and London : University 
of California Press, 1979. £12.25. 


In an earlier paper, Professor Jaini declared 
that there have been very few Western 
scholars who chose to work on Jainism. 
Obviously, Buddhism attracted much more 
attention than Jainism in the West, although 
the two traditions developed contemporaneous- - 
ly and shared many features in common: 
non-theism, non-violence, monasticism, pro- 
test t the violent Vedio sacrifices. 
Eminent Indologiste, however, took notice of 
Jainism from a very early period. Hermann 
Jacobi, who touched on almost all aspeote of 
Indian and Sanskrit studies, published his 
two-volume translation of the Jaína-Sütras in 
1884 and 1895. He was followed by a few 
others in the twentieth century, von Glase- 

napp, Alsdorf, and Schubring. Scholars e 

a and the West today are beginning 
turn to the study of Jaina religion and phi 
sophy. P. 8. Jaim’s book, therefore, 1s & 
welcome addition to the present Jainological 
research. 

While Buddhism almost ceased to be a 
living relıgion in India, Jasnism continued and 
stall continues to be & major religious tradition 
—a fact that 15 seldom reahzed today when we 
are accustomed to think of India as consisting 
of Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, and Christians. 
Thanks to ther adınırable toleration, which 
need not be misunderstood as indifference, the 
Jainas seldom protest when they are not 
distinguished from the Hindus Being conscious 
of this fact, Jaim begins his book with a 
reference to an event of recent origin (which 
took in 1955 and was reported in a 

Heath on monthly of Ootober 1977). This was 
ag occasion of the death of a spiritual leader 
of the Digambara Jaina community who, 
following the old prescribed procedures, 
ritually fasted himself to his nirvana ‘ extinc- 
tion’. This sets the stage for Jaini’s discussion 
of Jainism in precepts and practice. 

The author gives a brief sketch of the life of 
Mahavira and the early organization of 
Jainism. This is followed by an account of the 
Jaina canonical literature (ch. i). In the next 
three chapters the author discusses respeo- 
tively Jaina metaphysice or cosmology, Jaina 
ethics, and Jaina soteriology. In each case, he 
gives a brief outline of the background against 
which the Jaina theories were E voloped, 

The next two chapters are devoted to a 
desorption of religious and moral duties of the 
Jaina laıty and Jaina rituals and ceremonies. 
Chapter vii deals with the ascetic practices 
and the attainment of the goal, and the last 
chapter gives an interesting survey of the 
history and survival of Jainism, as well as its 
influence upon Indian society in rel. 

The author has chiefly depen upon the 
original source material and presented us with 
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a comprehensive but concise survey. He has 
buttressod his scholarship with his personal 
experience as a Jaina layman. One may regret, 
however, that the shortest chapter (ch. in, 
only 18 pages) is on Jaina philosophy. The 
author, it 1s clear, is not much interested in the 
philosophical thinking of the Jainas, but quite 
enthusiastic in expounding the religious 
behefs and practices of the Jaina community. 
This is slightly disappointing for persons hke 
the present reviewer, who find Jaina philo- 
sophical writings of the medieval period quite 
fascinating. But it is possible that the author 
deliberately avoided extensive discussion of 
Jaina philosophy because various monographs 
dealing with the subject are now available. 

Chapter v, on Samyak Daréana, nevertheless, 
contains & lot of information. It presents, albeit 
briefly, the Jaina non-theistio solution of the 
problem of human bondage, and the author 
puts the emphasis in the right place: on man’s 
self-reliance and his virya ‘ ene quality '. 
Ajivake fatalism 1s thereby avoided in Jainism. 
One would like, in this context, & comparison 
with the Buddhist solution of the problem, 
especially because the Buddha was anti- 
fatalist and thus rejected the Ajivake doctrine. 
An interesting point is, however, raised 1n this 
connexion. Jainism, like many other religious 
traditions, believes that certain souls are in- 
capable of attaining freedom (cf. abkavya). 
Although this smacks of determinism and 
fatalism, aa the author is well aware, no 
satisfactory explanation is given for this 
anomaly m a system that rejected fataliem. 
No doubt this is one of those paradoxes that 
every religious person has to live with. 

The author ends with a short allusion to 
Jaina non-violence and Mahatma Gandhi. He 
shows the same ambivalence in noting the 
Jama layman’s attitude towards violence and 
war. But itis hazardous to ascribe Mahatma 
Gandhi's use of the theory of non-violence, 
passive resistance as an effeotive political 
weapon, to the influence of Jainism upon him. 
I believe Gandhi's prinorple was quite different 
from the Jaina one. There was an inherent 
paradox in Gandhi’s use of the principle of 
non-violenoe to bring pressure upon the 
adversary, ron-violence as an offeotive means 
of violence; the aim was a bloodlese coup. 
Jaina non-violence was aimed at the spiritual 
welfare of the person concerned and based 
upon the belief that violence to others in any 
form destroys one's spiritual good, one's merit 
for attaining nirvdna, 

The book concludes with an enigmatic 

quoted from M. K. Gandhi's Collected 

works. A Jaina la, , Raychandbhai Mehta, 
a close friend of Gandhi, here glorifies the 
Jaina evaluation of spiritual welfare at the 
sacrifice of our corporeal existence. A Hindu 
(or any other) layman may argue that Mr. 
Mehta's dictum grossly undervalues the wel- 
fare of our body, our physical existence. The 
important question one has to face is this: if 
one deliberately lets one’s body perish by 
snake-bite all on a sudden, how one is sup- 
to pursue the course of action that will 

ring &bout one’s ultimate spiritual welfare? 
Can one act for one’s spiritual welfare in one’s 
non-physical oxistence? In any case, this 
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raises many intricate questions related to the 
priorities of morality, religiosity, and spint- 
uality. 

My own view about Jaina non-violence 13 
this (a point I have briefly discussed in a 
forthcoming publication, The central philosophy 
of Jainism, Ahmedabad). The ‘ non-violence ’ 

octrine is directly connected with the 
anekänta doctrine of non-absolutism in Jaina 
metaphysics. The latter, which 18 also later in 
origin, helps us to understand the former. 
Since each view (philosophical or metaphysical) 
grasps, according to the Jainas, the total truth 
only partaally (relative to its own vıew-point) 
and no serious view is absolutely wrong or 
right, respect for the view of others (of. 
aneküniavüda) may be seen as a reflex of the 
respeot for the life of others. If we have to let 
the others live, we will have to Jet them live 
with any and their views be expressed or 
ABBE on-violence here implies not only 
toleration of the existence of other beings, even 
those hostile to us, but also toleration of the 
opposite view-pointe and beliefs. In my 
humble view, Gandhi’s non-violence was 
derived, pace his own comments, more from 
such Western sources as Tolstoy and Ruskin 
than the Jaına sources. For his principle, as 
well as his aim, was different in nature. 

As regards the problem which Professor 
Jaini raises about the endorsement (or the lack 
of it) of‘ a just war’ by the Jaina principle of 
non-violence, I think there is a simple, 
theoretical solution. The principle of non- 
violence cannot, for it should. not, endorse any 
sort of war or killing, not even ‘ a just war’ or 
‘a war to end all wars’ (if there are such 
things). But this does not preclude the possi- 
bility of a non-violent person's being forced 
into a situation where he would have to fight 
or kill in self-defence. Killing on such occa- 
sions is allowable, though, not justifiable from 
the viewpoint of non-violence. And some- 
times we do have to make a choice between 
two evils, and we try to look for the lesser of 
the two. 

BIMAL KRISHNA MATILAL 


PnarAPADITYA PAL: The arts of Nepal. 


Part 2: Painting. (Handbuch der 
Orientalistik. 7. Abt.: Kunst und 
Archäologie. 3. Bd.: Innerasien ; 


3. Abscht. : Tibet, Nepal, Mongolei. 
2. Leif.) xiv, 174 pp., 220 plates. 
Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1978. Guilders 248. 


Thıs substantial volume contains Dr. Pals 
survey of a very extensive corpus of Nepalese 
painting; it follows the same methods as his 
previous survey of Nepalese soulpture in the 
same series. As in the previous volume, Dr. 
Pal devotes detailed considerstion to the 
social, religious, and aesthetic milieu in which 
these works of art were produced. Nepalese 
painting differs from Nepalese sculpture in 
that are examples have survived only 
from the eleventh century onwards. Pal 
argues for the existence of a Nepalese pictorial 
tradition before this date, deriving from tho 
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pan-Indıan style which survives ın the great 
cave-paintings of Ajanta. 

In the past, less attention has been devoted 
to the chronology of Nepalese panting than 
has been the case with Nepalese sculpture. 
The task is difficult, on account of the con- 
servatıve and archaizing traditions over cen- 
turies of Nepalese painting, as well as the 
copying of earlier ınsoriptions with dates on 
the replacement of the original pamtimmgs. 
However, Dr. Pal has provided a detailed and 
closely reasoned attempt at such a chronology 
from the eleventh to the nineteenth century. 

Dr. Pal comments peiceptively on the 
nature of the influences from outside the 
Kathmandu valley upon Nepalese painting, as 
well as upon the relıgious and social life of the 


Nep&lis; he also yses the influences which 
Nepalese pamting exerted ın turn beyond the 
confines of the Kathmandu valley. e mam 


influences upon Nepalese painting came from 
the plains of India, and Nepal was most open 
to them at two different periods. From the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century the influ- 
ence of eastern Indian palm-leaf manuscript 
illustration was so strong that it may almost 
be said to have overwhelmed any indigenous 
tradition, though Dr. Pal distinguishes the 
differences as regards palette and linear treat- 
ment which appear to reflect the senstbilites 
of painters of the two related schools. After 
the Muslim conquest of northern and eastern 
India, for some centuries few fresh influences 
appear to have reached the painters of Nepal 
from the Indian plains. 

It was, however, in this period that Nepalese 
painters began to exert a potent influence on 
the painting of Tibet and adjacent Buddhist 
areas. Dr. Pal publishes fresh information as 
to the manner in which this mfluence was 
exerted. Nepalese painters sometimes travelled 
to Tibet; on other occasions Tibetan patrons 
commissioned works which were produced in 
the Kathmandu valley. 

After the consolidation of Mughal rule in 
northern India, a fresh wave of stylistic influ- 
enoes began to pervade the valley. Mughal 
fashions of dress were adopted by the rulers 
and nobility of the three small royal courts. 
In the traditional framework of the paubhäs or 
banner-paintings the figures were represented 
dressed in the prevailıng fashion, and large 

of detail were incorporated in a 
straightforward Mughal-Rajput style, which 
must reflect either an acquaintance with 
excellent originals, or perhaps, as we know was 
the case in Assam, the presence of Mughal 
painters within the valley itself. ‘Secular’ 
illustrations of the Rägamäla and Nayaka- 
nayiká-bheda were produced in a variant of the 
red-background, seventeenth-century Rajas- 
thani styles. Through the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries diverse down-country 
Indian styles were imitated in groups of 
Nepalese paintings. Much of this material, 
published in Dr. Pal’s volume, is entarely novel. 

The volume is produced with the elegant 
printing and r and pl ap ce 
of Meare, B M Loue style. The 220 plates 
are an indispensable corpus for any student of 
Nepalese painting. Unfortunately their small 
size makes many of the details in them, to 
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which Dr. Pal alludes in his text, utterly 
legible in the reproduction. The text also 
Tequires constant reference to the plates and 
the volume is difficult to handle. It would 
have been very much more convenient if the 
text and plates had been bound as separate 
volumes. 
SDION DIGBY 


GowHer Rizvi: Linhthgow and Indsa: 
a study of British policy and the 
polstical smpasse in India 1936-43. 
(Royal Historical Society Studies in 
History Series, No. 13.) x, 261 pp. 
London: Royal Historical Society, 
1978. £9.30, $20.50. 


It 18 encouraging to note that, after the 
publication of this volume, four out of six 
of the Royal Historical Souety’s studies had 
had some involvement with extra-European 
history. Less Dean, it must be said that 
this book, though not y written, is poorly 
produced; and of course it remains essentially 
a study of a British viceroy. The work is by 
no means without merit, but Rizvi’s purpose 
18 ın part to extend to the political sphere the 
rehabilitation of Linlithgow's reputation al- 
ready attempted by Lord Glendevon (The 
viceroy ai bay, London, 1971); and in this it 
cannot be sad that he succeeds. Thus the 
acceptance of office by Congress ministries in 
1937 is shown to have depended largely on 
London pressure on Linlithgow to make a 
conciliatory statement; and, though the imple- 
mentation of the federation envisaged in the 
1935 Act is argued to have been impeded by 
princely fears, Congress objections, and 
Muslım suspicions, the picture of the Secretary 
of State, Zetland, holding back Linlithgow’s 
attempta to implement the Aot fails to oon- 
vince as an overall verdict. Rizvi's account 
sharpens rather than reduces our sense of 
Linlithgow's responsibility for the 1m. in 
the 19408: there is his silence in face of Muslim 

e criticisms cf Congress ministries, 
criticisms the government believed to be with- 
out substance; there is his emphasis on com- 
munal differences in his pressure against 
compromise which undoubted] a 
the parallel line advocated by Churchill. 

A better case for Linhthgow might have 
been made by an analysis of the part played 
by colleagues and administrators in the 
government of India; but there is very little 
of that here, and nor could there be without 
research in Indian as well as London sources 
Linlithgow’s policies might no doubt bo 
related also to Indian conditions, on which 
Razvi does provide some interestang summaries 
and speculations, But even in a plethora of 
India Office sources there is nothing to 
mollify the reader’s unease when, for example, 
Rizvi argues that since in India generally 
‘ class division so nearly coinaded with the 
communal division, it was not surprising that 
essentially economic conflicts were often 
described as communal’ (p. 95): the rider that 
the Muslim League’s ‘ two-race ’ theory merely 
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articulated the educated Muslims’ desire for 
economic advantage will seem an inadequate 
explanation of the change in the League’s 
fortunes between 1937 and 1942. 

Even in this account, then, Linlı wW 
emerges as well-meaning but vacillating and at 
heart i Era There is nothing here 
to con ot the impression that the Viceroy 
had httle confidence in maintai the Indian 
connexion by goodwill, and that he was con- 
vinced on the contrary that racial and religious 
differences were unbridgeable between English- 
men and Indians as between Hindus and 
Muslims. 

P. G. ROBB 


R. J. Moonz: Churchill, Cripps, and 
India 1939-1945. x, 152 pp., front., 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1979. £7.50. 


The exoellenoe of this httle book hes in ite 
absorbing a vast amount of source material 
which has been interpreted and cast into a 
Incid, constantly ınteresting narrative. Ite 
contribution lies more in the ascertainment of 
facts than in their interpretation. Professor 
Moore excels in meticulously tracing, step by 
step, the ing of the Cripps offer of March 
1942, and in delmeating the nuances between 
the Conservative and Labour approaches to 
the Indian question. 

The story begins in the summer of 1938 at 
the country house of Stafford Cripps where the 
Labour leaders concerved and discussed with 
Nehru (who was then visiting the U.K.) their 

lan for India. Next comes Cripps's vimt to 
dia in the winter of 1939 when he excha: 
views on the Indian problems with Gandhi, 
Jinnah, and a few other Indian leaders. Tbe 
narrative then moves on to focus on the 
events which culmmated im the Linlithgow 
offer of August 1940. This is followed by a 
masterly assessment of the factors which im- 
pelled the Conservative hardliners to change 
their do-nothing stand on the Indian question. 
The Conservative and Labour leaders joined 
hands in produomg a constitutional plan for 
India which Cripps took to India in March 
1942, and which since then come to be 
commonly oalled ‘ the Cripps offer’. We are 
then treated to a ee DO account 
of the ual collapse of the Cripps Mission, 
ordres] 1942. P ero we get a vivid 
rtrait of the confrontation between the 
inlithgow-Churchill axis and the Cripps- 
Johnson coalition, ultimately ending in the 
defeat of the latter. The narrative is faultless 
except in a few places where brevity (which 
is the hallmark of Moore's style) is achieved at 
the cost of clarity. 

It is, however, in his interpretation of faote 
that Moore seems unconvincing. To start with, 
he claims too much oredit for Cripps in the 
making of the Cripps offer. On & 
sorutiny of the facte, which he has so ably 
assorted, one finds that the plan actually 
emerged in the Conservative quarters, that it 
was the brain-child of Leopold Amery, and 
that though Cripps and Attlee had in 1938 
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first thought of a constituent assembly and a 
Dommion status as parts of a package deal 
for India, they do not seem to have played 
any part ın the actual formulation of the plan. 
As members of the War Cabinet, Cripps and 
Attlee only endorsed the plan on 26 February 
1942. 

It 1m also hard to agree with Moore's main 
thesis which is, not to put too fine a point on 
it, that the partataon of India might have been 
averted if the Cripps Mission had been given 
the chance to succeed. As it endorsed Pakistan, 
the long-term plan of the Cnpps offer was 
rejected outnght by the Congress leadership. 
It is the failure of the short-term plan (inviting 
Congress and the Muslim League to join the 
Vieeroy's Executive Council) which Moore 
laments, and he blames both Churohillian 
conservatism and Congress nationalism for 
crushing the Cripps Mission and with it the 
last hope of preserving Indian unity. This is a 
strong statement and it seems to be based 
partiy on an exaggerated importance given 
to what was left of the original offer, and 
partly on too rationalistio a view of Con 
psyche. Admittedly, the acceptance of the 
offer would have brought the British, the 
League, and Congress together, but how oan 
one say with any amount of certamty that 
this ‘togetherness’ would have been any 
different from the one Lord Wavell brought 
into being in 1946? With the grounds for the 
Muslim break-away now stre ened by two 
constitutional declarations, and m the absence 
of a firm British stand on Indian unity, perhaps 
Jinnah would have found 1t easier to fight his 
battle for Pakistan from within rather than 
outside the government As for Congress, 
there is plenty of evidence to that ita 
leaders had good reason to be disillusioned by 
the Cripps offer, and to feel sceptical about 
joining the government on the terms and 
conditions laid down by Churchill and Lin- 
lthgow. One may thus feel disinchned to 
agree with Professor Moore's concluding remark 
that the Cripps offer with its Pakistan option 
was & ' Labour initiative to tackle the prob- 
lems of Indian freedom with unity’ (p. 140). 
None the less, on the strength of its factual 
structure this book deserves to occupy a 
distinguished place in the hterature on the 
partition of India. 

B N. PANDEY 


Dieter Sonus: Erlasse und Send- 
schreiben mongolischer Herrscher fur 
tibetische Geistliche. Ein Beitrag zur 
Kenniniss der Urkunden des tibetischen 
Mittelalters und ihrer Diplomatik. 
(Monumenta Tibetica Historica. Abt. 
m: Diplomata et Epistolae, Bd. 1.) 
xxvii 212 pp. St. Augustin: VGH, 
Wissenschaftsverlag, 1977 
The core of this work conaista of the Tibetan 

texts and translations of two decrees of 

Qubilai and one of Öljeitu and of six letters 


written in the fourteenth century by Mongol 
rulers to Tibetan hierarchs, The texta are 
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taken from Tibetan historical and biographical 
works. No Mongol or Chinese versions are 
available. As an appendix, a letter from 
Yung-lo to the fifth Karmapa (1418) is given. 
Most are fairly short, texts and translations 
taking up less than 30 pages. The translations 
are literal, and accurate on the whole. 

The deorees of Qubilai are concerned with 
exemption from tax, military service, eto., of 
the monks of gT'sang, who are to be placed 
under the religious authority of 'Phags-pa 
ostensibly as a result of conseorations given to 
Qubilai by the latter. This achievement 18 
presented by the Sa-skya-pa historical tradi- 
tion as confirmation of the continuity of 
Sa-skya-pa authority m Tibet originally 
vested in Sa-skya pandita. The texts, seen in 
the hght of Schuh’s commentary, do not pro- 
vide very impressive evidence to support such 
claims. For one thing, tolerance of religion, 
including exemption from taxes, was charac- 
teristic of the Mongol Empire from the tame of 
i For another, these edicts relate 
apparently only to gT'sang province. One 
might add that the somewhat grudging lan- 
guage used in the edıot, and the warnings to 
the monks to keep up their religious activities 
and eschew political and military adventures, 
betrays a rather low opmion of the Tibetan 
clergy. However, these very facta, together 
with the evidence of diplomatics, suggests 
that the texta have not been interfered with. 

The letters are: a summons to the third 
Karmapa (1831) with a ‘passport’ letter 
authorizing his travel; a further summons of 
1382; a summons to the same hierarch from 
Buda&iri (1336); a summons from Toyan 
Temur to the fourth Karmapa (1356); and a 
* passport ’ letter in connexion with this last. 

It 1s good to have this material. Schuh’s 
commentaries on the documents give the full 
historiographical contexts, making use of 
much recent work and tying up many loose 
ends, particularly with regard to chronology. 
The texts also serve as the basis for a valuablı 
essay on the diplomatics of official Mongol 
documents (part 4). Nevertheless, these 
examples do not really advance our historical 
knowledge very far, and the whole book might 
be seen as an example of diminishing academic 
returns. 

A long section (2) 18 devoted to a case study 
into the authenticity of such documents as 
reproduced in Tibetan historical works. The 
cage taken is the summons of Goden to Sa-skya 
pandita, of which several versions are avaiable. 
After an enormous amount of discussion and 
textual analysis, it seems to emerge that the 
longest version contains passages which have 
at some point been inserted mto the text by 
ınter parties m order to connect the 
Sa-skya pandita’s journey firmly with the 
motive of spreading Buddhism among the 
Mongols. I say ‘seems’, because Schuh’s 
disoussion, though undoubtedly erudite, is far 
from easy to follow and certainly does not 
move along a very logical course. One has to 
memorize a number of code words and letters 
denoting different works and texts, at the 
same time referring to a non-parallel tranala- 
taon of which the hnes corresponding to the 
different versions are not identified The 
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thread of argument, never very clear, gete 
almost totally lost amid the constant page- 
. The amount of background historio- 
graphical information seems excessive in 
laces. I cannot help feeling that the whole 
f ob could have been done more elegantly, and 
more convinoingly, in half the spaoe or less. 
What purports to be the reproduction of an 
historical document ie thus seen to have been 
tampered with in some, if not all, versions, 
though who is responsible is not olear. How- 
ever, in the rest of the work Schuh’s argu- 
ments convince me that Tibetans certainly 
were normally in the habit of copying docu- 
ments meticulously and reproducing them 
accurately, and that they have indeed done so 
in the case of the nme documenta listed above. 
Sohuh's book will certainly be required 
reading for all students of Tibetan history in 
the Mongol period, beth for ite detailed infor- 
mation and discussion and for the basio issues it 
raises, such as the nature of the patron-priest 
relationship and the interplay of political and 
religious motivation. It also throws valuable 
light on the processes of Tibetan historio- 
graphy and on the diplomatics of Mongol 
ocumente. It 1 only a pity that it is so 
diffioult to read and use. 
P. T. DENWOOD 


Lion VANDERMEERSCH: Mangdao ou 
la vote royale: recherches sur Vesprit 
des institutions de la Chine archatque. 
Tom x. Structures cultuelles et struc- 
tures familiales. (Publications de 
l'École Frangaiss d'Extréme-Orient, 
Vol cxnr) 359 pp. Paris: École 
Francaise d’Extröme-Orient, 1977. 


This work on the structures of the ancestral 
cult and the family is the first of an ambitious 
series of monographs on the institutions of 
archaic China which is to inolude volumes on 
political orgamzation, rites, and finally Con- 
fucian humanism. By archaic China, the 
writer means the period from the first oracle 
bone inscriptions in the fourteenth century 
B.C. to the transfer >f the Chou capital in 
770 Bo. Studies of this period of Chinese 
history based on epigraphio and paleographio 
evidence have proliferated and become ın- 
creasingly sophistioated ın recent years, but 
this is a fresh and unusually comprehensive 
analysis. 

The argument in thıa first volume is that the 
structure of the family and parentage was 
determined ın archaic China by the form of 
the ancestral oult. In Shang times, there was 
a unified cult with a single head, the king who 
acted for the entire community. No distino- 
tion was made in the oult between direct and 
collateral ascendante. Concomitantly, the 
family was extra-institutional: individuals 
were integrated directiy ınto the ethnio group 
without an intermediary institution. Tsu fik 
did. not refer to clans, but to ‘ corporations ’, 
such as those formed by artisans. Shih YE 


were defined terrıtorielly. Hsing RF, in the 
sense of surnames did not yet exist. 
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This system began to break down when 
collateral succession was abolished in the 
“ tyrannic ’ period of the last Shang kings and 
the monolithic structure of the earlıer Bhang 
cult contraste sharply with the articulated an: 
diversified structures whioh grew up in the 
western Chou. The Chou cult system inoluded 
major and minor cults (ta teung K 5% and 
harao tsung ;]v 5%), reflecting a distinction 
between direct and collateral ascendanta, 
between older brothers and yo brothers, 
as well as fathers and sons. Politacally, the 
Chou were not as strong as the Shang and 
seignorial houses were enfeoffed with the right 
to maintain their own ancestral oulta, sanotı- 
fied by the king. Tsu became clans as the 
result of the separation of minor cults by 
younger sons ud were intermediary institu- 
tions between the family and the seignorial 
house (shih). 

Vandermeersch’s arguments are complex as 
well as comprehensive and refutation, if it is 
to come, must be made with sımılarly detailed 
analysis of texts and inscriptions. He argues 
strongly against Granet’s theories about the 
exchange of women and cross-cousin marriage 
and rejects Kwang-chih’s more recent 
reconstructions of Shang kinship patterns as 
well as the current Marxist analysis. This 18 
an important work and will undoubtedly be 
the subjeot of much argument in years to 
come. 

SARAH ALLAN 


A. C. Granam: Later Mohtst logic, 
ethics and science. xv, 590 pp. Hong 
Kong: The Chinese University Press ; 
London: School of Oriental and 
African Studies, 1978. £12. 


Until recently the most important dooument 
on the of theoretical science in 
China, the dialectical chapters of the book 
Mo Tzu (henceforth DC), have resisted all 
efforta at a reasonably coherent ınterpretation. 
By and large the text seemed hopelessly 
corrupt, its grammatical arities were not 
appreciated. and most of its technical terms 
remained obscure. The very substantial 
modern hterature on the DC relied so heavily 
on unsystematio conjectural emendation that 
it carried very little conviction. 

Professor Graham’s book provides the first 
rigorously systematio and coherent ınter- 
pretation of the dialectical chapters in any 
1 e. He has thereby o ee up & new 
dimension ın Chinese intellectual history. 
Graham's book 18 a very remarkable monument 
of philological dedication and analytical 

ess, the fruit of more than fifteen 
years of relentless research. 

Graham has established beyond doubt that 
much of the textual corruption of the DC is 
sufficiently regular to provide a sold basis 
for & good part of the n textual 
emendsations. He has explamed in detail a 
large number of the hitherto obsoure technical 
terms and stock examples that the Mohista 
used in their arguments. He has given a 
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convincing account of the composition of the 
DC. And ın the mtroduction he has given us 
& brilliant systematio survey of later Mohist 
logic, ethics and scence, and of Mohist philo- 
sophy in general. 

The introduction will be of great interest to 
any student of Classical Chinese, and the same 
applies to the author’s survey of the gram- 
matical peculiarities of the DC. (Also of 

ial usefulness to the student 18 the full 
a of Chinese words (characters) ın the 
DC.) Graham demonstrates that a rıgorously 
systematic study of the grammar of the DC 
is & necessary precondition for a disciplined 
interpretation of the text, and he finds that 
the later Mohista showed an almost algebraic 
rigorousness of atical usage that is in 
contrast with general Classical Chinese prac- 
tice, (It may be pointed out, though, that the 
rules of Classical Chinese grammar in general 
are much more precise than appears from 
ourrent grammars. Cf. my Aspects of Classical 
Chinese syntax, London (in press), and also my 
Wilhelm von Humboldis Brief an Abel 
Rémusat und die philosophische Grammatik des 
Altchinesischen, Stuttgart, 1079, which apples 
methods of analytical philosophy to basic 
problems of Classical Chinese grammar.) 

All Graham’s preparatory work is put to 
the test in the crucial part of his book, the 
systematic and uncompromisingly literal 
translation and interpretation of the Mohist 
dialectical chapters. His translations are often 
exasperatingly difficult to read. But that 18 

cisely beeauss he does not yield to the 
temptation to gloss over difficulties of inter- 
pretation through smooth but somewhat 
vague translation. These are working transla- 
tions for those who want to know exactly how 
to read the original text, and as working 
translations they do not disguise the fact that 
much of the time in the DC one is passing over 
very difficult terrain. 

One just has to compare the man 
translations in J. Needham, Sess an: a Pu 
lization in China, 11 (Cambridge, 1954) to ap- 
ger the enormous progress that is marked 

ublication of Graham’s new book: 
orat ly every one of Needham's tranala- 
tions has to be revised in view of Graham’s new 
resulte, and the same is very much true of 
Ch'en Meng-lin's translations in his recent 
book on Mohist logio. (Ch‘en Meng-hn BE zx: 
BE Mo pien lo cht euch. U t R RR "xn 
Chinan, 1979.) Incidentally, on the evolution 
of the notion of the ‘ kind ' (lei 38) 1n ancient 
China, Graham's bibliography does not men- 
tion an important article which provides a 
useful background to the Mohist’s discussion 
of the subject: Wu Chien-kuo R gt Ed, 
Chung kuo lo chi ssu hnang shang lei kuan men 
ti fa sheng ho fa chan v. EI SR ku Ai Aa 
E 32H xod 89 A dE gn RR in 
Chung kuo che hsüeh shih lun wen chi th Ed 
H F ORR 3c 4 o, 100-125, Peking, 
1965.) 
In interpreting the DC, Graham acts on the 


natural and charitable assumption that the 
texts, when properly interpreted, must make 
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reasonable logical sense. (With Quine, Word 
and object, Cambridge, Mass., 1960, we may 


call this principle of interpretation a ‘ principle 
of charity.) But on many pointa cannot 
help feelmg that Graham 1s being somewhat 


over-charitable. One keeps wondering whether 
he is not doing mors than justice to the text. 
It is as if the author takes the part of an 
advocate for the text, where one feels he ought 
to be the ım ial judge. Indeed, when so 
much depends on very subtle nuances in & 
relatively small corpus of evidence, there 1s & 
constant temptation and a constant danger of 
over-interpreting the material. And Graham 
18 aware of this danger. 

The author has ıncontrovertibly managed 
to unearth & considerable number of gems of 
intellectual olarity and precision of thought in 
the DC, but I find it hard to believe that 
the DC are remains of anything like a crystal 
palace, a transparent structure of disciplined, 
organized thought. 

Given the Mohist’s almost mathematical 
grammatical discipline and precision, given his 
apparent interest in building a rigid system of 
interlocking definitions and propositions, why 
does he hide the coherence of his thought 
behind so much apparent haphezardness? 
Even in Graham’s ingenious interpretation, 
large parts of the DC make disconcertingly 
chaotic reading. For example, ıt is all very 
well to give the heading ‘ description’ to Al 
to A6, but why, one , should one be told 
under this heading about necessary reasons, 
units, and four terms connected with epistemo- 
logy? Admittedly, there are some easier 
sections like that on virtues (A7 to A14). But 
even there one asks: why is the notion ' action ' 
(Asing T) defined in the section on the vir- 
tues, between courtesy and sincerity? Why 
should ch‘ieh H ‘ be about to’ suddenly be 
discussed in the section on saying? Eto., etc. 
Graham does show that the arrangement of the 
DC is not as chaotic as we used to think, and 
certainly his distanotion between the definitions 
and the propositions is absolutely funda- 
mental, but the detailed principles of the 
composition of the DC are still very far from 
seeming rational and olear, and not just from 
the point of view of our usual Western olassifi- 
cations. 

It is an important result, for example, that 
the DC texts on knowing, names and objects, 
and change and necessity are amenable to the 
sort of systematic presentation which G. 
provides on pp. 32-4, but it remains painfully 
clear that the DC texts themselves are not 
systematically and transparently organized ın 
such a way as to bring out the coherence of 
the system as Graham presents it. And ıf it 
had been presented in such an explicit, organ- 
ized and intellectually bur sa way—one 
is tempted to speoulate—the system might 
have exercised a very different influence on 
Chinese intelleotual history. 

Thus I am inclined to disagree with Graham 
when he sums up: ‘The Mohist summa is a 
masterpiece with an unlucky fate’ (p. 64). 
Rather, what G. has shown is that the text 
shows fascinating traces of strictly systematic 
philosophical thought, which the Mohısts 
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apparently failed to organize and present in 
such a way that its proper intellectual force 
and philosophical importance was brought out. 
Tt 18 thıs discipline of theoretical organization, 
the relentless immstence on making things 
exploit and avoiding misunderstandings that 
made Aristotle a great philosopher and a t 
philcecpher of science. It is the later Mohists’ 
ailure in this respect that condemned them 
to a marginal place in Chinese intellectual 
istory, and indeed in the general history of 
science. 

Take the definition of ku fy; ‘ cause, reason ' 
in Al. Graham argues that ku is defined as a 
necessary condition, because erh hou If 4% in 
the definiens means ‘only then’. But in the 
DC examples Graham quotes on p. 143 erh 
hou 18 translatable by ‘ then and only then ' and 
marks necessary and sufficient conditions. (E.g. 
‘loving all men’ is a necessary and sufficient 
condition for ‘ loving men ’.) 

Moreover, when the Mohist talks about 
giving reasons (ku fr) in NO11 the crux must 
surely be that these reasons have to be 


sufficsent to warrant the acceptability of the 
conclusion. The question whether the reasons 
are necessary to warrant the truth of the 
conclusion is 1n general quite uninteresting. In 
DC oontexta like these, ku can olearly mark 
sufficient but non-neoessary conditions, in 
Bpite of the definition in Al. And it is hard to 
imagine that the Mohist took the sentence 
P ku ix Q 'P, therefore Q’ to imply that P 
was a necessary condition for Q. 

One wonders: why does the Mohist set out 
by defining a very specialized m of & 
common word (and. m the Sonimantary. distin- 
guish two sub-categories of this specialized 
meaning : the necessary condition versus the 
necessary and sufficient condition), if the 
Mohist is not going to stick rigorously to this 
speciabzed definition, and if the sub-categories 
are in fact never used in the summa, nor in 
the commentary, nor indeed anywhere in the 
DC? 

It 18, of course, extremely interesting that 
the Mohiste were able to aka a very abstract 
distinction like that between necessary condi- 
tions versus necessary and sufficient conditions, 
and that they found occasıon to make such an 
abstract distinotion. But the distinction 
stands curiously isolated. There is no evidence 
in the DO that the later Mohists were able to 
make proficient and systematics use of it in 
their scientific and logical theories. And the 
summa on abruptly to a completely 
different subjeot in A2: the notion of the 
‘unit’. This is not what I expect from a 
masterpiece in the philosophy of science. 

Agam, take the crucial notion of necessity. 
Graham notes rightly that the later Mohists 
fail to distinguish clearly between logical 
necessity (analyticıty) and causal necessity. 
G writes: ‘ Apart from causal relations it is 
surprisingly difficult to find in over 50 instances 
implications which a modern reader would 
re to accept as necessary’ (p. 301). But 


then he goes on to quote B48 [li] < Hl »% 
E] ‘If you ask about it he is obliged to 
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say...’ where we have neither causal necessity 
(it is physically perfectly possible to give an 
incorrect answer) nor logical necessity (there 
18 nothing logically inconceivable in giving a 
wrong answer). In B48 pi A marks a logical 
obligation, not logical necessity. In spite of 
the definition in A51 it is by no means the 
case that the answer will invariably be the 
correct one. From a logical point of view 
Graham is simply not precise enough when he 
writes: ‘In B48 “ If you ask about it he will 
necessarily say . . ." the question is conceived 
as allowing only one possible answer; one ma; 
prefer to translate “he 1s obliged to say”, 
but a mere “he is sure to say” would be 
inadequate. There is a world of difference 
between ‘he will necessarily say’ and ‘he 
is obliged to say’ from the point of view of 
modal logic. Graham should have criticized, 
not defended, Mohust usage at this point. 

In a diffioult text like the DC there are 
bound to be a vast number of dis mente 
on points of detailed interpretation. And given 
the rigidly systematic character of Graham’s 
interpretations, such disagreements will often 
have wide-rangi consequences in other 
places of the De : ia me pick out a sympto- 
matic example, the end of B3: BE & RU [5] 


32 thy RB 4n (=A) UH 35 $€ 
BH A UR dl. IE“ beautiful” i8 said of 
this, then inherently it is this that is beautiful; 
if it is said of another, it is not the case that 
this is beautiful; and if it is not said of ıt, the 
converse applies.’ 

A number of questions arise: 

1. Is the Mohist really saying that a thing has 
to be beautiful just because ‘ beautiful’ is 
said of it? 
2. Supposing that the thing oalled beautiful 
really 1s beautiful, why does ib have to be 
inherently (kw [5]) beautiful? Are all beautiful 
things inherently beautiful! What, in that 
case, does ‘inherently ’ mean? 
3. Surely, if‘ beautiful ’ is said of another, then 
this may still be beautiful as well. The two 
things may surely both be beautiful. 
4, Surely a thing may be beautiful, even 
though ‘ beautiful’ is never said of it! 
5. Given that we have wu chi $E &p ‘ not 
know anything’ (A23), wu ying $E 3% ' not 
fill anything ’ (A05), wu chia $E Jil ‘ not put 
anything on top’ (B25), wu yu WE Æ ‘ have 
none (B66), is it not strange that wu wei SHE 
Bi] comes to mean ‘ if it 18 not said of it’? 
6. Surely we have an instance here, where 
‘ x ia not beautiful ’ is taken to bo the converse 
(fan 1) of ‘a is beautiful’. But in his dis- 
cussion of the converse Graham translates 
A73 dE CAR np BR MT Ah, ‘Being the 
** converse " of each other 1s if madmissible 
then on both sides inadmissible’. I cannot 
help feeling that the correct way of telang this 

ie simply: ' Contradictories: cannot 
oth held to be inadmissible °. Now my 


interpretation has consequences for B30, 
where I am inclined to translate fan chi ku 
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dk XE W ‘ take the contradictory of “ being 
the right price "'. (Of. ch's jen dE A ‘ the 
right man’). In the orucıal definition A74 
t 4+ {k +h, Isumply translate ‘ disputation: 
contending over contradictory claums’, and I 
disagree with Graham when he says on p. 319: 
' It 18 to be noticed that although disputation 
might be described as an ent over 
contradiotories (“‘ It is an ox”, “It is not an 
ox”), this is not the angle from which the 
Mohist approaches it." 

One 18 tempted to raise detailed questions 
of this sort at many pointe. And the decisive 
virtue of Graham's book hes in the fact that 
it has enabled us to discuss such questions in 
& prinoipled way. Very often, after disagree 
violently at first one finds oneself converted 
to the author’s interpretations in the end. I 
have no doubt that it will remain tempting for 
& long while to gratefully acquiesce in Graham’s 
conclusions and to accept his conjectures as 
the best one can do with the hmited and 
difficult material there is. Graham has written 
& thoroughly useful book that wil be an 
ımportant source of inspiration for students of 
Chinese intellectual history for many years to 
come. 

CHRISTOPH HARBSMEIBR 


LOTHAR LEDDEROSE: Mi Fu and the 
classical tradition of Chinese calli- 
graphy. [xiii], 131 pp., front., 50 pls. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1979. £18.80. 


In scholarly studies relating to Chinese 
culture much ink has been spilt over the 
written word in the European language litera- 
ture, but almost none over the writing of the 
word. Lothar Ledderose has done much to 
remedy the situation in taking Mi Fu as his 
prime example from among the many known 
and often famous igraphers for this 
examination of the classical style. Mi holds a 
key position in both connoisseurship and in the 
transmission of this great tradition, and an 
study of his work inevitably takes one back 
into the Liu Ch‘ao period when the classical 
atyle originated, to become firmly established 
as the result of imperial preferences and 
patronage at the end of the sixth oentury and 
beginning of the seventh century. Were ıt not 
that rulers and arstocrate made notable 
collections of art, including examples of fine 
calligraphy, the lme of development would 
have been much more diffioult to trace. 
Ledderose points out that imperial collections 
were not initially art oollectaons in the sense 
that they were assembled on the basis of 
aesthetic value. Their original purpose was 
didactic and a mark of prestige, and only later 
were they regarded as of artistio worth. By 
the sixth century, colleotions were being 
assembled and dispersed with bewildering 
rapidity, and the connoisseur put in charge of 
the collection wrote records on imperial com- 
mand, so that a considerable literature, much 
of it highly oritical, gradually accumulated 
It is largely from this literature that ıt has 
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become possible to trace individual examples 
of calligraphy which entered an imperial 
collection, left it, and then returned to it 
several times, each move accompanied by an 
addition to ıts documentation. 

Mi Fu himself, because hıs mother served 
as a palace lady, grew up in close proximity to 
the Northern Sung imperial collection and 
became a oollator in the imperial library at 
the age of twenty. By the time he was 
he was already & famous calligrapher and & 
shrewd oritic, the latter as the t of having 
travelled widely and seen many collections. 
He was familiar with the imperial seals of 
early and middle T'ang, but he never mentions 
those of any Sung emperor, a curious fact that 
Ledderose may have been due to his 
perhaps having seen little in the Sung imperial 
collection that he thought worth reoording. 
It was after all Hui Tsung who really built up 
the collection, and he ascended the throne 
only a few years before Mi’s death in A.D. 1107. 
While Mi's approach was highly subjeotive, his 
knowledge of pieces handed down from 
antiquity to his own time must have been 
astonishingly wide for his writings on calli- 
graphy are considerable, the Shu Shih sip Mi 
being the most comprehensive. In his earier 


Pao-chang tai-fang lu FE Xi FR BH FR 
completed in 1086, Mi made the distinction 
between works he himself had seen and exam- 
med and those he knew only by hearsay, & 
distinction of great importance, and one that 
in part accounta for the esteem in which his 
opinions have always been held. In ragen 
any work Mi laid great emphasis on the 

for a reliable pedigree; wherever possible he 
traces this most meticuloualy. Unfortunate 
he also laid great stress on the value of pied 
ın the mistaken belief that they could not be 
forged. It is worth mentioning in this oon- 
nexion that Ledderose points out that the 
practice of ımpressing seals on objects in the 
imperial collection did not begin before T'an 
Tai tamg in the seventh century, so that Mi 
was unable to traoe calligraphies baok on that 
basis before T'ang, but was compelled to rely 
on the comments ocourring in the earlier 
hterature. 

In view of the existence not only of many 
masterpieces in his own time, and also of 
innumerable copies and traoed versions of 
varying excellence, Mi was unique m demand- 
ing that connoisseurship and studies in the 
history of calligraphy be a prerequisite for the 
actual practice of the art. He also emphasized 
both the scholarly and the intelleotual aspecta 
of the art form. He was himself an extremely 
skilled oopyist, taking a wicked delight in 
having his copies passed on as originals, as his 
own ‘confessions’ indicate. In Ledderose’s 
opinion this fitted well with the idea that this 
kind of thing was regarded merely as a game 
‘ played in artistic circles’, and one in which 
Mi was a paragon among suspected authors of 
forgeries. 

Mi’s skill as a copyist is brought out very 
clearly in the long section on stylistic analysis 
in which a number of examples are compared 
with what are generally believed to be, if not 
originals by Wang Hei-ohih and Wang Hsien- 
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ohih, at least early and faithful copies. While 
often the overall impression of the Mi and 
Wang examples may be confusingly ımpressive 
and similar, & detailed examination of the 
idiosyneracies of individual characters serves 
to distinguish the copy from the original or 
earlier version. Individual characters may 
tend to look awkward or unbalanced, but the 
total visual impact of Mi's work is one of 
excellent balance and rhythm combined with 

lendid proportions conveying a sense of 
classical harmony, so that it is no longer any 
wonder that some at least of Mi’s copies were 
passed on as originals. Mi had an enormous 
admiration for the style of Wang Hsien-chih 
and himself strove hard to achieve a similar 
natural perfection in his own calligraphy. As 
Ledderose wryly comments ' Thus it can be 
said that Mi Fu made use of Wang Hmen-chth’s 
fame to propagate his own calligraphic art’, 
At the same time his copies, while to some 
extent obso the image of the classical 
masters, also did much to illuminate it, and it 
was this which helped propagate the classical 
tradition and ensure its continuity. The 
illustrations are taken from both rubbings and 
photographs of originals, and are large enough 
and sufficiently weil spaced to make reference 
easy. The enlarged individual characters, 
used for the comparisons of style between Mi 
and the two W are particularly illuminat- 
ing, but one would require at least as much 
experience in this field as the author in order 
to feel any confidence in being able to distin- 
guish between the old and the new. 

Buch an impressive and carefully-doou- 
mented work as this deserves very close study; 
it is also very pleasingly presented by the ub. 
lıshers. It must certainly become a standard 
work for anyone with a serious interest in the 
supreme abstract art cf China. The fact that 
the appendices include translations of relevant 
Chinese texts with carsful annotations, and a 
list of all the Chin d; pieces mentioned 

Mi Fu, with a table indicating his opinion 
of them, is & valuable bonus. tt is a work 
which pioneers most methodically and inter- 
estingly a virtually untouched area, and as an 
example of art historical method, it provides 
the student with a model that could for itself 
be profitably studied. 

MARGARET MEDLEY 


JoNATHON D. Spenoz and Joms E. 
Wis, Jr. (ed.): From Ming to Ching: 
conquest, region and continuity ın 
seventeenth-century China. xxiv, 413pp., 
front., map. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1979. £15.75. 


The nine papers which comprise this volume 
were originally presented at a conference in 
November 1974. Had they been published by 
November 1975, they would have deserved 
acclaim. As it is, one feels entitled to a certain 
sense of disappointment. None the less, it can 
certainly be said that they present in English 
information for which one is sincerely grateful. 
Among their number, there are two papers of 
true excellence, and s third that is fresh, 
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brilliant anl provocative. In the case of half 
of the remeinder, one looks forward to the— 
or any futLre—monograph; in the case of a 
further two, one has one’s reservations. The 
volume does not really form a unity, and 
editorial effort between 1974 and 1978 might 
have been better deployed than in superficial 
devices to riake 16 appear one. 

The most memorable paper may perhaps be 
Frederico Wakeman’s fascinating reconstruo- 
tion of the events of the crucial period of 
dynastic transition as witnessed in Peking. 
Wakeman Lfte the curtain on the doom-ridden 
He ae of the Imperial Court as the last 
Ming Emperor held his last New Year's dawn 
audience on 8 February 1644. The curtain 
falle in early June of that same year upon 
Prince Regant Dorgon, captor of Peking, and 
the effective founder of the Ch'ing, as he 

claims the restoration of legıtımate Con- 
facian government. In between, we watch the 
entry of tae self-consciously righteous rebel 
army led by Li Tzu-ch‘eng; the suicide of the 
Ming Emperor; the ignominious behaviour of 
the former Ming officials, and their humiliation 
at the rebeb’ hands; and the gradual brutaliza- 
tion of the rebel regime. It becomes well com- 
prehensible that in the capital the conquerin, 
Manchus chould have been accepted mth 
telief. Wakeman is a good narrator. His work 
is not devad of ıdeas and ınterpretation, but 
these conviction because they are woven 
ın the fabcio of the narrative, not jarringly 


imposed upon ıt. 
ilary Beattie’s contribution is of the 
standard we expect from her. It 1s based upon 
her detailed study of T'ung-oh'eng county in 
Anhui, and although much of the material will 
already be familiar to scholars through her 
recent bock (Land and hneage in China, 
Cambridge 1079, reviewed here on p. 622), the 
paper is shll something more than a mere 
gest. Its function in the volume is to 
furnish an axample of ready acceptance of the 
Manchu ccnquest on the part of & regional 
élite group in the Chinese heartland. It is this 
essay more than any other in the volume in 
which the theme of continuity is sensible. 
Lynn Struve treats us to an introduction to 
the unconventionahties of the world of Chinese 
Scholarship under the first greet Manchu 
Emperor. In her skilful hands this period 
becomes a distinctive and unique one in the 
history of early modern Chinese thought, for 
iflo causes are assigned for the untram- 
melled, often anti-literary ethos she con- 
vıneingly recaptures, and a term set for their 
operation. The theme, perhaps, is the longer- 
term intelectual and psychological adjust- 
ment of the Chinese literati to the fact of 
conquest; yet the complexities of the subjeot- 
matter are fully recognized, and oversimplifi- 
cation explicitly eschewed. It is an exciting 
and imporzant paper. 

Gertraude Roth’s study of the shifts in 
Manchu pcliey towards the Chinese population 
of Liao- between the Manchu conquest of 
the penineular (1618-21) and the final march 
on Peking (1644), is an exemplary straight- 
forward hstorical exposition of the tensions 
and instabilities inherent in the relationship 
between conquerors and conquered in the pre- 
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dynastic period, and as such makes a most 
fitting opening to the volume. Yet further 
from the beaten track, a valuable discussion 
of the role of Muslims within and without the 
north-west frontier of Ming China i8 contri- 
buted by Morris Rossabi. Although the 
section on Muslım icipation in the late 

ing uprisings, and the subsequent b 
Malim tod rebellion against the new Ch'ing 
government, may seem the paper’s climax, the 
real interest les in the road historical 
portrayal of the Chinese Muslim community 
and ite links with Central Agia 

Two papers deal with Chinese resistance to 
the Manchu conquest in the South Ian 
McMorran draws upon his expert knowledge 
of the life and works of Wang Fu-chih to 
combine, in a charaoteristically well-written 
paper, a portrait of an individual Ming loyalist, 
and an authoritative discussion of the factional 
turmoil that beset the Yung-li Ming protender's 
court. Jerry Dennerline does not write well, 
which is unfortunate because his paper, on the 

rospects for effective defence organization in 

iang-nan in 1844-5, is an important one. 
It may be because there is too much material 
drawn into this ingenious construction that 
the discussion of proposals, motives, and 
events lacks sensitivity and depth; the pre- 
occupations of the analyst are too obtrusive, 
and there is an obtuse repetition of undefined 
key terms. It is also with this paper that one 
especially feels the under-utilized delay in 
publication. No paper treating of Chiang-nan 
society published in 1979 merits serious con- 
sideration for its hypotheses unless it is ın- 
formed by recent contributions from the 
Japanese. 

John Wills’s survey of south-eastern coastal 
history from 1550 until 1700 directs attention 
to some topics which, if sensibly presented, 
would doubtless have been fascinating. The 
first two-thirds of Tsing Yuan’s paper on 
urban disturbances may be skip y the 
professional without great loss; the last ten 
pages are, however, not uninteresting 

HELEN DUNSTAN 


Davi Hawxzs (tr): The story of the 
stone. A novel in five volumes by 
Cao Xueqin. Vol. 1: The golden 
days. Vol. rr: The crab-flower club. 
[542], [603] pp. Bloomington, Ind : 
Indiana University Press, 1979. $25 
each. 


The story of the stone is one of the great 
translations of this century. No other single 
book tells us so much about Chinese orviliza- 
tion. 

Although Hong low meng, Cao Xueqin's 
mid eighteenth-century masterpiece, is the 
most highly-esteemed classical Chinese novel, 
ib is only recently that complete Englısh 
translations of it have been made. Various 
excerpts and abridged English versions of what 
was called The dream of the red chamber have 
been published in the last century and more, 
but these were a poor shadow of the original, 
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for much of ıts ımmensely rıch content and 
subtle characterization was inevitably lost. 

At about the same time that Yang Xianyi 
and I were asked by the Foreign Languages 
Press in Bejing (Peking) to translate the 
Dream, Chinese scholars were delighted to hear 
that David Hawkes, having resigned his chair 
as Professor of Chinese at Oxford, was to 
translate the first eighty chapters, conmgning 
the supplement to a collaborator. Such 1s the 
cult of Hong lou meng m China that there 
this news invested him with a halo. And the 
appearance of Vol. 1 of The story of the stone 
in 1973 probably caused even more of a stir 
in Hong Kong and mainland China than in the 
West. 


The firs& oomment I heard from & Chinese 
academician was, ‘Excellent. Very readable. 
But from a scholar of Professor Hawkes’s 
stature I had hoped for a definitive tranalation. 
This doesn’t conform to any single edition.’ 
This strikes me as oavilling. There are many 
texta of the first eighty chapters of Hong lou 
meng and Chinese scholars are still collating 
them to compile what may become a definitave 
edition. David Hawkes explains that he has 
based his translation mainly on the 120- 
chapter Gao E edition, with the first eighty 
chapters by Cao Xueqin and the last forty by 
Gao E, sometimes adopting i from 
other early texts and occasionally making his 
own emendations in line with his sense of 

nsibiity to readers, author and text. 
I think he has made an excellent job of this 
and is fully justified. 

Since the novel abounds in textual problems, 
*Redologists'—as studente of Hong lou 

are called—often disagree with each 
other's interpretations. Although my husband 
and I had the benefit of the advice of Redo- 
Jogista and colleagues while making our 
tranalatıon, A dream of red mansions, various 
cases of mistranslation have been pointed out. 
And so it is with some of David Hawkes’s 
renderings. But the consensus is that his 1s a 
scholarly and brilliant translation. Thus when 
& new journal on Hong lou meng was launched 
in Beijing last summer, he was the first foreign 
sinologist to be invited to contribute to it. 

All elassical Chinese novels pose certain 
problems to modern Western readers: the 
alien social, historical and religious back- 
ground; the juxtaposition of supernatural 
elements with realistic narrative; the welter 
of confusing names and courtesy names... 
David Hawkes smooths the reader's way by 
providing essential background information in 
his admirable prefaces and appendices, 

He partly solves the nomenclature confusion 
by following the earlıer tradition of giving the 
bondmaids translated names such as Aroma 
and Nightingale. Purists have pointed out that 
some of these are inaccurate and certain of the 
names defy translation; therefore, my Chinese 
colleagues out-voted me when I proposed 
doing the same. But to my mind Western 
readers need this assistance, and the practice 
helps to remind us that the slave girls’ names 
were given them arbitrarily by ther mistresses. 

Where Hong lou meng differs from other 
Chinese novels and presents a special problem 
to the translator as well as to foreign readers, 
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is ın its uniquely literary quality. It abounds 
in olassical allusions, references to literary and 
historical figures, quotations from poems and 
puns incomprehensible to most ee 
Moreover, the young hero and his gırl relatıves 
are steeped in literature and spend much time 
competing at versifying, inoidentally revealing 
their characters in the verses they write. It has 
been said that poetry ı the only art form 
unable to oross national barriers. David 
Hawkes displays his supreme skill as a trans- 
lator by carrying into English the literary 
flavour of the original, dispensing as far as 
possible with footnotes by unobtrusively 
amplifying the text to make quotations or 
allusions intelligible. By about the time that 
he reached chapter Ix, he told me that he felt 
his brain was shrivelling and to combat this 
he had begun learning Welsh. This conveys 
some idea of the mousness of making & 
one-man translation of Hong lou meng, but 
there is not the least evidence of this in his 
felicitous English version which seems a sheer 
labour of love. 

Mao Zedong advised young Chinese to read 
Hong lou meng in order to understand 
Chinese feudalism, and foreign readers oan 
learn more from this novel than from many 
volumes of history. To get ınto it needs 
perseverance, but the effort required is well 
rewarded; for in this complex story of the 
daily life and decline of a noble household and 
the vicissitudes of its h rs-on we see not 
only countless faceta of Chinese civilization 
but also the corruption of the bureau- 
cracy, the growing decadence of the landed 
gentry and the impoverishment of the peas- 
antry, which led eventually to the collapse of 
the chu dynasty. 

On another level, of course, this is a sophis- 
ticated story of adolescent love, io, yet 
illumined by humour; and Cao Xueqm's 
portrayal of his protagonists is by any standard 
masterly in its psychological insight and 
subtlety. Here he broke with the method of 
earlier novelists who based their work on 
story-cyoles or histories, drawing instead on 
his own experience to show how his characters 
develo and reacted to each other. This 
marvellous novel creates a world of ita own. 
Bo engrossing is it, for all its slow tempo, that 
many Chinese re-read it every year and fre- 
quently quote from it, and its chief characters 
are ho old words. David Hawkes’s superb 
achievement is to have made this Chinese 
masterpiece available to Western readers in 
excellent English. Our translation A dream of 
red mansione is by comparison I fear a more 
crib. 

GLADYS YANG 


Hinany J. BEATTIE: Land and lineage 
in China: a study of T'ung Ch'eng 
county, Anhwes, in the Ming and 
Ching dynasties. (Cambridge Studies 
in Chinese History, Literature and 
Institutions.) x, 208 pp., 2 maps. 
Cambridge, etc.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1979. £12.50. 
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Lineage crganization has olaımed a great 
deal of the attention of social anthropologists 
working on China. In part thia has been due 
to the enormous influence of the late Maurice 
Freedman; in part to the accidente of political 
history whih have made Hong Kong and 
Taiwan—bcth stronghold areas of lineage 
organizatior—the only places available for 
participant fleldwork; and perhaps mostly to 
the way im which lineages exemplify the 
en of Chinese kinship organization. 

e have learned much from the lineage, and 
Dr. Beattie’s work has capitalized on our 
knowledge 5o pursue researches further back 
into history 

This book is in no sense an explanation of 
lin orgenization: indeed it tends to take 
the details >f the organization of the hneage 
almost for granted, and ın so doing ıt reoog- 
nizes both that we now know fairly well how 
lineages worked and that library research on 
geneelogies, rs and other local his- 
torical materials oan yield at best only sketchy 
outlines. Hather, it is an examination of the 
role of the ineage in relation to land-holding 
and éltism The connexion between strong 
lineage organization &nd the possession of 

nerous acces of fertile and ung 

d has bsen well established, and here is 
chapter and verse to drive the point home. 
Not only cam we as outsiders appreciate it, the 
author sho’vs that the lin leaders them- 
selves were well aware of the link, and Appen- 
dix mı cons ste of her translation of ‘ Remarks 
on real estate ’, a beautifully clear and concise 
essay written ca. A.D. 1697 by Chang Ying, a 
successful official and member of an influential 
Anhui hneaze. 

Dr. Best-ie lays out a considerable body of 
evidence ta show that, contrary to the beliefs 
of scholars such as Chang Chung-li and Ho 
Ping-ti, the élite were a much larger body than 
just those men who had the civil 
service exacninations or found employment ın 
the bureauoracy. The families of such men 
must also be counted as élite, and where the 
men came from lıneages then the whole 
lineage (perhaps several thousand strong) 
must take »oloration from them too. In any 
cago, ghe argues, academic success was more 
the result o? élite status than the cause: it was 
strong land-ownership which created and 
maintained. the élite. Lin organization 
and educat on were both used by the élite as a 
means of perpetuating their power and status, 
and the investment of money in yet more land 
served pos-tively to create greater financial 
stability ard negatively to prevent others from 
&oquiring tae land base necessary for upward 
mobility. Inter-marriege of major lineages 
also kept fhe system stable. She points out 
that in the county of Anhui province on which 
this study focuses virtually no new lineage 
suooeeded in rising to prominence after the 
seventeenth century. 

The book is the result of much difficult and 

ing research. It is eloquently argued, 
particularly in the conclusion, though some of 
the earlier chapters do tend to obscure the 
wood with trees of detailed facte. If there is & 
fault, it seems to this reviewer to be a common 
one for th» historian, a concentration on the 
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élite to the exclusion of consideration of the 
common man. Perhaps that is unkınd after 
all it 1s unfortunately true that common men 
are not the stuff of which histories are made— 
but the bias may lead to conclusions of 
doubtful validity. Why need it be any more 
true that 'hneage organizations . . . were 
deliberately used by the ólite to perpetuate 
themselves and their privileges’ (p. 128) than 
that lineages used the élite m the same way? 
Perhaps, even while the proud and self-seeking 
élite congratulated themselves on their astute- 
ness, the li genes were sitting back 
chuckling at the benefits which were accruing 
to the common stock? Dr. Beattie’s statement 
almost seems to imply that lineages were 
created by élites as a means of perpetuation, 
but, while some lin undoubtedly did 
emerge for this reason, it is clear that others 
clawed their way to wealth and influence from 
humble beginnings. Eıther the chicken or the 
egg could set the process in motion. 
HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Anaus W. McDonaxp, Jr. The urban 
origins of rural revolution: elites and 
the masses in Hunan province, China, 
1911-1927. xi, 369 pp. Berkeley. 
University of California Press. [1979] 
£12.25. 


Hunan was the province in which the revo- 
lutionary alliance of the left Kuomintang and 
the Communist Party met with some of its 
greatest apparent successes and worst defeats 
ın 1926 and 1927 and it has long been a focus 
of attention ın accounts of the history of those 
eventful rs. This study takes the story 
back to uphesvals of 1911, tryıng to un- 
ravel the complicated texture of politics, 
wealth and prestige ın the province in the 
sixteen rs that followed. The author is 
constantly looking for points to make and 
messages to underhne as he moves between 
schools and minea, strikes and protest meetings, 
warlords &nd leading members of the gentry, 
newspapers and peasant associations. His 
most frequently cited sources are various 
colleotions of historical documents published 
in China since 1949; and to some extent this 
book reflects, albeit critically, their editors’ 
selection of topics. This is most noticeable in 
the earlier . 

The author does not, however, accept the 
conventional views of the significance of the 
events that bis sources offer him. Thus we do 
not get the usual over-estimation of the 
strength and radicalism of the peasant move- 
ment in the province: he shows that ite roots 
were shallow, and that it did not really do 
much to weaken existing structures of power. 
The political struggles of the sixteen or so 
years he covers were primarily and mamly 
urban, and the issues on which suocessful 
alliances could be formed were generally 
nationalist rather than social or economic. 
One form that nationalism took in Hunan 
during the early 19208 was provincialism, and 
one of the most striking findings of Dr. 
MoDonald’s research (earlier known in a China 
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Quarterly article) was the extent to which Mao 
was involved in ‘Hunan for the Hunanese ’ 
agitation. 

This ıs a stimulating and informative 
study, bursting with ideas and commenta, most 
of which are worth having. It certainly enables 
its readers to feel that they know the political 
world centred on the seedy provincial capital 
of Changsha around sixty years ago. An air of 
failure hangs over almost everything described 
ın these be ıt fighting between warlords, 
the radical politics of anarchists and Com- 
munısts attempting to creste a workers’ 
movement, or gentry-led attempts at provin- 
cial regeneration. And perhaps the book’s 
greatest achievement is to destroy the impres- 
sion that the rural-based revolutionary move- 
ment of the years after 1927 was the inevitable 
outcome of the main tendencies of the previous 
period. 

W. J. F. JENNER 


EARL Miner: Japanese linked poetry: an 
account with translations of renga and 
haskas sequences, xix, 376 pp. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1979. 
£12.50. 


In their epoch-mekıng study Japanese 
court poetry (Stanford, 1961), Professors 
Brower and Miner touched only briefly upon 
renga, or linked verse; though ‘ 16 represents an 
unbroken literary development from Court 
poetry (the connexion being the techniques 
of association and progression first expounded 
by Brower and Miner on the basis of the work 
of Konishi Jin‘ichi), the composition by groups 
of poeta (or rarely by one poet alone) of 
sequences, mostly of one hundred links of 
alternating 17-syll&ble and 14-syllable stanzas, 
each after the first intended to Iınk with the 
previous stanza and thus form a kind of 31- 
syllable poem, does not form part of the waka 
tradition. This actıvity began and in large 
part continued as a mere amusement; its 
emergence as a serious art form took place as 
late as the Muromachi period and it reached 
its zenith in the fifteenth century, when the 
groat days df tho maka wers woll in the past. 

owever, a knowledge of that tradition was 
vital for exponents of linked verse. In fact, 
serious renga, even though it had no associa- 
tion with the Court, became the true bearer 
of the aristooratio aesthetic tradition of the 
waka. Miner’s enthuaiastio treatment of renga 
in this excellent volume is therefore a logical 
extension of his earher interests. 

Just as the renga superseded the waka, so in 
its turn it was superseded by another form of 
linked verse. A ing liberalization in 
terms of unconventional (aikai) diction and 
freer choice of topics failed to produce more 
than either rather mannered or on occasions 
downright vulgar verse. But at the end of the 
seventeenth century Bashó and his associates 
created a Imked verse which retained the 
down-to-earth unconventionality of hatkas yet 
was in its way as high an art form as renga in 
the waka tradition. After a long period in the 
doldrums following Bashö’s death, the art was 
revived by Buson in a way which merita 
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placing him as second only to Basho. It is 
undoubtedly this flowering of high art in the 
midst of what Keene has called ‘the demo- 
cratization of poetry ' that has led Miner to 
ursue his studies mto the world of 
ikai. The combination of detailed studies of 
renga and kaikai in one book by such a sensi- 
tive student of Japanese poetry makes it a 
most welcome  conzibution to Western 
Japanology. 

Miner 18 of course by no means the first to 
have expounded the complicated rules govern- 
ing what might seem to be the more tedious 
parlour-game aspects of renga (rules about the 
permitted frequency of topics, seasonal words, 
eto.), but he does so in a manner well calculated 
to bring out the underlying aesthetic justifica- 
tion for apparently arbitrary and cramping 
restrictions. His discussion of these canons of 
renga is exemplified by some most helpful 
charts. His useful uf somewhat shorter dis- 
oussion of the canons of haikai is particularly 
welcome since n comparable is easily 
available elsewhere. Though this book is a 
little short on discussion of the history of 
hatkai, concentrating on Bashd and Buson, 
we are given rather more on the development 
of renga, with one- or two-page discussions of 
several poets in addition to the three (Sdgi, 
Söchö and Shöhaku) whose work is trans- 
lated. In any case. this does not set out to be 
a comprehensive history of renga and haskas; 
its virtues lie elsewhere, and not least in its 
[rn of complete and annotated trans- 
ations of two 100-link renga sequences and 
four 36-hnk haikai sequences Of renga 
sequences, we are given the most famous of 
all, ‘ Three poets at Minase’ (Minase sangin 
hyakuin), and a solo piece by the most distin- 
guished renga poet, Sögı. The haikai sequences 
are three sections of ‘The monkey's straw 
raincoat’ (Sarumino), namely ‘Even the 
kite’s feathers’ (Tobi no ha mo no maki), 
‘ Throughout the town ' (Ichinaka wa no mali) 
and ‘ At the tub of ashes ’ (Akuoke no no maki), 
each involving Bashö, Kyorai and Bonchö, 
with in addition Fumikuni in the first and 
Yasui ın the third; and a two-person sequence 
from ‘ Peaches and plums’ (Momosumomo), 
entitled ‘Peony petals fell’ (Botan chitte no 
maki), involving Busen and Kits. In what 
follows, these sequences are referred to as Rl, 
R2, and Hl, 2, 3 and 4. 

Those familiar with Miner’s translations of 
Japanese poetry will know the style of trans- 
lation they can expect, that is to say, he tries 
to make ap what may only be implied. 
Thus in R2/stanza 8, ‘brightens with the 
moon’ is an elaboration of tsuks idete, ‘ the 
moon comes out’, end in R2/16 ‘spring 
appeals with transient things’ renders haru 
wa mutsumaji, ‘ spring is affectionate (friendly, 
kındly)’. Clearly, no English translation 
could possibly reproduce the extraordinary 
tersenees of the Japanese in this kind of 
poetry, and for some tastes Miner's versions 
may have a slightly ~explanatory’ feel. A 
comparison of Miner's with other published 
versions is revealing, but for reasons of space, 
the following comparison with Keene must 
suffice; for Keene’s ‘ The light of the moon 
reveals/My wretched pillow of grass’ (R1/18), 
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Miner has ' My wet grass pillow of the journey/ 
Gives a weakened i of the moon’ 

Quite apart from the difficulty of rendering 
terse Japanese into English, of course, renga 
can be extrsordinarily difficult to interpret. 
Time and again one finds commentators differ- 
ing one from another. That ever-looming 

resence, the General Reader, may be quite 

appy to be told not infrequently in the notes 
that the interpretation followed 1s only one of 
several ble. The specialist can admittedly 
go to Japanese commentaries, but ıt does 
geom & pity with an annotated translation that 
he should have to. 

One reason why renga and kaikai are so 
difficult is tLat the links between stanzas are 

` not always eimply a matter of continuing the 
previous line eot thought Sometimes the oon- 
tinuation depends on a wilful re-interpretation 
of the sense of a previous stanza. Inevitably, 
the more unspecific a given stanza is, the 
greater 18 the scope for linking—but also the 
more diffiouk it may be to understand in the 
first place. -And when trying to render such 
poetry into English, with all ita need to be 
specific as to person, number, etc., the poor 
translator hes an almost impossible task. Now 
Miner has attempted to show the offectiveness 
of the linkings by printing each link twice, 
thus Stanze 1 appears alone, followed by 
1 + 2, then 2 + 3, 3 + 4, eto. This has often 
required slight changes in the translation of a 
stanza from one combination to the next. In 
order to sir»ss the importance of linking in 
renga and raikai, he has capıtalızed (apart 
from names only the first word of each five- 
line combinstion and omitted all punctuation. 
In cases where the grammatical sense can run 
from one to the other (e.g. R2/99-100 or 
H4/13-14) this can be very effective. Else- 
where, howcver, the practice seems pointless, 
and in some cases (e.g. R1/38-39) it i15 
thoroughly musleading and could even (e.g. 
H1/10-11 and 16-17) have a comical effect. 

To return to problems of interpretation. 
Such are the difficulties not only of trans- 
lating but „ven of understanding renga and 
haikai that Y wish before dealing with ques- 
tions of accuracy to testify to the immense 
labour and great achievement that this book 
represents. Nevertheless, comparison with 
Keene’s version of half of R1 showed sufficient 
divergence 5f interpretation to merit a close 
look at bo-h, together with Japanese oom- 
mentaries. “I have not had access to the other 
complete translation of R1, by Kenneth 
Yasuda—waich, mysteriously, Miner does not 
even mention). th is clear that in several 

laces Miner's versions are at least doubtful. 

20 he hes the wind ‘ begrudging the bref 
dream of love’, whereas Tjichi has the poet 

‘resenting’ the wind’s disturbance of his 
dreams. (Keene has the poet ‘ quarrelling ’ in 
his dreams. In 42, Miner's ‘ all of that would 
whirl in dısams’ suggests that he has mis- 
inte meguran, meaning ‘to come 
round again ' (of time). In 9, incidentally, both 
he and Keene take okururan as being equiva- 
lent to modern okureru ‘to be late’. But 
ljiehi quite clearly interprete the verb as 
okuru ‘ to pass time ', i.e. the mountain village 
has been ving through a time of storms, 
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whereas for Miner the winds have been still. 
Even supposing that in these casos Miner’s 
version is justified by some other commentary, 
surely the existence of the Ijichi version 
should be noted. 

Continuing this investigation throughout the 
translations, I would note the following pointa. 
In R1/77, for Miner’s ‘ neglected hoe ’, showing 
that he takes kaeshi suta as if ıt were kaeshi o 
sule, Ijichi says that this is a verbal compound 
kaeshi-suie, 1.e. the field has been tilled and 
then left. In R2/64, where Miner has ‘ some 
rumors have come upon the winds ’, the Renga 
Haikay Shi commentators have it that no 
rumours have come. In H3 (apart from 12, 
where Afukaese hashiki in the transliteration 18 
pese a as Ja Pe meaning 18 given 

but text should read mukae 
sevashilo), 24 is also doubtful. ‘ What feelings 
stir the wanton-flowers' must „be a misınter- 
pretation; the literal mea is“ thinking what 
(i.e. why) does the wolf ory for ita mato? Nani 
omoigusa suggests nan (lo) omoi(te), while 
omoigusa means ‘ things which are thought’, 
ie. souroes of worry or sorrow. The punning 
reference to omoigusa lant 18 only sub- 
sidiary. In H4/12 HAIR furoshibi ni fumi cannot 
mean & letter in a furoshilw but, as Renga 
Hokai Shü says, a furoshiki (contaming gifts) 
together with a letter. In 32 the kite and crow 
do not ‘ face off/disputing space’, they sre 
simply unconcernedly ‘ facing away ’ from the 
poet. (It is worth mentioning that in the 
preface to H4 (p. 341), followmg ‘Someone 
suggested that publication might be desirable’, 
Miner ignores the word seishite and misinter- 
prete okureiaran; ‘ and here to hand were those 
two kasen that had been laid asıde for so long 
a time’ should be ‘I disco him (or: 
demurred), saying that those kasen had been 
done some time ago and were now probably 
out of keeping with fashion °. In addition, the 
‘ anyone it will find nothing of the 
old-fashioned or of the up-to-date ’ misses the 
point of megunyomedomo. Buson has given it 
the palındromio title Momosumomo so that 
* whichever way you read it, the beginning and 
the end are the same’. A palindrome 18 m. 
Japanese katbun, the first character of which, 
here read in the on, has a kun reading meguru.) 

The above is by no means an exhaustive list 
of the points which, given more , I should 
like to query. Now fio not to make too 
much of such points as ar mistakes 
(though mistakes there undoubtedly are— 
what translator, indeed, does not make ham. 
As we have aaid, linked verso is vague enough 
often to sustam varying interpretations. But 
it 15 surely not unreasonable to ask why Miner 


has in places dive so noticeably from com- 
mentaries on which he has otherwise clearly 
relied. 


No doubt some will condemn as pedantry my 
criticisms of details of translation in a book of 
this kind. They will argue that such points do 
not detract from Miner's success in his efforts 
to demonstrate the beauties of linked verse and 
the method by which its effects are achieved. 
Let me forestall them by saying that I should 
agree wholeheartedly with that latter proposi- 
tion. In his introduction written in that elegant 
and expressive style so characteristic of him, 
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Miner gives us sensitive and convmoing assess- 
ments of poete and discussions of aesthetic 
questions. Clearly perceptible throughout the 
book is the influence of the Japanese scholar 
who has long been the mentor of Brower and 
Miner, Konishi Jin'ichi. Partaoularly novel is 
the use made of his system of assessment of the 
degrees of impressiveness or plainness of verses, 
a system worked out for Minase sangin hyakuin 
but taken over and used by Miner for hıs 
personal assessment of the other five sequences 
translated here. Linked verse could not be 
what it is without some vanation, and the best 
poets are not necessarily those who excel in 
individual verge, but those who know just the 
degree of impressiveness or pleinness required 
at any given point to make the most effective 
sequence. Thus Bógi 1s described as great not 
for the quality of his individual stanzas but for 
his ability to produce exactly the right link. 
(Buson, on the other hand, is rather lacking in 
that ability to tone down his individual 
stanzas.) It is with such matters and with 
questions of the appropriateness of the choice 
of topic and diction, the de, of closeness of 
linking, allusions ete. that the bulk of Miner's 
notes to the translation are concerned. What 
we occasionally lose on the ınterpretative 
swi therefore, we gain on the appreciative 
roundabouts. 

However cortical of some aspects of this book 
I have been, I would stress that 1t is precwely 
because of ita high quality that 16 merits such 
close examination. If it falls, in my opinion, 
shghtly short of the authority of Japanese 
court poetry, it 18 none the less a worthy oom- 
panion to that volume. 

D. E. MILLS 


Orro Karow: Opera Minora. Zum 65. 
Geburtstag des Verfassers ausgewählt 
und eingeleitet von Hans Adalbert 
Dettmer und Gerhild Endress. 783 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1978. 
DM 98. 


This Festschrift contains a selection of 
‘minor works’ by a distin ed German 
scholar, presented to him for his 65th birthday, 
the 29th September 1978. First trained in 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew, he then combmed 
the study of ev lical theology with that of 
Chinese, later adding not only Japanese but 
also Tibetan and Mongolian. In 1987 he went 
to Japan as correspondent for the German 
news agency, but later he became a teacher of 
German and English in a Japanese school. He 
also appears to have taught Indonesian 
(Malay), and at the same time to have begun 
to study a subject destined to play a large part 
in his academic life, namely mediome. Re- 
patriated from Japan in 1047, he taught 
Japanese and Chinese in Bonn, while still con- 
tınuing medical studies, and in 1950 he was 
given charge of Japanese. He taught from 
1951-57 in Munster and then in Bonn until 
1960, when he was appointed Professor of 
Oriental Languages and Cultures at Frankfurt. 
From this time on, we are told, he operated in 
even more subjeote than before: his biblio- 
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phy ınoludes, for ınstance, writings on 

orean, Tangut and Burmese literature, a 
study of Vietnamese history and civilization, 
a Vietnamese-Germsn dictionary and two 
volumes of Vietnamese folktales in German 
translation! Perhaps not surprisingly, the last 
ten years or s0 of this astonishing career appear 
to have produoed no more work in the Japanese 
field. f the twelve examples of Karow’s 
Japanese work of which this book consiste, 

niy one was published after 1959. 

It is not altogether clear why the title ‘ opera 
minora’ was chosen. The editors tell us not 
only that they have brought together the most 
important of Karow’s writings up to 1964, but 
also that those selected are not exclusively 
‘minor works’, since they include the whole’ - 
of the thems on the ancient medical work 
Daidorutjuhd with which the author in 1951 
established his qualifications as a university 
teacher. (This had appeared before only in 
separate articles, e.g. in Monumenta Nippo- 
nica). Since the shorter articles on medical 
topics belong together, they too, we are told, 
constitute more than ‘ minor works’. Possibly 
the term ‘ opera minora’ is used simply in the 
sense of articles as opposed to books. What- 
ever ita meaning, however, the fact 1s that the 
book contams all the suthor's significant work 
m the Japanese field. 

It falls into two sections, containing reapeo- 
tively eight of Karow's own studies and four 

ieces translated by him from Japanese. 
Somewhat unusually in an academio Fest- 
schrift, two of the latter concern atomic 
bombing. The first is a translation prepared 
for German official use in 1951 of vanese 
reporte, largely tho not exclusively medi- 
cab on the effects of the bombs dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the second com- 
prises translations published in 1955 of 
accounta given by seventeen enteran from 
Nagasaki, aged from 3 to 16, of their experi- 
ence of what was po ly called the Pikudon 
or ‘ Flash-bang '. The former is of course of a 
purely scientific nature, but the children’s 
accounts of what happened on 9 August 1945 
are deeply moving. e two other translated 
pieces are also medical. One is a rendering of 
a chapter from a modern Japanese textbook 
on East Asiatio mediome by Dr. A. Yakazu, 
and is entitled ‘ Yakazu: the theoretical 
foundations of Sino-Japanese medicine and ita 
diagnostic methods’. The other deals with all 
that survives of a Chinese pharmacopeia of 
1159, the Shao-hsing pen-te'ao, namely the 
illustrations and the accompanying lana- 
trons; the translation of these is preceded by a 
useful if short introduction outlining the his- 
tory of Chinese medicine. 
view of what has been said above, no one 
will be surprised to learn that a large propor- 
tion of Professor Karow's own Japanese re- 
search has also been concerned with traditional 
medicine. In addition to his large-scale studies 
of the Daidóruijuho or * Classified iptions 
of the Daidd period (806-810) ', he also wrote 
on the ‘ Honzd wamyó; & Japanes pharma- 
copeia of the Heian period and its significance 
for the history of ancient Japanese medicine '. 
Of special interest is the remarkable way in 
which he was able to operate knowledgeably in 
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the field of medicine while at the same time 
Torking on Hs texts with all the authority and 
scholarly rigour of a trained philologwt and 
textual critic. Indeed, a very large section of 
his work on the Dutddrusjuhd is entitled 
‘ Critical examination of the texte of D '. His 
approach to the study of ancient Japan as a 
formidably aquipped linguistio and textual 
scholar is o y well seen in his articles ‘ The 
dictionaries of the Heian period and their mg- 
nificance for the history of the Japanese lan- 
eon Zokugo — Zoku twaku in ancient 
Torei literature’ and ‘ On the etymology 
of kalsuwo—oross-timber and bonito-fish '. 
But his inteceets were not confined to linguis- 
tios, textual sriticism and pharmacopeias. The 
. study of ‘ The orıgın of the Tori’, included 
here, falls inso three parta, each examining the 
subject from the point of view of a different 
discipline; tLat dealing with architecture is by 
another band, but Karow wrote the other two, 
one from tke point of view of comparative 
philology and the other from that of the study 
of religion. In the shortest piece in the book 
he deals with ' The killing of the goddeas of 
food and the genesis of useful plants m Japa- 
nese mythobgy ’. And in the very substantial 
artacle on ‘ Ctagaki—Kagahs ’ he again demon- 
strates the range of hus academic intereste— 
ethnological literary, linguistic and religious. 
So detailed are all these investigations that it 
is not possible to discuss them here; all that 
needs to be mid is that the scholarship through- 
out 18 impeccable, and that Karow’s findings 
command rsspeot. This volume brings to- 
gether betwsen the covers of one book photo- 
mechanical reproductions of a substantial 
number of publications by & researcher of the 
me quaity and of remarkable versatility. 
the above might that this German 
scholar wouid be & rather formidable man to 
meet, let me conclude with a translation of the 
last few sentences of the introduction to this 
book: * Ottc Karow, the friend and teacher of 
many, has elways been there when anyone ın 
fact needed his advice and help, and with his 
straightforwardness and vitality, with his 
savoir-vivre and his humour he has enlivened 
many a sericus discussion and brightened many 
a pleasant get-together. And long may it re- 
main so—se a '' new version ” of an old haiku 
produced as just such a get-together says, 
Furu-sakabc| Karó toby-komu|biru no oto’. If a 
personal reminiscence may be permitted, this 
reviewer himself, having once had the pleasure 
of spen an evening at Professor w’s 
home in Eonn, after meeting him at the 
Orientalista Congress in Munich in 1957, can 
testify to tke quality of the man as well a8 of 

the scholar. 

D. E. MILLS 


JANET A. WALKER: The Japanese novel 
of the ze period and the ideal of 
wndioidealism. [xiii], 315 pp. Prince- 
ton, N.c.: Princeton University Press, 
1979. £12.60. 


A frequeat preocoupation of the Japanese 
literary wo-ld for much of the last hundred 
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years has been the kindai jiga ‘(modern 
selfhood ’) and how to ' acquire ’ or to ‘ awaken 
to’ it. By ‘modern selfhood’ 1s meant, 
broadl the sense of distinotive 
individual selfhood, of a capacity and room for 
ındividual moral independence, that has 
appeared to many Japanese as one of the 
principal and—whether rightly or wrongly is 
not relevant here—enviable characteristics of 
Western culture. The ‘awakening to modern 
selfhood ’ has been described by authoritative 
Japanese spokesmen (as Professor Walker re- 
minds us) as the guiding spirit of the Meiji 
period, and of the modern period as a whole. 
me Western scholars have been so impressed 
with the continuity of Japanese habits of 
living, thinking and feeling that they have 
ied whether this concern with modern 
selfhood has been anything but the froth on 
the surface—what the Japanese felt they ought 
to be, rather than what they were, concerned 
with; while all the time the deeper currents ran 
un Professor Walker sets out to show 
in this book that in the case of some of the 
most notable foundıng fathers of modern 
Japanese literature, the aspiration towards 
“individualısın ’ was both genuine and pro- 
found. 

In Part I she deals with Futabatei Shimei's 
pioneering Ukigumo (‘ The floating clouds’, 
1886-9), the Romantic poet Kitamura Tökoku 
and his ‘ mteriorization ’ of the ideal of indivi- 
duahsm, and Tayama Katar’s Futon (‘The 
quilt’, 1807), the first I-novel, and a well- 
known example of the Japanese version of 
literary Naturalism. Part Il, which forms the 
real core of the book, 1s a disoussion in depth of 
Shimazaki Töson, tracing his developing pur- 
suit of the ideal of individualism from the early 
Romantic poems up to and through the major 
novels Hakai (‘The broken commandment ’, 
1906) and Shinset (‘ The new life’, 1919). The 
case for interpreting Töson’s life (up to the 
publication of Shinset) as a compulsive search 
for ‘ self-definition ’ is rigorously argued, with 
frequent and cogent references to his writings; 
and the result 1s an impressive demonstration 
of both the difficulty and the relative sucoess 
of Toson's struggle against the constrainta of 
the se or traditional family system and of a 
whole society where moral decisions were not 
expected to be taken by an individual ac 
entirely on his own. The treatment of Hakai, 
m particular—a novel which because of its plot 
(the struggle for self-liberation of an eta, or 
outcast, teacher) and also because of ita power- 
ful, austere style, appeals ily to Western 
readers—is among the most thorough and 
penetrating to have appeared either in Japan- 
ese or in any other Moreover, 
Professor Walker does not confine herself to 
the Japanese context. She relates the yaryiog 
strands of the Japanese novel of individuali 
to the German Bildungsroman and to the 
French roman personnel. This ı8 a useful step 
in the process now under way of reclaiming 
Japanese literature, even that of the Meiji 
period, from the territory of the merely exotic 
to more universal ground. 

Besides the forceful deployment of its main 
theme, this book has much else of interest to 
offer. Professor Walker’s analysis of Futon, its 
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high intentions and final lapse into sentiment- 
ality, is forthright but in no way oondesoend- 
ing. There is overdue recognition of the power 
of Kitamura Tökoku’s Romantic vision of the 
individual’s inner life, and of the rare eloquence 
with which it was expressed; Professor Walker 
quotes, among other p , that splendid 
pioco of Meiji prose—though alas, the splen- 

our vanishes in translation—where Tökoku 
olaims that the ‘ le’ of Baigyo, Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth and Bakın, ‘ aiming at the 
infinite mystery of the universe’, was superior 
in value (despite its inevitable defeat) ‘ to any 
ordinary mibtary battle that ended in military 
victory '. 

And paradoxically, there hangs about this 
study of Meiji literature a strangely contem- 
porary and universal air. It derives perhaps 

m a sense that just as some at least of Meiji 
intellectuals found themselves deeply involved 
in an inner struggle for moral independence 
vis-à-vis the authority of the family and of a 
still constricting Confucianism, so some at least 
of contemporary intellectuals in many societies 
are engaged in attempts to rediscover, through 
the tensions they experience between them- 
selves and the modern bureaucratic state or 
corporation, the meaning of the 'individua- 
lism’ they have so long assumed to be their 
birthright. Tökoku’s account of Ninomiya 
Sontoku, the ‘individual’ agrarian admıni- 
atrator-economust-cum-ingpirational leader of 
the early nineteenth century, reads lke a 
description of the E. F. Schumacher of Small 
ia beautiful, A guide to the p ‚and Good 
work; and taken as a whole, The Japanese novel 
of the Meji period can be seen both as an 
admirable aoademıo study of its specifically 
Japanese theme, and as an account of an 
important Japanese stage within a much wider 
and continuing process of intellectual and 
social ferment, as manifested currently in such 
books as Theodore Roszak's Person|planet. 

It may strike some readers as surprising that 
a soholar of Professor Walker’s sex should put 
the very best possible construction of Tdson’s 
Shinser, his novel describing his long affair with 
his niece and justifying (in terms of ‘ self- 
definition ’) his own seemingly selfish part in it, 
which inoluded the decision to publish this 
autobiographical novel despite the pain it must 
surely have caused his niece. The opposte 

oint of view, summed up in Akutagawa 

yünosuke’s dismissal of the protagonist of 
Shinsei (i.e. Töson himself) as ‘a hero more 
slyly hypocritical than any’, is mentioned m 
footnotes, but never fully discussed. Similarly, 
Tdson’s ‘ sacrifice ’ of his three small daughters 
(who died of malnutrition because he was more 
interested in ' self-definition ’ by writing Hakai 
than in earning a living) is raised, but dısoussed 
less fully than the apparent enormity of his 
neglect would seem to warrant. s 
et clearly, if his life and work are taken as 
& whole, Tóson was no amoral monster; rather 
the reverse, in fact. Tragically blind to the 
consequenoes of his actions he evidently was, 
at times: and Professor Walker’s thesis, that if 
he does appear thus blind on occasıon, the 
blindness was the measure of the intensity of 
the inner struggle that he had to go through, 
does carry conviction. Her work enables us to 
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view him, and those of his contemporaries who 
lived through similar stresses, such as Natsume 
Sdseki, with fresh understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

KENNETH STRONG 


Modern Japanese literature in transla- 
tion: a bibliography. (The Inter- 
national House of Japan Library.) 
311 . Tokyo, ete.: Kodansha 
International, 1979. £7.95. 


Thıs bibliography will be widely welcomed 
by libraries and by individual studentes and 
translators of modern Japanese literature. The 
compilers have opted for a simple format for 
their mass of material: writers of all genres are 
presented in a singlo alphabetical list, with the 
translated work of each, in whatever genre, 
lısted under hıs or her name. Careful thought 
has obviously been given to the layout and 
type-faces used, so that the bibliography is a 
pleasure to consult. It is also splendidly com- 
prehensive. Perhaps a little too comprehen- 
sive: one is a little surprised (in view of the title 
of the work) to find moluded such items as 
Nakano Yoshio's ‘ English literature in Japan’, 
Nare Jirö’s * Appreciation of bunraku °, Isaiah 
Ben-dasan's N: jin io Yudayajin, of which 
& translation into Korean is listed (the com- 
pulers have presumably adopted the ‘open 
secret ’ that this book, written in Japanese but 
ostensibly by a Jewish cuitio, is in fact by a 
Japanese, using the name Isaiah Ben-dasan as 
a complex hidden pun on the Japanese phrase 
Iza, ben o dasan ‘ Come now, let me show my 
eloquence!), and Aida Yüjrs Prisoner of the 
British, a valuable book for our understanding 
of Japan, but scarcely ‘literature’ in the 
customary sense. In general, however, the 
bibhography is what the chief compiler claims 
in his uction, a ' catalogue of translations 
into various languages of Japanese literary 
works, primarily fiction, drama, postry, and 
essays published since the beginning of the 
Meiji period in 1868 ’; and though exhaustive- 
ness is disclaimed, it 18 certainly very nearly 
achieved. 

One’s primary impression ıs of the sheer 
volume of the translations of modern Japanese 
literatwe now available. This is a httle mis- 
leading, of course, since a number of poets, for 
example, appear on the strength of no more 
than one or two translated poems; and this 
qualification gives rise in turn to & second ım- 
pression—that of the unevenness, the patoh- 
work nature, of the translatora’ coverage of 
certain areas of the literature. Given the rather 
hazardous character of the translator’s job, 
this is no doubt inevitable. (In using the term 
‘ hazardous ’, I refer not merely to the difficulty 
of the task itself, but also to that of findi 
outlets, which means that what is transla’ 
must often depend on a combination of a 
strong personal commitment by the translator 
and a quixotic interest on the part of small 

ublishers or editors of small magazines. 
bvıously these remarks apply to translation 
from many Oriental and ican languagee; 
the point to be made is that it still apples to 
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a considerable extent to translation from 
Japanese tco, despite Japan’s size and m- 
fluence.) 

Strikingly evident from the bibliography 18 
the diversity of the languages into which 
Japanese literature is now being translated. 
Thus one or more of Natsume Bóseki's novels 
have appeared in English, German, Rusman, 
French, Czech, Portuguese, H ian, Polish, 
Y v, Romanian, Spanish, alian 

Korean, and 


Esperanto; and of u Yukio’s, in most of 
these languages plus Dutch, Estonian, Danish, 
Swedish, innit Turki nsi, ies and 
Arabic (which last language, it may be added, 
is conspicuous by ite absence from the biblio- 
graphy as a whole). Anyone who imagined that 
hitherto Japanese literature has been trans- 
lated mainly into Enghsh or other Euro 
languages will be astonıshed by the very large 
number of Chinese and Korean translations 
listed. Thus surely augurs well for future 
cultural relations between these countries. 
Within this area, one notices some intriguing 
items. Miura Ayako, who 1s virtually unknown 
in the West, has no fewer than 13 full-length 
volumes translated into Korean or Chinese 
(only one has been rendered into a European 
language—Finnish—and only one short extract 
ınto English). This is presumably due in large 
part to the Christian and ethical content of her 
fiction and its ap to Korean Christians. 
Sixty-six works of the popular contemporary 
novelist Matsumoto Seichó have been trans- 
lated: nearly all of them into Korean only. 
A from these exceptions, though, most of 
what has been translated belongs to the recog- 
nized corpus of modern literature; and it con- 
firms one’s faith in the power of good writing 
to find that while the more ‘ philosophical 
writers such as Natsume Sösekı are well repre- 
sented, it is that most brilliant literary crafte- 
man and storyteller, Akutagawa Ryünosuke, 
whose work has stimulated by far the greatest 
number of translations. 

Translators will be reminded by this biblio- 
graphy of areas they have Bo far been shy of 
tackling. Criticism 18 severely under-repre- 
sented: of all the diverse and often brillant 
output of Kobayashi Hideo, for instance, the 
compilers have found only three translated 
pages (one in English, one in German, one in 

orean). Zuthitsu, the lateral-thinking poetic 
essays 80 congenial to Japanese writers, remain 
for the most part unattempted. Challenges such 
as these await new generations of translators. 

One hopes that having produced this hand- 
some and useful volume, International House 
of Japan will consider updating it in future by 
publishing (for example) a biennal supplement 
in booklet or similar form. If so, it would be 
helpful if they could add & ‘genre’ index. 
Another improvement would be to rearrange 
the existing ` Index of translators '. At present 
these appear under ' Russian’, ‘Chinese’, 
‘Korean’, and the reet (untitled); but one 
would like to be able to see at a glance roughly 
how much work has been done in each je 
guage, and it seems unfair to lump Malayan 
and Romanian, shall we say, with English in 
this way. 

KENNETH STRONG 


RoBerr J. Lirron, SpüıcHı Karö, and 
MiocHagL R. ReicH: Siz lwes, six 
deaths; portraits from modern Japan. 
xiii, 305 pp. New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1979. £12.20. 


This book is not easy to categorize, although 
the authors’ descriptzon of their approach as 
‘fundamentally psychohistoncal’ 1s perha 
the most appropriato label. As its title indi- 
cates, it d. with the lives and deaths of ax 
people, all of them distinguished modern 
Japanese men, with something of a bias to- 
wards writers (Mori Ogai, Masamune Hakuchö, 
and Mishima Yukio), although it also covers a 
soldier (Nogi Maresuke), a political theorist 
(Nakae Chómin) and an act iunio economist 
who suffered imprisonment as & communist 
(Kawakami Hajime). The careers of most of 
these are well-known, but the treatment here 
is unusual in reflecting the particular concerns 
of three scholars with quite different academico 

unds—one an American professor of 
psychiatry, another & Japanese with exoep- 
tionally broad historical and cultural interests, 
and the third a yo American political 
scientist who seems to have been chiefly re- 
sponsible for integrating the contributions of 
the other two. 

That must have been a considerable task. 
On the one hand, Professor Lifton, as he 
explains in his section of the introduction, takes 
as his premise the existence of a ‘ compelling 
and universal inner quest for a continuous 
symbolic relationship between our finite indivi- 
dual lives and what has gone before and what 
will come after ’ and is principally intereated in 
the various ways in which these men, whose 
life-styles were quite different but who all 
wrote about ther attatudes towards death, 
sought ‘symbolic immortality’. Professor 
Katö, on the other hand, is particularly con- 
cerned with the relationship between indivi- 
duals’ values and social, cultural and political 
change. Despite the ınherent difficulties, how- 
ever, the two approaches are made to dovetail 
rather well, and not only are the joins not 
visible but the dual level of mterpretation 
produces extra depth and sophistication. In- 
deed, as a set of bio hical sketches, this 
book is outstanding. h short life-history is 
densely packed with significant detail and, 1n 
spite of occasional over-simplification, there 18 
always a full awareness of the complexity of 
each individual’s mind. 

What reservations there are about the book 
relate to the overall soheme. The authors 
emphasize that they ‘ do not view any of these 
men 88 totally representative of Japanese 
culture or history ’, and their goal ‘ is not to be 
comprehensive, but rather to evoke, in these 
six indrvidual portraite, some of the major 
themes and human dilemmas of modern 
Japanese history ', but one must ask whether 
even these statements sufficiently acknowledge 
the fact that almost all these men were highly 
atypical. One respect in which they were all 
80, of course, was the very faot that they ex- 
pressed in advance their feelings and thoughts 
about their own desths. The authors imply 
that the advantage of having such subjective 
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evidence outweighs the disadvantages of 
]uniting their choice to members of the élite 
and this point can be readily appreciated, but 
it hardly seems necessary to make the selection 
even more unbalanced by inoluding the cele- 
brated ritual suicides of both Nogi and Mi- 
shima, each of whom was clearly unique. In 
terms of balance, too, there must also be some 
reservations as to whether the attention de- 
voted to death is really justified. The authors 
do acknowledge that thar perspectives could 
be used, but their actual treatment of their 
subjects often gives the impression that a pre- 
ocoupation with death was paramount and all 
other factors secondary. 

Even within their chosen scope, however, 
there are surprising omissions. cept in one 
or two cases, we are told nothing of the men’s 
reactions to the deaths of friends or family 
members; and although it is stressed that the 
‘high integration of the individual into the 
group also influences attitudes towards death ’, 
we are told little about the groups, beyond the 
family, to which these individuals belonged and 
the nature of their relationship with other 
group members. Kawakami’s involvement 
with the Communist Party provides a partial 
exception, but it is hard to avoid the suspicion 
that the degree of individualiam displayed by 
most, if not all of those chosen, sets them 
apart, not only from the mass of Japanese, but 
even from the élite. To these reservations may 
be added one more. The individual approach 
obviously involves speculation about psycho- 
logy and motivation, but whereas with normal 
biographies the reader is likely to be given 
enough information to assess the authors’ 
interpretations for himself, here the evidence 
ie ao selective and the analysis so highly 
focused as to make it difficult for orttoal 
judgement to be applied; and the difficulty is 
compounded when factors which play a crucial 
role in the analysis—such as the supposed 
decay of Mishima’s creative powers—are put 
forward without quahfication and as though 
they were unquestionable. 

It will be evident that responses to this book 
are likely to be varied and ambivalent. There 
18 obviously some pressure upon the reader to 
accept certain ready-made concepts and formu- 
lations which, however, are not very precise, 
and are susceptible to rather sweepmg applica- 
tions. Yet at the same time 1t is ns not 
to be impressed by the authors’ cultural 
awareness and sense of perspective, and the 
flood of ideas and 1nsighta is sometimes almost 
overwhelming. Its stress on personahty is a 
woleome change from the rather dehumanizing 
approach to eines society which ı8 now 
common, and for some, ıt may well be a better 
introduction to Japan than a more general 
work. Certainly there is a t deal of interest 
here for anyone concerned with the cultural 
problems caused by modernization. But per- 
haps its chief importance lies in the example ıt 
provides of fruitful collaboration between 
different disciplines and different nationalities. 

R. L. BIS 


P.-B. LaroNT and others: Catalogue des 
manuscrits cam des biblsothèques fran- 
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çaises. Par P.-B. Lafont, Po Dharma 
et Nara Vea. (Publications de 
Ecole Française d’Extröme-Orient, 
Vol. oxiv. [ii], 263 Pp. + 2 pp. 
corrigenda. Paris: École Française 
d'Extróme-Orient, 1977. 


This Catalogue is a most welcome publication, 
both because ıt tells us of the wealth of Cham 
manuscript materials (348 main items) pre- 
served in French librarıee and because it 
indicates a renewed and establishing interest, 
though modest, ın Cham studies, studies which 
have been neglected for some 50 years. 

The Catalogue describes the holdings of five 
fonds, all in Paris, arranged in separate sections 
in desoen order of number of MSS held: 
EFEO (1524-09), Société Amatique (84), 
Missions Étrangéres de Paris (20), Centre 
d'Histoire et Civilisations de la Péninsule 
Indochinoise (9) et Manusorits en dépôt (11), 
and Bibliothöque Nationale (3), followed by 
an Index des noms (pp. 241-51), Inder par 
matière (pp. 253-61), and a Table des matières 
(p. 263). Even so, ıt may not be comprehen- 
sive; its authors admit the possibilty that 
some Cham MSS may be held unidentified in 
provinoial libraries (p. 1). Lafont’s Presentation 
(pp. 1-10) is an informative exposition, to- 
gether with comments on MSS in arabıo script 
(pp. 8f.), of the history, collection (p. 3), prove- 
nance if known (p. 3), date (p. 4), condition, 
comprehensibihty, description (pp. 2 f.) and 
associated problems, and catalogue format 
(pp. 9 £) of the MSS. Few (65) are originals; 
most are copies ın various media, photographs, 
microfilms, manuscripte—some by divers 
hands (v. p. 7, n. 18) though this fact is not 
recorded in the catalogue entries (e.g. CM23, 
35)—80 their quality varies. 

The Catalogue itself meeta most demands for 
information; material is usually conaistently 
ordered and clearly laid-out. An exception is 
m the Cham Mioro MSS. All 69 are by Moussay 
(p. 3), 52 are copies of the Collection G. 

oussay, but the presentation of thus informa- 
tion varies. Is there any significance in the 
use of parentheses? Additional data on verse 
pieces—number of cantos, lines, verse-forma, 
etc.—would, however, have been useful. AU 
publıshed materials are preeumably recorded, 
e.g. CAM108, CM82, BN210(2). The authors 
excuse themselves obliquely from olarifying 
descriptions lke: ‘ Deux pages on écriture rik.’ 
(MEP1189/6(2), p. 215; v. also CM22(11), 
p. 163, 1.a.) by noting that (p. 7, n. 17): ‘ de tous 
les lettrés, seula les prétres sont capables de la 
re... .', while Chmese texta (e.g. MEP1189/9, 
p. 217) are noted but not described further. A 
spin-off from cataloguing 18 the colleotion of & 
large vocabulary of hitherto unattested words 
(v. p. 7, n. 18), which hinder understanding and 
whose printing has required a commendable 
list of corrigenda for readings of Cham. 

Printing errors are few (e.g. p. 181, 1.8: en 
fangais); other errors more numerous: p. 2, 
1. 28 describes a massive MS of 30 x 4416 mm! 
CHCPI MSS total 20, not 19 (p. 2); in the Index 
des noms, adat is wrongly recorded as disoussed 
in CAM25(1), 37(48), when the MSS should be 
CM25(1), CM37(48). Further, no reference is 
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made to adat disoussed in Dharma 5 (p. 232). 
Inconsistencies also ocour. Why does Dharma 
1 (p. 229) give Cham and Vietnamese names for 
copyiste, Dharma 3 only the Vietnamese? Why 
ig a copyist’s name sometimes underlined, some- 
times not (e.g. Dharma 5, pp. 231 f.)? Why is 
ramadan indexed as a nom and not a matire? 
Strange omisaions are made: why are date 
equivalents or approximations not given when 
they are determinable (e.g. Dharma 1(1); 
MEP1189/9)? And why i Dhara 1(1) not 
listed under Minh Mang (p. 246)? 

The usefulness of the Catalogue is regrettably 
marred. by errors in, and inadequacies of, in- 
nd . Since catalogues, to be successful, must 
provide easy access to their contents, authors 
should attempt to achieve this. Such is not the 
case here. A list of abbreviations (cf. pp. 2, 10) 
would be a minor ımprovement; a more compre- 
hensive series of indexes would be a major one. 
Separate indexes of words in various languages; 
of names of places, copyiste, institutions; of 
MSS entries which have translations ınto Viet- 
namese, French, etc.; of MSS on paper, film, 
microfilm, to complement the second fonds de 
PEFEO (pp. 111 ff), would have served the 
work profitably. A list of works referred to 
would also have provided a handy additional 
bibliography of Cham studies and could have 
emphasized CHCPI9 (p. 227), itself a biblio- 
graphy of Cham MSS in the Centre Culturel 
cam de Phanrang, southern Vietnam. No pre- 
sent index permita the retrieval of the Khmer 
identified in the corpus of the Catalogue as 
forming part of OM39(2) and CM46. The 
authors might sensibly have included here, as 
a footnote, those Bociétó Asiatique MSS 
dealing with things Cham though written in 
Khmer (p. 9). 

Not only is more comprehensive indexing 
; but the indexes provided are neither 
rtioularly helpful nor accurate, The Index 
noma, for instance, omite Pò cá in CM26(14); 
wrongly places Pë dara in CM26(8)—it should 
be CM26(18); lists nas ratmah OM34{3) but not 
ct éah saki. It also contains inconsistencies. 
For example, CM27(27) deals with Pë jsbara- 
ellak. Why is it indexed as jibara-el along with 
CM6(2), 11(2), when CMS(2)’s text, noting 
nabi-~~, is indexed under nabi also? Should not 
CM27(27ys Pé-~, therefore, be placed under 
P6 too? Similarly, the Index par matiére is not 
accurate either: e.g. CHCPI2(5) is not a ‘conte 
populaire’, but CHCPI2(6) is. More subject 
entries, and more detailed treatment of topics 
like ‘ Généalogie ', and ‘ Histoire’ (p. 255), 
would uy have improved ooverage and 
retrieval. 

Tho Catalogue demonstrates well the variety 
and value of these materials for Cham and 
Vietnamese studies, for comparative literary 
work (on the ‘Hare’ stories for instance, 
CM37), for researches into topics like Cham 
history, literature, society, religion. Although 
it could perhaps have been more detailed, 
especially since each manuscript was read and 
disused by the authors (p. 9), and although 
the failure to provide ready access to its con- 
tents by adequate indexing detracts from ita 
otherwise impressive nature (revision can 
easily ify that), such a pionsering work is 
warmly to be applauded. And now that we 
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know what Cham materials there are in Pars, 
we must hope that access to them is easy. 
JEREMY DAVIDSON 


J. Bouser. Le Phnom Kulen ei sa 
region. (Collection de Textes et 
Documents sur P’Indochine, Vol. xui.) 
[iv], 136 pp., 32 plates, 24 figures, 
2 maps [in end-pocket]. Paris: Ecole 
Frangaise d’Extréme—Orient, 1979. 


This essay on ‘l’espace hique’ of a 
distinctive topo; cal rg tho Phnom 
Kulen, the ‘ Tl o the Lychees ’, which rises 
above the plain of Siemreap to the north-east 
of Angkor, is significant on at least three 
counts. Most importantly, it is one of the last 
scholarly works to emanate from troubled 
Cambodia, bemg based on fleldwork and re- 
search carried out as late as 1975, when Boulbet 
had to leave the country in dramatio oroum- 
stances. The final version was brought to 
completion later while the author was resident 
in neighbouring Thailand. It is also good to 
have another piece of wrıting from this student 
of Cambodia and Vietnam, who haa already 
contributed much to our knowledge of Indo- 
China and who recently gave us a most telling 
personal, moral, and intelligent statement on 
the life of * les hommes de la forêt ’, the shifting 
cultivators of the region (J. Boulbet, Paysans 
de la forét, Paris, 1975; reviewed m BSOAS, 
XL, 1, 1977, 194 f.) Moreover, this present 
essay is an integrated phical study, un- 
enoumbered by a forced theoretical framework, 
and very much in the French tradition of local 


topographioal writing. 
particular ‘pays’ with which Boulbet 
here concerns himself centres on a sandstone 
massif, some 25 km. in length north-west to 
south-east, which stands over 300 m. above 
sea-level, and which in consequence dominates 
the surrounding lowlands of the plains to the 
north of the Tonle Sap. He argues that this 
‘island’ represents ‘un milieu bio-géogra- 
phique original ' and his essay is essentially an 
analysis of the factors underlying its physioal 
and cultural distinctaveness. This analyms is 
based on a detailed cartographic study begun 
in 1867 which also employs previous surveys of 
the region, including archaeological inventories, 
the ‘ Carto d'État-Major ’ of 1951, aerial photo- 
graphs and the 1:50,000 map of the Forces 
Armées Royales Khméres. The final synthetic 
product, ulbet’s own map of 'l'espaoe 
géographique ’ of Phnom Kulen, is presented in 
& folder along with the book. As always with 
maps produced under the aegis of l'Institut 
Frangais de Pondichéry, the standard of carto- 
graphy is high and the map represents an 
important document describing the historical 
geography of the region in the late 1960s and 
early 19708. Superimposed on the basic ınfor- 
mation relating to rehef and vegetation, there 
is a clear record of, not only the distribution 
of modern settlement, but aleo the evidence for 
man’s presence in the past, his monuments, and 
the noteworthy archaeological sites of the area 
In many ways, the book itself is a commen- 
tary on the map. In addition to & desoriptive 
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text, the habitate and life of the region are 
illustrated by 61 well-chosen and good contrast 
black-and-white photographs. The vegetation 
olassifloation used is that traditionally employ- 
ed by French ecologiste wor in Tado-China 
and relates closely to the classification outlined 
by Legris and Blasco in their Notce on the 
‘ Carte internationale du tapis végétal et des 
conditions éoologiques à 1:1,000,000: Cam- 
> (Institut Français de Pondichéry, 
1972). Each formation is exemplified by means 
of stylized vegetation transects. In addition, a 
useful discussion is presented of both the role 
of fire in the ecology of the foresta and the 
economic botany of the area. Another feature 
of interest is an appendix (pp. 117-26) which, 
in the tradition of Lewitz (‘La toponymie 
khmére’, BH FEO, um, 2, 1967, 875-451), pro- 
vides a transliteration, transcription, and trans- 
lation of every place-name recorded for the 
region covered by the map. Unfortunately, 
none of these names actually appears on the 
map and we are reduced to tho infuriating 
exercise of having to apply a numerical cross- 
reference system to the numbers which take 
their place. This greatly detracts from the 
usefulness of the map as a tool in ıts own right, 
since it can only be used successfully ın con- 
junction with the book and the appendix. 

But Boulbet’s essay is more a mere 
cartographical exercise. The Phnom Kulen 
obviously means much to him personally, for, 
as he says in his little lyrical posteeript (p. 115), 
* au coaur du Mont, entre la haute futaie et une 
des fosses amont de la riviöre majeure, s'élevait 
ma maison’. What he is really doing is pre- 
senting us with a picture of this amall ‘ pays’ 
at a cross-section of time—a time when he was 
there in person—so that we may understand 
the better how the relationship between man 
and the land has evolved and will evolve in the 
future. He traces the story of the ‘ Hill of the 
Lychees ’, once the Mount Mahendra of Jaya- 
varman II (a.D. 802-50}—a place both of fact 
and of the mind—through Cambodian history, 
and reviews how men now percerve its form 
and function. 

Very few such local studies exist for South- 
East Asia. The tragedy is that, for Cambodia 
at least, there are unlikely to be many more for 
some time to come 

P. A, STOTT 


Ler Pom Pine: Chinese society in nine- 
teenth century Singapore. (Hast Asian 
Historical Monographs.) xiii, 139 pp. 
Kuala Lumpur, etc.: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1978. £10.75. 


This, the latest book in the Oxford series of 
East Asian Historical Monographs, is the work 
of a leoturer in the Faoulty of Economics and 
Administration in the Univermty of Malaya. 
It is based on a doctoral dissertation submitted 
to Cornell University in 1974 and 1s concerned 
to present a ‘ socio-economic’ explanation of 
the phenomenon of ohronio instability m 
Chinese society m Singapore down to about the 
1870s and 1880s when British intervention in 
the Malay States oreated new opportunities for 
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Chinese merchants, thereby reducing oonflict 
and, in turn, ohangi g the nature of the Chinese 
mercantile class. erto, the explanations of 
the riots and upheavals which convulsed 
Chinese society in Singapore during the middle 
decades of the nineteenth century have empha- 
sized religious, regional and secret society divi- 
sıons among the Chinese. Dr. Lee, on the other 
hand, has found the explanation not in these 
divisions but in British pohoy prior to inter- 
vention: ‘ It was in fact the British polioy of 
free trade that created a new Chinese society 
which ımpinged on an older Chinese society 
then existing in Singapore, based on gambıer 
and pepper agriculture. The mherent instabi- 
lity of the free trade society and ıta clash with 
the gambier and pepper society produced the 
social convulsions. These convulsions were not 
overcome until the British changed their policy 
from free trade to colonıalıam ’. 

Dr. Lee begins his study with a general 
lamentation about the lack of sources on 
Chinese society in nineteenth-century Singa- 
pore, as indeed there is; but for some unex- 
plained reason he overlooks the prime contem- 
porary Malay source, the Hıkayat Abdullah, 
and it 1s unfortunate for his general thesis that 
he has done so. For Dr. Lee's argument con- 
cerning the conflict between a Chinese ‘ gam- 
bier and pepper’ society and a newer ‘ free 
trade’ society, com mainly of Malacca 
Chinese and Teochew financiers, resta on the 
supposition that the former was an older 
society, established in the island before the 
British settlement m 1819. The evidence for 
this older society derives from statements of 
the early 1820s about the size of the Chinese 
population engaged in gambier and pepper 
cultivation, and from Dr. Lee’s assumption 
that given ‘the slow means of Chinese and 
native communication... 1t would take many 
more years for a popn'ation [of the sıze] to 
settle in nse to British policy ’ than could 
have settled since 1819. Yet European sources 
confirm the rapid mflux of thousands of 
Asians, mainly ese, during the first eigh- 
teen months of British settlement, as does 
Munsyi Abdullah m his Hikayat. He, moreover, 
puta the lid on Dr. Lee’s characterization of 
the Chinese population in the mterior of the 
island since he exphoitly states that while 
some Chinese owned pepper and gambier and 
other crops ‘the majority lived is robbery, 
piracy and murder ’. 

The concept of a conflict between older and 
newer sonio economie ra in META 
century pore has y no evidenoe to 
support it a Dr. Lee’s further contention 
that this conflict was resolved only when fresh 
economic opportunities were presented in 
Peninsular ysia by British intervention 
(representing, in Dr. Lee’s terms, a change 
from free trade to colonialism) seems contra- 
dioted by the evidence of continuing instability 


in Singapore Chinese society during the later 
nineteenth EH indeed, the 
present century. t the author has brought 


together much relevant material on the sub- 
ject is undoubted; but it is equally certain 
that his book is marred by the rigid concepts 
mto which this material has been fitted. 
JOHN BASTIN 
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MILDRED ARCHER and Joun Basrin: 
The Raffles drawings in the India 
Office Icbrary, London. xiii, 106 pp., 
front. (Oxford in Asia Historical 
Reprints.) Kuala Lumpur, eto.: 
Oxford University Press, 1978. £27. 


This volume is a publication of the thirty- 
eight penal. wash and water-colour drawings 
which derived from Raffles’s own private 
collection aad those of his sister and widow. 
Commonly xnown as the ‘ Raffles es 
they were made for the most part in Sings 
Penang, Bancoolen ( kulu) and i 
between 1884 and 1841, and were deposited in 
the India Gffico Library a as recently as 1969. 
Although ir. some ways typical of the type of 
personal colection made by East India 
pany officials before the invention of the 
camera in she mid-nineteenth century, these 
drawings have a much wider significance in 
that they formed part of a larger body of 
materials commissioned by Raffles to illus- 
trate his pablıshed work. Thus many of the 
twenty-seven drawings of places and buildi 
in Java were connected with Raffles’s History 
of Java (London, 1817), or were used as 
er fer the aquatints and engravings in 

jr Sophia Raffles’s Memoir of the lfe and 

public serveces of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles 
(London, 3830) and in the separate Atlas of 
antiquariax, architectural and landscape illus- 
oig: published in 1844. 

Ps sud collection represente the work 
of & wide variety of different artists only two 
of whom vere professionals, namely, Wilham 
Daniell, tke much travelled artist and en- 
graver who produced the superb aquatint 

lates for Raffles’s History, and Willam 
estall, whose drawing of Fort Cornwallis 
ee ) in 1804 (pl. 5) shows the high stan- 

d of. ak‘ll and draughtamanship evinced by 
ded artiste employed in contemporary 
voy of exploration. The bulk of the 
rema drawings were executed by British 
ind Dutea officials who served in Java, 

apore an q penini ar Malayaa during the 
i y nineteenth century. Prominent amongat 
the Britisk officials were the Bengal artillery 
officer, Lieatenant Philip Jackson, and Captain 
(later Liectenant-Colonel) G. P. Baker of the 
Bengal Light Infantry Volunteer Battalion, 
who made numerous sketohes of antiquarian 
objects fo: Raffles and later conducted an 
extensive survey of the princely states of 
Central Java in 1815-16. athe Dutch officals, 
meanwhile, were graduates of the 
Bömar: Marine A my, men such as 
Jacobus Elikkenschild and P. C. Karsseboom 
who were attached to Raffles'a staff at Govern- 
ment House (Bogor) as draughtamen in 1812, 
and Jan Enops, a son of the Dutch Resident 
of Japara, who accompanied Baker on his 
survey of the south coast. A few drawings ın 
the oollecsion were made by gifted amateurs 
such as Mary Fendall, the daughter of the last 
British L’eutenant-Governor of Java, and a 
local Indenesian artist (possibly a Chinese). 
The former’s work is represented by various 
sketches of Government House (Bogor) and 
its envircns (ple. 29-85), whereas the latter 
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pns the two vivid water-colours of ae 
nt and rear approaches of Raffles’s newl y- 
renovated house at Pemstang Balam ('t. 


abode of ') near Benooolen in c. 1823 
(pls. TE Besides the carefully prepared 
edition of the drawings, John Bastin has also 


included an account (pp. 10-14) of the history 
of the marble bust of Raffles executed by Sır 
Franos Legatt Chantrey in 1817, plaster copies 
of which are now in London. 

From & hıstorical point of view the most 
ımportant dra in this volume are those 
of Singapore by Jackson, the water-colour of 
an execution of oriminals in Java by an un- 
known Dutch artıst ın 1807 (pl. 9), the view of 
Government House (Bogor) dos Rafiles’s 
renovations in 1812 (pl. 12 and the dust- 
cover), and the various sketches by Baker and 
Knops of sites in Y: karta and the western 
outlying provinces (pls. 18-27). Jaokson’s 
drawing of Singapore (pl 3) is unique for it 
represente the earliest known sketoh of the 
infant settlement made during Raffles's third 
and final visit between October 1822 and June 
1823, and includes a view of the wooden 
bungalow built for Raffles on Government 
Hill. His other sketch (pl. 4) depicts the Ratu 
Berlayer, & granite outcrop guarding the 
entrance to New (later Keppel) Harbour 
(Singapore), which inspired the name ‘Dragon- 

th strait ’ given by early Chinese navigators, 
and was later destroyed in 1848 to widen the 
harbour d vigi The gruesome water- 
colour of the mutilation and execution of 
Javanese cerıminals witnessed by a Dutch 
* Judge ' (probably a Landdrost: senior civilian 
official with judicial and police powers) and 
‘Indonesian Rulers’ (in fact senior Javanese 
officials including a Muslim divine, Péngulu, 
from one of the north coast Regencies) 18 
interesting as an illustration of the summary 
and brutal treatment of malefactors in Java 
before the implementation of Lord Munto's 
cere September 1811) abolishing mutilation 

judicial torture. The sketches by Baker 

ops are likewise extremely important 

in ere context of the architecture, geography 
and communications networks in Central Java 
in the early nıneteenth century. Indeed, 
Baker’s surveying mission along the south 
coast in 1815-16 was of conmderable political 
and mulitary significance for he was entrusted 
by Raffles with the task of pin-pointing sut- 
able landing sites and poules o or use b y British 
forces in the event of hostilities dpi the 
Dutch after 1816—an aspect which 18 not 
referred to by the authors. Baker’s sketches 
of the locally constructed bamboo suspension 
bridge across the Bégaluh river near Wanasaba 
(pl. 24) and a ferry river crossing ın western 
Bagélen (pl 26) highhght the hazards of 
travel in the interior of Java before the 
construotion of modern roads and bridges. In 
his diary (IOL Map MS no 24, p. 30), Baker 
specifically mentioned the Javanese method 
s ergo three tree trunks together to form & 
road pl latform for ferry transport, a contrap- 

vium which can be olearly seen in the illustra- 
tion reproduced in this volume (pl. 25). The 
other drawings by Baker and Knops are of 
relevance for Javanese cultural and economic 
history. The stalactital cave at Mancingan on 
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the south coast (pl. 18) and the rock cave on 
the island of Nusa Kambangen (western 
Banyumas), popularly known as the ‘ Mésjid 
Watu ’ (‘ the stone mosque ’) (pL 28) were both 
major pilgrimage sites at this time for Javanese 

ing political power and spiritual illumina- 


tion. er caves depicted here, such as that 
of Guwa tee a w the rocky outcrop of 
Karang Bo 21), were important 


sources of wie Ard which were exported to 
China and formed e lucrative perquisite of the 
Dutch Remdents in Central Java. Finally, 


Baker’s drawing of the Gödhung P 

(pl. 11) the prinoipal edifloe of the Temas 
Sari complex at Yogyakarta built in about 
1770, and lus charcoal sketch of the Naga- 
king water spout at one of the country 
retreats of the second Sultan to the east of 
Xo provide useful illustrations of the 
high standard of Javanese architeotural skills 
and craftsmanship during the period before 
the outbreak of the Java War (1825-30). 
The Naga-kmg was also the personal device 
(lambang) of the second Sultan, an enigmatio 
and merourial man. 

The authors &re to be congratulated on 
producing such a well-researched volume 
which 1s particularly strong on biographical 
details and artistic history. But in certain 
places more background facts could have been 
added to the commentaries. It is ing, for 
example, that the portrait (pl. 36) of the 
young Javanese (probably Raden Saleh, the 
second son of the Bupats of Sémarang) who 
was in Raflles’s entourage at Government 
House (Bogor) shows him dressed in very 
much the same olothing and headgear des- 
eribed by Dr. Joseph old in September 
1815. Moreover, there are places where the 
authors seem to stretch the available evidence 
in an unwarranted fashion. Thus too litle 
internal proof is advanced for the ascription 
of plate 15 to Major J. M. Johnson, nor 1s it 
certain that ıt actually depicts the British 
Resident’s retreat at Sela on the Mörspi- 
Mörbabu saddle. There were other establısh- 
ments belonging to the Residents ın Central 
Java such as Ambarawa, a i Bayalali or 
Kleca which could be bei picted here. 
Plate 10, meanwhile, ee shows & fortified 
post in Ceylon and not one in Java as 18 
tentatively suggested by the authors. Many 
materials rela to the Dutch presence in 
Ceylon fell into British hands at the tıme of 
the capture of Java and some now form part 
of the Mackenzie private collection in the 
India Office Library. Finally, the addition of 
an index would have made the book more 
accesaible for scholars. But these are all minor 
quibbles which scarcely detract from the 
visual impact of this handsome volume. 

PETER OARBY 


Statement of the services of Sir Stamford 
Raffles: with an introduction by John 
Bastin. xi, 72 pp. (Oxford in Asia 
Historical Reprints.) Kuala Lumpur, 
eto.: Oxford University Press, 1978. 
£9.50 
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Raffles’s Statement, one of the rarest and 
least well-known of his works, was privately 
printed in London in November 1824 with a 
run of not more than 250 copies. Its publica- 
tion had a dual purpose: first to provide a 
record of Raffles’s publio career for his family 
and friends m the event of his premature 
death, and second to back his claim to the 
Directors of the East India Company for 
financial compensation after the logs of all 
his possesmons on the ship Fame. Raffles 
calculated this loss at between £20,000 and 
£30,000, altho mary of the items such as 
his priceless collection of Malay manuscripts, 
his natural history exhibits and his complete 
set of official documents relati to his 
administration in Bengkulen (1818-24) and 
Sıngapore (1819-23) were irreplaceable. In- 
deed, he experienced some difficulties in 
assemblmg the materısls on which to base his 
Statement and was deniad access to the private 
archives of the Governors-General of India 
(Lord Minto and Lord Moira) under whom he 
had served in South-Hest Asia. 

Tho Statement itself, which is reprmted here 
1n a handsome facamile edition of the original, 
is 72 pages long and baars Raffles’s signature 
with the date 3 November 1824. It oovers the 
period of his administrative career from the 
time of his nomination as the nt to the 
Governor-General wita the Malay States 
(October 1810) to the Anal relmquishment of 
his ps at Bengkulen (February 1824). The 
work thus spans the fourteen most crucial 
years of Raffies’s career in the East and gives 
an account of his achievements in Java (1811— 
16), Bengkulen (1818-24) and Singapore 
(1819-23). Raffles’s lack of detailed documen- 
tation, the with which he compiled the 
work, and the very general terms in which 
he wrote, permit only a very cursory survey 
of his administrative sooomplishmente. Be- 
sides, the tenor of the work is more that of a 
pamphlet or pro tract than of a 

survey of his achievements and 
failures. At every stage Raffles seomed intent 
to cast his decisions in the most favourable 
possible hght and the few verbatim quotations 
which he included from East India Company 
decisions and the resolutions of the Governor- 
General m Council support this view. Thus 
his olaim that ‘ not a single individual high or 
low felt ieved ' (p. 18) by the introduction 
of his land rent scheme in Java (1812-15) 
totally ignores the diffioulties experienced by 
Javanese peasante, who were often forced into 
the hands of Chinese money-lenders to meet 
the cash payments demanded by the British. 
Similarly, he makes no mention of the utter 
confusion which resulted in some Residencies 
in Java due to the ch in the type of land 
rent settlement adopted and the limited scope 
of the cadastral surveys which he instituted. 
According to an informed Dutch official 
writing soon after the restoration of Dutch 
authority in August 1816, Raffles’s vaunted 
survey of fields ‘had not been begun every- 
where, had been completed nowhere and no 
reliance could be p. in the exactness of the 
surveys where they had been made’. Far from 
bri in the expeoted government revenues, 
Rafflee’s land rent scheme remained an soute 
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financial erıbarrassment until the inception of 
Van den Bosch’s ‘ cultivation system ' in 1830. 
On another of his administration in 
Java, that of judicial reform, Raffles also 
painted a one-sided picture in his Statement 
(p. 15). It 5s true that he helped to simplify the 
colonial lew odes and expedite judicial 
decisions, but his introduction of the trial-by- 
jury system and his increase in the competence 
of the European Residency courts in criminal 
matters were resented by local Javanese. In 
Dip ’s words ‘the European govern- 
ment (after this period) waa a great ortune 
for the Jaranese people for it took them away 
from the Holy Law of the Prophet and sub- 
mitted them to European laws’, This hatred 
of Raffles’s legal reforms was to prove one of 
the major faotors unifying the religious and 
court communities in their opposition to the 
Dutch d the Java War (1825-30). Look- 
ing outsida Java, Raffles’s in his State- 
ment (p. 18) that he had done the groundwork 
for the opaning up of Japan to Britiah trade 
cannot be accepted at face value, and it is 
highly uniikely that the Bakufu (Shogunal 
government) would have accepted British 
merchante at Deshima on a permanent basis. 
Moreover, in his account of this episode, 
Raffles conveniently ignored the fact that his 
representative in Japan. Dr. Daniel Ainslie, 
had been cleverly out-manoeuvred by the 
jncumben: Dutch opperhoofd at Deshima, 
Hendrik Doeff. 

There ace certainly some claims by Raffles in 
the Siatement which can be endorsed: his 
references to the unrivalled set of historical, 
cultural, demographio and agrarian statistics 
collected by Bh officials in Java (p. 14) as 
well as British advances in map-making, have 
been confirmed by subsequent historians. The 
latter hare also praised Raffles’s speed and 
adroitnese in securing the British possession of 
Singapore. But the overall impression made 
by the Stctement is one of & partisan document 
designed to expedite Raffles’s claim on the 
East Inda Company and win a favourable 
decision fom the Court of Direotors. Even in 
this limited objective, however, the Statement 
was a faiure. In his careful introduction, in 
which he traces the circumstances in which 
the work was written, Dr. Bastin gives no 
indicatior. that the Statement helped to speed 
the consideration of Raffles's olaim or secure 
a lucrative settlement. ^ Rafflee's unofficial 
lobbying with friends olose to the Court of 
Directors was, on the whole, more efficacious 
in bringirg his case to their notioe. But when 
the final decision came it brought the ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor shattering news. Far 
from beirg the beneficiary of the Company, the 
Directors concluded that he was ita debtor to 
the tune of £22,272. Although Raffles promptly 
acknowledged the Company’s olaim, the 
decision coming on top of severe financial 
difficulties caused by the failure of his bankers 
in Londoa and Batavia, broke his health. Less 
than twelve weeks after receiving the news, 
Raffles was dead (5 July 1826), the viotim of 
official ingratitude and his own misplaced 
optimism. 


TETHER OARRY 
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G. W. J. Drewss (ed. and tr.): Hskajat 
Potjut Muhamat: an Achehnese epic. 
(Bibliotheca Indonesica, 19.) x, 286 
Pp. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 

979. 


JAMES Srsagn: Shadow and sound: the 
historical thought of a Sumatran people. 
[xii], 284 pp. Chicago and London: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1979. 
£9.15. 


These two books are based upon the same 
body of evidence, Achinese epio poetry. Thıs 
literature has been relatively little studied, and 
any publication upon it is therefore to be 
welcomed. Readers who are familar with the 
work of Drewes and Siegel will not be sur- 
prised to learn, however, that the two works 
differ greatly in their treatment of the material. 

Drewes's study of the Hıkayas Pocut 
Muhamat began over 50 years ago, but could 
only be finished now. It is a fine example of 
the kind of scholarship for which Leiden 
University scholars have been known. It 
begins with an interesting and informative 
discussion of epics in Achinese, of which there 
are only three major examples: the Aikayats 
Poout Muhamat, Malem Dagang, and Prang 
Gompeuni. Drewes notes the problems in- 
volved in editing such texta ‘in the approved 
philological manner’ (p. 6), and proceeds to 
base his edition and translation upon one main 
MS, Jakarta 48 Dj. 

The heart of Drewes’s book is the Achınese 
text and translation of Hikayat Po- 
cui Muhamat (pp. 88-263), printed on facing 
pages. The translation is olear and even 
elegant. This reviewer cannot, of oourse, 
ju how faithfully it follows the Achinese 
original, but one may presume that it meets 
Drewes's usual high standards of translation. 

Drewes has thus made available an impor- 
tant text which he regards as ‘a gem of 
Indonesian literature’ (p. 27), a judgement 
which this reviewer would not dispute. There 
is, however, little interpretative analysis of 
the text, of ite role in Achinese society, or of 
its significance for the study of Indonesian 
literatures or historiography. For an attempt 
at spon analysis, one must turn to Siegel's 
boo! 

Siegel’s Shadow and sound consists of revised 
versions of four articles originally published in 
the journal Indonesia and elsewhere, plus a 
translation of the Hikayat Pocut Muhamat 
and some other materials. As Siegel puts it, 
* The subject of the book is Atjehnese historio- 
graphy; still, it will soon become apparent that 
this is an exouse for speaking about language ' 
(p. 17). Siegel attempts what Drewes does not: 
an interpretation of Achinese epica which will 
reveal their significance for understanding 
Achinese society. This reviewer cannot say 
that he found the results of this offort to be 
entirely convincing, but others may be more 
persuaded. 

Drewes dismisses Siegel’s original articles 
with these words: ‘Apart from sometimes 
questionable translations ... and highly sub- 
jective speculations ... they contain hardly 
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based upon & Hu MS fon Drewes's, and 
since the Achinese text is not printed in 
Shadow and sound one cannot know whether 
the differences between the two translations 
are esused by differences in the original texts. 
But one must agree with Drewes that Siegel’s 
& ents are subjective. 
ere is much of interest in Shadow and 

sound, but ın general the Achmese material 
seems to undergo an elaborate interpretative 
process which it cannot support, e feels 
that the evidence is stretched beyond reason- 
able limits, that ıt 15 over-explained. A brief 
review oannot describe Siegels ent 
adequately. In general ıt follows Siegel’s 
statement that ‘ Atjehnese seem to be content 
when they do not have to worry about words 
because thor significance 18 so dim, so distant, 
that the question of ‘‘ meaning ” „of “ signifi- 
cance”, no longer presses in upon them ° 
E 18). On p. 104 he puta ıt like this. ' Since 

tjehnese readmg cannot be equated with 
understanding, ıt 18 not rising that the 
power of script in the epic does not rest on 
what ib “says”. 

There seems to this reviewer to be a central 
problem whioh Siegel's book does not resolve. 
1f Achmese ‘ found questions about the narra- 
tive uninteresting’ (p. 205), if epics were a 
means of somehow avoiding the significance 
of the words they contaın, if they impose ‘a 
sequence based not on the fixing of historical 
fact but on & flow of words which, while 
olaiming to tell of the past, 1s immune to it’ 
(p. 7), then how can one use the words con- 
tamed in such epics ‚as evidence? If Achinese 
epics are ‘senseless’ (one tends to be influ- 
enced by Siegel’s frequent use of quotation 
marks, as if words do not mean what they 
usually mean, although one is rarely sure what 
other meaning they carry in Siegel’s usage), 
how can one use the details in epic narratives 
to demonstrate this? Was the author of 
Hikayat Pocuó Muhamat immune to the 
‘“genselesaness > of his society, so that he 
portrays it m a sensible fashion? Perhaps the 
answer 18 to be found in Siegel, but this reviower 
failed to find it. 

Shadow and sound 18 & stimulating, puzzling, 
and at times infuriating book. This reviewer 
found distasteful the attempt m the final pages 
to subject the 1966 alaughter of Communists in 
Aceh to the same structure of interpretation as 
is imposed upon epic poetry, so that ‘in the 
minds of Atjehnese the corpses were the result 
of the inability of the Communists to read’ 
(p. 281). 

In a sense the book is a poetical work iteelf 
One wonders if Siegel is toying with his readers 
when he quotes Nietzsche (p. 32): ‘ Real 
thoughts of zoal d poeta always go about with a 
veil on. ts’ thoughts are as a rule not of 
such value as au supposed. We have to pay for 
the veil and for our own curiosity into the 
bar 

086 seeking to understand the epic would 
be well advised to begin with the serious study 
of Drewes's edition. They will then be able to 
judge Sıegel’s contribution for themselves 


AM. O. RIOKLEFS 
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Sa’aD ABUBAKAR: The Lämide of Fom- 
bina: a political history of Adamawa 
1809-1901. (Ahmadu Bello Univer- 
sity History Series.) [xiv], 190 pp. 
3 maps. Zaria, Nigeria: Ahmadu 
Bello University Press; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1979. £14, 


The basic theme 1s the emergence, among the 
decentralized Fulani clans of Adamawa, of a 
relatively centrahzed emirate, the nineteenth- 
century evolution of that emirate as a major 
part of the Sokoto caliphate, and finally its 
decline and collapse through European pres- 
sures, Mahdist unrest, end conflict between the 
ruler of Adamawa and overmighty vassals. 
The author’s preface addresses all further edu- 
cation students concerned with African history, 
all students concerned. with the background of 
Nigerian societies, and Nigerians ‘keen to 
know more about our rich cultural heritage, 
which forms the solid base for the growth of an 
authentic black nation’. Other interests are 
also served: for example, while this is essen- 
tially political history, there is a good deal of 
material of wider Islamic relevance, as on 
Mahdism, or education and scholarship. There 
are hinta of phenomenological riches left un- 
explored: prayer on campaign was common 
(p. 87), but no details are given; ‘ mystical 
powers ' are barely mentioned (p. 115); there 15 
the fascinating detail of the ruler's abortive 

pilgrimage attempt, when affairs at home be- 
came too burdensome (p. 79), paralleling per- 
haps the similar endeavour of Abdullahı dan 
Fodio of Sokoto. 

Slavery, so ımportent m Adamawa, is a 
sensitive issue. Dr. Abubakar argues that 
slavery in the Sokoto caliphate as a whole ' has 
been described as evil generally because the 
Euro understanding of it was associated 
with the American type’ (p. 104). Surely this 
goes too far: outside observers may have mis- 
understood Sokoto slavery, but does this mean 
it had no intrinsically evil qualities? And does 
Dr. Abubakar mean to imply that only Euro- 
peans have called ıt evil? He paints rather an 
idyllic picture of slavery within the caliphate. 
* Non-Muslims were not enslaved arbitrarily, 
but either because they had rejected Islam or 
refused to submit to Muslim rule’ Hard 
evidence to demonstrate this is hard to come 
by; but, even if the raidera observed the striot 
rules ın every case, would even the demand for 
conversion or tribute have seemed, to the 
victims, anything other than arbitrary? Dr. 
Abubakar mentions the rebelion of non- 

oups, Toring the ruler to ohange his 
ary about peaceful government (p. 125) 
East’s Stories of old Adamawa is cited for Fulani 
campaigns against four such rebel groups, one 
rather surprisingly “m the metropohs’; but 
little in East the chastisement of 
bumptious rebels rather than simple slave- 
raiding. There is some interesting discussion of 
the combined use of alaves in war, farming, and 
resettlement. 

The demographic importance of slaves 
might tie in with other strands of population 
policy, for example the intriguing brief disons- 
sion (pp. 105-8) of governmental attempts to 
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check eastward migration even for religious 
reasons. The paramount importance, for any 
state, of encouraging immigration and chi 

emigration, might have been developed further: 
Dr. Abubakar refers in passing to a Fulani 
olerio, Ibrahim Sharif, in the 1860s, whom he 
gays settled m north-east Fombina. In fact the 
cleric was on pilgrimage, and had already 
fought and killed the king of Bagirmi who, 


fearing a massive loss of his own population, 
had deferentially tried to steer the pilgrim, at 


the head of a mighty host, around the borders 
of Bagirmi (p. 132; the Nachtigal reference 1s 
720, not 72). 

In some details, sources are used a little 
flexibly. For example, Barth is critioized 
(p. 5) for describing Fombina as ‘ & great pagan 
kingdom on the Benue'; the reference is to 
volume, without page; the most likely 
I can find (1r, 189 in the 1965 edition) 
rather of saveral pagan kingdoms within the 
area, called Fombina, whıch seems pretty 
acourate. Agam, Dr. Abubakar derives (p. 13) 
from Barth a description of Kokumi, a ohief- 
an which oocupied the country on the 
m course of the Benue and extending 
along the Faro up to the Alantika mountains ', 
and which was (quoting Barth) ‘ the chief and 
central place of the Bata’; the Barth passage 
(p. 511, not 501) identifies Kokomı as the 
prince of the Batta, who ‘ inhabit not only all 
the country on the middle course of the Benu- 
we and along the Faro for some distance be- 
yond Mount Alantıka, but also the whole 
region north from these rivers as far as the 
southern boundaries of Bornu ’ (1965, 11, 196) 
-—the ‘ chief and central place ’ I cannot find. 
Such slight variations, individually, sigmfy 
little; but gathered together (and most of the 
few references I checked showed such adjust- 
ments) they must cause some anxiety about the 
detailed reliability of the secondary account. 


SHORT 


ALFORD T. WELOH and PERRE CACHIA 
(ed.): Islam: past influence and present 
challenge. (In honour of William 
Monigomery Watt.) xvi, 359 pp. 
Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1979. £15. 


This is a much more coherent and unified 
Festschrift than several FA guae in recent 
years which have resembled anthologies of 
random jottings drawn from the bottom 
drawers of busy scholars. Such Festeohrifts do 
a positive disservice to the scholar they purport 
to honour. However, there is no danger of 
this in the nt collection of articles which 
was assembled to celebrate the seventieth 
birthday, on 14 March 1979, of a noted doyen 
of Islamio Studies in this country, Professor 
William Montgomery Watt, of Edinburgh 
University. The articles amply illustrate and 
expound the sub-title of the work, ‘ Past 
inflates and present challenge ', though not 
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Technica] details leave some room for im- 
provement; Footnotes, ın sccord with the 

mentable custom of our days, come at the 
end of each ohapter; to consult them while 
reading is a laborious business. Within the 
notes, too many page references are missing, 
occasionally, the entire reference consists in a 
name, ‘ Trimingham ’, or ‘ Muhammad Bello ’, 
for example. Some page references are wrong: 
n. 23 on p. 52, for eighteenth-oentury mstabi- 
lity in Bornu, leads to a sixteenth-century 
document; n. 24 is also faulty. There are three 
maps, but many place names in the text do not 
appear on them. On p. 119, the year 1280 
A.H. began in June 1863, so a date in 1280 oan- 
not co ond to April 1863. The main index 
is unusually arranged. Slaves, for instance, do 
not appear independently, but a few references 
are listed under Muhammadu Lawal’s reign and 
Bobbo Adama’s, both of these being sub- 
headings under Lämfbe, this in turn & sub- 
heading of Fombina. 

The Fulani yihäd in northern Nigeria 18 
perhaps the best served, in terms of accessible 
primary and secondary sources, single episode 
in the history of pre-colonial black Africa 
Within that episode, the story of the Adamawa 
emirate is an important, although a somewhat 
eccentric, element, which has hitherto received 
only margi attention in English. Dr. 
Abubakar’s book, which should be coupled 
with Dr. M. Z. Njeuma’s on the same theme, 
Fulani hegemony in Yola (Old Adamawa) 
1809-1902 (Yaoundé, 1978), repara this 
deficiency. We must hope that the official 
duties of Dr. Abubakar, now Commissioner for 
Education in Gongola State, will not prevent 
him from consolidating and exten his 
contribution to our understanding of black 
African history. 


NOTICES 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


NOTICES 


all are the major studies claimed in the 
preface: Cahen’s brief but stimulating six-page 
article entitled ‘Quelques réflexions sur 
lapparition de l'Islam dans le milieu du Proche 
Orient 15 surely more a tribute to Watt than 
& magnum opus! After a sympathetic review 
(by van Ess) of Watt’s major contribution to 
the field of Islamic Studies, A. T. Welch notes 
at the end of his introduction to the Fest- 
schrift: ‘As Muslims enter the fifteenth cen- 
tury A.H., beginning on 21 November 1979, 1t 
18 an appropriate time for all to reflect on the 
Islamic accomplishments of the past and the 
challenges and opportunities that he ahead.’ 
The ‘ shared task of reappraisal and quest for 
deeper understanding’ is divided in this 
volume into four seotions: ‘ Islamic thought ', 
‘Islam in history and society’, ‘Islam m 
literature’ and ‘Islam and other faiths’ 
These conclude with a penetrating envoi by 
Fazlur Rahman, ‘Islam: challenges and 
opportunities ', and a Sen it bibliography of 
tho works of Watt, whioh includes lesser 
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known non-Islamic writings, compiled by 
M. V. McDonald. 

The editors have chosen well in their selec- 
tion of articles for each section and few false 
notes have been struck. The profound impor- 
tance of Neoplatonism in the development of 
Islamio thought is highlighted by the inclumon 
of artioles in the first part on the polymath Ibn 
Sins and the synoretic group of Basran 
didactic thinkers, the Ikhwän al-Safa ', contri- 
buted by M. E. Marmura and G. Widengren 
respectively. In the second section Norman 
Daniel and G. Makdisi pursue favourite per- 
sonal interests in two wide-ranging articles 
which assess Islam’s impact on the laity in 
Medieval Europe, and evaluate Islamic ele- 
menta in early Spanish university organization. 
The third section, on literature, is heavily 
weighted towards poetry (three out of four 
articles) and it is & pity that a reappraisal of 
medieval Arabic prose literature and belles 
lettres was not included here. The final part 
of the volume, which pursues, perhaps some- 
what unexpectedly, the theme of Islam’s 
relations with other religions, inoludes a 
thoughtful article by K. in his well- 
known meditative style entitled ' The art of 
=. Islamic and Christian refleotions '. 

oes not permit that every article in 
this Ru work be mentioned and evaluated here, 
but the editors and contributors may all feel 
well-plessed with themselves. They have 
assembled an attractive Festschrift whose 
artıcles are, for the most part, works of real 
scholarship which genuinely honour the scholar 
to whom the volume was presented. 


I. B. NETTON 


Kwame QyEKYE (tr): Arabe logie: 
Ibn al-Tayyib’s commentary on Por- 
phyry’s Eisagoge. (Studies in Islamic 
Philosophy and Science.) x, 245 pp. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1979. $30. 


This volume comprises a translation of the 
text edited by Dr. Gyekye ın 1975 (reviewed in 
BSOAS, xr, 1, 1977, 212f.). More acourately, it 
comprises a translation of that portion of the 
text that forms the oommentary proper; Ibn 
al-Tayyib’s own introduction is omitted, 
principally, I fancy, because a translation of 
this by D. M. Dunlop already exısts. 

A certain amount of the material contained 
in the introduction to the present volume is 
also contained in the introduction to the 
edition, but the two volumes complement each 
other, since one is much more concerned with 
the content of the work than the other. The 
present volume, in particular, contains an 
extensive oommen on Ibn al-Tayyib's 
work, whioh is of considerable value. 

The translation is aocurate and readable, 
and the volume is well-produced and nicely 
set out. It should be of great interest, either 
by itself or in conjunction with the edition, to 
many historians of philosophy. 


J. N. MATTOCK 
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Franz TazsoHNER: Zünfte und Bruder- 
schaften im Islam: Texte zur Geschichte 
der Futuwwa. (Bibliothek des Mor- 
genlandes.) 672 pp. Zürich, Mün- 
chen: Artemis Verlag, 1979. 


C'est à Franz Taeschner, mort en 1967, que 
nous devons d'avoir, au cours d'une quaran- 
tame d'années, découvert, rassem ole, en partie 
ınterpröt6, presque toute la documentation 
paren disposé ceux qui se sont intéressés à 
l'institution sociale du monde musulman 
oonnue sous le nom de fsíiuwwwa. De cette 
documentation dispersée il avait préparó une 
traduction d'ensemble qui, reta: par des 
accidents successifs, parait enfin aujourd'hui, 

r les soins de notra jeune collègue Heinz 
lm. Il n'est pas douteux qu'elle rendra de 
grands services & tous ceux qui lisent l'alle- 
mand, Aveo une réserve cependant. 

On ne saurait s'étonner qu'un travail com- 
mencé il y a un demi-siècle et poursuivi tout 
au long de la carrière de l'auteur lait été dans 
le cadre des idées qui avaient tout ce temps 
guidé ses recherches. Seulement, quelle que 
soit notre dette envers lui, o'esb un fait que 
nous no voyons plus les choses aujourd'hui 
tout-à-fait comme il les avait présentées; voir 
Ja synthèse présentée sous l’artıcle futuwwa 
dans l’Encyclopddie de ViIslam (deuxième 
édition) et la Thèse de doctorat d’Angelika 
Hartmann sur le Califat d’al-Nasir, 1976. 
Dans css conditions, la présente publication, 

rise telle qu’elle est, risque de faire faire au 
fee mal averti un certain pas en arriére. 
Cela dit, les textes sont les textes, et l’essentiel 
est donc de prendre le présent livre comme un 
recueil de textes, et non comme un exposé sur 
la fuluwwa. Tel quel redisons le, il est 
précieux. 

Les principaux texts donnés sont les 
suivants: 

Extraits d'auteurs sufis: Sulami, Qushayri, 
Ibn ‘Arabi, Farid ud-din ‘Attar; 

Textes divers sur les groupes de fuiuwwa 
comme combattants; 

La Futuwwa de cour da Calife al-Nüsir: l'Édit 
de 604/1207, le Kitab al-Futuwwa d'Ibn al. 
Mi’mar, oxtraita d’al-Amuli, la Tuhfa d'al- 
Khartaberti; 

Textes sur le déclin de la Jutuwwa sous les 
Mamluks; 

Lien avec les derviches sous les Mongols: 
éorits de Shihäb ad-din Suhrawardi, extraits 
de Zarkub et de ‘Ali-i Hamadini; 

Les äkhis anatoliens: extraite d'Ibn Battüts, 
inscription d’Ankara, Le futuvvetnameh de 
Burghazi, extraits du Mesnevi de Nägiri; 

Lien aveo les métiers sous l'Empire Ottoman: 
le gros Futuvvetnameh de Riravi (pp. 424— 
550), un firman de Mustafa II, les corpora- 
tions de Damas au xrxe siócle d’après Elia 
Qudsi 


CLAUDB OAHEN 


Yann RioHaRp: Le Shi’tsme en Iran: 
imam et revolution. (Initiation à 
l'Islam, x.) 135 pp. Paris: Jean Maison- 
neuve, 1980. 

This book, not of great scholarly weight, is 
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& competent and instructive introduction to 
the history of Shi‘iam in Iran. While the 
writer disclaims any desire to describe or 
explain current events (p. 9) both the subtitle 
and the cover illustration assert (perhaps too 
stridently) their contemporary relevance. 
They are right to do so. The position of the 
religious olass in twentieth-oen Iren, the 
historical development of Shri thought and 
the various lines of cleavage which exist 
within the religious establishment are nioely 
sketched, if not profoundly analysed. 

Chapters 1 and ii give an outline of Shi'i 
dogma and historical developments. Cha 
iii shows how modernization under the Pahlavi 
dynasty undermined the traditional social 
bases of clerical authority. Chapter iv des- 
cribes the external manifestations of religious 
life in twentieth-century Iran as observed by 
the author. Chapter v, an outlme of contem- 
porary Shi‘f thought, is potentially the moat 
interesting but is certainly too brief and subject 
to all the criticiam (of assessment, omission 
and inclusion) that perhaps must befall so 
brief a sketch of so complex a subject. The 
author promises, however, a longer work on this 
subject. 

Overall, this work presents Shi‘iam as a 
living religion capable of producing original 
solutions to oontempo: problems (not so 
much, it may be noted, by rediscovering ‘le 
sens originel libérateur de l'Islam ° (p. 112) as 
by reinterpreting, indeed recreating the past in 
order to render it relevant to the present). 
That there are a number of solutions is hardly 
Burprising; indeed, & particular merit of this 
work is the author’s recognition that there are 
different groups and tendencies within Shi‘iam 
with different, perhaps incompatible, attitudes 
to society and politics as well as to modes of 
religious expression (see e.g. pp. 27-0, 99-100, 
ae ey e m nlia should be ashamed of 
the illiterate Arabio soript of the cover design. 

N. 0. 


Bio-Inbliographies de 134 savants. (Acta 
Tranica, Vol. 20. Quatrième série. 
Répertoires, 1.) vii, 561 pp. Liège: 
Université de Liège, 1979. (Distri- 
buted by E. J. Brill, Leiden.) 


This volume provides short biographies of 
some 134 scholars engaged in Iranian studies. 
Each entry also includes the contributor’s 
publications. However, it appears that no 

form was used for eliciting informa- 
tion, as both the layout and extent of the 
answers varies considerably. It is further to 
be noted that a case could be made for the 
translation into a more generally accessible 
language of those entries using the Cyrillic 
script, but this would perhaps have placed 
exoessive demands on the limited resources of 
= editors. x 
‘ew archaeologists are listed in the present 
work. The ee was no doubt to inolude 
only archaeologists wor from the period 
of the Iranian settlement; but even so, some 
ardhaeologists who have experience in the 
earlier periods in Iran, but are at present 
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working in historical levels, are absent. On the 
other hand, in a foreword to the volume the 
editors state that some individuals who were 
asked to contribute information did not 
id a Unfortunately, because of an over- 
sight, the present reviewer was himself guilty 
in this respect. 

One must recall with sorrow that several of 
the most eminent scholars listed in this book 
have died while the work was in the press. 
These include Professor G. Cameron, Professor 
H. Corbin, Professor R. Ghirahman, Professor 
G. Morgenstierne, and Professor A. Pagliaro. 

To sum up: the Bio-Bibliographies de 134 
savante forms a valuable source of reference 
for publications on a wide range of Iranian 
studies. It is a book certain to be welcomed 
by libraries and by scholars working in the 
field. 

J. F. HANSMAN 


Craus VoamL: Indian lerscography. (A 
History of Indian Literature. Vol. v: 
Scientific and Technical Literature. 
Fasc. 4.) viii, pp. 303-401. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1979. 
DM 48. 


The new History of Indian Literature 
founded and directed by Professor Gonda con- 
tinues to make rapid progress towards com- 
prion The present instalment (Faso. 4 of 

ol. v) contrıbuted by Claus Vogel, deals with 
the history of lexicography. Although en- 
titled Indien lexicography, ıt is confined to 
Sanskrit and Prakrit lexicography, and it does 
not include any treatment of lexieographıcal 
works in the main South Indian Dravidian 
langusgos, which would have had to be in- 
ol to justify this title. The book follows 
in the main the plan of T. Zachariae’s earlier 
treatment of the same subject (Die indischen 
Worterbucher, Strassburg, 1897) but at more 
than twice the length. Since Zachariae’s work, 
a large number of additional Sanskrit lexica 
have been published, and many problems 
connected with them have been discussed, all 
of which material the present work takes fully 
into account. In spite of this progress there 
are problems which remain unsolved, notably 
the question of the date of the Amarakoga, 
the solution of which would be of fundamental 
importance for the history of the subject. It 
ıs also dissppointing that none of the earlier 
works 80 ently referred to have yet 
turned up. 

The treatment of the subject is acourate and 
reliable and the bibliography exhaustive. No 
serious criticism can be of the design or 
execution of the work and only a few minor 
points can be questioned. Among these is the 
statement about the Amarakoga (p. 313) that 
*[in commentaries] all later dictionaries are 
used as a rule only when it is either silent or 
too scanty’. In foot the popular later lexica 
(Viva, Saévata, Medinī, eto.) are very fre- 

ently quoted by the commentators, whether 
the word in question has been treated by 
Amara or not. 

T. BUBROW 
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Kraus L. JaneRT and N. NARASIMHAN 
Port: Indische Handschriften. Teil 5. 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalıschen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Bd. m, 5.) 
pp. 299-660, 4 plates. Wiesbaden. 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1979. 
DM 195. 


The fifth part of Indische Handschriften (a 
sixth part 1s already in preparation) offers 
description, agam exemplary, of a further 500 
manuscripts. These, comprise documents 
preserved in Berlin (Staatsbibliothek Preus- 
sischer Kulturbesitz, formerly in Marburg), 
Hamburg (Staate- und Universitatsbibliothek), 
Gottingen (Staate- und Universitatebibliothek), 
Stuttgart (Lindenmuseum), and Erlangen 
(Universitatsbibliothek). 

A very wide range of Sanskrit literature is 
again represented. A quarter of the bulk 
relates to Visisfädvaita (and a modioum of 
Advaita, Kavya, eto.) material m Tamil. 
Some further fragmenta of probable impor- 
tance are in Malayalam, Telugu, and Kannada; 
there is a Jam Prakmt fragment and some 
Christian Tamil. Four colour plates illustrate 
manuseript miniature paintings from Kashmir 
and, rather more gratuitously, from Nepal and 
Gujarat. Perhaps the new device of continuing 
the pagination through from Teil 4 to Teil 5 1s 
mtended as an indication that the title of the 
Band ıs going to settle down as Indische 
Handschri, after alternating (e.g. in Teil 4) 
with Indische und nepalische Handschriften. 

The customary seven indexes complete the 
usual immaculate and beautiful presentation. 
The contmbution to Sansknt and Tamil 
bibhography which this series makee by its 
identifieoations of correct titles and authors’ 
names must not be ignored by libraries outside 
Germany. 

J.0 W. 


Lupwie W. ApAMEO: First supplement 
to the Whos Who of Afghanistan: 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, 
53 pp. Graz: Akademische Druck- und 
Verlagsanstalt, 1979. 


Ludwig Adamee’s valuable Historical and 

atical 's Who of Afghanistan was pub- 
lished in 1975 (reviewed in BSOAS, xxxix, 
1, 1976, 180-2). The least satisfactory section 
of that volume was the part which dealt with. 
the most recent period, and the kaleidoscopic 
shifts of fortune which have lately befallen 
Afghan personalities have rather aggravated 
1ta deficiencies. Dr. Adamec is at present 
working on a revised and expanded second 
edition of his major biographical compilation 
but in the meantime has demded to zn 
this useful short supplement to the o 
edition, in order to provide some imm Fr 
information about the new ruling élite thrown 
up by the April 1978 revolution. Apart from 
a glossary and a short list of minor corrections 
to the first edition, the supplement contains 
three elements: short biographies (contained 
in a main section and an addendum) of some 
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fifty leading Afghan politacal figures, partiou- 
Jarly those who have held cabinet office since 
April 1978; a hst of the holders of Afghan 
governmental positions in the years 1978-9, 
meluding all the principal officials in each 
ministry; and a list of all Afghan ambassadors 
and foreign heads of mission in Kabul since 
Afghanistan achieved independence in 1919. 
The biographies were compiled largely from 
newspaper sources and checked where possible 
with the individuals concerned. 

The supplement records information relating 
to the period up to and including the govern- 
mental change | of July 1979. Bince then, of 
course, the Saur revolution has made farther 
* progress ', notably in September and Decem- 
ber 1979. 
supplement have now qualified for a Who was 
Who, which, ıf it comprehends the political 
leaders of the constitutional and Dä’üd 
periods who have been executed by the revolu- 
tionary regimes, would become a sizeable 
volume. New names have also emerged but, 
by his wise decision to molude members of the 
Päroham faction (who were in prison or exile 
at the time he was writing), Dr. Adamec has 
provided information about some of them. 
One imagines that a second supplement may 
be under consideration. If that 1s so ıt would 
be advantageous if it embraced both those 
consumed by the revolution and members of 
the new counter-éhte created by opposition to 
the revolution and represented by the leaders 
of refugee and guernll& organizations in 
Pakistan, Iran, S ER Afghanistan itself. In 
the meantime this present, most helpful httle 
volume will save historians and pobtical 
scientists a great deal of trouble. 

M. E. Y. 


RoGER SENARCLENS DE GRANOY and 
RoBERT Kosrxa (ed.): Grosser Pamir: 
Österreichisches Forschungsunterneh- 
men 1975 in den Wakhan-Pamir/ 
Afghanistan. [xi], 400 pp., 32 plates, 
5 maps [in end-pocket] Graz: 
Akademische Druck- und Verlagsan- 
stalt, 1978. OS 480. 


In 1975 a group of fifteen scientista, social 
scientaste, and mountaineers (mostly Austrians) 
Bet off for the Pamirs of N.E. hanistan. 
The results of their studies are set out in this 
luxurious volume (weighing 2.2 kılos) from 
the excellent publi house of Graz which 

nu already given us e book on the Hindu 


The disadvantage of this type of oollec- 
tions is that, while there is something for 
everybody, no one person is likely to read 
more than half of the specialized papers, many 
of which are highly technical. Roughly 

speaking, the subjects can be grou as 
follows: Physical scwences: cartography; geo- 
logy; glaciers; hot springs in the Eastern 

&khan; Natural sciences: flora and vegeta- 
tion; pollen diagram of the lake Kol-e Ptukh 
(3,272 metres uch wild.hfe; Human 
sciences: architecture of both inhabited and 
ruined houses; the spatial village organization 


Some of those included in this . 
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of Ptukh; scientific evidence of early settle- 
ment in the Sarhad valley; economic activities 
and village technology; early rock paintings; 
Wakhi ; General subjecta: an historical 
introduction by the leader of the expedition, 
Roger Senarslens de Granoy; a short history 
of mountsineermg in the Pamırs; a brief 
comment on the health of the population. 

There is a generous supply of colour photo- 
graphs taken by the team. Most are docu- 
mentary illustrations, but some achieve 
artistic merit, especially those taken by 
Grancy, Grats] and Huss. Even more remark- 
able is the discovery, in a pocket at the baok 
of the book, of five new maps of the highest 
quality: tation, glaciers, geology, topo- 
graphy, and a map of the village of Ptukh, 
which served—within the context of the whole 
Sarhad valley—as a focal point for the group's 
studies. A particularly nice idea, at the end 
of the book, is a selection of portrait photo- 
graphs of the contributors, all ed, which 
gives a personal touch to this work of scientific 
adventure and adds to the atmosphere of 
group exploration. 

The title Grosser Pamir, without a sub-title 
to qualify its breadth, is a little over-optimistio: 
in effect we have a series of detailed studies 
which leave some inevitable gaps. An outsider 
(C. Kieffer) has contributed, an introduction 
to the Wakhi language, whioh fills in one hole 
of the Pamir jigsaw. Given the title’s general 
nature, there are certainly other gaps which 
are more or less serious according to the 
interests of the reader. That said, we may 
permit ourselves to highlight two, which seem 
to us to be parti ly glaring. Firstly, 
medicine. 

With two doctors on the team, both listed 
as members of the ethnographic work-party, 
the 5- medical article 1s singularly un- 
ıllummating. It is devoid of anthropological 
content, which might have taken advan 
of the team’s combined researches and could 
have brought in the roles of shamanism and 
Islam. Traditional medicine and beliefs are 
particularly interesting in N.E. Afghanistan, 
where many different influences mingle, and 
this does seem to be a lost opportunity. 

Secondly, while there are some nice photo- 
graphs of women and family groups inside the 

ouses and compounds, we rarely meet one n 
the text. In this ethnographio chapter, Dr. 
Raunig ıs concerned essentially (and very 
competently) with the technology of produc- 
tion ® a although pomen gome gs his 
spata: is (pp. 292-3), the 
almost at OR. he inclusion of A en 
‘ Expedition ‘75’ would have brought a com- 
pletely new point of view to the human 
of this book, seen from the hearth: and this 
might have enriched the studies of housing, of 
the spatial organization, family structures, 
handicrafts and economic production, house- 
hold equipment, medicine ... 

It may be many years before another 
scientific expedition can be mounted in the 
Pamirs. We are lucky that this scholarly and 
lively volume is now available to us. Many 
researchers will have cause to thank ‘ Expedi- 
tion '75’ for their excellent work. 

ROBIN and MICHELLE POULTON 
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Dieter Sonun (ed): Urkunden und 
Sendschreiben aus Zentraltibet, Ladakh 
und Zanskar. 1. Tel: Faksimiles. 
(Monumenta Tibetica Historica. Abt. 
m: Diplomata et Epistolae, Bd. 2.) 
xlii, 324 pp. + 2 sheets in end- 
pocket. St Augustin: VGH. Wissen- 
schaftsverlag, 1976. 


Reproduced in this volume are 96 Tibetan 
manuscript documents from the following 
sources: the noble family of 'Gro-mgon bla- 
brang; the farmmg family of bKra-shis rise; 
the Labrary of Tibetan Works and Archives, 
Dharamsala; Ladakh (Mang-spro, Khrig-se, 
dPe-thub, gSang-mkhar, sTog, Shel blon-po, 
A-le blon-po); and Zangskar (ZHang-ldum, 
dKar-cha, sTong-sde, Mu-ne and Phug-thal) 
Each document 18 accompanied by a valuable 
deserıption which ınoludes, among other 
details, dimensions, type of paper and ink, 
style of handwriting, seals, and brief data on 
authorship, date and subject-matter. 

The reproduction varies from poor to 
excellent, reflec no doubt the varyıng 
conditions under which the photography was 
done. The reproduction of landscape and other 


photographs at the beginning, Kowevors sug- 
gests that cheap printing techniques may be 
partly to blame for some of the lack of quality. 
A note of the magnification or reduction at 
each plate would have been useful. 

There is much of historical interest here, as 
no doubt Schuh will pomt out in a further 
volume. Meanwhile the student of Tibetan 
diplomatica, handwriting styles and sphragis- 
tics will find much of fascination. 

PHILIP DENWOOD 


Henry Letasrivce: Hong Kong: stab- 
Sky and change. {A colection of 
essays.) iv, 275 pp. Hong Kong, etc.: 
Oxford University Press, 1978. £14.50. 


This 18 a collection of nine articles on Hong 
Kong which Mr. Lethbridge has published over 
the decade and with which he has never 
failed to delight as well as inform. He has a 
genius for quarr the interstices of history, 
identifying, researching and then illuminating 
areas which have been neglected or poorly 
treated because in mainstream or conservative 
historical terms they are rated either trivial o1 
of only marginal mterest. 

The subject matter of the articles is very 
varied. At the one extreme is a set of three 
serious accounts of important Chinese organ- 
irations—the Tung Wah Hospital, the Po 
Leung Kuk and the District Watch Com- 
mittee; at the other, an almost frivolous paper 
on the fortunes of two French adventurers 
who landed in Hong Kong in 1888. Between 
these extremes there are a treatment of the 
untouched topic of working-class Europeans 
in Hong Kong and a discussion of ‘ Caste, 
olass and race’ in the Colony prior to the 
Pacific War. The remaining three articles dea} 
with Government—one on bureaucratic cor- 
ruption, one on Hong Kong Cadets, and one 
on Sir J. H, 8. Lockhart, "his last is & very 
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fine article on a man whose intelligent, astute 
and hard-working life has received less than 
its deserved share of attention. 
All the papers are ooncerned primaril; en 
the. 100 years following the founding o Hong 
Kong 1n 1842. A long introduction has been 
written to set the historical scene and to add 
value to the collection. It is work such as this 
that pute the flesh on the dry bones of history. 
H. D. B. B. 


JONATHAN GOLDSTEIN: Philadelphia and 
the China Trade 1682-1846: commer- 
cial, ouliural, and attitudinal effects. 
[xii], 121 pp. University Park and 
London: The Pennsylvania State 
University Press, 1978. £6.65. 


This brief but well-written study is one of a 
series of volumes on ‘ Pennsylvania history’ 
published by this university press. As such, 
it quite understandably focuses on the Phila- 
delphia end of the ‘ Old China Trade’ and 
exoept for chapter iv, which examines the 
opium problem, it does not attempt to deal 
with the great issues in Chinese socal and 
economic history during the period in question. 

Although his book will be of rather limited 
value to students of Ch‘ing China, Dr. Gold- 
stein touches on several themes of interest to 
the general reader and to those who speolalize 
in international trade and American cultural 
and business history. Among the facte un- 
covered by Dr. Goldstein which this reader 
found particularly intriguing are the f 
(1) members of Philadelphis’s oxoluaive 
American Philosophical Society, which ın- 
cluded both Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson among ite early Presidenta, were 
enthusiastic about China both as a trading 
partner and as a source of * useful knowledge” 
for the ‘improvement’ of America; (2) even 
during the Colonial Period when American 
merchants were forbidden by the British 
government to trade directly with China, tea, 
silk, porcelain, cotton cloth, and other Chinese 
poode, were. standard -items In many. urban 

useholds alo the eastern seaboard; 
(B) profite from the China trade were of oon- 

rable importance to the economic develop- 
ment of the Philadelphia on during 
eighteenth and early nineteen Bar centuries; and 
(4) une). American attitudes towards 
China and the Ch‘ing government tended to 
sour during the nineteenth century, there were 
still many people in Philadelphia and else- 
where in the United States who admired the 
honesty of the Chinese merchants in Canton as 
well as the creativity, skill, and industriousness 
of the Chinese people. 

As & historian of China, there are a number 
of topics I wish Dr. Goldstein had 
further; as an American from the east coast of 


that coun who is interested in history 
generally, I found his book both enjoyable aid 
informative. 


W. S. A. 


Jostva A. Fo@en and Wurm T. 
Rows (ed.): Perspectives on a changing 
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China. Essays in honor of Professor 
C. Martin Wilbur on the occasion of 
hts retirement. (Westview’s Special 
Studies on China and East Asia.) 
xiv, 326 pp. Boulder, Colorado: West- 
view Press; Folkestone: Dawson 
Publishing, 1979. £11. 


Each of the eleven essays in this volume 18 
well researched and olearly written, the em- 

hasis of most being on the history of the late 
e “ing and first of the twentieth century. 

No attempt has been made to impose a 
pattern on the artieles—no restriction, for 
example, to the topica of Professor Wilbur's 
own special interesta—but the ‘free style’ 
contributions have been grouped into four 
parts. Part 1 consists of just one article, a 
singular analysis by Olga of two nine- 
teenth-century Russian futuristic views of 
China. Part 2 is headed ‘ Chinese institutions 
and institutional change ’ and is a mixed bag. 
Robert H. G. Lee ventures into the complex 
fragmented Sino-Tibatan borderlands to dis- 
cuss Oh‘ing frontier politica; John DeFranois 
"s influence on writing reform; 
Thomas L. Kennedy gives a fasci 
account of the sad history of the H 
Arsenal; Odorio Y. K. Wou has a fresh look at 
the tired subject of soholar-officials; and 
William T. Rowe writes a most useful essay 
on the Pao-chia system as it operated in 
nineteenth-century Hankow. Part 8 is oon- 
cerned with education, and oomprises three 
well-balanced and informative articles by 
Anita M, O'Brien (on military academies), 
Ka-che Yip (on werlordism and education) 
and Jane L. Price (on leadershi ip training by 
the Communist during the Bino-Japanese 
war). Part 4 is histcriographical, made up of 
& (perhaps rather dry) treatment by Joshua 
A. Fogel of the resuscitation of historical 
writings, and an acoount by Li Yu-ning of 
the swings in Chineee Communist opinion of 
the early revolutionary martyr, Ch‘ü Ch'iu-pai. 

A bibliography i- of Professor Wilbur’s 
publications to date is given at the back. The 
volume would have benefited from & glossary 
of Chinese terms, an oversight in an Be 
well-produced publication. 

H. D. R. B. 


Roserr Lorp (ed.): Hong Kong Lan- 
guage Papers. ix, 246 pp. Hong 
Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 
1979. 


This modest work contains seven papers, all 
of which (with one exception, a general paper 
on the measurement of bilingualism by 
Duncan Hunter) deal with various aspects of 
Chinese, both Cantonese and Mandarin. As 
one now comes to t of work emanating 
from the Language Centre of the University 
of of Hong Kong, there is an overall emphasis on 

language | teaching ard on soclo-linguisties, 

f the contributions are short, but 
two are more substantial. One is a description 
and analysis by John Gibbons of a of 
Cantonese with a strong admixture of i 
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vocabulary spoken by students at the Univer- 
sity. It is tc be hoped that this paper fore- 
shadows more work to be done on the linguis- 
tio consequences of the complex 
contacts of Bong Ko: The other isa 
thoughtful ar-icle by Raymond 8. W on 
the current divergence between the Mandarin 
of China and that of Taiwan (and to a lesser 
extent; of Hong Kong and South-East Ania). 
The articles are followed by two biblo- 
pe by David Y. F. Ho and Raymond 
Hsü respectively, which may well be 
thought to p-ovide the most lasting value in 
this very niody-prepared work. These biblio- 
graphies, of erticles and books on aspects of 
the Chinese language, are extensive and 
extremely wide-ranging in subject-matter. 
Together they form & very convenient source 
for language teachers when compiling their 
own bibhographies for students. 
G. B. DOWNER 


Lima Cmrur-ELD: Kouta: ‘ Little Songs’ 
of the Getsha world. 100 pp. Rutland, 
Vermont and Tokyo: Charles E 
Tuttle Company, 1979. 


This book, though small, is not to be 
er: for t contains a brief but revealing 
glimpse of on» side of the art of the geisha or 
rofessional entertamer in Japan, namely the 
or short songs performed with sakamısen 
ent, which are also sometimes 
ger performed by amateur singers. 
Their meaning is often io, with gently 
erotic overtores, but, for their lightness, 
they form a typical element of traditional 
Japanese cultare. The 25 which appear in this 
book are subcly translated, with a welcome 
commentary lo help with the context and 
underlying meanings. 
0. J. D. 


SAMUEL L. LEITER (ed. and tr.): The art 
of kabukt: famous plays in perfor- 
mance. xxi, 298 pp. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles end London: University of 
California Press, 1979. £10.25. 


This work includes translations of favourite 
extracta from four kabuki plays, known by 
their short tafles as Benten lo Kurumabiki 
and un Shunkan, Naozamurai, but its 

maiin. purpose is to describe the scene, the 
action, and th» accompanying musio, and thus 
to provide guidance for the performance of the 
pee in an appropriate style. However, the 
k merits a-tention from all students of this 
dramatic form because it deals in detail with 
kabuki no katc—traditiong of actor families, or 
sometimes individual actors, affecting the way 
m which sceres, or elements of scenes, are 
performed. Taere is an introduction in which 
the phenomen is described in gpnaral, and the 
differences of business ’ are lained at the 
relevant points. There are also helpful photo- 
graphs and drawings, and & pomar 0 of Japa- 

nese terms used is a useful boo 

i J. D. 
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Dowarnp L. Pamper: Songs of gods, 
songs of humans: the epic tradition of 
the Ainu. xiv, 417 pp. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press; 
Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 
1979. £15.70. 


This is the first volume of a series promised 
by the author to melude translations of the 
poat corpus of Ainu epic and religious oral 

iterature, which has been recorded, either in 
writing or for acoustio reproduction, over the 
last century. There are only one or two per- 
formers still alive, and they are very old 
women, so that virtually our only connexion 
with the rich literary past of the Amu is in the 
records and accounts made by a few Japanese 
and Western scholars. 

Translations are given of 33 pieces, ranging 
from short songs by animal-gods to a complete 
long epic with a human oulture-hero. This 
selection not only gives examples of the 
various sorta of material, but also 1n its order 
of presentation demonstrates the probable line 
of development of the long epics. Some are 
presented in print for the first tame, bei 
translations of material existing only in fiel 
notes eto. made available to the author. 

The book includes a sufficiency of introduc- 
tory material and notes for the understanding 
of the history and culture of the Ainu as they 
Sa in the pieces translated. The author 

the suggestion of Chıri Mashiho that 
the es with whom the Amu fight in 
the numerous and very long epics are the 
bearers of the Okhotek culture which was 
apparently of continental origin and existed in 
northern Hokkaido for over a thousand years 
tintil ay A.D. 1200. If this is so, and ıt 
paces Fd likely, then these epics are oen- 
and bear witness to the strength of 

pis ye tradition. 

The author now has the mammoth task of 
dealing adequately with these long epics, which 
contain passages of great imagination and 
power. This present volume serves to whet 


our appetites. 
©. J. DUNN 


PrzgRE-BERNARD Laront: Btblrogra- 
phie du Laos. Tom. 11 (1962-1975). 
Avec le concours de Jacques Chaputs. 
(Publications de l'École Frangaise 
an Orient, Vol. 1) [i], 413 

, map. Paris: le Française 
d'Ertrirne-Orient, 1978. 


Lafont's second volume, though oovering 
only fourteen years of publication as against 
the three centuries of volume r, contains more 
titles. The proportion of publications in Lao 
is also considerably increased. These include 
revolutionary and popular literature (work of 
the latter category having been diligently 
sought out by Jacques Chapuis from the authors 
themselves or from book kiosks) as well as the 
expected school textbooks, religious works, 
and editions of classical literature. 

After the exolusion of certain kinds of 
publication, such as school chemistry courses 
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or translations into Lao of Christian literature 
or technical manuals, volume m provides 710 
titles. There are works in Thai, Vietnamese, 
and Russian (for which, as for Lao books, 
titles are given in orthography- and transcri 
tion) as well as in French and English: No 
Chinese or Japanese publications are inoluded. 
The entries are presented in seotions according 
to subject matter and are frequently acoom- 
panied by a useful descriptive note. Like its 
predecessor, this volume will be a most wel- 
come reference work for scholars. 

JUDITH M. JACOB 


Respublika Indoneziya: Politika, ekono- 
mika, ideologiya (1965-1977). 224 pp. 
(Akademiya Nauk SSSR. Institut 
Vostokovedeniya.) Moscow: Izdatel’- 
stvo ‘ Nauka’, 1978. Rbl. 1.50. 


As its tıtle indicates, this collection of essays 
on contemporary Indonesia by scholars of the 
USSR’s Institute of Oriental Studies is pri- 
marily concerned with political-economıo prob- 
lems. Most of the articles present surveys of 
their subject for the use of readers interested 
in gaining a eral bao und on develop- 
menta since the New er regime came to 
power in 1965. They are therefore perhaps of 
greater concern to those interested in following 
the development of Soviet attitudes towards 
contemporary Indonesia than to those seeking 
new material on the country itself. Some, how- 
ever, are more analytical and/or specialized. 
For example, the essay by Zharov and Ionova 
on the origin and development of Indonesian 
state ideology provides an interesting oon- 
sideration of attempte by exponents of the New 
Order to transform or replace ideas propagated 
under the Sukarno regime. 

The book is divided into topical sections, the 
first of which, on politics, includes survey 
articles by Prokofiev and Kiamilev on internal, 
and Iu. A. Aleshin on foreign, affairs. The 
section on ideology contains, in addition to the 
Zharov and Ionova essay mentioned above, a 
discussion by E. P. Zakaznikova of ‘ State 
ideology and the workers’ question’, which 
considers the efforts of the rightist New Order 

ime to find a usable substitute for the largely 
leftist trade union organizations dissolved 
following its seizure of power. E. A. Kon- 
drashkina discusses ‘ problems in 
Indonesia in the 1970s ’ in terms of the develop- 
ment of official policy towards the relationship 
of Indonesian to regional languages, partiou- 
larly Javanese, the pe on of English 
words and usage, and the development of mass 
communications. Except for an essay by 
Ivanova and Shabalina on ‘ The socio-economic 
position of the working peo po , the economics 
section is largely devo to questions of 
government lioy: L. F. Pakhomova con- 
siders the ‘ Evolution of state capitalism ’ in 
terms of the formal role of the state in the 
economy; N. M. Khriashoheva disousses forei 
trade relations and mvestment; and L. 
Demın analyses ation as a poasible 
solution to Indonesia’s rural overpopulation, 
concluding that it would be a helpful, but not 
sufficient measure. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A seventeen-page bibliography at the end 
provides & very useful survey of Soviet mono- 
graphio and periodical writings on Indonesia 
published between 1961 and 1977; readers of 
this Bulletin might like to note that there 15 a 
substantial section on linguistics (pp. 216-20). 


“The bibliography does not, however, include 


any works which non-Soviet writers (such as 
Indonesians) may have published in the USSR 
ın this period. 

RUTH MOVEY 


Anton VoRBIOHLER: Die Oralliteratur 
der Balese-Efe 5m Ituri-Wald (Nord- 
ost Zaire). (Studia Instituti Anthro- 
pos, Vol. 34.) xv, 349 pp., front., map. 
St. Augustin bai Bonn: Verlag des 
Anthropos-Instituts, 1979. DM 132. 


Professor Vorbichler, 8.V.D., is well known 
from his works on the anthropology and the 
languages of the Pygmies in the forest of north- 
eastern Zaire and their neighbours who are 

ples of ‘normal’ stature, with whom the 
gmies live in à curious form of inter-tribal 
symbiosis, in which they exchange game and 
magıo for the products of oulture and the 
her ’ techniques of the Negro peoples. 
present work is the result of several 
years of fieldwork in the Congo, now renamed 
Zaire, and it is an extremely weloome addition 
to our still quite incomplete knowledge of the 
tohwork of languages and peoples of the 
orest area of Central Africa. Its main con- 
tents are (pp. 13-283) texte in the |: e of 
the Balese-Obi on the left bank of the Ituri 
River, and the Baless-Bemuto, or Balese-Tadi, 
who live on the right bank of the same river. 
None of the informants was literate which en- 
sures the purty of the language as well as the 
authenticity of the oral traditions. 'The Balese 
are ‘ Negroes of normal stature °, whereas the 
Efe are Pygmies who speak the same age 
but with dialectical variations which Professor 
Vorbichler recorded on tape but which are not 
represented in the printed texts as here pre- 
sented, except in the songs which are typically 
Pygmy songs. The two peoples live in the same 
area north of the Ituri, as is clearly shown on 
the map (p. xv). The N live along the 
river and its tributaries, as the Pygmies 
live in the forest. The difference in appearance 
is shown on the photograph facing p. xvi. The 
morphology of their common has 
been dealt with by the author in Die Phono- 
logie und Morphologie des Balese (Afrikanische 
Pies 286. 2, Gluokstadt, 1965). 

5-342 of the book contain a lo 
pee important appendix by Dr. Rudolf 
Brandl on the ‘ Musicological analysis of the 
songs inserted in the narrations’. The present 
reviewer is not competent to judge musicology; 
a purely practical criticism would be that the 
musical scores which the authors add, and for 
which we must be very grateful, are in places 
so reduced as to be barely legible (pp. 338-9). 

Both the authors and tho publishers deserve 
our congratulations for the production of this 
valuable contrıbutian to the little-known lan- 
guages of the Ituri area. 

JAN KNAPPERT 
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